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PREFACE. 


Ths  present  translation  of  Petrarch  completes  the  Illus- 
trated library  series  of  the  Italian  Poets  emphatically  dis- 
tinguished as  "  I  Qnattro  Poeti  Italiani." 

It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that,  while  the  other  three 
Poets  of  this  world-fiEoned  series — Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tssso^have  each  found  several  translators,  no  complete 
version  of  the  fourth,  and  in  Italy  the  most  popular,  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  English  reader.  This 
laeune  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  great  influence  which  Petrarch  has  undoubtedly  exercised 
on  our  poetry  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  downwards. 

The  plan  of  the  present  volume  has  been  to  select  from 
oil  the  known  versions  those  most  distinguished  for  fidelity 
aad  rhythm.  Of  the  [more  favourite  poems,  as  many  as 
three  or  four  are  occasionally  given ;  while  of  others,  and 
tliose  by  no  means  few,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  even 
one.  Indeed,  many  must  have  remained  entirely  un- 
Tepresented  but  for  the  spirited  efibrts  of  Major  Mac- 
^^gv,  who  has  recently  translated  nearly  the  whole, 
and  that  with  great  closeness  both  as  to  matter  and  form. 
To  this  gentleman  we  have  to  return  our  especial  thanks 
for  his  liberal  permission  to  make  firee  use  of  his  labours. 

AmoDg  the  translators  will  be  found  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Anna  Home,  Sir  John  Harington, 
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Basil  Kennett,  Anne  Bannerman,  Drummond  of  Hawth< 
den,  B.  Molesworth,  Hugh  Boyd,  Lord  Woodliouse 
the  Bev.  Francis  Wrangham,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Nott, 
Morehead,  Lady  Dacre,  Lord  Gharlemont,  Capel  Ln 
John  Fenn,  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Wrottesley,  Miss  \^ 
laston,  J.  H.  Merivale,  the  Bev.  W.  Shepherd,  and  Le 
Hunt,  besides  many  anonymous. 

The  order  of  arrangement  is  that  adopted  by  M arsi 
and  other  recent  editors;  but  to  prevent  any  diffici 
m  identification,  the  Italian  first  lines  have  been  gii 
throughout,  and  repeated  in  an  alphabetical  index. 

The  Life  of  Petrarch  prefixed  is  a  condensation  of  i 
poet  Campbell's  two  octavo  volumes,  and  includes  all  i 
material  part  of  that  work. 

'       Tork  Street^  Corent  Garden, 
June  28,  1859. 
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ryi^L.  Bom  at  Arezxo,  the  20th  of  Juhr      .       .       •       .      ix 

a05.  Ib  taken  to  Incisa  at  the  age  of  aeven  months,  where 
lie  lemaiDs  aeren  years 

1M2.  la  zcBored  to  Pisa,  where  he  remams  seven  months 

'^13.  Aocompaniea  his  parents  to  ATignon .        .        .        .      xi 

..'$15.  Ooes  to  lire  at  Carpentraa         .... 

:iI9.  Is  aent  to  Moiitpelier 

•V2:t.  Is  TCBAored  to  ^logna 

.:>'i4.  Bctons  to  ATignon-— loses  his  parents— contracts  a 
friendship  with  James  Colonna     • 

.^'47.  Fafls  in  lore  with  Lanra 

Iji30.  Goes  to  Lombes  with  James  Colonnsr— forms  ac 
qoaintance  with  Socrates  and  LaaUiis — and  returns 
to  Airignon  to  Myo  in  the  honse  of  Cardinal  Go 
loona zvuL 

L'tSl.  Txmvala  to  Fadfr— travels  throngh  Flanders  and  Bra 

bant,  and  visits  a  part  of  Gtermany  .  xziv 

!">  n.  Wm  first  joomey  to  Rome— his  long  naviigation  as 

f$i  as  the  coast  of  Ennland — ^his  return  to  Avignon  zzxiil 

ixiT.  Birth  of  his  son  John— 3ie  retires  to  Vaudnse  •        .  xxxv 

IS-'id.  Commences  writmg  his  epic  poem,  "  Africa  "     .       xzxviii 

iMo.  Beeetves  an  invitation  from  Rome  to  come  and  be 
crowned  as  Lanreate— and  another  invitation,  to 
the  same  effect,  from  Buis zlii 

1^1.  Goes  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Bome,  where  he  is 
crowned  in  the  Capitol— repairs  to  Farmar— death 
of  Tonimaso  da  Messioa  and  James  Colonna        .   zliii 

I'^H,  Goes  as  orator  of  the  Roman  peonle  to  Clement  VI. 
at  Avignon — Studies  the  Greek  language  under 
Bcrlaamo zlviii 

1'^|.3.  Borih  of  his  dan^ter  IVancesea— he  writes  his  dia- 
logues *'De  aeoreto  confiietn  cnrarum  suamm" — 
is  sent  to  Naples  by  Clement  YI.  and  Cardinal 
Cdanna— goes  to  Borne  for  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time-^retoms  from  Naples  to  Ptoma     .        .        .       li 

1141.  Cootinnes  to  reside  in  Panna Iviii 

lUS.  Leaves  Pttrma,  goes  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Ve- 
rona^—returns  to  Avignon     .....   Iviii 

I'M.  ContinQea  to  live  at  Avignon — ^is  elected  canon  of 

I^rma lix 

1.147.  Bevolution  at  Rome — Petrarch's  connection  with  the 
Tribune — takes  his  fifth  joum^  to  Italy— repairs 
to  Parma Ixiv 

lilH.  Goes  to  Verona— death  of  Laurar-^e  returns  again 
to  Fttma — his  autograph  memorandiua  in  the 
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Milan  copy  of  Virgil — ^visits  Manfredi,  Lord  of 
Carpi,  and  James  Carrara  at  Padua 

1349.  Goes  from  Parma  to  Mantua  and  Ferrara — ^retumB 
to  Padua,  and  receives,  probably  in  this  year,  a 
canonicate  in  Padua I 

1850.  Is  raised  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Parma — ^writes  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV. — ^goes  to  Bome,  and,  in 
going  and  returning,  stops  at  Florence  .        .         .h 

1361.  Writes  to  Andrea  Dandolo  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
the  Venetians  and  Florentines — ^the  Florentines 
decree  the  restoration  of  his  paternal  property,  and 
send  John  Boccaccio  to  recall  him  to  his  country 
— ^he  returns,  for  the  sixth  time,  to  Avignon — ^is 
consulted  by  the  four  Cardinals,  who  had  been 
deputed  to  reform  the  government  of  Rome .        .  h 

1352.  Writes  to  Clement  VI.  the  letter  which  excites  against 

him  the  enmity  of  the  medical  tribe  —  begins 
writing  his  treatise  "  De  Vita  Solitaria  "  Ixn 

1353.  Visits  his  brother  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 

Monte  Hivo — ^writes  his  treatise  "De  Otio  Reli- 
giosorum" — ^returns  to  Italy— takes  up  his  abode 
with  the  Visconti — is  sent  by  the  Archbishop  Vis- 
conti  to  Venice,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese 

1354.  Visits  the  Emperor  at  Mantua xi 

1355.  His  embassy  to  the  Emperor — ^publishes  his  "In- 

vective against  a  Physician "         .        .        .        .   x4 

1360.  His  embassy  to  John,  King  of  France       .  ,    fi 

1361.  Leaves  Milan  and  settles  at  Venice — ^gives  his  library     | 

to  the  Venetians d 

1364.  Writes  for  Lucchino  del  Verme  his  treatise  *'  De  Officio 

d;  Virtutibus  Imperatoiis  " cr 

1366.  Writes  to  Urban  V.  imploring  him  to  remove  the 
Papal  residence  to  Rome— finishes  his  treatise 
"  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunae  "...  cxrj 
1368.  Quits  Venice — four  young  Venetians,  either  in  this 
year  or  the  preceding,  promulgate  a  critical  judg- 
ment against  Petrarch — ^repairs  to  Pavia  to  nego- 
tiate peace  between  the  Pope's  Legate  and  me 
Visconti cxl 

1370.  Sets  out  to  visit  the  Pontiff— is  taken  ill  at  Ferrara — 

retires  to  Arqua  among  the  Euganean  hills   .        .  cx^ 

1371.  Writes  his    "Invectiva  contra   Galium,"    and  his 

"Epistle  to  Posterity" cxd 

1372.  Writes  for  Francesco  da  Carrara  his  essay  "  De  Re- 

publica  optime  administranda "      .        .        .        ,  cxD 

1373.  Is  sent  to  Venice  by  Francesco  da  Caziara        .        .  cxH 

1374.  Translates  the  Griseldis  of  Boccaccio-nlieB  on  tibe 

18th  of  July  in  the  same  year       •       .       .        czxi 
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LIFE    OF   PETRARCH. 


The  fkinihr  of  Petrarch  was  originally  of  Florence,  where  his 
tncestoTE  held  employments  of  trust  and  honour.  Garzo,  his 
greai-grandfather,  was  a  notary  universally  respected  for  his 
inUf^ty  and  judgment  Though  he  had  never  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  letters,  his  literary  opinion  was  consulted  hy 
men  of  learning.  He  lived  to  he  a  hundred  and  four  years  old, 
«nd  died,  like  Plato,  in  the  same  hed  in  which  he  nad  heen 
bom. 

Garzo  left  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  grandflEtther  of 

PetmcL    Diminutives  heing  cmstomary  to  the  Tuscan  tongue, 

I*^*^  the  poet's  &ther,  was  familiarly  called  Petracco,  or  httle 

Peter.   He,  like  his  ancestors,  was  a  notary,  and  not  undistin- 

i?usibed  for  sagacity.     He  had  several  important  commissions 

irom  gorenmient.    At  last,  in  the  increasing  conflicts  between 

tfa«  Gudphs  and  the  Ghibellines — or,  as  they  now  called  them- 

eehti,  tLe  Blacks  and  the  Whites — ^Petracco,  like  Dante,  was 

cUiged  to  fly  from  his  native  city,  alon j[  with  the  other  Floren- 

tiiKa  of  the  White  party.    He  was  unjustly  accusedf  of  having 

fffidaQjr  issued  a  faiae  deed,  and  was  condemned,  on  the  20th  of 

October,  1302,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  lire,  and  to  have  his 

V^d  cot  off,  if  that  sum  was  not  paid  within  ten  days  from  the 

time  be  should  be  apprehended.    Petracco  fled,  taking  with  him 

^  wife,  Eletta  Canigiani,  a  lady  of  a  distinguished  family  in 

^'Wenoe,  several  of  whom  had  hdd  the  office  of  Gonfalonier. 

IVtnooo  and  his  wife  first  settled  at  Arezzo,  a  very  ancient 
''^tT  of  Tuscany.  Hostilities  did  not  cease  between  the  Floren- 
^^^  bfctions  till  some  years  afterwards ;  and,  in  an  attempt 
^Q«de  bj  the  Whites  to  take  Florence  by  assault,  Petracco 
**^  present  with  his  party.  They  were  repulsed.  This  action, 
*^hidi  m  &tal  to  their  cause,  took  place  in  the  night  between 
tbe  19th  and  20th  days  of  July,  1304,— the  precise  date  of  the 
tirth  d  Petrarch. 
DoDBg  our  poet*  8  infancy,  his  family  had  still  to  struggle  with 
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an  adveTse  fate ;  for  his  proscribed  and  wandering  &iher  was 
obliged  to  separate  himself  from  his  wife  and  child,  in  order  Uj 
have  the  means  of  supporting  them. 

As  the  pretext  for  banishing  Petracco  was  pnrely  personsL 
Eletta,  his  wife,  was  not  included  in  the  sentence.  She  removed 
to  a  small  property  of  her  husband's,  at  Ancisa,  fourteen  miles 
from  Florence,  and  took  the  little  poet  along  with  her,  in  the 
seventh  month  of  his  aae.  In  their  passage  tmther,  both,  mother 
and  child,  together  wim  their  guide,  had  a  nanrow  escafie  from 
being  drowned  in  the  Amo.  Eletta  antnuted  hear  precioas 
charge  to  a  robust  peasant,  who,  for  fear  of  hurtin|^  the  child, 
wrapt  it  in  a  swaddling  doth,  and  suspended  it  over  his 
shoulder,  in  the  same  manner  as  Metabus  is  described  by  Virgil, 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  £neid,  to  have  carried  his  daughter 
Camilla.  In  passing  the  river,  the  horse  of  the  guide,  wlu) 
carried  Petrarch,  stombled,  and  sank  down;  and  in  their 
struggles  to  save  him,  both  his  sturdy  bearer  and  the  fivntie 
parent  were,  like  the  iidant  itself,  on  the  point  of  being  drowned. 

After  Eletta  had  settled  at  Andsa,  Petracco  often  Tiaited  her 
by  stealth,  and  the  pledges  of  their  affection  were  two  other  sons, 
one  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  The  other,  called  Gherardo, 
was  educated  along  with  PetrardL  Petrarch  remained  mtii  his 
mother  at  Ancisa  for  seven  years. 

The  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  Heniy  VIE.,  in  Italy,  revived  the 
ho^  of  the  banished  llorentines ;  and  Petracco,  in  order  to 
wait  the  event,  went  to  Pisa,  whither  he  brought  his  wife  aini 
Francesco,  who  was  now  in  bds  eighth  year.  Petracco  remained 
with  his  fetnuly  in  Pisa  for  several  months ;  but  tired  at  last  of 
&llacious  hopes,  and  not  daring  to  trust  himself  to  the  promisM 
of  the  popular  party,  who  offered  to  recall  him  to  Florence,  h« 
sought  an  asylum  m  Avignon,  a  place  to  which  many  Italiutf 
were  aUured  by  the  hopes  of  honours  and  gain  at  the  papal  reai> 
dence.  In  this  voyage,  Petracco  and  his  fsmuly  were  nearly  sh^* 
wrecked  off  Marseilles. 

But  the  numbers  that  crowded  to  Avimon,  and  its  Inxuiioos 
court,  rendered  that  city  an  uncemfortable  pkce  for  a  fiunHy  in 
slender  circumstances.  Petracco  accordingly  removed  his  house- 
hold, in  1315,  to  Carpentras,  a  small  qmet  town,  where  living 
was  cheaper  than  at  Avignon.  There,  under  the  care  of  his 
mother,  Petrarch  imbibed  his  first  instruction,  and  was  taught 
by  one  Convennole  da  Prato  as  much  grammar  and  logic  as 
could  be  learned  at  his  age,  and  more  than  could  be  learned  bf 
an  ordinaiy  disciple  from  so  common-place  a  preceptor.  This 
poor  master,  however,  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Petrarch,  whom  he  esteemed  and  honoured  beyond  all 
his  other  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  his  illustrious  scholar 
aided  him,  in  liis  old  age  and  poverty,  out  of  his  scanty  income. 

Petrarch  used  to  compare  Cfonvennole  to  a  whetstone,  which  is 
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lAaai  WtsHi,  Init  whieh  flharpens  ot^is.  Hifl  old  master,  how- 
ever, traui  ahflxp  enough  to  overreach  him  in  the  matter  of 
b<»iowing  and  lending.  When  the  poet  had  ooUeeted  a  oon- 
siderable  libnury,  Ck>nvenno]e  paid  him  a  visit,  and,  pretending 
to  be  engaged  in  BomeUiing  that  reqoiied  him  to  oonault  Cioero, 
borrowed  a  copy  of  one  of  the  works  of  that  oiator,  which 
was  particolarly  valuable.  He  made  excuses,  from  time  to  time, 
for  not  retoznintf  it;  bat  PiBtraich,  at  last,  had  too  good  reason 
to  sQspeet  that  ttie  old  grammarian  had  pawned  it  The  poet 
wonld  willingly  have  paid  for  redeeming  it,  bat  Convennole 
was  so  mifteh  aahamed,  that  he  wonld  not  tdl  to  whom  it  was 
pawned ;  and  the  precions  manoseript  was  lost 

BBtraooo  oontraoted  an  intimacy  with  Settimo,  a  Genoese,  who 
was,  like  himself,  an  exile  for  his  political  principles,  and  who 
fixed  his  abode  at  Avignon  with  his  wife  and  his  bov,  Qnido 
Settimo,  who  was  about  the  same  age  with  Petrarch.  The 
two  yoiiths  fomed  a  friendship,  which  sobsisted  between  them 
for  fifo. 

Petraieli  manillBated  siffna  of  extraordinary  sensibility  to  the 
cfaaima  <rf  nalore  in  his  cnikihood^  both  iHien  he  was  at  Caipen* 
tns  and  mi  Avignon.  One  day,  when  he  was  at  the  latter  resi- 
denoe,  a  party  was  made  np,  to  see  the  foontain  of  Vauclose,  a 
few  kagoes  from  Avignon.  The  little  Francesco  had  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  lovely  landsd^  than  he  was  struck  with  its 
beaaties,  and  exclaimed, "  Here,  now,  is  a  retirement  suited  to  my 
taste,  and  preferable,  in  my  eyes,  to  the  greatest  and  most 
splendid  citieB.** 

A  genius  so  fine  as  that  of  our  poet  could  not  servilely  confine 
itself  to  the  slow  method  of  school  learning,  adapted  to  the  in- 
teUocts  of  ordinary  boys.  Accordingly,  while  hu  fellow  pupils 
were  stfll  plodding  through  the  first  rudiments  of  Latin,  Petrarch 
had  reeonne  to  the  original  writers,  from  whom  the  gramma- 
rians drew  their  authority,  and  particulariy  employed  hrnuelf  in 
perusing  the  works  of  Cicero.  And,  althouffh  he  was,  at  this 
time,  much  too  young  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  the  orator's 
reasoning,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  charms  of  his  style,  that 
he  conaiasred  him  the  only  true  model  in  prose  composition. 

His  father,  who  was  himself  something  of  a  scholar,  was  pleased 
and  astonished  at  tibis  early  proof  of  his  good  taste ;  he  applauded 
his  dassicai  stadiee,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  them ; 
bat,  very  soon,  he  imagined  that  he  had  cause  to  repent  of 
lus  commendations.  Classical  learning  was,  in  that  age,  re- 
garded as  a  mere  solitary  accomplishment  and  the  law  was 
the  only  road  that  led  to  honours  and  prelerment  Petracco 
was,  tiberefoie,  desirous  to  tarn  into  that  channel  the  brilliant 
quahtiea  ctf  his  son ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  him,  at  the  age 
of  fifteou  to  the  university  of  Montpelier.  Petrarch  remained 
there  for  four  years,  ami  attended  lectures  on  law  from  some  of 
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the  most  famous  professors  of  the  science.  But  his  preposse 
for  Cicero  prevented  him  from  much  frequenting  the  dry 
dusty  walks  of  jurisprudence.-  In  his  epistle  to  posterity 
endeayours  to  justify  this  repugnance  hy  other  motives, 
represents  the  abuses,  the  chicanery,  and  mercenary  practic 
the  law,  as  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  candour 
honesty. 

When  Petracco  observed  that  his  son  made  no  great  pro| 
in  his  legal  studies  at  Montpelier,  he  removed  him,  in  132 
Bologna,  celebrated  for  the  study  of  the  canon  and  civil  law, 
bahly  ima^Tiing  that  the  superior  fame  of  the  latter  place  n 
attract  him  to  love  the  law.  To  Bologna  Petrazch  was  ac< 
panied  by  his  brother  Gherardo,  and  by  his  inseparable  fri 
young  Guido  Settimo. 

But  neither  the  abilities  of  the  several  professors  in  that  i 
brated  academy,  nor  the  strongest  exhortations  of  his  fisLther,  i 
sufficient  to  conquer  the  deeply-rooted  aversion  which  our  ; 
had  conceived  for  the  law.  Accordingly,  Petracco  hastenei 
Bologna,  that  he  mi^ht  endeavour  to  check  his  son's  indulge 
in  literature,  which  disconcerted  his  fisivourite  designs.  Petra 
guessing  at  the  motive  of  his  arrival,  hid  the  copies  of  Ck 
Virgil,  and  some  other  authors,  which  composed  his  small  libn 
and  to  purchase  which  he  had  deprived  himself  of  almost 
necessaries  of  life.  His  father,  however,  soon  discovered 
place  of  their  concealment,  and  threw  them  into  the  \ 
Petrarch  exhibited  as  much  agony  as  if  he  had  been  hini 
the  martyr  of  Ids  father's  resentment.  Petracco  was  so  mi 
affected  b^  his  son's  tears,  that  he  rescued  from  the  flames  Citj 
and  Virgil,  and,  presenting  them  to  Petrarch,  he  said,  '*Vi| 
will  console  you  for  the  loss  of  your  other  MSS.,  and  Cicero  1 
prepare  you  for  the  study  of  the  law." 

l!t  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  a  mind  like  Petrarch's  coi 
but  ill  reHsh  the  glosses  of  the  Code  and  the  commentaries  on! 
Decretals. 

At  Bologna,  however,  he  met  with  an  accompHshed  liter^ 
man  and  no  inelegant  poet  in  one  of  the  professors,  who,  if 
failed  in  persuading  Petrarch  to  make  the  law  his  profes^ 
certainly  quickened  his  relish  and  ambition  for  poetry.  T| 
man  was  Cino  da  Pistoia,  who  is  esteemed  by  Italians  as  J 
most  tender  and  harmonious  lyric  poet  in  the  native  langu^ 
anterior  to  Petrarch. 

During  his  residence  at  Bologna,  Petrarch  made  an  excors^ 
as  far  as  Venice,  a  city  that  struck  him  with  enthusiastic  atU 
ration.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  calls  it  "  orbem  aUerum."  y^ 
Italy  was  harassed,  he  says,  on  all  sides  by  continual  dissensioj 
like  the  sea  in  a  storm,  Venice  alone  appeared  like  a  safe  harboq 
which  overlooked  the  tempest  without  feeling  its  commotii^ 
The  resolute  and  independent  spirit  of  that  republic  made  \ 
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mdefible  impfession  cm  Petrarch's  heart  The  young  poet,  per- 
haps, it  this  tiine  little  imagined  that  Venice  was  to  he  the  last 
sc^ne  of  his  triumphant  eloquence. 

Soon  after  his  retom  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  he  received  the 
meimcholj  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  the  thirty- 
tnsjhih  jear  of  her  age.  Her  age  is  known  hy  a  copy  of  verses 
vLich  FetTBrch  wrote  upon  her  death,  the  verses  heing  the  same 
in  umiber  as  the  years  of  her  life.  She  had  lived  humhle  and 
nrored,  and  had  devoted  herself  to  the  good  of  her  family ;  vir- 
tn«>Q9  amidst  the  prevalence  of  corrupted  manners,  and,  though  a 
beantifal  woman,  untainted  by  the  breath  of  calumny.  Petrarch 
hii  repaid  her  maternal  affection  by  preserving  her  memory  from 
cblxrioo.  Petracco  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  this  excel- 
lent woman.  According  to  the  judgment  of  our  poet,  his  £fither 
WIS  a  man  of  strong  character  and  understanding.  Banished 
(ram  his  native  coun^,  and  engaged  in  providing  for  his  family, 
he  was  prevented  by  the  scantiness  of  his  fortune,  and  the  cares 
<^f  his  situation,  from  rising  to  that  eminence  which  he  mi^t 
lure  otherwise  attained.  But  his  admiration  of  Cicero,  in  an  a^e 
when  that  author  was  universally  neglected,  was  a  proof  of  his 
finpKiior  mind. 

IVtnxeh  quitted  Bologna  upon  the  dea&  of  his  fitther,  and  re- 
tnned  to  Avi^on,  with  his  brother  Gherardo,  to  collect  the 
shattered  remains  <k  their  £either's  property.  Upon  their  arrival, 
thpv  feond  their  domestic  affieurs  m  a  state  of  great  disorder,  as 
the  «xcciitorB  of  Petracco's  will  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
tL'^m.  and  had  seized  most  of  the  effects  of  which  they  could  dis- 
pr^  Under  these  circumstances,  Petrarch  was  most  anxious  for 
k  MS.  of  Cicero,  which  his  fi^er  had  highly  prized.  "  The 
ruafditiis,'*  he  writes,  "  eager  to  appropriate  what  they  esteemed 
th^  more  nduable  effects,  had  fortunately  left  this  MS.  as  a  thing 
^i  BO  vifaie."  Thus  he  owed  to  their  ignorance  this  treatise, 
which  he  considered  the  richest  portion  of  the  inheritance  left 
him  by  his  fiUher. 

But  that  inheritance  being  small,  and  not  sufficient  for  the 
n-anrtfuince  of  the  two  brothers,  they  were  obliged  to  think  of 
-<'is«  profession  for  their  subsistence;  they  therefore  entered 
*^''  church;  and  Avignon  was  the  place,  of  all  others,  where  pre- 
^ncent  wis  most  ^sily  obtained.  John  XXII.  had  fixed  his 
Tk«vlnMe  entbely  in  that  city  since  October,  1316,  and  liad  appro- 
]  ruled  to  himself  the  nomination  to  all  the  vacant  benefices. 
'n>«  pRtence  for  this  appropriation  was  to  prevent  simony — ^in 
«>iheriv  not  in  his  Holiness — as  the  sale  of  benefices  was  carried 
by  him  to  an  enormous  height  At  every  promotion  to  a  bishop- 
rj*.  he  Rmoved  other  bishops ;  and,  by  the  meanest  impositions, 
^ou  saassed  prodigious  wealth.  Scandalous  emoluments,  also, 
'^hidi  arose  from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  were  enlarged,  if  not 
i&re&ted,  oader  his  papacy,  and  every  method  of  acquiring  riches 
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was  justified  which  oonld  oontrihute  to  feed  his  avarioe.  By  these 
sordid  meaoB,  he  collected  such  sums,  that^  according  to  villasl 
he  left  behind  him,  tit  the  sacred  treannry,  twenty-fire  millions  of 
fioxins,  a  treasure  which  Voltaire  remarks  is  hardly  credible. 

The  luxury  and  oormption  which  reigned  in  tlie  Roman  ooort 
at  Avignon  are  fiilly  displayed  in  some  letters  of  Petrarch's,  with- 
out either  date  or  address.  The  partisans  of  that  ooort,  it  is 
tme,  accuse  him  of  prejudice  and  exaggeration.  He  painted,  as 
they  allege,  the  popes  and  cardinals  in  the  gloomiest  colouring. 
His  letters  contain  the  blackest  catslogoa  dt  crimes  that  oy^  dis- 
graced humanity. 

Petrarch  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  ha  aetHed  at 
Avignon,  a  scene  of  licentiousness  and  profligacy.  The  luxury 
of  me  cardinals,  and  the  pomp  and  riches  of  the  papal  eourt, 
were  displaced  in  an  extravagant  profusion  of  feasts  and  cere- 
monies, which  attracted  to  Avignon  women  of  all  ranks,  amoag 
whom  intrigue  and  gallantry  were  generally  countenanced.  Pp- 
trarch  was  by  nature  of  a  warm  temperament,  with  vivid  and 
susceptible  passions,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  fair  sex.  We 
must  not  therefore  be  surprised  if,  with  these  dispositions,  and  in 
such  a  dissolute  city,  he  was  betrayed  into  some  excesses.  But 
these  were  the  result  of  his  complexion,  and  not  of  delibente 
profligacy.  He  aUudes  to  this  subject  in  his  Epistle  to  Posteiity, 
with  every  appearance  of  truth  and  candour. 

From  his  own  confession,  Petrarch  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what vain  of  his  personal  appearance  during  his  youth,  a  venia} 
foible,  from  which  neither  the  handsome  nor  the  homelv,  nor  the 
wise  nor  the  foolish,  are  exempt  It  is  amusing  to  find  our  own 
Milton  betraying  this  weiJoiess,  in  spite  of  all  the  surroundii^ 
strength  of  his  character.  In  answering  one  of  his  slanderers, 
who  nad  called  him  pale  and  cadaverous,  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  appeals  to  all  who  knew  him  whether  his  complexion  was 
not  so  fresh  and  blooming  as  to  make  him  appear  ten  years 
younger  than  he  really  was. 

Petrarch,  when  young,  was  so  sizikingly  handsome,  that  he  was 
frequently  pointed  at  and  admired  as  he  passed  along,  for  his  fea- 
tures were  manly,  well-formed,  and  expressive,  and  his  carriage 
was  graceful  and  distinguished.  He  was  sprightly  in  conversa- 
tion, and  his  voice  was  uncommonly  musical.  His  complexion 
was  between  brown  and  fair,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  and  ani* 
mated.    His  countenance  was  a  fiuthful  index  of  his  heart 

He  endeavoured  to  temper  the  warmth  of  his  constitution  hj 
the  regularity  of  his  living  and  the  plainness  of  his  diet  Ho  in- 
dulged little  in  either  wine  or  sleep,  and  fed  chiefly  on  fruita  and 
Tegetahles. 

In  his  early  dajrs  he  was  nice  and  neat  in  his  dress,  even  to  a 
degree  of  aflfectation,  which,  in  later  life,  he  ridiculed  when  wiii- 
ing  to  his  brother  Gheiardo.     "  Do  yoa  remember/'  he  sayi, 
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ham  nneh  ears  we  employed  in  the  lure  of  dressing  our  per- 
;  whtu  WB  trayerBeci  the  streets,  with  whst  attention  did  we 


not  sTQid  eveiy  breath  of  wind  which  might  diuompose  our  hair ; 
and  with  what  caution  did  we  not  prevent  the  least  speck  of  dirt 
trma  aoding  oar  gannents  I " 

Una  vanitf/howeyer,  lasted  only  during  his  youthful  days. 
And  even  then  neither  attention  to  his  personal  appearance,  nor 
his  altachnient  to  the  &ir  sex,  nor  his  attendance  upon  the  great» 
could  iDdaee  Petnrch  to  neglect  his  own  mental  improvement, 
f^r,  amidst  all  these  oocupaliras,  he  found  leisure  for  application, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivatioin  of  his  favourite  pursuits 
of  Utaatiire. 

Inclined  by  nature  to  moral  philosophy,  he  was  guided  by  the 
reading  ol  Cicero  and  Seneca  to  that  profound  knowledge  of  the 
hmaan  heart,  of  the  duties  of  others  and  of  our  own  duties,  which 
shows  itself  in  all  his  writings.  Gifted  with  a  mind  full  of  en« 
thnsjaam  for  poetir,  he  learned  from  Virgil  eleganoe  and  dignity 
in  venafieation.  But  he  had  atiU  higher  advantages  from  th^ 
pemsal  of  Livy.  The  magnanimous  actions  of  Boman  heroes  so 
moeh  ezdted  the  soul  of  Petrarch,  that  he  thought  the  men  of  his 
own  age  light  and  contemptible. 

His  first  compositions  were  in  Latin :  many  motives,  however, 
indncad  him  to  eampose  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  Italian  was  then 
rtdkd,  which,  though  improved  by  Danto,  was  still,  in  many  re- 
irpecta,  harsh  and  melegant,  and  much  in  want  of  new  beauties. 
I'^tiaRh  wrote  for  the  uving,  and  for  that  portion  of  the  living 
who  were  least  of  all  to  be  fascinated  by  the  language  of  tlie  dead. 
Ijathk  might  be  all  very  well  for  inscriptions  on  mausoleums,  but 
it  was  not  suited  for  the  ears  of  beauty  and  the  bowers  of  love. 
The  Italian  language  acquired,  under  his  cultivation,  increased 
elrcance  and  richness,  so  that  the  harmony  of  his  style  has  con- 
Iribated  to  its  beauty.  He  did  not,  however,  attach  himself  solely 
to  Italian,  but  composed  much  in  Latin,  which  he  reserved  for 
graver,  or,  as  he  considered,  more  important  subjects.  His  com- 
positions in  Latin  are-— Africa,  an  epic  poem;  his  Bucolics,  con- 
uiniag  twelve  eclogues ;  and  three  oooks  of  epistles. 

PieCnrch  s  greatest  obstacles  to  improvement  arose  from  the 
Fcaraty  of  authors  whom  he  wished  to  consult — ^for  the  manu- 
ficriptB  of  the  writers  of  the  Ausustan  age  were,  at  tiiat  time, 
fu)  nncommon,  that  many  could  not  be  procured,  and  many 
more  of  them  eould  not  be  nurchased  under  the  most  extra- 
rogaat  price.  This  scarcity  of  books  had  checked  the  dawning 
L^ht  of  literature.  The  zeal  of  our  noet,  however,  surmounted 
all  these  obstacles,  for  he  was  indefiitigaDle  in  collecting  and  copy- 
ing many  of  the  choicest  manuscripts ;  and  posterity  is  indebted 
to  liim  for  the  possession  of  many  valuable  writings,  which  were 
in  dagger  of  bong  lost  through  the  careleasneaa  or  ignorance  of 
the 
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Petrarch  cottld  not  bat  perceive  the  superiority  of  his  own  nn- 
derstondin^  and  the  brilliancj  of  his  abilities.  The  modest 
humility  which  knows  not  its  own  worth  is  not  wont  to  show  itself 
in  minds  much  above  mediocrity;  and  to  elevated  geniuses  this 
virtue  is  a  stranger.  Petrarch  from  his  youthfal  age  had  an  in- 
ternal assurance  that  he  should  prove  worthy  of  estimation  and 
honours.  Nevertheless,  as  he  advanced  in  the  field  of  science,  he 
saw  the  prospect  increase,  Alps  over  Alps,  and  seemed  to  be  lost 
amidst  the  immensity  of  objects  before  him.  Hence  the  anticipa- 
tion of  immeasurable  labours  occasionally  damped  his  application. 
But  from  this  depression  of  spirits  he  was  much  reheved  by  the 
encouragement  of  John  of  Florence,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Pope,  a  man  of  learning  and  probity.  He  soon  distinguished  the 
extraordinary  abilities  of  Petrarch ;  he  directed  him  in  his  studies, 
and  cheered  up  his  ambition.  Petrarch  returned  his  affection  with 
unbounded  confidence.  He  entrusted  him  with  all  his  foibles,  his 
disffusts,  and  his  uneasinesses.  He  says  that  he  never  conversed 
with  him  without  finding  himself  more  calm  and  composed,  and 
more  animated  for  study. 

The  superior  sagacity  of  our  poet,  together  with  his  pleaidng 
manners,  and  his  increasing  reputation  for  knowledge,  ensured  to 
him  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  success.  His  conversation 
was  courted  by  men  of  rank,  and  his  acquaintance  was  sought  by 
men  of  learning.  It  was  at  this  time,  1326,  that  his  merit  pro- 
cured him  the  mendship  and  patronage  of  James  Golonna,  inho 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  fiEonilies  <^ 
Italy. 

"  About  the  twenty-second  year  of  my  life,"  Petrarch  writes  to 
one  of  his  friends,  **  1  became  acquainted  with  James  Colonna. 
He  had  seen  me  whilst  I  resided  at  Bologna,  and  was  prepos- 
sessed, as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  with  my  appearance.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Avignon,  he  again  saw  me,  when,  havincr  inquired 
minutely  into  the  state  of  my  affairs,  he  admitted  me  to  nis  friend- 
ship. I  cannot  sufficientiy  describe  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temprr, 
his  social  disposition,  his  moderation  in  prosperity,  his  constancy 
in  adversity.  I  speak  not  from  report,  but  m>m  my  own  experi- 
ence. He  was  endowed  with  a  persuasive  and  forciole  eloquence. 
His  conversation  and  letters  displayed  the  amiableness  of  his 
sincere  character.  He  gained  tiie  first  place  in  my  affections, 
which  he  ever  afterwards  retained." 

Such  is  the  portrait  which  our  poet  gives  of  James  Colonna. 
A  £edthful  and  wise  friend  is  among  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
fortune ;  but,  as  friendships  cannot  wholly  feed  our  affections,  the 
heart  of  Petrarch,  at  this  ardent  age,  was  destined  to  be  swayed 
by  still  tenderer  feelings.  He  h^  nearly  finished  his  twenty- 
third  year  without  having  ever  seriously  known  the  passion  of 
love.  In  that  year  he  first  saw  Laura.  Concerning  tms  lady,  at 
one  time,  when  no  life  of  Petrarch  had  been  yet  written  that  was 
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not  emde  cad  inaoeimte,  his  biojs^phen  launched  into  the  wfldeat 
specnlatioiis.  One  antfaior  consuered  her  as  an  allegorical  being  ; 
another  discovered  her  to  be  a  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  another 
thonght  lier  an  allegory  of  poetoy  and  repentaace.  Some  denied 
her  eyen  allegorical  existence,  and  deemed  her  a  mere  phantom 
beanty,  with  which  the  poet  had  fallen  in  love,  like  I^gmauon  with 
the  work  of  his  own  creation.  All  these  caprices  about  Laura*s 
history  haye  been  long  since  dissipated,  though  the  principal  £EU!ts 
respecting  her  were  never  distinctly  verified,  tdl  De  Sade,  ner  own 
descendant,  wrote  his  memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Petrarch. 

Petrarch  himself  relates  that  in  1327,  exactlv  at  the  first  hour 
of  the  6th  of  April,  he  first  beheld  Laura  in  the  cSinrch  of  St.  Clara 
of  Avi^on,*  where  neither  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  nor  the 
solemnity  of  the  day,  could  prevent  him  from  bemg  smitten  for 
life  with  hmnan  love.  In  that  Mai  hour  he  saw  a  lady,  a  little 
younfler  than  himself,f  in  a  oreen  mantle  sprinkled  with  violets, 
on  wnich  her  golden  hair  fell  plaited  in  tresses.  She  was  dis- 
tingniflhftd  from  all  others  by  ner  proud  and  delicate  carriage. 
The  impression  which  she  made  on  nis  heart  was  sudden,  yet  it 
was  never  efiboed. 

Lamray  descended  from  a  fiinuly  of  ancient  and  noble  extrac- 
tion, was  the  dau^ter  of  Audibert  de  Noves,  a  Proven9al  noble- 
man, by  his  wife  Eonessenda.  She  was  bom  at  Avi^on,  pro- 
bably in  1308.  She  had  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  married 
in  1325  to  Hug|h  de  Sade.  The  particulars  of  her  life  are  little 
known,  as  Petrarch  has  left  few  traces  of  them  in  lus  letters ;  and 
it  was  still  less  likely  that  he  should  enter  upon  her  personal  his- 
tory in  his  sonnets,  which,  as  they  were  principally  addressed  to 
herself,  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  inform  her  of  what  she 
already  knew. 

While  many  writers  have  erred  in  considering  Petrarch's  at- 
tachment as  visionaxy,  others,  who  have  allowed  me  reality  of  his 
passion,  have  been  mistaken  in  their  opinion  of  its  object.  They 
allege  that  Petrarch  was  a  happy  lover,  and  that  his  mistress  was 
accustomed  to  meet  him  at  Vaucluse,  and  make  him  a  full  com- 
pensation for  his  fondness.  No  one  at  aU  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  writings  of  Petrarch  wiU  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  an  ab- 
surd fiction.  Laura,  a  married  woman,  who  bore  ten  children  to 
a  rather  morose  husband,  could  not  have  gone  to  meet  him  at 
Vaucluse  without  the  most  flagrant  scandal.  It  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  she  repudiated  his  passion  whenever  it  threatened 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  virtuous  mendship.    On  one  occasion, 

*  BcfonthtiNiblicitfon  of  Dc  Sade'f  **  WtaiolfM  pour  Iftvle  de  Petimrque,'*  the 
Rpofft  WW  thai  Pctrarah  Snt  nw  Laun  at  VsnduM.  The  truth  of  their  flrtt  meet- 
ing in  tite  diiiich  of  SL  Clan  depends  on  the  authenticity  of  the  famous  note  on  the 
MS.  Vir|[U  of  Petrarch,  which  is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 

t  Petravefa,  ta  hia  dialqgue  with  St.  Augustin,  sUtes  that  he  was  older  than  Laura 
by  a  few  yean. 

b 
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ndien  he  seemed  to  presnme  too  far  «poii  her  ihvonr,  tke  mad  to 
him  with  Bererity,  '*  I  am  not  what  yoa  take  me  in"  If  his  love 
had  heen  snooessftd*  he  woeli  have  said  leas  abottt  it 

Of  the  two  p^s<m8  in  this  love  affldr,  I  an  mon  inciiaad  to 
pily  Latua  than  Betraich.  IndepeBdaRfly  of  her  pewwataJ  flhimna, 
I  cannot  conoeiTe  Laura  otherwise  than  as  a  kiM-heartod,  love- 
able  woman,  who  conM  not  irell  he  supposed  to  be  totally  indif- 
ferent to  the  devotion  of  the  most  funons  aad  fasdnatiitg  man  of 
his  age.  On  the  other  haml,  what  was  the  penally  that  she  vtobU 
have  paid  if  she  had  enoooraged  his  addrssses  as  &r  as  ke  vraold 
have  carried  them?  Her  disgrace,  a  st^pma  left  on  her  hmdiy, 
and  the  loss  of  all  that  eharaoter  whidi  i^holds  a  woman  in  her 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  world.  I  wooH  not  go  ao  &r 
as  to  say  that  she  did  not  at  times  betrayan  aaxie^  to  letaiB  him 
imder  the  spell  of  her  fascination,  as,  for  instance,  whan  alM  is 
said  to  have  cast  her  eyes  to  the  gromid  in  sadneaa  irtwn  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  leave  AvigBon ;  hot  still  I  should  like  to 
hear  her  own  explanati<m  before  1  oondemned  her.  And,  altsr 
all,  she  was  only  anxions  for  the  contisoanoe  of  attntlonB,  n- 
specting  which  she  had  made  a  fixed  nnderstaadiog  timt  tfa^ 
should  not  exceed  the  boimds  of  iaaooenea. 

We  have  no  distinct  account  how  her  faosbaikd  rMrdiad  the 
homage  of  Petrarch  to  his  wife — ^whether  it  flattarsd  am  canity, 
or  moved  his  wrath.  As  tradition  gives  him  no  vaETtfood  cliarac- 
ter  for  temper,  the  latter  snppoaition  is  the  mors  prohuile.  Evonr 
moniin^  that  he  went  ont  he  might  hear  from  aome  kinA  fkaead 
the  praises  <^  a  new  sonnet  whMh  Petraroh  had  wxittan  ea  his 
wife;  and,  when  he  came  back  to  dimur,  of  coarse  hia  good 
humour  was  not  improved  by  the  intelligenoe.  fie  ww  in  tiie 
habit  of  scolding  her  till  she  wept;  he  married  seven  montiki 
after  her  deailh,  and,  from  all  that  is  Imown  of  hini,  npears  to 
have  been  a  bad  husband.  I  saspeot  that  Laom  paid  dauly  for 
her  poet's  idolatrr. 

No  inddents  of  Bstmrdi's  life  have  been  tianamittitd  to  ns  for 
the  first  year  or  two  aftw  his  attodmient  to  Laura  eommenced. 
He  seems  to  have  oontinoed  at  Avignon,  pmsecmting  hia  stodies 
aad  feeding  his  passion. 

James  Colonna,  his  friend  and  patron,  was  promoted  in  Id5t9  to 
the  bishdprio  of  Lombes  m  Gasomy;  and  in  the  year  1890  he 
went  from  Avign<m  to  take  poasession  of  his  diocese,  and  invited 
Petmohtoaocompaayhim  tohisiesidenoe.  No  invitation  oouM 
be  more  acceptable  to  car  poet:  tiiey  set  out  at  the  end  of  If^nh, 
1380.  In  onler  to  reach  Lombes,  it  was  necessarjr  to  cross  tiie 
whole  of  Languedoo,  and  to  pass  through  Montpeher,  Narbonne, 
aad  Toulouae.  Petrardi  already  knew  Montpeher,  where  he  had, 
or  ouriit  to  have,  studied  the  law  for  four  years. 

FuU  of  enthusiaam  for  Rome,  Petrarch  was  leioioed  to  find  at 
Narbonne  the  city  which  had  been  the  first  Roman  colony  pleated 
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among  tiia  Oanb.  This  colony  had  been  fomed  entirely  of  Bo- 
man  citizens,  and,  in  order  to  reoondle  them  to  tfaek  exile,  the 
city  was  built  like  a  little  image  of  Bome.  It  had  its  capitol, 
its  baths,  axchea,  and  Immtains ;  all  which  wtorka  were  worthy  of 
the  Boman  name.  In  passing  through  Narbonne,  Petrarch  dis- 
covered a  nnmber  of  ancient  monnments  and  inscriptions. 

Our  tr«yeIlerB  thence  prooeeded  to  Tovlouse,  where  they 
passed  serend  dxys.  This  citjr,  which  was  known  even  before 
the  fonndalaoB  of  Borne,  is  called,  in  some  ancient  Boman  acts, 
'^Boma  Gtaromnae."  It  wae  famous  in  the  dassicai  ages  for 
coitivniing  Eteratura  After  tiie  fiedl  of  the  Boman  empire,  the 
soocesBive  inonrskms  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Normaam,  for  a  long  time  siknoea  the  Moses  at  Tonbnse ;  but 
^tnsy  vetnnied  to  tneir  farowite  haimt  after  ages  of  barbarism 
had  pftaaed  away.  De  Sade  says,  that  what  is  termed  Pirovenoal 
poet^  was  mmm  more  ooltiYBted  hy  the  LangnedodLans  tiiaa  oy 
the  Ptoven9a]s.  properly  so  called.  The  city  of  Toaloiise  was 
considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  tiiis  earliest  modem  poetry, 
winch  was  carried  to  perfection  in  tiie  twelfth  and  thirteentii  cen- 
tones,  under  the  patronajge  of  the  Gonnts  of  Tooloose,  partico- 
larly  Banaond  Y.,  and  his  son,  Baimond  VI.    Petcarcii  speaJca 


1^1  ptaise  of  tiioae  poets  in  his  Trivmphs  ef  Lov«.  It  has 
been  a£ged  that  he  owed  tlMm  this  made  of  ins  ngard  for  their 
having  been  so  nsefid  to  him  in  his  Italian  poetry;  |md  Nostra- 
daans  even  aoonea  ham  of  having  stolen  mack  firam  them.  But 
TasBoni,  who  onderttood  the  Vtoytrn^  poets  b^ker  than  Nostra- 
damus, defends  him  saoeenAdly  from  tins  ahsaxd  aoeosation. 

Althoagh  ftovmyal  poeby  was  a  little  on  its  decline  since  the 
daya  of  mo  Dnkea  of  Aqoitaine  and  the  Counts  of  Toolouse,  it 
was  stia  heklia  honoar ;  and,  when  Petrarch  arrived,  the  Floral 
games  had  been  established  at  Tooloosa  daring  six  years.i' 

Ere  long,  however,  ecor  travelkn  foond  lesa  a^eeable  olijectB 
of  curiosity,  that  formed  a  sad  contrast  with  the  chivalric  man- 
ners, the  floiBl  games,  and  the  gay  poetry  of  southern  France. 
Biriuip  Cokmna  and  Petnrcfa  had  intended  to  ramain  for  some 
time  at  Toaloose ;  bat  their  sf^oorn  was  abridged  by  their  horror 
at  a  tmgie  eventf  in  the  principal  monaalaiy  <tt  the  place.    Then 


♦  **  ThmVlanJLttmm wett  twrttttd  tn  Fwnee  te  iaS4.  Tbcy  wvra  finmded  toy 
ClRMDtliui  teuie,  CooBteM  of  Toahmie,  uid  aonually  odetonUd  in  the  month  of 
Sby.  The  OmmMn  pvMWied  n  c^Het,  whidi  aaemblcd  nil  0w  fftmti  of  Pimneet  hi 
aitOcM  ttbtmn,  rtrtMgJ  with  iowen;  nod  he  thnt  ptoduced  the  hett  poem  wm  r»> 
warded  with  n  ▼iokt  of  cold.  There  -were,  Ukewlie.  Inferior  prixes  of  flowers  mede 
in  ril««r.  hi  the  incnKne,  the  euuqueiuw  «««  crowned  with  Maurei  ehepteu  of 
their  own  njeyertlw  flowen.  During  the  esRinony  degraes  were  deo  conlhrred.  He 
who  hed  won  n  prte  thtee  timet  wee  prrmounoed  e  doctor  *  en  g««w  jcfoice,'  the  name 
of  the  poeny  of  Oie  Provcnnel  TVeuhndonie.  Thle  Inelltntlab,  howeter  fllmtastic, 
m»  bemuM  conMnon  ihiwjh  the  whole  of  Fnnee.''->irar«M'«  HMery  ef  MngHth 

t  I'lM^  UBMfcrrii  the  ftOowtag  MiecdBte  fVmn  LeynH^  VlaiKl  dl  Petrnien  4«oi  f . 
pi  lia  et  M^).  It  behovei  me  to  eonitn,  however,  thnt  I  reeoUeet  no  alluetoo  to  it  In 
my  of  PetinrA'e  letteie,  and  I  hnvt  found  numy  thhigt  la  Leimtl'i  hook  whieh  makn 
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lived  in  that  monastery  a  yonng  monk,  named  Aogostin,  who  was 
expert  in  music,  and  accompanied  the  psahnodj  of  the  religions 
brothers  with  beautiful  touches  on  the  organ.    The  superior  of 
the  convent,  reluung  its  discipline,  permitted  Augustin  fireqaentlj 
to  mix  with  the  worM,  in  order  to  teach  music,  and  to  ino^prore 
himself  in  the  art.    The  young  monk  was  in  the  habit  of  &mi- 
liarly  visiting  the  house  of  a  respectable  citizen :  he  was  frequently 
in  the  society  of  his  daughter,  and,  by  the  express  encouragement 
of  her  £either,  undertook  to  exercise  her  in  the  practice  of  music. 
Another  young  man,  who  was  in  love  with  the  girl,  grew  jealous 
of  the  monk,  who  was  allowed  to  converse  so  iamiliany  with  her 
whilst  he,  her  lay  admirer,  could  only  have  stolen  glimpses  of  her 
as  she  passed  to  church  or  to  public  spectacles.  He  set  about  the 
ruin  of  his  supposed  rival  with  cunning  atrocity ;  and,  finding  that 
the  young  woman  was  infirm  in  healm,  suborned  a  physician,  as 
wor&iless  as  himself^  to  declare  that  she  was  precnant    Her  cre- 
dulous father,  without  inquiring  whetiier  the  mtdligence  was  true 
or  false,  went  to  the  superior  of  the  convent,   and    accused 
Augustin,  who,  though  thunderstruck  at  the  accusation,  denied  it 
firmly,  and  defended  himself  intrepidly.    But  the  superior  was 
deaf  to  his  plea  of  innocence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up  in 
his  cell,  that  he  might  await  his  punishment.    Thither  the  poor 
young  man  was  conducted,  and  uirew  himself  on  his  bed  in  a 
state  of  horror. 

The  superior  and  the  elders  among  the  fiiars  thou^t  it  a  meet 
£Ette  for  the  accused  that  he  should  oe  buried  alive  in  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  after  receiving  the  terrific  sentence  of  "  Vad^  in 
pace."  At  the  end  of  several  days  the  victim  dashed  out  lus 
brains  against  the  walls  of  his  sepulchre.  Bishop*  Colonna,  who. 
it  would  appear,  had  no  power  to  oppose  this  hideous  transaction, 
when  he  was  informed  of  it,  determined  to  leave  the  place  imme- 
diately ;  and  Petrarch  in  his  indignation  exclaimed — 

"  Heu  I  fufe  erudelet  terns,  fki^e  littiu  ftTantm.**— Vimo. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1330,  the  Bishop  of  Lombes  and  Petrarch 

2uitted  Toulouse,  and  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  the  dioceae. 
iombes — ^in  Latin,  Lombarium — ^lies  at  the  foot  of  the  'Pyrenees^ 
only  eight  leagues  from  Toulouse.  It  is  small  and  ill-built,  and 
offers  no  allurement  to  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller.  Till  lately 
it  had  been  a  simple  abbe^  of  the  Augustine  monks.  The  whole 
of  the  clergy  of  the  little  city,  singing  psalms,  issued  out  of  Lombes 
to  meet  their  new  pastor,  who,  under  a  rich  canopy,  was  conducted 
to  the  principal  church,  and  there,  in  his  episcopal  robes,  blessed 
the  people,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse.  Petrarch  beheld 
with  admiration  the  dignified  behaviour  of  the  youthful  prelate. 
James  Colonna,  though  accustomed  to  the  wealtli  and  luxury  of 
Rome,  came  to  the  I^renean  rocks  with  a  pleased  countenance. 
'*  His  aspect,"  says  Petrarch,  "  made  it  seem  as  if  Italy  had  been 
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trsnsparted  into  Gascony.**  Nothing  is  more  beautifol  than  the 
patient  endnnmoe  of  onr  destiny;  yet  there  are  many  priests 
wifto  mmld  Boffer  tnuislation  to  a  well-paid,  though  mountainous 
bisbopric,  with  patience  and  piety. 

Tbe  yidnity  of  the  I^nrenees  renders  the  climate  of  Lombes 

veiy  severe ;  and  the  character  and  conversation  of  the  inhabi- 

tanlB  were  scarcely  more  genial  than  their  climate.    But  Petrarch 

found  in  the  Bishop's  abode  friends  who  consoled  him  in  this  exile 

among  the  Lombesians.    Two  yonng  and  familiar  inmates  of  the 

Bisltfip's  honse  attracted  and  returned  his  attachment.    The  first 

««f  d[i€«e  was  Lello  di  Ste&ni,  a  youth  of  a  noble  and  ancient 

Sunily  in  Rome,  long  attached  to  the  Colonnas.    Lello's  gifted 

ondenlanding  was  improved  by  study ;  so  Petrarch  tells  us ;  and 

be  oould  have  been  no  ordinary  man  whom  our  acoompli^ed 

poet  so  highly  valued.    In  his  youth  he  had  quitted  his  studies 

^JT  the  profession  of  arms ;  but  the  return  of  peace  restored  him 

to  his  literaiy  pursuits.      Such  was  the  attachment  between 

Petrarch  and  Liello,  that  Petrarch  gave  him  the  name  of  L«elius, 

the  most  attached  companion  of  scipio.    The  other  friend  to 

wbom  Petrarch  attached  himself  in  the  house  of  James  Golonna 

w-as  a  joung  German,  extremely  accomplished  in  music.  De  Sade 

•^TS  that  hu  name  was  Louis,  without  mentioning  his  cognomen. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ham,  near  Bois  le  Due,  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  Rhine  between  Brabant  and  Holland.    Petrarch,  with  his 

Itafian  prejudices,  regarded  him  as  a  barbarian  by  birth ;  but  he 

was  so  msdnated  by  nis  serene  temper  and  strong  judpaent,  that 

be  feinted  him  out  to  be  the  chief  of  all  his  friends,  and  gave  him 

the  name  of  Socrates,  noting  him  as  an  example  that  Nature  can 

atADetimes  produce  geniuses  m  the  most  unpropitious  regions. 

After  having  passed  the  summer  of  1380  at  Lombes,  tiie  Bishop 
returned  to  Avi^on,  in  order  to  meet  his  father,  the  elder  Stefano 
ColooBa*  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal. 

The  Colonnas  were  a  funfly  of  the  first  distinction  in  modem 
Itslr.  They  had  been  exceecUn^y  powerful  during  the  popedom 
<^  Boni&ee  Vlll.,  through  the  talents  of  the  late  Cardinal  James 
Colonna,  brother  of  the  fiimous  old  Steffino,  so  well  Imown  to 
Petrarch,  and  whom  he  used  to  call  a  phoenix  sprung  up  from 
the  ashes  of  Rome.  Their  house  possessed  tdso  an  mfluential 
pufalie  character  in  the  Cardinal  Pietro,  brother  of  the  younger 
Sti'fiuio.  They  were  formidable  from  the  territories  and  casUes 
wfaieh  they  jMssessed,  and  by  their  alliance  and  friendship  with 
Charles,  Km^  of  Naples.  The  power  of  the  Colonna  family 
beraaM  oiEnisive  to  Bomface,  who,  besides,  hated  the  two  Cardi- 
nals for  havinff  opposed  the  renunciation  of  Celestine  V.,  which 
Bcnifoee  had  fraudulently  obtained.  Boniface  procured  a  crusade 
MsiDst  them.  They  were  beaten,  expelled  from  their  castles,  and 
auDosI  externiinated ;  they  implorea  peace,  but  in  vain;  they 
were  driven  from  Rome,  and  obuged  to  seek  refuge*  aome  in  Sidly, 


xtn  Liys  or  fbxbarch. 

aad  others  in  Franiee.    Duiing  the  tune  of  their  exile,  "Botuhee 
proclfldmed  it  a  capital  cxime  to  sive  shelter  to  anjr  of  thexa. 

The  Coionnaa  finaHj  xetamed  to  their  digiikieB  and  propertv, 
and  afterwards  mode  successful  war  againat  the  honae  of  ih/ai 
liYak,  the  Onim. 

John  Colonoa,  the  Gardmal^  hiother  of  the  Bishop  of  Lombes. 
and  SOB  of  old  Ste&ao,  was  one  of  the  rery  ablest  men  at  the 
papal  couyt  He  insisted  on  our  poet  taking  up  his  ahode  in  his 
own  palaee  at  Aiignon.  "  What  good  fovtone  was  this  for  me ! ' 
says  Petrarch.  "  This  great  man  never  made  me  feel  that  he  was 
my  superior  in  station.  He  w)is  like  a  father  or  an  indulgent 
brother ;  and  I  lived  in  his  houae  as  if  it  had  been  my  own."  At 
a  subsequent  period,  we  find  him  on  somewhat  cooler  terms  with 
John  Golonna,  and  complaining  that  his  domestic  dependence  had 
by  length  of  time,  become  wearisome  to  him.  But  sreai  aUowanet 
is  to  he  made  for  such  apparent  iaeonsistencies  in  namon  attadi- 
ment.  At  different  times  our  feelings  and  language  on  any  sub- 
ject may  be  diffnent  without  being  iasinoere.  The  truth  aeems 
to  be  that  Petrarch  looked  forward  to  the  friendship  of  the  Ckiloa- 
nas  for  promotion,  which  he  either  reoeiYed  scantily,  or  not  at  aU : 
so  it  is  Uttle  marvellous  if  he  should  have  at  last  felt  the  tediom 
of  patronage. 

For  the  present,  however,  this  home  was  completely  to  Pe- 
trarch's taste.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  straagera  dis- 
tinguished by  their  knowledge  and  talents,  whom  the  papal  eooxt 
attracted  to  Avipnon,  which  was  now  the  great  centre  of  all 
political  negotiations. 

This  assemUage  of  the  learned  had  a  powerM  infine&iee  on 
Petrarch's  fine  imagination.  He  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  the  perusal  of  Liry,  and  bis  enthusiaam  for  ancient  Home  was 
heightened,  if  posaihle,  by  the  conversation  of  old  Stefiuio  Colonna. 
who  dwelt  on  no  subject  with  so  much  interest  as  on  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  ancient  city,  mi^estic  even  in  their  ruins. 

During  the  bitter  persecution  raised  against  his  famify  by 
Bonifooe  VIII.,  Stefano  Colonna  had  been  the  chief  object  of  the 
Pope's  implacable  resentment.  Though  oppressed  by  the  most 
adverse  drcumstanoes,  his  estates  confiscated,  his  palaces  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  himself  driven  into  exile,  the  majesty  of  his 
appearance,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  character,  attracted  tiie 
respect  of  strangers  wherever  he  went.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
sovereign  prince  rather  than  of  an  exile,  and  commanded  moK 
record  than  monardis  in  the  height  of  their  ostentatson. 

In  the  nictuie  of  hia  times,  Stefiiao  makes  a  noble  and  con- 
mandin^  figure.  If  the  reader,  however,  happens  to  wsoxdi  into 
that  period  of  Italian  history>  he  wiU  find  many  foots  to  cool  tike 
romance  of  hia  imagination  reapaeting  all  the  Oobnna  fomily. 
Thev  were,  in  plain  truth,  an  oppreasive  aristocratio  fomily.  Iha 
fositum  of  Italy  whaoh  they  and  their  tyransioal  rivals  posBessed 


Tlie  highways  were  xendered  im- 
hf  hMMfittf,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  eostestiiig  feudal 
kvb :  aod  life  and  poroperty  weie  eTerywhere  insecure. 

Sidno,  QcircrthelraB,  aeeiBB  to  hove  been  a  man  ibnned  ior 
better  iiamm.  He  improved  in  the  ichool  of  misfortune — the 
snmity  of  hia  lemper  reomined  unclouded  by  adyersity,  and  his 
freoitiea  aaimp^ied  by  age. 

AoMmg  the  iUufltnoaa  strangers  who  came  to  Aidgnon  at  this 
tiiBe.  was  oar  oomiiiyman,  Bu£ard  de  Bury,  then  accounted  the 
tsoA  leKBcd  man  of  England.    He  arrived  at  Avignon  in  1331* 
karing  been  sent  to  the  Pope  by  Edward  HI.    De  Sade  conceives 
xhai  the  objeet  of  his  embassy  was  to  justify  his  sovereign  before 
the  Bootiff  finr  having  eon&;ied  the  Qoeen-moiher  in  the  castle  of 
Kisngi,  and  hr  havuig  caused  her  fiivouztte,  Boger  de  Mortimer, 
tf  be  banged.    It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  so  illustrious  a 
i^txaa^er  as  Biduod  de  Bury  should  be  received  with  distinction 
I./  Caidiiial  Cohmna.    Petraroh  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
i  nninff  bis  acq[ttaintan£e,  confident  that  De  Bury  could  give  him 
^idaable  infiicmatieB  on  many  pointB  of  ceography  and  history. 
TbcT  bad  aeveral  ooiiversatioiis.    Petararcn  tells  us  that  he  en- 
treated the  laamed  Englishman  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
tme  ahuiAm  of  the  ialfi  of  Thule,  <^  which  the  ancients  speak 
with  maeb  uaoertainfy,  but  which  their  best  geographers  place  at 
the  dinttiiw  of  some  davs'*  navigation  hoot  the  north  of  England. 
I>e  Buy  was,  in  all  prolwbili^,  pnszled  with  the  question,  though 
be  did  not  Wie  to  9oniess  his  ignoranoe.    He  excused  himself  by 
jYnnigBg  to  inqnua  into  the  subject  as  soon  as  he  should  get 
back  to  ma  booln  in  En{^aiid,  and  to  wxita  to  him  the  best  infor- 
aaaiiaB  be  eonld  aflbfd.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he 
perionaed  bis  pnmiise. 

De  Bvy's  stay  at  the  court  of  Avignon  was  very  short  King 
Fldviid,  it  Ib  true,  sent  him  a  second  time  to  the  Pope,  two  years 
atewvda,  oa  important  business.  The  seeds  of  discord  between 
Fianee  and  KnAnd  began  to  germinate  strongly,  and  that  dr- 
^UHtaaea  piobudy  oocaaoned  De  Bury's  second  mission.  Un- 
tomiaiely,  however,  Petraroh  could  not  avail  himself  of  his 
KOn  fio  IS  to  have  further  intnrviews  with  the  English  scholar. 
I  vtniih  wrola  repeated^  to  De  Buy  for  his  promised  explana- 
^^  nipeotiafl  Thula ;  Vut^  whether  our  countryman  had  found 
ft*<UnaE  ia  bia  utnary  to  satisfy  hia  inquiries,  or  was  prevented  by 
*  a  ftmt  oeoKiationa,  there  is  »o  appearance  of  his  having 
*^  ttivarBd  Petrarch's  latters. 

^kkao  Cokmna  the  younger  had  brought  with  him  to  Avignon 
wo  Mt  Agi^ito,  a^  was  destined  for  the  church,  that  he  might 
^  «dicated  uader  the  eyes  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Bishop,  who 
**^  ^aaeks.  These  two  prelatea  joined  with  their  fi^har  in 
*Bir^^  IWaidi  to  T^r'Ht^r^  the  superintendence  of  A^^pxto's 
fi^oi^'i-   Our  poet»  avarickma  of  his  tima»  and  jealoua  of  hia  mda- 
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pendence,  was  at  first  reluotant  to  undertake  llie  change  ;  1 
from  his  attachment  to  the  fionily,  at  last  accepted  it  &e  S 
tells  us  that  Petrarch  was  not  successful  in  the  young  man's  e 
cation ;  and,  from  a  natural  partialily  for  the  hero  of  lus  biograii 
lays  the  blame  on  his  pupil.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowlea 
that  a  man  with  poetiy  in  his  head  and  love  in  his  heart  was  i 
the  most  proper  mentor  in  the  world  for  a  youth  who  was  to 
educated  iot  tne  church.  At  this  time,  Petrarch's  passion  for  Lm 
continued  to  haunt  his  peace  with  incessant  violence.  She  li 
"received  him  at  first  with  good-humour  and  affability ;  but  it  t 
only  while  he  set  strict  bounds  to  the  expression  of  his  attaching 
He  had  not,  however,  sufficient  self-command  to  comply  with  tlM 
terms.  His  constant  assiduities,  his  eyes  continually  riveted  up 
her,  and  the  wildness  of  his  looks,  convinced  her  of  his  inordiiu 
attachment;  her  virtue  took  alarm;  she  retired  whenever  I 
approached  her,  and  even  covered  her  face  with  a  veil  whilst  I 
was  present,  nor  would  she  condescend  to  the  slightest  action  i 
look  that  might  seem  to  countenance  his  passion. 

Petrarch  complains  of  these  severities  in  many  of  his  melaneho 
sonnets.  Meanwhile,  if  frtme  could  have  been  a  balm  to  love.  1 
miffht  have  been  happy.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  was  increasiq 
and  his  compositions  were  read  with  universal  approbation. 

The  next  mteresting  event  in  our  poet's  life  was  a  larger  conn 
of  travels,  which  he  took  through  tne  north  of  France,  throoti 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  Germany,  subsequently  to  m 
tour  in  Languedoc.  Petrarch  mentions  that,  he  undertook  tld 
journey  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  prompts 
to  travel  not  only  b^  his  curiosity  to  observe  men  and  manneit 
by  his  desire  of  seemg  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  his  hopes  a 
discovering  the  MSS.  of  ancient  authors,  out  also,  we  may  tw 
lieve,  by  his  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to  escape  from  himself,  an^ 
to  forget  Laura. 

From  Paris  Petrarch  wrote  as  follows  to  Cardinal  Golonoi 
"I  have  visited  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Franoei 
I  entered  it  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that  was  felt  by  Apuleiaj 
when  he  visited  Hynata,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  celebrated  for  iti 
ma^c,  of  which  such  wondernd  thin^  were  related,  looking 
agam  and  aoain  at  every  object,  in  sohcitous  suspense,  to  bur* 
wnether  all  that  he  had  heard  of  the  iiEir-fiuned  place  was  true  ot 
false.  Here  I  pass  a  great  deal  of  time  in  observation,  and,  as 
the  day  is  too  snort  for  my  curiosity,  I  add  the  night  At  last  it 
seems  to  me  that,  by  long  exploring,  I  have  enabled  myself  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  mlse  in  what  is  related  about 
Paris.  But,  as  the  subject  would  be  too  tedious  for  this  occasion* 
I  shall  defer  entering  fully  into  particulars  tiU  I  can  do  so  rird 
voce.  My  impatience,  however,  impels  me  to  sketch  for  yoa 
briefly  a  genml  idea  of  this  so  celebn^^  dty,  and  of  tiie  cha- 
nuster  of  its  inhabitantB. 
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"  Vtm,  Humf^  alwayB  inferior  to  its  fame,  and  much  indebted 
to  tke  fioi  of  its  own  people,  is  midoubtedly  a  great  city.  To  be 
mm,  I  nefver  saw  a  dirtier  place,  except  Avignon.  At  the  same 
tune,  ilB  population  contains  the  most  learned  of  men,  and  it  is 
Hkc  A  great  basket  in  which  axe  collected  the  rarest  fruits  of  every 
cwatij.  From  the  time  that  its  nniversity  was  fomided,  as  they 
MT,  by  Alcoin,  the  teacher  of  Charlemagne,  there  has  not  been, 
to  IDT  knowledge,  a  sin^  Parisian  of  any  fame.  The  great  lu- 
uoaries  of  the  university  were  all  strangers ;  and,  if  the  love  of 
mj  ommtrv  does  not  deceive  me,  they  were  chiefly  Italians,  such 
ts'Piedfo  Lomhardo,  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Bonaventura,  and  many 

"The  chancter  of  the  Parisians  is  very  singular.  There  was 
•  tiffle  when,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  the  French  were 
Rrkoned  barbaiians.  At  present  the  case  is  wholly  changed.  A 
fkj  disposition,  love  of  society,  ease,  and  pkyfiilness  in  conver- 
utiaa  now  cfaancterize  them.  They  seeJc  every  opportunity  of 
dUtiogaiahin^  themselves ;  and  make  war  against  ail  cares  with 
juking,  knghing,  singing,  eating,  and  drinking.  Prone,  however, 
tt  wj  are  to  pleasure,  they  are  not  heroic  in  adversity.  The 
Freocfa  love  their  country  and  their  countrymen ;  they  censure 
with  zi^onr  the  faults  of  other  nations,  but  spread  a  propaprtion- 
•Uv  thick  veil  over  their  own  defacts.** 

Fron  Puis,  Petrarch  proceeded  to  Ghent,  of  which  only  h^ 
snkcs  mention  to  the  Cardinal,  without  noticing  any  of  the  towns 
that  Ii0  between.  It  is  curious  to  find  our  poet  out  of  humour 
«iih  FLmders  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  wine,  which  was 
Bot  ta  indiflenons  srticle.  In  the  lifter  part  of  his  life,  Petrarch 
Tis  oertuflly  one  of  the  most  abstemious  of  men ;  but  at  this 
I^eriod,  it  would  seem  that  he  drank  good  liquor  enough  to  be 
'•«aned  about  its  price. 

From  Ghent  he  passed  on  to  Liege.  **  This  city  is  distin- 
mhed,**  he  says,  "  oy  the  riches  and  the  number  of  its  clergy. 
As  I  had  heard  that  excellent  MSS.  might  be  found  there,  I 
■topped  in  the  place  for  some  tune.  But  is  it  not  Hingnlar  that  in 
H>  ooBsiderable  a  place  I  had  difficulty  to  procure  ink  enouffh  to 
copy  two  orations  of  Cicero's,  and  the  little  that  I  could  obtain 
*M  as  yellow  as  saffiran?" 

l^etitKh  was  received  at  most  of  the  places  he  visited,  and 
noR  ptrtindariy  at  Cologne,  with  marks  of  great  respect;  and 
he  wsg  sgrnadily  snmised  to  find  that  his  reputation  had  ac- 

S'nd  hini  the  partiautjr  and  acquaintance  of  several  inhabitants, 
was  conducted  by  his  new  friends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
vboe  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the  peiformance  of  a 
npentitioiis  annual  ceremony,  which,  for  its  singularity,  deserves 
^Wneorded. 

"The  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with  a  considerable 
"iBBber  of  women*  their  penons  comely,  and  their  dress  elegants 
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This  great  conooune  of  people  seemed  to  oreato  no  eoirfkirinn 
A  number  of  these  women,  with  dioaKfol  coontenanoes,  cruwumj 
with  flowers,  bathed  their  hands  and  anna  in  the  stream,  tni 
uttered,  at  the  same  time,  some  hairaoaioQa  esEpressions  in  a  lan^ 
gaage  which  I  did  not  nnderstsnd.  I  inqiiired  into  the  eaoBe  o^ 
this  oeremon J,  and  was  informed  l^at  it  arose  from  a  traditJnw 
among  the  people,  and  particularly  among  the  women,  that  the 
impending  calamities  of  the  year  were  earned  away  bythis  abln^ 
tion,  and  tiiat  blessings  socceeded  in  their  plftce.  Hence  Has 
ceremony  is  annually  renewed,  and  the  ablation  perfbnned  '^ 
unremitting  diligence.** 

Tlie  ceremony  being  finished,  Petrarch  smiled  at  their 
stition,  and  exclaim^,  '*0  happy  inhabitants  of  the  Bhine. 
whose  waters  wash  out  your  miseries,  whilst  neither  the  Po  nor 
tlie  Tiber  can  wash  ont  ours!  You  tnmsmit  your  evils  to  the 
Biitons  by  means  of  this  lirer,  whilst  we  send  off  ours  ta  the 
lUyrians  and  the  Africans.  It  seems  that  our  rivers  ha-ve  a 
slower  course/' 

Petrarch  shortened  his  excursion  that  he  mi^t  retanL  the 
sooner  to  Avignon,  wherB  the  Bishop  of  Lomhes  had  pnuoijad 
to  await  his  return,  and  take  him  to  Kome. 

"^nflien  he  arrived  at  Lyons,  however,  he  was  informed  tiiaft  the 
Bishop  had  departed  from  Avignon  for  Rome.  In  the  first 
paroxysm  of  his  disappointment  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friemi 
which  portrays  strongly  affectionate  fselings,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  irascible  temper.  When  he  came  to  Avignon,  the  Cardinal 
Colonna  relieved  him  from  his  irritation  by  anqnainting  him  with 
the  real  cause  of  his  brother's  departure.  The  flames  of  civil 
dissension  had  been  kindled  at  Rome  between  the  rival  fe«iiiw»g 
of  Colonna  and  Orsini.  The  latter  had  made  great  prepacatioos  j 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  In  this  crisis  of  anairs»  James 
Colonna  had  been  summoned  to  Rome  to  support  the  interests  of 
his  £unily,  and,  by  his  courage  and  influence,  to  procure  tkean  ^ 
succour  which  they  so  much  required. 

Petrarch  continued  to  reside  at  Avignon  for  several  years  after 
returning  from  his  travels  in  Franca  and  ilanders.  It  doee  not 
appear  from  his  sonnets,  durina  those  years,  either  that  his  pas- 
sion for  Laura  had  abated,  or  mat  she  had  given  him  any  mcoe 
encouragement  than  heretofore.  But  in  the  year  1834,  an  acci- 
dent renewed  the  utmost  tenderness  of  his  affections.  A  tenfl^k 
affliction  visited  the  city  of  Avignon.  The  brat  and  the  drou^ 
were  so  excessive  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  cnmmoa  peonk 
went  about  naked  to  the  waist,  and,  with  frensy  and  miaerahk 
cries,  implored  Heaven  to  put  an  end  to  their  calunitiea.  PetaonB 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  agea  had  their  bodies  covered  with  acalea 
and  changed  their  skins  like  serpents. 

Laura's  constitution  was  too  delicate  to  resist  this  infectious 
^vttlady,  and  her  illneaa  greatly  alarmed  PetraxoL    One  day  hi 
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taU  ker  pii^nckHi  haw  she  iraa,  and  was  fold  bj  him  tiuit  her 
cnnditioii  was  very  dangerous :  on  that  occasion  he  ooa^oaed  the 
feUoving  aoBRet :  ♦ — 

nh  lovvly  apklt.  if  ordalnM  to  leave 
lis  noital  lemiM t,  teree*  Its  time, 
BeavcB**  Ciuest  baWtattrm  ihaU  noeive 
And  wricome  licr  to  Incslfee  its  tweetcet  dime. 
If 


■ad  the  Plwiet  itwr  of  Beauty's  mieen* 
Tile  mo  win  oe  obtciued,  ao  dense  a  cloud 
Of  epaita  tnm  adHaflaat  itan  will  crowd 
To  gsia  iiMB  her  Deanty  inflnite. 
Say  thai  ane  ftxes  on  a  lover  ipherei 


the giocioiia  nn,  her  beauty  aoon 
Will  diaa  the  ipleodooror  inferior  star^-- 
Of  Mara,  at  Vcmn,  Mereury,  and  the  Moon. 
She  11  diooee  not  llaa«,  but  higher  placo  than  Mani 
Slw  will  ccfipee  all  nlanetarylC^, 
Aai  JvpilR  hiBicffwm  ManlnB  bright. 


I  trust  that  I  hare  enough  to  say  in  fekvoixr  of  Petrarch  to 
iatiofy  bis  rational  adnurers ;  but  I  quote  this  sonnet  as  an  ex- 
ftfflple  ci  the  worst  style  of  Petrarch  s  poetry.  I  make  the  Eng- 
ii.«h  reader  weloome  to  rate  my  power  of  translating  it  at  theyenr 
lowest  estimation.  He  cannot  ^  much  farther  dowrn  than  myseu 
in  the  scale  of  yalnatiom,  especiallT  if  he  has  Italian  enongn  to 
know  that  the  ezqnisite  meonanieal  harmony  of  Bstrarch's  style  is 
beyond  my  mdi.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  sonnet  shows  how 
raurh  the  mind  of  Petrarch  had  been  influenced  bv  his  Platonic 
sudict;  hot  if  Plato  had  written  poetry  he  woold  never  have 
beta  so  extrava^^L 

Petrvch,  on  Ms  retom  from  Germany,  had  foond  the  old  Pope, 

John  XXII.«  intent  <m  two  speculations,  to  both  of  which  he  lent 

his  fnthnmsstic  aid.    One  of  them  was  a  fiitile  attempt  to  renew 

the  arvades»  from  which  Europe  had  reposed  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  othtt  was  the  transfer  of  ue  holy  seat  to  Rome.    The  exe- 

cQtioii  of  this  plan,  for  which  Petrarch  sighed  as  tf  it  were  to 

bnng  iboot  the  millennium,  and  which  was  not  aocomphshed  by 

uucher  Pope  without  embroiling  him  with  his  Cardinals,  was 

Mwthftleas  more  practicable  than  capturing  Jerusalem.    We  are 

toUbgrtercnl  ItsliAn writers  that  the  aged  Pontiff,  moved  by 

i^^nted  enlzeatua  from  the  Romans,  as  w^  as  by  the  remorse 

«  Ui  fwnsriencet  thoqg^  seriously  of  efiecting  this  restoration  ; 

^  the  BiDeeritjr  of  his  intentions  is  made  questionable  by  the 

fact  ihst  he  nerer  fixed  himself  at  Rome.    He  wrote,  it  is  true, 

to  Rons  in  1883,  ordenng  his  palaces  and  gardens  to  be  repaired; 

battiie  tNobles  which  continued  to  agitate  the  d^  were  alleged 

17  hia  as  too  alarming  for  his  safety  there,  and  he  repaired  to 

S^I<VH  to  wait  for  qpneter  times. 

0&  both  of  the  above  salgeets,  namely,  the  insane  crusades  and 
HBBoe  insihle  reitaraiionof  the  papal  court  to  Rome,  Petraroh 
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wrote  with  devoted  zeal ;  they  are  both  alluded  to  in  his  twentj 
aeoond  sonnet 

The  death  of  John  XXn.  left  the  Caxdinals  divided  into  tw, 
great  factions.  The  first  was  that  of  the  French,  at  the  head  o 
which  stood  Cardinal  Taillerand,  son  of  the  beautiM  Bmnissem]! 
de  Foix,  whose  charms  were  supposed  to  have  detained  1\>P( 
Clement  V.  in  France.  The  Itahan  Cardinals,  who  foimed  tn 
opposite  faction,  had  for  their  chief  the  Cardinal  Colonna.  Thi 
Irench  party,  being  the  more  numerous,  were,  in  some  sort,  mu\ 
ters  of  the  election ;  they  offered  the  tiara  to  Cardinal  de  Com^ 
menffes,  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  not  to  transfer  th^ 
papiu  court  to  Rome.  That  prelate  showed  himself  worthy  of  the 
di^ty,  by  refusing  to  accept  it  on  such  terms. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  world,  the  choice  of  the  condave  fell  a^ 
last  on  James  Founder,  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  baker  at  SaTerdan. 
who  had  been  bred  as  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  and  always  wore  the 
dress  of  the  order.  Hence  he  was  called  the  White  Cardinal 
He  was  wholly  unlike  his  portly  predecessor  John  in  figure  and 
address,  being  small  in  stature,  pale  in  complexion,  and  weal  ia 
voice.  He  expressed  his  own  astonishment  at  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him,  saying  that  they  had  elected  an  ass.  If  we  maj 
believe  Petrarch,  he  did  himself  no  injustice  in  likening  himself 
to  that  quadruped ;  but  our  poet  was  somewhat  harsh  in  his  judg- 
ment of  this  Pontiff.    He  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XII. 

Shortly  after  his  exaltation,  Benedict  received  ambasstdois 
from  Home,  earnestly  imploring  him  to  brin^  back  the  sacred  seat 
to  their  city;  and  Petrarch  thought  he  could  not  serve  the  em- 
bassy better  than  by  publishing  a  poem  in  Latin  verse,  exhibiting 
Rome  in  the  charact^  of  a  desolate  matron  imploring  her  hns- 
band  to  return  to  her.  Benedict  applauded  tne  auuior  of  the 
epistle,  but  declined  complying  with  its  prayer.  Instead  of  re- 
visiting Italy,  his  Holiness  ordered  a  magnificent  and  costly  palace 
to  be  constructed  for  him  at  Avignon.  Hitherto,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Popes  had  lived  in  hired  houses.  In  imitation  of  their 
Pontiff,  the  Cardinals  set  about  building  superb  mansions,  to  the 
unbounded  indignation  of  Petrarch,  who  saw  in  these  new  habita- 
tions not  only  a  craceless  and  unchristian  spirit  of  luxury,  but  a  sm 
indication  that  meir  owners  had  no  thoughts  of  removing  to  Boid^- 

In  the  January  of  the  following  year,  Poi>e  Benedict  presented 
our  poet  with  tlie  canonicate  of  Lombes,  with  the  exp^ctancr  (d 
the  first  prebend  which  should  become  vacant.  This  prefennent 
Petrarch  is  supposed  to  have  owed  to  the  influence  m  Cardinal 
Colonna. 

The  troubles  which  at  this  time  agitated  Italy  drew  to  AvigDop. 
in  the  year  1835,  a  personace  who  holds  a  pre-eminent  interest  is 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  namely,  Azzo  da  Coneggio,  who  was  sent 
thither  by  the  Scaligeri  of  Pajrma.    The  State  of  Parma  bad  be- 
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knged  oqenudtr  to  the  popes;  bat  two  powerfol  fieiimlies,  the 
Bonis  ina  the  Conc^gioB,  had  profited  by  the  quarrels  between 
the  dnizdi  and  the  enq[dre  to  usurp  the  goTemment,  and  during 
fiTe-aod-twentf  yean,  Oilberto  Correggio  and  Rolando  Rossi  al- 
tenisteJy  lost  and  won  the  sovereignty,  till,  at  last,  the  confederate 
pnnoes  took  the  city,  and  conferred  the  gOTemment  of  it  on 
Goido  CoRcggio,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Romis. 

Gilbert  Correggio  left  at  his  death  a  widow,  tiie  sister  of  Cane 
de U Scak, andn>i]r sons,  Gnido,  Simone,  Azzo,  and  Giovanni. 
I:  is  only  with  Azzo  that  we  are  particularly  concerned  in  the 
haslUffjci  Petrarch. 

Am  was  bom  in  the  year  1303,  being  thus  a  year  older  than 
our  poet  Originally  intended  for  the  dinrch,  he  preferred  the 
sword  to  the  erorier,  and  became  a  distinguished  soldier.  He 
ittnied  the  dan^iter  of  Lnigi  Gonzagoa,  lord  of  Mantua.  He 
vas  8  man  of  bdd  original  spirit,  and  so  indefotigable  that  he 
icqaired  the  name  of  Iron-foot  Nor  was  his  energy  merely  phy- 
seal;  he  read  mndi,  and  forgot  nothing — ^his  memory  was  a 
hhnrj.  Azzo's  chaimcter,  to  be  sore,  even  with  allowance  for 
tcibakDt  fimea,  is  not  involnerable  at  all  points  to  a  rigid 
•crotiny;  and,  notwithstendxng  all  the  nraises  of  Petrarch,  who 
dek^cated  to  him  his  Treatise  on  a  Solitary  Life  in  1366,  his 
pf^litical  career  contained  some  acts  of  perfidy.  Bnt  we  mnst 
mtire  omelvea,  in  the  biography  of  Peteirch,  to  his  over-esti- 
nitiaa  of  fivrocoites  in  tiie  article  of  morals. 

It  WIS  not  long  ere  Petrarch  was  called  upon  to  give  a  sub- 
ftutiil  proof  of  his  regard  for  Azzo.  After  the  seiznre  of  Parma 
br  tht  oonfiddeiate  princes,  Marsilio  di  Rossi,  brother  of  Rolando, 
voat  to  Puis  to  demand  assistance  firom  the  French  king.  The 
KiQ?  of  Bohemia  had  given  over  the  government  of  P^rma  to 
rim  lad  his  toodiers,  and  the  Rossi  now  saw  it  with  grief  as- 
•u'^cd  to  his  enemies,  the  Correggios.  Marsilio  could  obtain  no 
«i""iir  from  tiie  French,  who  were  now  busy  in  preparing  for 
^tr  vith  the  Eoj^h;  so  he  carried  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon  his 
'Mmpkinii  against  the  edleged  injustice  of  the  lords  of  Verona 
<^i  the  ConegEios  in  breakmg  an  express  treaty  which  they  had 
liiiie  with  the  noose  of  Rossi. 

\xn  had  the  threefold  task  of  defending,  before  the  Pope's 
HI  anal,  the  lords  of  Verona,  whose  envoy  he  was ;  the  rights  of 
.u<  faittily,  which  were  attacked ;  and  his  own  personal  character, 
«)^h  was  charged  with  some  grave  objections.  Revering  the 
'Haeaoe  and  influence  of  Petrarch,  he  importuned  him  to  be 
>-^  pohiie  defender.  Our  poet,  as  we  have  seen,  had  studied  the 
iiw.  bat  had  never  followed  the  profession.  "  It  is  not  my  voca- 
'•••11  he  aavB,  in  his  prefoce  to  his  Familiar  Epistles,  "  to  under- 
'•♦i'  the  dftfeuce  of  others.  I  detest  the  bar ;  1  love  retirement 
1  ^I'^^riw  money ;  and,  if  I  tried  to  let  out  my  tongue  for  hire, 
HIT  oaune  would  revolt  at  the  attempt" 
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But  what  Petardi  would  not  uDd^rtaka  eittiflr  from  taste 
motives  of  iatowst,  he  iinderto<^  at  ttie  call  of  friwidthip. 
pleaded  the  caose  of  Asso  before  the  Popeaad  Oardanls ;  it>  i 
a  finely-intorestiiig  cause,  that  affoitled  a  vast  field  for  faiA  < 
quence.  He  Ittoi^t  off  his  client  triamphaniiy ;  and  the  £Um 
were  defiBated  in  tMr  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  proud  trait  in  Petrazdi'a  chazmd 
that  he  showed  himself  on  this  occasion  not  only  an  oitttar  a 
a  lawyer,  but  a  perfect  gentleman.  In  the  midst  of  all  i 
zealous  pleading,  ne  stooped  neither  to  salm  nor  penonali 

Jiiust  the  opposing  party.  He  could  say,  with  all  the  boldn^ 
truth,  in  a  letter  to  Ugolino  di  Rossi,  the  Bishop  of  Ptemi 
"  I  pleaded  against  your  house  for  Aazo  Coneggio,  Imt  yon  vr«3 
present  at  the  pleading ;  do  ni6  justice,  and  confess  tiiat  I  cm 
fully  avoided  not  onl^  attacks  on  your  fiEonily  and  repotatiiHiy  bi 
even  those  railleries  m  n^ch  advocates  ao  much  delight" 

On  this  oocasum,  Azxo  had  broi^t  to  Avignon,  as  his  cd 
league  in  the  lawsuit,  Ouglielmo  da  Pastzengo,  who  aaerciaed  tl 
c^ce  of  judge  and  nota^  at  Verona.  Ha  was  a  man  of  dN 
knowledge  in  the  law ;  versed,  beaidies,  in  every  branch  of  ^egal 
learning,  he  was  a  poet  into  the  bargain.  In  Petraxeh*s  maa 
books  S[  episQes,  there  are  few  letton  addressed  by  him  to  t2ij 
personaf^ ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  caQtEMted  a  fitiendsbip  i 
this  penod  which  endured  for  life. 

AU  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Lombes  still  continned  at  Bomfl 
and,  from  time  to  time,  solicited  his  fiiend  Petrarch  to  join  bin 
**  Petrarch  would  have  gladly  jomed  him,'^  says  De  Sads ;  "  but  h 
was  detained  at  Avignon  by  his  attachmant  to  John  GoLonna  an^ 
his  bve  of  Laura:*'  a  whimsical  junction  of  detaining  causes,  i^ 
which  the  fiiscination  (^  the  Cardinal  may  ennly  be  supposed  U 
have  been  weaker  than  that  of  Lattia.  In  willing  to  our  poe^ 
at  Avifinon,  the  Bishop  rallied  Petxaidi  on  the  kaaginaiy  exist' 
enoe  of  the  object  of  his  passion.  Some  rtnpid  Kaders  of  Hk 
Bishop's  letter,  in  subsequent  tinies,  took  it  into  their  heads  tha^ 
there  was  a  literal  ^x>of  in  the  prelate's  jesting  episde  of  ooi 
poet's  passion  for  Lirara  being  a  poantom  and  a  fiction.  Buttpos^ 
sible  as  it  maybe,  that  the  Bi&op  in  reality  suspected  him  to 
exaggerate  the  flame  of  his  devotion  fer  tha  two  great  objaclB  oi 
his  idolatry,  Laura  and  Si  Augustine,  ha  writes  in  a  vein  d 
pleasantry  that  need  not  be  taken  fer  ^mve  accusation.  **  Yon 
axe  befboJing  us  a]l,my  dear  Petrarch,"  says  the  prelate ;  ^  aadifc 
is  wonderful  that  at  so  tender  an  a^  (Petrarch's  tender  age  wasat 
this  time  thiz^-one)  you  can  deceivu  the  world  wkh  so  much  art 
and  success.  And,  not  content  with  deceiving  tira  world,  you  would 
fain  deceive  Heaven  itsdl  You  make  a  semblance  of  loving  St 
Auflustine  and  his  works ;  but,  in  your  heart,  you  love  flie  poeti 
and  tiie  philosophers.  Your  Laura  is  a  phantom  created  byyoor 
imaginatLon  for  the  exercise  of  your  poetry.    Your  veise»  jonr 
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love,  jomc  aghs,  are  sJl  a  fiction ;  or,  if  tihere  is  anythang  real  in 
your  ftmaon,  it  k  ftot  lor  the  lady  Laura,  but  for  the  laurel — 
thmt  M,  tke  crowB  of  poete.  I  have  beem  your  dupe  for  some 
time*  aad,  wtiia^  you  showed  a  atarong  deawe  to  Tiait  Borne,  I 
hoped  to  wdcone  you  titers.  Btxfe  siy  sres  are  now  opened  to 
all  ^ur  iDffuecies,  which  neverthekas,  wiU  not  provsnt  me  from 
loving  yon.  * 

PetxBTch,  in  bis  answer  to  the  Bishop,*  ss^a,  "My&ther,  if  I 
love  the  poeta,  I  only  foDow,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of  St 
Augustine.  I  take  the  sainted  &ther  hiaaelf  to  witness  the  sin- 
cerity  cf  my  attachment  to  him.  He  is  now  in  a  place  where  he 
can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  I  flatter  myself  that  he 
pities  my  erron,  e^ieotally  when  he  recalls  his  own."  St  Au- 
gustine  had  been  somewhat  fHTofligaie  in  his  yoni^r  days. 

**  As  to  Lauim,"  oonlinues  the  ^et  **  would  to  Heaven  that  sho 
were  only  an  imagiunry  personage,  and  my  passion  for  her  only 
a  pastime !  Alas !  it  is  a  madness  which  it  would  be  difficult  and 
painfiil  to  fieagn  for  any  langUi  of  time;  and  what  an  extrava- 
ganoe  it  would  be  to  idTect  such  a  passion!  One  may  counter- 
feit iUneaa  b^  action,  by  voaoe,  and  by  manner,  but  no  one  in 
health  can  give  iamiBelf  the  true  air  and  complexion  of  disease. 
How  often  hsve  you  yonself  been  witness  of  my  paleness  and 
my  saOBrmm !  1  lamw  very  well  that  you  meak  only  in  irony : 
it  is  ^our  ttvooBte  figure  of  sj^eech,  but  I  nope  that  time  wiU 
cicatnse  these  wounds  of  my  spirit  and  that  Augustine,  whom  I 
pretend  to  love,  will  fanush  me  with  a  defence  against  a  Laara 
w1h>  does  not  exist*' 

Yean  hadnowehqpsedsinca  Bstrandi  had  eoJkom<ed  his  passion 
for  Liauzu ;  and  it  was  obviously  doomed  to  be  a  source  of  hope- 
kaa  Umnent to  him  as  kng  as  he  should  continue  near  her;  for 
she  oould  biuathe  no  more  enoouzagemeBit  on  Ins  love  than  what 
was  berely  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive ;  and,  if  she  had  bestowed 
more  fiiTour  on  him,  the  ecnseouences  might  hsve  been  ultimately 
most  tn^  to  both  of  them.  His  own  reflections,  and  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  sosgeated  that  absence  and  chanffs  of  o^ects  were 
the  only  means  iSely  to  lessen  hm  miaery;  he  determined,  there- 
fore, to  trsvel  ones  more,  and  set  out  for  Kome  in  1336. 

The  wish  to  aasaaae  his  pasaion,  by  means  of  absence,  was 
his  principal  motive  tor  going  again  upon  Us  travels;  but,  be- 
iom  he  could  wind  vp  his  rewdution  to  depart,  the  state  of  his 
mind  bordered  on  distmotian.  One  day  he  observed  a  countary 
gill  wndiing  the  veil  of  Laura;  a  sadden  trembling  seized  him — 
and,  thous^  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  indense,  he  grew  cold  and 
shivered.  For  some  time  he  was  incapable  of  Applying  to  study 
or  busmesB.  His  soul,  he  said,  was  like  a  field  A  battle,  where 
his  piwimi  and  xeason  held  continual  confikt  In  his  calmer 
mosiients,  many  agreeahle  motirea  for  teavielliaig  suggested  them- 
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aeWes  to  his  mind.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  Tisit  Borne,  wliae 
be  was  sure  of  finding  the  kindest  welcome  from  the  Bishop  dt 
Lombes.  He  was  to  pass  through  Paris  also ;  and  there  he  nad 
left  some  valued  friends,  to  whom  he  had  promised  that  he  would 
return.  At  the  head  of  those  friends  were  Dionisio  dal  Bor^go 
San  Sepolcro  and  Boberto  Bardi,  a  Florentine,  whom  the  Psope 
had  lately  made  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Paiis,  and  giren  hun 
the  canonship  of  Notre  Dame.  Dionisio  dal  Boigo  was  a  natiTe 
of  Tuscany,  and  one  of  the  Boberti  fiEunily.  His  name  in  litera- 
ture was  so  considerable  that  FUippo  Yillani  thought  it  ^rorth 
while  to  write  his  life.  Petrarch  wrote  his  frmeral  eulogy,  and 
alludes  to  Dionisio's  power  of  reading  futurity  by  the  stars.  £at 
Petnureh  had  not  a  srain  of  faith  in  astroloffv ;  on  the  oontxaiy . 
he  has  himself  recorded  that  he  derided  it  After  having  obtained, 
with  some  difficulty,  the  permission  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  he  took 
l«ive  of  his  friends  at  Avignon,  and  set  out  for  Marseilles.  £m- 
barldng  tiiere  in  a  ship  tmit  was  settinff  sail  for  Civita  Veochia. 
he  concealed  his  name,  and  gave  himself  out  for  a  pilgrim  ffoing 
to  worship  at  Bome.  Great  was  his  joy  when,  from  the  deck,  be 
oould  discover  the  coast  of  his  beloved  Italy.  It  was  a  joy,  never- 
theless, chastened  by  one  indomitable  recollection — ihit  of  the 
idol  he  had  left  behmd.  On  his  landing  he  perceived  a  laurel 
tree ;  its  name  seemed  to  typify  her  who  dwelt  for  ever  in  his 
heart:  he  flew  to  embrace  it;  but  in  his  transportB  overlooked  a 
brook  that  was  between  them,  into  which  he  feU — and  the  acci- 
dent caused  him  to  swoon.  Always  occupied  with  Laura,  he 
says,  "  On  those  shores  washed  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  I  beheld 
that  stately  laurel  which  always  warms  my  imagination,  and, 
through  my  impatience,  fell  breathless  into  the  intervening  stream. 
I  was  alone,  and  in  the  woods,  yet  I  blushed  at  my  own  heedless- 
ness ;  for,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  no  witness  is  necessary  to  excite 
the  emotion  of  shame." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Petrarch  to  pass  from  the  coast  of  Tuscany 
to  Bome ;  for  war  between  the  u  rsini  and  Colonna  houses  haii 
been  renewed  with  more  fury  than  ever,  and  filled  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  armed  men.  As  he  had  no  escort,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Capranica,  where  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Orso,  Count  of  AnguiUaia,  who  had  married  Agnes 
Colonna,  sister  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Bishop.  In  his  letter  to 
the  latter,  Petrarch  luxuriates  in  describing  the  romantic  and  rich 
landscape  of  Capranica,  a  country  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  been  the  first  that  was  cultivated  under  the  reign  of  Satan. 
He  draws,  however,  a  frightful  contrast  to  its  rural  picture  in  the 
horrors  of  war  which  here  prevailed.  '*  Peace,"  he  says,  *'  is  the 
only  charm  which  I  could  not  find  in  this  beautiful  region.  The 
shepherd,  instead  of  ffuarding  against  wolves,  goes  armed  inU> 
the  woods  to  defend  himself  against  men.  The  labourer,  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  uses  a  lance  instead  of  a  goad,  to  drive  his  auttle. 
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Tlie  fcwkr  ooren  himself  with  a  shield  as  he  draws  his  nets ; 
the  fiahearman  eazriea  a  sword  whilst  he  hooks  his  fish ;  and  Uie 
natiTe  dnws  walo*  from  the  well  in  an  old  rusty  cas<|ae,  instead 
of  a  pafl.  In  a  word,  arms  sfe  nsed  hereas  tools  and  implements 
ftiT  au  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  all  the  wants  of  men.  In  the 
m;:^t  are  heard  dreadinl  howUngs  round  the  walls  of  towns,  and 
in  the  daj  terrible  voices  crying  incessantly  to  aims.  What  music 
is  this  compared  with  those  soft  and  harmonious  sounds  which  I 
drew  from  my  lute  at  Avignon ! " 

On  his  arriTal  at  Capranica,  Petrarch  despatched  a  courier  to 
ttie  Biahop  of  Lombes,  mfonning  him  where  he  was,  and  of  his  in- 
i»l41ity  to  get  to  Rome,  all  the  roads  to  it  being  beset  by  the  enemy. 
The  Bishop  expressed  great  joy  at  Mb  fiiend's  arriyal  in  Italy, 
and  w^o&t  to  meet  him  at  Capranica,  with  Ste&no  Colonna,  ms 
brother,  senator  of  Rome.    Tney  had  with  them  only  a  troop  of 
(>ne  hundred  horsemen;  and,  considering  that  the  enemy  kept 
po<«session  of  the  oountiy  with  five  hundpsd  men,  it  is  wonderlnl 
tliat  thev  met  with  no  dmculties  on  their  route ;  but  the  ^^pnta- 
ti '41  of  Uie  Colonnas  had  struck  terror  into  the  hostile  camp.  They 
f'ntexvd  Borne  without  having  had  a  sin^  skirmish  with  tbte 
ruCTHT.     Stefano  Colonna,  in  his  quality'  of  senator,   occupied 
the  dapitol,  where  he  assigned  apartmento  to  Petrarch ;  and  the 
^•vi  was  lodged  on  that  famous  hill  which  Sdpio,  Metellus,  and 
INimpey,  had  ascended  in  triumph.     Petrarch  was  received  and 
treated  by  the  Colonnas  like  a  child  of  their  &mily.    The  vener- 
able old  Stefano,  who  had  known  him  at  Avignon,  loaded  our 
pi»et  with  kindness.    But,  of  all  the  &mily,  it  would  seem  that 
P«trarch  delighted  most  in  the  conversation  of  Giovanni  da  S. 
Vito,  a  younger  brother  of  the  aged  Stefiino,  and  unde  of  the 
Cardinal  and  Bishop.     Their  tastes  were  congenial.     Giovanni 
lad  made  a  particular  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome ;  he  was^ 
!h4>ni[>re,  a  most  welcome  cicerone  to  our  poet,  being,  perhaps, 
thtf"  only  Roman  then  alive,  who  understood  the  sulnect  deeply,  if 
we  except  Cola  di  Rienzo,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  nave  occasion 
to  speak. 

In  company  with  Giovanni,  Petrarch  inspected  the  relics  of  the 
**  i-if  nal  city : "  the  former  was  more  versed  than  his  companion 
in  aodent  history,  but  the  other  surpassed  him  in  acquaintance 
«idi  modem  times,  as  well  as  with  the  oljects  of  antiquity  that 
«t«iod  immediately  before  them. 

What  an  interesting  olgect  is  Petrarch  contemplating  the  ruins 
t4  Rome !  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Colonna  as  foUows : — **  I 
gave  yon  so  long  an  account  of  Capranica  that  you  may  naturaUy 
f  xpect  a  still  longer  description  of  Rome.  My  materials  for  this 
niDJect  are,  indeed,  inexhaustible ;  but  they  will  serve  for  some 
future  opportunity.  At  nresent,  I  am  so  wonder-struck  by  so 
many  great  olgeeta  that  I  Imow  not  where  to  begin.  One  drcum- 
ituce,  however,  I  cannot  omit,  which  has  turned  out  contrary  to 
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yoat  smmieef.  Yon  repveMnted  to  me  Hmt  Bona  t?wi  a  eity  ki 
nana,  and  that  it  would  net  come  up  to  the  imaginatiofn  T  hud  fornaed 
ef  it;  but  tlda  hae  mot  hapj^eanedr^-^n  the  eontaiy,  my  most  ana- 
ffiuBe  eipectatioxis  have  been  aimyiflaed.  Home  is  ffreater,  and 
her  remaiiiB  axe  more  awldl*  than  my  iTnaginetiow  had  ooneeiiFed. 
It  is  not  matter  of  wonder  ^t  ahe  aequirad  univaraal  deminioB. 
I  am  only  anrpriaed  that  it  waa  ao  late  iwdfore  ahe  came  to  it.** 

In  the  midst  of  his  maditotiona  «>"^<^«g  tiie  lehca  of  Borne, 
Petrarch  was  atrack  bv  the  ignorance  about  their  foiefrtherB,  with 
which  the  nativea  looked  on  those  moniunents.  The  veneration 
which  they  had  for  them  waa  in^e  and  nninfozmed.  "  It  is 
lamentable/'  he  aaya,  "  that  nowhero  in  the  world  is  Home  leaa 
known  than  at  Rome." 

It  ia  not  exactly  known  in  what  month  Petrarch  left  the  Bonmn 
capital ;  but,  between  his  departore  from  that  city,  and  his  return 
to  the  banks  of  the  Bhcne,  he  took  an  extensive  tour  over  Europe. 
He  made  a  vovage  along  its  southern  coasts,  passed  the  straits  of 
Ciihraltar,  and  sailed  as  &r  northward  as  the  British  shores. 
Duxing  his  wanderings,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Tommaso  da  Messina* 
containing  a  long  geographical  diasertation  on  the  island  of 
Thule. 

Petrarch  approached  the  BxitiBh  shores;  why  were  they  not 
fiited  to  have  tibe  honour  of  reeeivinff  him  ?  Ah !  but  who  was 
there,  then,  inKnglandthat  was  capable  of  receiving  him?  Chancer 
was  but  a  child.  We  had  the  names  of  some  learned  men,  but  our 
language  had  no  Hteratnie.  Time  worka  wonders  in  a  few  cen- 
turies; and  En^^d,  now  proud  of  her  Shakespeare  and  her 
Vemlam,  looks  not  with  eoyj  on  the  glory  of  any  earthly  nation. 
During  hia  excitement  by  these  travels,  .a  singmar  change  toc& 
place  in  our  poet's  habitual  feelings.  He  recovered  his  heahh 
and  spirits ;  he  could  bear  to  think  of  Laura  with  equanimity,  and 
his  countenance  resumed  the  cheerfulness  that  was  natural  to  a 
man  in  the  strength  of  his  age.  Nay,  he  became  so  sanguine  in 
his  belief  that  he  had  overcome  his  passion  as  to  jest  athis  past 
8u£feringB;  and,  in  this  gay  state  of  mind,  he  came  back  to 
Avignon.  This  was  the  crowning  misfortune  of  his  life.  He 
saw  Laura  once  more ;  he  waa  enthralled  anew ;  and  he  might 
now  laugh  in  agony  at  his  late  self-congratulationa  on  his  delivery 
from  her  enchantment  With  all  the  pihr  that  we  bestow  on 
unfortunate  love,  and  with  all  the  respect  tnat  we  owe  to  ite  con- 
stancy, still  we  cannot  look  but  with  a  regret  amounting  to  im- 
patience on  a  man  returning  to  the  spot  that  was  to  rekindle  his 
passion  as  recklessly  as  a  moth  to  the  candle,  and  binding  him- 
aelf  over  fer  life  to  an  affection  that  was  worse  than  hopeless,  inas- 
much as  ite  success  would  bring  more  misery  than  ite  feilure.  It 
is  said  that  Petrarch,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  passion,  would  not 
have  been  the  poet  that  he  was.  Not,  perhaps,  so  good  an  amatory 
p      '  but  I  firmly  bcJieve  that  he  would  have  been  a  more  vadpus 


md  iBMeidfne,  and,  u^n  the  irhdk,  a  gnaitr  pa0$y  if  be  liad 
nerar  bean  bewtlelied  Irf  LannL  Howerer,  A#  clt^  retnm  to  taka 
poflBMBUHi  of  his  emioniciMto  aft  LombeSr  and  to  loaa  pooMsaioii  of 
his  peace  of  nmd. 

In  llie  April  of  thafidlowing  year,  1886,  be  made  an  ausanaon,  in 
company  with  hm  brother  Ghenido,  to  the  top  of  Moont  Ventoai, 
in  the  nei^bouihood  of  Ayimm ;  a  foil  deacxqitioB  of  which  he 
sent  in  a  letler  to  Dkmuio  did  Boigo  a  San  Sepokro ;  bat  theze 
is  mfQaag  peealinly  intexeatin^  in  this  oocanenee. 

A  BOfa  importaiit  e^ront  in  his  lifc  took  place  duxing  the  follow- 
ing yeaap,  1S37— -namely,  that  he  had  a  sen  bom  to  hhn,  whom  he 
chrisftMied  by  the  nasae  of  John,  and  to  whom  ha  aclmowledged 
his  relationahip  of  patOTiiiiy.  With  all  his  philosophy  and  pla- 
tonic  rapturea  about  Lama,  Petiarch  was  still  sobject  to  the 
passions  of  ordinary  men,  and  had  a  mistress  at  ATignon  who  was 
bander  to  him  tiian  Lanra.  Her  name  and  history  hsf^e  been 
eonsicned  to  insenitable  obamuity :  tilie  same  woman  afterwards 
bore  mm  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Francesoa,  and  who  proved 
a  great  solace  to  him  in  his  old  age.    His  biographers  extol  the 


magnanimilT  of  Laura  for  displaying  no  anger  at  omr  poet  for 
whaft  they  diooee  to  call  this  disoorery  of  hu  infidehfy  to  her; 
bat,  as  we  hare  no  reason  to  simpose  that  Laura  ever  bestowed 
one  fo^onr  on  Petrarch  beyond  a  pleasant  look,  it  is  difficult  to 
peroeive  her  right  to  command  his  unspotted  fEuth.  At  all  eysnts* 
she  wonM  have  dona  no  good  to  her  own  repatation  i!  ^e  had 
stormed  at  the  lapse  of  her  krver's  Tirtoe. 

In  a  amall  city  like  Avignon,  the  scandal  of  his  intrigne  would 
natuaDy  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  his  Mends  and  of  &amph  to 
bis  enemies.  Petrarch  frit  his  sitoation,  and,  unable  to  calm  his 
mind  either  by  the  adTioe  of  his  Mend  Dionisio  dal  Borgo,  or  by 
t]ie  pemsal  of  his  fammntd  aathor,  St.  Augustine,  he  resolved  to 
seek  a  rural  retreat,  where  he  mi^tat least  hide  his  tears  and  his 
movtifioaymL  Unhappily  he  chose  a  spot  not  €ur  enough  from 
Jjanra — ^namely,  Vanelnse,  which  is  fifteen  Italian,  or  about  four- 
tk  en  English,  ndles  i^ram  Avignon. 

Vanduse,  or  Valhs  Claosa,  the  ahut-up  valley,  is  a  most  beauti- 
fdl  spot,  wi^ered  by  the  windings  of  the  Sorgue.  Alcmg  the  river 
than  are  on  one  side  most  verdant  plains  and  meadows,  here  and 
there  shadowed  by  trees.  On  the  other  side  are  hills  covered 
with  eom  and  vineyards.  Where  the  Sorgue  rises,  Hie  view  ter- 
minates in  the  dond-capt  ridges  of  the  mountains  Lubezoux  and 
Ventoux.  This  was  the  place  which  Petrarch  had  visited  with 
snch  ddi^  whuk  he  was  a  schoolboy,  and  at  the  sight  of  which 
he  exclaimed  "that  he  would  prefer  it  as  a  residence  to  the  most 
splendid  city." 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  loveliest  secluBLons  in  the  world.  It 
temunatoa  in  a  semieirda  of  rocks  of  stupendous  height,  that 
seem  to  haive  been  hewn  down  perpendicularly.    At  tho  head  and 
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centre  of  the  yast  amphitheatre,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  Ua 
enormous  rocks,  there  is  a  caTcm  of  proportional  size,  hollowed 
out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Its  opening  jft  an  arch  sixty  feet  high ; 
but  it  is  a  double  cavern,  there  being  an  interior  one  with  an 
entrance  thirty  feet  high.  In  the  midst  of  these  there  is  an  oral 
basin,  having  eighteen  fathoms  for  its  longest  diameter,  and  from 
this  basin  rises  the  copious  stream  which  forms  the  Sorgue.  The 
surface  of  Uie  fountain  is  black,  an  appearance  produced  by  its 
depth,  from  the  darkness  of  the  rocks,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
cavern ;  for,  on  being  brought  to  light,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
its  water.  Though  beautiml  to  the  eye,  it  is  harsh  to  the  taste, 
but  is  excellent  for  tanning  and  dyeing ;  and  it  is  said  to  promote 
the  growth  of  a  plant  which  fattens  oxen  and  is  good  for  hens 
during  incubation.  Strabo  and  Pliny  the  naturalist  both  speak  of 
its  possessing  this  property. 

The  river  Sorgue,  which  issues  from  this  cavern,  divides  in  its 
progress  into  various  branches ;  it  waters  many  ^arts  of  Provence, 
receives  several  tributary  streams,  and,  after  reumting  its  branches. 
foUs  into  the  Rhone  near  Avignon. 

Besolving  to  fix  his  residence  here,  Petrarch  bought  a  little 
cottage  and  an  adjoining  field,  and  repaired  to  Vaucluse  with  no 
other  companions  than  his  books.  To  this  da^  the  nuns  of  a 
small  house  are  shown  at  Vaucluse^  which  tradition  says  was  his 
habitation. 

If  his  object  was  to  forget  Laura,  the  composition  of  sonnets 
upon  her  in  this  hermitage  was  unlikely  to  be  an  antidote  to  his 
recollections.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  meant  to  cherish  rather 
than  to  get  rid  of  his  love.  But,  if  he  nursed  his  passion,  it  was 
a  dry-nursing ;  for  he  led  a  lonely,  ascetic,  and,  if  it  were  not  fur 
his  studies,  we  might  say  a  savage  life.  In  one  of  his  letters* 
written  not  long  after  his  settling  at  Vaucluse,  he  says,  "  'Here  I 
make  war  upon  my  senses,  and  treat  them  as  my  enemies.  My 
eyes,  which  have  drawn  me  into  a  thousand  difficulties,  see  no 
longer  either  gold,  or  precious  stones,  or  ivory,  or  purple ;  they 
behold  nothing  save  the  water,  the  firmament^  and  the  rocks.  The 
only  female  who  comes  within  their  sight  is  a  swarthy  old  woman, 
dry  and  parched  as  the  Lybian  deserts.  My  ears  are  no  longer 
courted  by  those  harmonious  instruments  and  voices  which  have 
so  often  transported  my  soul :  they  hear  nothing  but  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  river. 

**  I  keep  silence  from  noon  till  night  There  is  no  one  to  con- 
verse with ;  for  the  good  people,  employed  in  spreading  their  nets, 
or  tending  their  vines  and  orchards,  are  no  groat  adepts  at  con- 
versation. I  often  content  myself  with  the  brown  bread  of  the 
fisherman,  and  even  eat  it  with  pleasure.  Nay,  I  almost  prefer 
it  to  white  bread.  This  old  fisherman,  who  is  as  hard  as  iron, 
earnestly  remonstrates  against  my  manner  of  life ;  and  assures  me 
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thtt  I  eumot  long  hold  out  I  am,  on  the  contrazy,  oon^inced 
that  it  is  eaakr  to  aocnstom  one*8  self  to  a  pLiin  diet  than  to  the 
liunizies  of  a  feast*  But  stOl  I  have  my  luxuries — ^fios,  raisins, 
Dats,  and  ahnonds.  I  am  fond  of  the  fish  with  which  this  stream 
aboondB,  and  I  sometisies  amuse  myself  with  spreading  the  nets. 
As  to  my  dress,  there  is  an  entire  diange ;  you  would  take  me  for 
alabourer  or  a  shepherd. 

"  My  mansion  resemhles  that  of  Cato  or  Fahiicius.  My  whole 
house-establishment  consists  of  myself^  my  old  fisherman  and  his 
vife,  and  a  dog.  My  fisherman's  cottage  is  contiguous  to  mine ; 
vtiexi  I  want  mm  I  call;  when  I  no  longer  need  hmi,  he  returns 
to  his  cottage. 

"  I  have  made  two  gardens  that  please  me  wonderfully.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  to  be  equalled  in  all  the  world.  And  I  must 
<runle88  to  yon  a  more  than  female  weakness  with  which  I  am 
Haimted.  1  am  positively  angiy  that  there  is  anything  so  beauti- 
fol  out  of  Italy. 

**  One  of  these  gardens  is  shady,  formed  for  contemplation,  and 
Sitred  to  Apollo.  It  overhangs  the  source  of  the  nver,  and  is 
Wnmnated  by  rocks,  and  by  places  accessible  only  to  birds.  The 
itthn  is  nearer  my  cottage,  of  an  aspect  less  severe,  and  devoted 
ti  Bacchus ;  and  what  is  extremely  singular,  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  rapid  river.  The  approach  to  it  is  over  a  bridge  of  rocks ;  and 
there  is  a  natural  grotto  under  the  rocks,  whicn  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  a  rustic  bridge.  Into  this  grotto  the  rays  of  the 
soil  never  penetrate.  I  am  confident  that  it  much  resembles  the 
place  where  Cicero  went  to  declaim.  It  invites  to  study.  Hither  I 
n-treat  during  the  noontide  hours ;  my  momings  are  engaged  upon 
tW  hUlB,  or  m  the  garden  sacred  to  Apollo.  Here  I  would  most 
^nUinfdy  pass  my  &ys,  were  I  not  too  near  Avignon,  and  too  far 
frum  Italy.  For  why  i^oold  I  conceal  this  weakness  of  my  soul  ? 
I  Ure  Italy,  and  1  hate  Avignon.  The  pestilential  influence 
of  this  hornd  place  empoisons  ue  pure  air  of  Vaucluse,  and  will 
compel  me  to  quit  my  retirement'* 

It  is  dear  that  be  was  not  supremely  contented  in  his  solitude 
«ith  his  self-drawn  mental  resources.  His  fiiends  at  Avignon  came 
i^ldom  to  see  him.  Travelling  even  short  distances  was  dijfficult  in 
those  days.  Even  we,  in  the  present  day,  can  remember  when  the 
^^^MODt  of  feurteam  miles  presented  a  troublesome  journey.  The 
^  goesta  who  oune  to  nhn  could  not  expect  veiy  exquisite 
^hnnoB,  cooked  by  the  brown  old  woman  and  her  husband  the 
^*henaan ;  and,  though  our  poet  had  a  garden  consecrated  to 
^f^hns,  he  had  no  odlar  devoted  to  the  same  deity.  His  few 
^Kods,  therefixre,  who  visited  him,  thought  their  angel  visits  acts 
of  eharitf .  If  he  saw  lus  friendis  seldom,  however,  he  had  fre- 
<niait  Tisitanta  in  strangers  who  came  to  Vaucluse,  as  a  place 
^g  celebrated  for  its  natural  beauties,  and  now  made  illustrious 
^  the  charaeter  and  oompontions  of  our  poet.    Among  these 
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there  Tvere  ponons  digtingniflhed  for  their  Tank  or  leaning,  wfac 
onme  from  toe  fitfthest  parte  of  France  and  from  Italy,  to  see  ead 
oonTerse  with  Petrarch.  Some  of  tiiiem  even  aent  before  them 
oonsiderable  presents,  ivfaich,  though  kindly  meant,  wne  not 
aooeptaUa. 

Vanclnae  is  in  the  diocese  of  Cavaillon,  a  amall  dty  about  two 
miles  distant  from  our  poet's  retreat  Philip  de  Cabas8(te  was 
the  bishop,  a  man  of  hi^  rank  and  noble  fimdly.  His  disposition, 
aoooffding  to  Petrarch's  nsoal  praise  of  his  friends,  was  highly 
benevolent  and  humane ;  he  was  weU  versed  in  literature,  and  had 
distmgnished  abilities.  No  sooner  was  the  poet  settled  in  his  re- 
tirement,  than  he  visited  the  Bishop  at  his  palace  near  Vaadiise. 
The  latter  gave  him  a  friendly  reception,  and  returned  his  visits 
frequently.  Another  much  estimated,  his  friend  since  their  child- 
hood, Guido  Sette,  also  repaired  at  times  to  his  humble  maasioii. 
and  relieved  his  aoHtnde  in  the  shut-up  valley.* 

Without  some  didly  and  constant  occupation  even  the  bright 
mind  of  Petrarch  would  have  rusted,  like  tilie  finest  steel  when  t 
m  left  unsoonred.  But  he  continued  his  studies  with  an  ardour 
that  commands  oar  wonder  and  respect ;  and  it  was  at  Vanclu^ 
that  he  eiUier  meditaled  or  wrote  his  most  important  composi- 
tions. Here  he  undertook  a  history  of  Rome,  from  Romolns 
down  to  Titus  Vespasian.  This  Herculean  task  he  never  finished  ; 
but  there  remain  two  fragments  of  it,  namely,  four  books,  D« 
Bebus  Memorandis,  and  another  traot  entitled  Vitaium  Viroma} 
lUustrium  Epitome,  being  sketches  of  ilhistrious  aMn  finm  the 
founder  of  Rome  down  to  Fabiicius. 

About  his  poem,  Africa,  I  shall  only  say  for  the  |ne86nt  that  be 
began  this  Latin  epic  at  Vaucluse,  l£at  its  hero  u  his  idobnd 
Bmnan,  Sdpio  Africanus,  that  it  gained  him  a  reputatio&  <n«r 
Europe,  and  that  he  was  nrach  j^^ased  with  it  himself  but  thathii 
admiration  of  it  in  time  cooled  down  so  much,  that  at  last  he  was 
annoyed  when  it  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  tuf&ed  tlie  oonTerU' 
tion,  if  he  could,  to  a  difierent  subject  Kay,  it  is  jDrohaUe,  thai 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Boccaccio  and  Coluooio  Salatati,  who. 
long  after  he  had  left  Vaudnse,  importuned  Urn  to  finish  nd 
pumish  it,  his  Africa  would  not  have  oome  down  to  posterity. 

Petrarch  alludes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  an  exmrsion  which  In 
made  in  1338,  in  company  with  a  man  whose  imk  was  above  hii 
wisdom.  He  does  not  name  him,  but  it  seems  olsailytelii^ 
been  Hnmbert  11.,  Danphin  of  the  Viennois.  The  Csidiiiil 
Oolonna  forced  our  poet  mto  this  pUgrimage  to  Baome,  toov 
for  its  a^aeent  cavern,  where,  aecor£ng  to  tte  traditioB  d  tk 
country,  Mary  Magdalen   passed  thirty  years  of  r^entttoe. 


•  Ouldo  SiCte  or  Laoik  in  the  0«Mwt  territory.  itiidMUw  tocethir  with  Pttruth: 
tat  took  to  tt  with  bKtar  liking.  H«  devoted  hhneelf  to  the  iMslMee  of  tlit  ktf  « 
AvfgQon  with  imich  vepotatloo.  But  the  lc«al  and  derloel  iirofMkNM  were  tbce  «^ 
alted;  fbr  Guido  roee  hi  the chanh  to  bean ttchbiehop.  Hedi«dfail9M,rtB0«>" 
w  a  diurrh  lamlnary. 
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In  that  liolj  but  lunxftle  esTem,  as  Petrwdi  calb  it»  they  n- 
imaned  Uiree  dayv  and  three  nishts,  thon^  Petrarofa  aomeitimea 
flare  his  oomxmm  the  di{>,  and  indulged  in  lamUes  among  the 
niDs  and  forests ;  he  composed  a  short  poem,  however,  on  St 
May  Magdalen,  which  is  as  dnll  as  tibe  cave  itoelf .  The  Danphin 
Hsmbert  was  not  a  faci^fat  man ;  bat  he  seeais  to  have  contracted 
a  friendly  teniHari^  with  our  poet  if  we  may  iadge  by  a  loiter 
which  Petrarch  indited  to  him  about  this  time,  firankly  reproach- 
ing  him  with  his  politioal  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of  Enrope.  It 
was  sapposed  that  the  Cardinal  Cokrnna  incited  him  to  write  it. 
A  stnm^  'fliat  was  now  impending  between  France  and  England 
encaged  all  Europe  on  one  side  or  other.  The  Envperor  £ewis 
had  intimated  lo  Humbert  that  he  mnst  fidlow  him  in  this  war, 
he,  the  Danphin,  being  arch-aenesehal  of  Arks  and  Vienne.  Nent 
year,  the  arch-aenes^Dal  reoeiyed  an  invitatiDn  from  Philip  of 
Vakds  to  jean  him  wxtti  his  troops  at  Amiens  as  vassal  of  France. 
The  Danphm  tried  to  back  out  of  the  dilemma  between  his  two 
saitors  by  fiivoloas  excoses  to  both,  all  tibe  time  determining  to 
assist  neitfaer.  In  1333  he  came  to  Avignon,  end  t&e  Pope  gave 
him  his  palace  at  tblT  bridge  of  the  Sorgoe  for  his  habitation. 
Here  the  poor  craven,  beset  on  one  side  by  tl>wftAiwtti^ff  letters 
from  Philip  of  Valois,  and  on  the  other  by  importnnities  nrom  ^e 
Frendt  party  at  the  papal  court,  remained  in  Avignon  till  July, 
1839,  afta  Petrarch  had  let  loose  upon  him  his  epistolary  elo- 


This  letter,  dated  Apnl,  188U,  is,  according  to  De  Sade's 
opinion,  foil  of  powerfal  persuasion.  I  oamioi  sav  that  it  sIxilDas 
me  as  sneh.  After  calliitf  Ghnst  to  witness  tint  he  writes  to  liie 
Baaphin  in  the  spirit  of  niendship,  he  reminds  him  that  Europe 
had  never  exhibiied  so  mi^ty  and  EnterestiBff  a  war  as  that  which 
had  now  sprung  up  between  the  kings  of  franoe  and  England, 
nor  one  that  opened  so  vast  a  field  of  gloiy  for  the  brave.  "  AH 
the  piinoea  scad  their  pe^e,"  he  says,  "  are  anxious  about  its 
issue,  especially  those  between  the  Alps  and  the  ocean,  who  take 
arms  at  the  crash  of  the  neighbouring  tumult ;  whilst  you  alone 
go  to  sleep  amidst  tile  clouds  of  the  coming  storm.  To  say  the 
truth,  if  Uiere  was  nothing  more  than  shfuie  to  awaken  you,  it 
oug^t  to  rouse  you  from  tnis  lethargy.  I  had  thought  you,"  he 
continues,  ''  a  man  desiroas  d  glory.  You  are  yoong  and  in  the 
strength  of  life.  What,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  keeps  you  in- 
active?  Do  you  fear  iatigae  ?  Remember  what  Sallust  says — 
*  Idle  enjoyments  were  made  for  women,  fhtigue  was  made  for 
men.'  Do  von  fear  death  ?  Death  is  the  last  debt  we  owe  to 
nature,  and  man  ought  not  to  fear  it;  certainly  he  ought  not  to 
fear  it  more  than  sleep  and  sluggishness.  Aristotle,  it  is  true, 
caOs  death  the  last  of  horrible  tin^ ;  but  mind,  he  does  not  call 
it  the  most  horrible  of  thinga."  In  this  manner,  our  poet  goes  dt 
PWifaliying  on  the  blessingB  of  an  eaily  denth,  and  the  great  odvaa- 
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tag6  that  it  would  have  afforded  to  some  excellent  Roman  heroes  i 
they  had  met  with  it  sooner.  The  only  thing  like  a  sensible  aigfi 
ment  that  he  nrges  is,  that  Humbert  could  not  expect  to  save  Im 
self  even  by  neutrality,  but  must  ultimatelv  become  the  prev  ( 
the  victor,  and  be  punished  like  the  Albaa  Metius,  whom  Tabti 
Hostilius  caused  to  be  torn  asunder  by  horses  that  pulled  hi 
limbs  in  different  directions.  The  pedantic  epistle  had  no  effeo 
on  Humbert 

Meanwhile,  Italy  had  no  repose  more  than  the  rest  of  Europe 
but  its  troubles  gave  a  happy  occasion  to  Petrarch  to  see  onc4 
more  his  friend,  Guglielmo  Pastrengo,  who,  in  1338,  came  t^ 
Avignon,  from  Mastino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona. 

The  moment  Petrarch  heard  of  his  friend's  arrival  he  left  hii 
hermitage  to  welcome  him ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  th< 
fatal  dty  when  he  saw  the  danger  of  so  near  an  approach  to  th« 
woman  he  so  madly  loved,  and  was  aware  that  he  had  no  escape 
from  the  eyes  of  Laura  but  by  flight.  He  returned,  therefore,  alj 
of  a  sudden  to  Vaucluse,  without  waiting  for  a  sight  of  Pastreno^). 
Shortly  after  he  had  quitted  the  house  of  Lselius,  where  he  usoallt 
lodged  when  he  went  to  Avignon,  Gughelmo,  expecting  to  iM 
him  there,  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  one  opened  itr—called  out 
but  no  one  answered  him.  He  therefore  wrote  him  a  little  billet. 
saying,  '*  My  dear  Petrarch,  where  have  you  hid  yourself,  aiK| 
whither  have  you  vanished  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  T 
The  poet  received  this  note  at  Vaucluse,  and  sent  an  explanation 
of  his  flight,  sincere  indeed  as  to  good  feeUngs,  but  prolix  &^ 
usual  in  the  expression  of  them.  Pastrengo  sent  him  a  kind 
reply,  and  soon  afterwards  did  him  the  stOl  greater  fovour  of 
Tisiting  him  at  Vaucluse,  and  helping  him  to  cultivate  his  garden 

Petrarch's  flame  for  Laura  was  in  reality  unabated.  One  day 
he  met  her  in  the  streets  of  Avignon ;  for  he  had  not  always  reso 
lution  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  western  Babylon.  Laura  cast  a 
kind  look  upon  him,  and  said,  "  Petrarch,  you  are  tired  of  loring 
me."  This  incident  produced  one  of  the  finest  sonnets,  beginnisg— 

Jo  Hon  A*  cTaiiMr  Mrf  IumIo  umptanet* 

Tired,  did  you  ny.  of  loving  you  ?    Oh,  no  I 
I  ne'er  shall  tire  ot  the  unwearying  flame. 
But  lam  weary,  kind  and  cruel  dame. 
With  tean  that  uaeleialy  and  ceaaelefli  flow, 
Sromlng  myielf,  and  soorn'd  by  you.    I  lonK 
For  deaui :  out  let  no  gravestone  hold  in  view 
Our  names  coi\)oin'dt  nor  tdl  my  passion  strong 
Upon  the  dust  that  slow'd  through  life  for  tou. 
And  yet  this  heart  or  amorous  faith  demands, 
DoMrves,  a  better  boon  {  but  cruel,  hard 
As  is  my  fortune,  I  will  bless  Lonft  bands 
For  ever.  If  you  give  me  this  reward. 

In  13S9,  he  composed  among  other  sonnets,  those  three,  tb« 
bdi.,  Ixxiv.,  and  bcxv.,  which  are  confessedly  master-pieces  of 
their  Idnd,  as  well  as  three  canzoni  to  the  eyes  of  Laura,  wfai<^^ 
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the  TfaTJinii  odl  the  three  sister  Graces,  and  worship  as  diyme.^^ 
The  critie  Taflsoni  himself  could  not  censure  them,  and  called 
them  the  queens  of  song.  At  this  poriod,  however  seldom  he 
xamy  haswe  viflited  Avignon,  he  eTidently  sought  rather  to  cherish 
thui  Bohdne  his  fittal  attachment  A  celebrated  painter,  Simone 
Martini  of  Siena,  came  to  Avignon.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Giotto, 
not  exquisite  in  drawing,  but  mmous  for  takin^f  spirit^  likenesses. 

Petrarch  persuaded  Simone  to  fiivour  him  with  a  miniatnre  like- 
neas  of  Laura ;  and  this  treasure  the  poet  for  ever  carried  about 
with  him.  In  gratitude  he  addressed  two  sonnets  to  tiie  artist, 
whose  £une,  great  as  it  was,  was  heightened  by  the  poetical 
reward.  Vasari  tells  us  that  Simone  al«>  painted  the  pictures  of 
h(ith  loven  in  the  chapel  of  St  Maria  Novella  at  Florence ;  tiiat 
Simnne  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  that  he  copied 
thoee  pictores  in  marbles  which,  according  to  Baldelli,  are  still 
extant  in  the  house  of  the  Signore  Fruzzi. 

An  anecdote  relating  to  t&a  period  of  Petrarch's  life  is  given 
br  De  Sede,  which,  if  accepted  with  entire  credence,  must  inspire 
xa  with  astonishment  at  the  poet's  devotion  to  his  literaiy  pursuits. 
He  had  now,  in  1399,  put  the  fint  hand  to  his  epic  poem,  the 
Sfiniade ;  and  one  of  his  friends,  De  Sade  believes  that  it  was  the 
BL^ihop  of  Lombes,  fearing  lest  he  might  injure  his  health  by  over- 
zealooa  application,  went  to  ask  him  for  tiie  key  of  his  librazy, 
which  the  poet  oave  up.  The  Bishop  then  locked  up  his  books 
and  papeiB,  and  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  reading  and 
vriting  lor  ten  days.  Petrarch  obeyed ;  but  on  the  first  &j  of 
this  literaiy  Bamazan,  he  was  seized  with  ennui,  on  the  second 
vith  a  aerere  headache,  and  on  the  third  with  symptoms  of  fo ver ; 
the  Biebop  relented,  and  pennitted  the  student  to  return  to  his 
buoka  and  papen. 

Fetiareh  was  at  this  time  delighted,  in  his  solitude  of  Vaucluse, 
ti>  hear  of  the  arrival  at  Avignon  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 
This  waa  Diomsk)  dal  Boigo  a  San  Sepolcro,  who,  being  now 
advaaeed  in  years,  had  rei^;ned  his  pulpit  in  the  University  oi 
Paris,  in  order  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  came  to 
Avignon  with  the  intention  of  going  by  sea  to  Florence.  Petrarch 
prtnaed  him  strongly  to  visit  mm  at  Vaucluse,  interspersing  his 
penmaaion  with  many  compliments  to  King  Robert  of  Naples,  to 
whom  he  knew  that  Dionisio  was  much  attached ;  nor  was  he 
withont  hopes  that  his  friend  would  speak  favourably  of  him  to 
his  Ke^K>htan  Migesty.  In  a  letter  from  Vaucluse  he  says: — 
"Can  nothing  induce  you  to  come  to  my  solitude?  Will  not  my 
ardent  requMt,  and  tiie  pity  you  must  have  for  my  condition, 
bring  yon  to  pass  some  ^ys  with  your  old  disciple?  If  these 
BotiTca  are  not  sufficient,  permit  me  to  suggest  another  induce- 
ment There  is  in  this  place  a  poplar-tree  of  so  immense  a  size 
that  it  ooven  with  its  shade  not  only  the  river  and  Us  banks,  but 

*  CanBonl  S,  S.  mnd  10. 
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also  a  considerable  extent  beyond  them.  They  tell  hb  tiiat  Kh  \ 
Robert  of  Naples,  iniited  by  the  beanl^  of  this  spot,  eazne  liitfa<  i 
to  tmbnrthen  his  sdnd  from  the  weight  of  pttUie  alEedr8«  and  I 
enjoy  himself  in  the  riiady  retreat.'  The  poet  added  zn«E 
emodes  on  his  Migesty  of  Naples,  ^9vhioh,  as  he  atifa^Mte< 
reached  tiie  royal  ear.  It  seems  not  to  be  clear  that  #ath<l 
Bionisio  ever  visited  the  poet  at  Vauchtse ;  though  they  certalBl| 
had  an  interview  at  Avignon.  To  Petnurch*s  misfortune^  hii 
friend's  stay  in  that  city  was  very  diort  The  monk  proceeded  tl 
Florence,  but  he  found  there  no  shady  retreat  like  that  of  thl 
poplar  at  Vaudnse.  Fk»«nce  was  more  than  ever  agitated  bi 
mtemal  oommotioiis,  and  was  ttds  year  afflicted  by  magne  axu 
fuadne.  This  dismal  state  of  tlie  city  determined  Dionisio  U\ 
aocept  an  invitation  from  King  Robert  to  spend  the  remainder  d 
his  days  at  his  court 

This  monarch  had  the  happiness  of  giving  additional  pnblicxtj' 
to  Petrarch's  reputation.    That  Hie  i^t  sought  his  patronage! 
need  not  be  concealed;  and  if  he  used  a  little  flatteiy  in  doing 
so,  we  must  make  aUowaAce  for  the  adulatory  instinct  of  the  tune- 
fill  tribe.    We  caomot  live  without  bread  upon  bare  reputatioB,  or 
on  die  prosn)ect  of  having  tombstones  put  over  our  bones,  prema- 
turely humed  to  ihe  «rave  by  hungw,  w^n  they  shall  be  as  in- 
sensible to  praise  as  me  stones  themselves.    To  speak  serioasJfy, 
I  think  that  a  poet  sacrifices  his  usefulness  to  himself  and  others, 
and  an  importuioe  in  society  which  may  be  turned  to  pubKe  Rood> 
if  he  shuns  the  paitronage  that  can  be  obtained  by  unparaaitical 
means. 

Fatlier  Dionlsio,  upon  his  arnval  at  Naples,  imptessed  the  King 
with  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  Petrarch  that  Robert  vrrote  a 
letter  to  our  poet,  enclosing  an  epitaph  of  his  Majesty's  own  com- 
position, on  the  death  of  his  niece  Clementina.  This  letter  is  un- 
happily lost;  but  the  answer  to  it  is  preserved.  In  whidi  Petrarch 
tells  the  monarch  that  his  epitaph  rendered  his  niece  an  object 
rather  of  envy  than  of  lamentation.  "  0  hafypy  Cleine&tina  T 
says  ihe  poet,  "  after  passinf^  through  a  transitoiy  life,  you  have 
attained  a  double  inmiortahiy,  one  in  heaven,  and  anotiier  on 
earth."    He  then  compares  the  posthumous  good  fortune  of  the 

frincess  to  that  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  immortalized  hj 
lomer.  It  is  possible  that  King  Bobert's  letter  to  Petrarch  was 
so  laudatory  as  to  require  a  flattering  answer.  But  this  rever- 
berated praise  is  raither  overstrained. 

Petrarch  was  now  intent  on  obtaining  the  honoor  of  Pbet  Laa- 
reate.  His  wishes  were  at  len^  cratified,  and  in  a  mannff 
that  made  the  offer  more  flattenng  £an  the  crown  itself. 

Whilst  he  still  remained  at  Vauduse,  at  nine  o'clock  in  ti» 
monung  of  the  1st  of  September,  1340,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  Boman  Senate,  pressingly  inviting  him  to  come  and  reeme 
the  crown  of  Poet  Laureate  at  Bcme.  He  must  have  little  notion 
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of  a  poet's  pndfl  and  vamty ,  xiiio  caimot  imftgine  the  flushed 
eoanteDiiioe,  the  dilated  eyes,  and  the  joyonsly-throbbinff  heart 
of  PisCntch«  whilst  he  road  this  letter.  To  be  invited  hy  the 
Senate  of  Rome  to  such  an  honoiiir  might  escose  him  for  forget* 
tiaff  that  BflHM  was  not  now  what  she  had  onoe  been,  and  that 
the  iwhsliitiid  ghxy  of  his  appointment  was  small  in  comparison 
inth  the  classic  associations  mich  formed  its  halo. 

As  if  to  haep  up  the  feTcar  of  his  joy,  he  received  the  same  day, 
in  the  aftecnoon,  at  ionr  o'dodc,  another  letter  with  the  same 
afiier,  from  Bobsrto  Bscdi,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  P&iis, 
ia  which  he  importmiad  hhn  to  be  crowned  as  Poet  Laureate  at 
Paris.  When  we  consider  the  poet's  vvneration  for  Home,  we 
HAT  easily  aniieipate  that  he  would  give  the  preference  to  that 
dry.  That  he  might  not,  however,  offesd  Im  friend  Roberto 
B«rdi  and  the  Uaivarsity  ef  Paris,  he  de^atched  a  messenger  to 
Curdiiml  ColoBna,  asking  his  advice  upon  the  subject,  pretfy  well 
kninnag  tiat  his  patron's  opinion  would  coincide  with  his  own 
lishes.    The  OoloMa  advised  lum  to  be  (sowned  at  Home. 

The  eoatom  of  conferring  this  honour  had,  for  a  long  time, 
been  obsolete.  In  the  eoiliest  daasioal  ages,  garlands  were  given 
u  a  rewnid  to  valour  and  genius.  Virgil  exhibits  his  conquerors 
adoned  with  iSbem.  The  Romans  adopted  the  custom  &om 
Gteeee,  vriieie  leafy  hononn  were  bestowi»i  on  victors  at  publio 
guaea.  This  ooMnstion  of  poets,  it  is  said,  ceased  imder  the 
r.tjni  of  the  Emperor  llieodoBios.  After  his  death,  during  the 
Lmg  odboeqnent  oariiariBB  of  EUirope,  when  Hteiature  pro&ced 
alvrhynaiagBDnhs,  and  when  there  were  no  more  poets  to  crown, 
Wdiaeontinnance  of  the  practioe  was  a  nsAural  consequence. 

At  the  oommsDoenent  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  according  to 
the  Abb^  TIcwwl,  the  waivefaities  of  Eorope  beffan  to  din)en8e 
lauvla,  not  to  poets,  b«t  to  students  distinguished  by  their  learn* 
::4f.  The  dootets  in  wedicme,  at  the  funous  tmiveisity  of  Salerno, 
t^ibtishad  1^  the  Bmpernr  Frederic  II.,  had  crowns  of  laurel 
(•at  upon  their  heads.  The  bachdors  afaMi  had  their  laurels,  and 
durivcd  their  name  froin  a  baealus,  or  stick,  whioh  they  corrM. 

CardiiialCQlonia,aB  wehavasaid,  advised  him,  **  noMng  htkT 
to  mjoj  fass  eonnatka  at  Rome.  Thither  axscordxngly  he  repaired 
eady  in  the  year  134L  He  embarked  at  Maneilks  for  Naples, 
viihiiiff  previoasif  to  his  coronation  to  visit  King  Robert,  hy 
vimn  he  was  reosived  with  all  possiUe  hospihUity  and  distinction. 
Though  he  hadaoerated  tibe  laurel  sondst  the  general  applause 
<f  Ina  tamtsmpoiajges^PiBtiaroh  was  not  satisfied  that  he  should 
^joT  tUa  hfloour  without  pasamg  through  an  ordeal  as  to  his 
^tmiM,  for  karels  and  leanting  Imd  been  for  one  hundred  years 
bahitnaBy  aasodflfesd  in  men's  mmds.  Hie  person  whom  Petrarch 
^l*HMed  for  his  aTsminer  in  erudition  was  the  King  of  Naples. 
itfibert  tk0  (Jood,  as  he  was  in  seme  respects  deservedly  called, 
VM,  for  Jus  age,a  weil-inatrveted  man,  and,  for  a  king,  a  prodigy. 
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He  had  also  .some  common  sense,  but  in  dassicaf  knowIe4ge  1m 
was  more  fit  to  be  the  scholar  of  Petrarch  than  his  .examinar.  £ 
Petrarch,  hoM^ever,  .learned  nothing  from  tlie  King,  the 
learned  something  &om  Petrarch.  Among  the  other  n 
for  examining  a  Poet  Laureate  which  Bol^rt  possessed, 
utter  ignorance  q/paepry.  .  But  Petararch  couched  his  hlindn< 
the  subject,  so. that  Robert  saw,  or  beUeved  he  saw,  so: 
useM  in  the 'divine  art.  He  had  heard  of  the  epic  poem, 
and  requested  its  author  to  recite  to  him. some. part  of  it. 
King  wa^  charmed  with  the  recitation,  and  requested  that.* 
work  might  be  dedicated!^  him.  Petrarch  assented,  but  the 
was  not  finished  or  published  till  alter  King  Bobert  s  death. 

His  Neapolitan  Ms^esty;  after  pronouncing  a  warm  eulogy  on 
our  poet,  declared  that  he  , merited. the  laurel,  and  had 
patent  drawn  up,  by  which  he  certified  that,  after  &  severe 

Hon  (it  lasted  three  days),  Petrarch  was  judged  worthy  to 

that  honour  in  the  Capitol.  Robert  wished  him  to  be  czoimed 
at  Naples;  but  .our  poet  represented  that  he  was  desirous  of  being 
distinguished  on  tne  same  theatre  where  Virgil  and  Horaie« 
had  shone.  The  King  accorded  with  his  wishes;  and,  to  oonopletp 
his  kindness,  regretted  that  his  advanced  age  would  not  jieniut 
him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  crown  Petrarch  himself.  He  named,  how- 
ever, one  of  his  most  eminent  courtiers,  Barrilli,  to  be  his  proxv. 
Boccaccio  speaks  of  Barrilli  as  a  ^ood  poet;  and  Petrarch,  witii 
exaggerated  politeness,  compares  him  to  Ovid. 

"When  Petrarch  went  to  take  leave  of  King  Roberi^the  sovereign, 
after  engaging  his  promise  that  he  would  visit  him  again  -vexr 
soon,  took  off  the  robe  which  he  wore  that  day,  and,  begging 
Petrarch's  acceptance  of  it,  desired  that  he  might  wear  it  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation.  He  also  bestowed  on  bun  the  place  of  his 
almoner-general,  an  office  for  which  great  interest  was  alvraya 
made,  on  account  of  the  privileges  attached  to  it,  the  principal  of 
which  were  an  exemption  firom  paying  the  tithes  of  benefioea  to 
the  King,  and  a  dispensation  from  residence. 

Petrai'ch  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  0th  of 
April,  1841,  accompanied  by  only  one  attendant  from  the  court  of 
Naples,  for  Barrilli  had  taken  another  route,  upon  some  im- 
^rtant  busii^egj^,'  promising,  however,  to  be  at  Rome  before  the 
tune  appointed;. But  as  he  had  not  arrived  on  the  7th,  Petrarch 
despatched  a  messj^nger  in' search  of  him,  who  returned  without 
an^information.  .''l^he  .poet  was  desirous  to  wait  for  his  anival; 
bjj^^^Q,  Count  gf  AngujUlara,  would  not  suffer  the  ceremony  to  be 
4Ai^4^^  ^Orsp  was  joint  senator  of  Rome  with  Giordano  degJK 
OiS^H/va^d,  his.  office  expiring  on  the  8th  of  April,  he  was  on- 
wilii{)g>%i  re^i^  to  his  successor  the  pleasure  of  crowning  so 
great  a  man.    , 

Petrarch  was  afterwards  informed  that  Barrilli,  hastening  to- 
wards Rome,  had  been  beset  near  Anaguia  by  robbers,  frYmimoin 


»  *  Otnei, 


^  "W  ^^^iI   5uj,|   ^^^ 


HMR,   at  Uiul 

-•I  woulil  obUiiii 
'ivi»y.     He  wiiiit 

^■Mi  lohi  in  lu» 


»"   -l-r  ht      •»,„n...i>!  ••  " 
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he  eseifwd  with  difficulty,  and  that  he  was  obliged  for  safety  to 
retnm  to  Naples.  In  leaving  that  dty,  Petrarch  passed  the  tomb 
traditiimally  said  to  be  that  of  VirgiL  His  coronation  took  place 
without  deny  after  his  arrival  at  &me. 

The  morning  of  the  8th  of  April,  1841,  was  nshered  in  by  the 
soond  of  tnunpets;  and  the  people,  ever  fond  of  a  show,  came 
from  an  quarters  to  see  the  ceremony.    Twelve  youths  selected 
riDoi  the  best  funilies  of  Rome,  and  clothed  in  scarlet,  opened  the 
prt^eesaion,  repeating  as  they  went  some  verses,  compo«ed  by  the 
|ti^t  in  hononr  of  flie  Boman  ]^ple.    They  were  followed  by 
<ix  citizens   of  Rome,  clothed  in  green,  and  bearing   crowns 
wreathed  with  different  flowers.    Petrarch  walked  in  the  midst 
of  them;  after  him  came  the  senator,  accompanied  by  the  first 
m^n  of  the  oonnciL    The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
tiie  windows  filled  with  ladies,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  man- 
tis r.  who  showered  perlhmed  waters  profusely  on  the  poet*    He 
nil  the  time  wore  the  robe  that  had  been  presented  to  liim  by  the 
King  of  Naples.    When  they  reached  the  Capitol,  the  trumpets 
w<:r«  gilent,  and  Petrarch,  having  made  a  short  speech,  in  which 
Lf*  quoted  a  verae  from  Virgil,  cried  out  three  times,  "  Long  live 
*\ie  Roman  people!  long  live  the  Senators!  may  Qod  preserve 
t'Leir  Uberty ! "    At  the  conclusion  of  these  words,  he  knelt  before 
'lie  senator  Orso,  who,  taking  a  crown  of  laorel  from  his  own  head, 
pbred  it  on  that  of  Petrarch,  saying,  **  This  crown  is  the  reward 
•  t  Tirtne."  The  poet  then  repeated  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  the  ancient 
t^imana.     The  people  testified  their  approbation  by  shouts  of  ap- 
plunae,  oring,  '*  Lone  flourish  the  Capitol  and  the  poet ! "   The 
fne&ds  of  Petrarch  uied  tears  of  ioy,  and  Ste&no  Uolonna,  his 
^Touriie  hero,  addressed  the  assemblv  in  his  honour. 

The  ceremony  having  been  finished  at  the  Capitol,  the  proces- 
^ViU.  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  accLeunations  of  the 
F«op)e,  repaired  thence  to  the  church  of  St  Peter,  where  Petrarch 
"Sered  up  his  crown  of  laurel  before  the  altar.  The  same  day 
*he  Count  of  Anffuillara  caused  letters  patent  to  be  delivered  to 
Petrarch,  in  whicn  the  senators,  after  a  flattering  preamble,  de- 
i  \zjvd  that  he  had  merited  the  title  of  a  great  poet  and  historian ; 
That,  to^mark  his  distinction,  they  had  put  upon  his  head  a  laurel 
<T>7vn,  not  only  by  the  authority  of  mug  Robert,  but  by  that  of 
rht  Roman  Sei^  and  people ;  and  that  they  gave  him,  at  Rome 
lod  ebewhere,  the  privil^e  to  read,  to  dispute,  to  explain  ancient 
\'"'ki,  to  make  new  ones,  to  compose  poems,  and  to  wear  a  crown 
k  niiding  to  his  choice,  either  of  laurel,  beech,  or  myrtle,  as  well 

•  V^iffy.  ia  his  ••  Timvcb  Id  lUly."  fives  the  foUowins  note  ratpMCinc  oar  poet.    I 


d*  M  vtau    Sob  Itutorlcn  Dole*  rueantm  mtoo  qtt*uM  ^Ito  Inl  J«tts 
tai«  itmpH  ^hrao  acre  urine,  gMvUe.  peot-«tn,  poor  cela  depute  ecpt 
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M  the  poetic  habit.    At  that  tine  a  partieuhur  dreaa  was  afieed 
hy  the  poets.    Dante  was  baiied  in  this  costome. 

Petmoh  oontiauad  only  a  &ir  days  a*  Borne  after  hie  eonxw 
tion ;  but  he  had  scarcely  departed  when  he  fewnd  that  then  wtti 
banditti  on  the  road  waging  for  him,  and  anzums  to  sdieTc  hiia 
of  any  superflnons  wealth  which  he  nuf^  have  about  him.  Hi^ 
was  uiiia  obliffed  to  letora  to  Bome  with  all  eaq>edition ;  but  k 
set  out  the  £ol&wing  day,  attfinded  by  a  guard  of  armed  men,  ud 
arrived  at  Pisa  on  xbB  20th  of  ApxiL 

From  Pisa  he  went  to  Parma,  to  see  his  ^end  Azzo  Coire^o 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  waa  witness  to  a  revolatiDn  is  tU:! 
ciW  of  which  Azio  had  the  prindpal  direetioiL  The  Scalas,  vii^ 
held  the  aovereigaty  of  Parma,  had  for  some  time  oppresBed  tb 
inhabitants  with  exorbitant  taxes,  which  excited  marniixTs  utd 
seditions.  The  Corregnos,  to  whom  the  city  was  entrusted  in  thi^ 
absence  of  Mastino  dSOa  Scala,  profited  by  the  pubhc  discontent 
hoisted  the  flag  of  liberty,  and,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1841^  dr^rc 
out  the  garrison,  and  made  themselves  lords  of  the  conunonwealth. 
On  this  occasion.  Azzo  has  been  accused  of  the  wont  ingntitade 
to  his  nephews,  Alberto  and  Mastino.  Bat,  if  the  people  wen? 
oppressed,  he  was  sorely  justified  in  rescuing  them  firom  nusgt*- 
venmxent.  To  a  great  degree,  also,  the  oonduet  of  the  Gorroggios 
sanctioned  the  revolution.  They  introduced  into  Panna  soch  t 
mild  and  equitable  administration  as  the  city  had  never  befoit 
experienced.  Some  exceptionable  acts  they  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted ;  and  whan  Petrarch  extols  Aazo  as  another  Cato,  it  is  t^ 
be  hoped  that  he  did  so  widi  some  mental  reservation.  Peteith 
had  proposed  to  cross  the  Alps  immediately,  and  proceed  to  An* 
gnon ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  solicitations  of  Azro  t> 
remain  some  time  at  Parma.  He  waa  consnlted  bv  the  Gone^'*? 
on  their  most  important  affairs,  and  was  admitted  to  their  secK* 
councils.  In  the  present  instance,  this  confidence  was  pecniiarlv' 
agreeable  to  him ;  as  the  four  brothers  were,  at  that  time,  aaa&i- 
mous  in  their  opinions;  and  their  designs  were  all  calcuUted  tfi 
promote  the  welmre  of  t^eir  subjects. 

Soon  after  his  snivel  at  Parma,  he  received  one  of  those  tokem 
of  his  popularity  which  are  exceedingly  expressive,  thoo^  they 
come  from  a  humble  admirer.  A  blind  old  man,  who  had  been  a 
grammar-school  master  at  Pontremoli,  came  to  Parma,  in  order  to 
pay  his  devotions  to  the  laureate.  The  poor  man  had  already 
walked  to  Naples,  guided  in  his  blindness  by  his  only  eon,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  Petrarch.  The  poet  had  left  that  city;  ba| 
King  Robert,  pleased  with  his  enthusiasm,  made  him  a  present  of 
some  money.  The  aged  pilgrim  returned  to  Pontremoli  ^^^^' 
being  informed  that  Petrarch  was-  at  Parma,  he  crossed  the  Apes- 
nines,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  travelled  thitlMr, 
having  sent  before  him  a  tolerable  copy  of  verses.  He  was  pi^ 
sented  to  Petrarch,  whose  hand  he  Idssed  with  devotion  uid 
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of  joy.    One  day,  before  many  speetators,  the  blind 

tDAo  aid  to  Petnuch,  "  Sir.  I  have  come  far  to  see  you."  The 
bystinden  knghed,  on  which  the  old  man  repliad, ''  I  appeal  to 
roQ.  Petiaich,  whether  I  do  not  see  yon  more  deady  and  dia- 
tiactiy  than  these  men  who  have  their  ejreaight"  Petrarch  gave 
liim  a  kind  reoflption»  and  dismisaed  him  with  a  conaidBrable 
prp««nt 

Tlir  pleeeore  which  Petrarch  had  in  retirement,  reading,  and 
n^dectiufi,  indaced  him  to  hire  a  honee  on  the  ontskirts  of  the 
iitT  of  Penaa,  with  a  earden,  beantifiilly  watered  by  a  stream, 
*riu  U  itrb#»  as  he  caila  it ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  this 
lurality,  tiiat  he  nnchaaed  and  embellished  it 

liia  happiness,  nowever,  he  tells  as,  was  here  embittered  by  the 
L>«s  of  soine  friends  who  shared  ibe  first  nlace  in  his  affections. 
*.Kj^  of  thew  was  Tommaso  da  Messina,  wiui  whom  he  had  formed 
1  fri<»ndship  when  they  were  fellow-stadents  at  Bologna,  and  ever 
Ancc  kept  no  a  familiar  eoirespondence.  They  were  of  the  same 
^f .  addjcteg  to  the  same  pursuits,  and  imbned  with  similar  sen- 
iik-nta.  Tommaso  wrote  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  several  of 
j»iuch  were  published  alter  the  invention  of  printing.  Petrarch, 
in  his  Tnmnphs  of  Love,  reckons  him  an  excellent  poet 

This  leas  was  followed  by  another  which  affected  Petrarch  still 

zaure  stroo^r.    Having  received  frequent  invitations  to  Lombes 

from  the  Buhop,  ^o  had  resided  some  time  in  his  diocese,  Pe- 

tnrrh  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  he  should 

r.  viftit  him.    But  he  received  accounts  that  the  Bishop  was  taken 

.inp'ioaa^  iH    Whilst  his  mind  was  agitated  by  this  news,  he 

Uid  the  fouowing  dream,  winch  he  has  himself  related.     "  Me- 

'.iiKQ^t  I  aaw  the  Bishop  crossing  the  livnlet  of  mv  garden  alone. 

1  raa  astonished  at  this  meeting,  and  asked  him  whence  he  came, 

^(hither  be  was  going  in  such  haste,  and  why  he  was  alone.    He 

-^•d  upon  me  with  hia  usual  complacenigr,  and  said,  *  Remember 

■hi:  when  von  were  in  G^ascony  ihe  tempestuous  clinuite  was 

:LsxpportalJe  to  you.    I  also  am  tired  of  it    I  have  quitted 

<  iiL^  4injr,  never  to  retaniv  and  I  am  going  to  Rome/    At  the  con- 

'  •'     'n  of  tbeie  words,  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  garden, 

«n<i.  as  I  endeavoured  to  accompany  him,  he  in  the  kindest  and 

.'  .r  W  manner  waved  his  hand ;  but,  upon  my  persevering,  he 

« r.>  1  oat  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  *  Stay !  you  must  not  at 

jn.Mnt  attend  me.'     Whilst  he  spoke  these  words,  I  fixed  my 

*-^^^  upon  him,  and  saw  the  paleness  of  death  upon  his  counte- 

luTi.  e.    Seized  with  horror,  I  uttered  a  loud  cry,  which  awoko 

r  If    I  took  notice  of  the  time.    I  told  the  circumstance  to  all  my 

tn  nfl< :  and,  at  the  expiration  of  five-and-twenty  days,  I  received 

hT'  .ants  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  very  same  night  in 

vhjch  he  had  appeared  to  me." 

On  a  little  reflection,  this  incident  will  not  appear  to  be  super- 
fiAtotal    That  Petzarch,  oppressed  as  ha  was  with  anxiety  about 
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his  friend,  sbotild  &11  into  fanciful  reyeries  dorinff  his  sleep,  mbA 
imagine  that  he  saw  him  in  the  paleness  of  deam,  was  nothn^ 
wonderfiil — nay,  that  he  should  frame  this  allegoiy  in  his  dream  m 
equally  conceivable.  The  sleeper's  imagination  is  often  a  ^reat 
improvisatore.  It  forms  scenes  and  stories ;  its  puts  questaons. 
and  answers  them  itself,  all  the  time  believing  that  the  responses 
come  from  those  whom  it  interrogates. 

Petrarch,  deeply  attached  to  Azzo  da  Correggio,  now  began  to 
consider  himseu  as  settled  at  Parma,  where  he  enjoyed  literarr 
retirement  in  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  Italy.    But  he  had  not 
resided  there  a  year,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Avignon  b^ 
orders  he  considered  that  he  could  not  disobey.     Tiiabosdu, 
and  after  him  Baldelli,  ascribe  his  return  to  Avignon  to  tlie  com- 
mission which  he  received  in  1342,  to  go  as  advocate  of  the 
Roman  people  to  the  new  Pope,  Clement  Vl.,  who  had  vaeeeeded 
to  the  tiara  on  the  death  of  Benedict  XII.,  and  Petrarch's  o^ti 
words  coincide  with  what  they  say.     The  feelings  of  joy  witii 
which  Petrarch  revisited  Avignon,  though  to  appearance  he  had 
weaned  himself  from  Laura,  may  be  imagined.    He  had  friend- 
ship, however,  if  he  had  not  love,  to  welcome  him.     Here  he 
met,  with  reciprocal  gladness,  his  friends  Socrates  and  Lselius. 
who  had  established  themselves  at  the  court  of  the  Cardinal 
Colonna.    *'  Socrates,"  says  De  Sade,  "  devoted  himself  entirply 
to  Petrarch,  and  even  went  with  him  to  Vaucluse."      It  thus 
appeal's  that  Petrarch  had  not  given  up  his  peculiunx  on  the 
Sorgue,  nor  had  any  one  rented  the  field  and  cottage  in  his 
absence. 

Benedict's  successor,  Clement  VI.,  was  conversant  with  the 
world,  and  accustomed  to  the  splendour  of  courts.  Quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  plain  rigidity  of  Benedict,  he  was  conrteoos  and 
munificent,  but  withal  a  voluptuai^ ;  and  his  luxury  and  pit>- 
fusion  gave  rise  to  extortions,  to  rapme,  and  to  boundless  simonr. 
His  artful  and  arrogant  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Turenne,  ruled 
him  BO  absolutely,  uiat  all  places  in  his  gift,  which  had  escaped 
the  grasp  of  his  relations,  were  diroosed  of  through  her  interest : 
and  she  amassed  great  wealth  by  the  sale  of  benefices. 

The  Romans  applied  to  Clement  VI.,  as  they  had  applied  to 
Benedict  XII.,  imploring  him  to  bring  back  the  sacred  seat  to 
their  capital ;  and  they  selected  Petrarch  to  be  among  those  who 
should  present  their  supplication.  Our  poet  appealed  to  his 
Holiness  on  this  subject,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Pope 
received  him  with  snules,  complimented  him  on  his  eloqne&ce. 
bestowed  on  him  the  priory  of  Mi^liorino,  but,  for  the  preseot 
consigned  his  remonstrance  to  oblivion. 

In  this  mission  to  Clement  at  Avignon  there  was  joined  witfc 
Petrarch  the  famous  Nicola  Gabrino,  better  known  by  the  name 
Cola  di  Rienzo,  who,  very  soon  a^rwards,  attached  the  historr 
of  Rome  to  his  biography.  He  was  for  the  present  comparatiTeiy 
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Utfle  knowii ;  Imt  Petmch,  thiis  coming  into  connection  with 
tkiiM  oinardSaiMij  person,  was  captivated  with  his  eloquence, 
vc-bilat  Ckment  complimented  Baenzo,  admitted  him  daily  to  his 
presaeace,  and  conTersed  with  him  on  the  wretched  state  of  Rome, 
Lhe  I^FxannT  of  the  nohles,  and  the  sttfiferings  of  the  people. 

Oob  and  Petnurch  were  the  two  chiefs  of  this  Boman  emhassy 
to  tiie  Pdpe ;  and  it  appears  that  the  poet  gave  precedency  to  ihe 
fatnre  tzibane  on  this  occasion.  Thej  both  elcd)orately  exposed 
HhB  three  demands  of  the  Roman  peo]^e,  namely,  that  the  Pope, 
alrvmdj  the  acknowledged  patron  of  Home,  ^onld  assume  ue 
uxie  and  Imidiona  of  its  senator,  in  order  to  extingniah  the  civil 
vara  kindled  Ij  the  Roman  barons ;  that  he  should  return  to  his 
f-jntifical  chair  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  that  he  diould 
znmt  penuaaion  for  the  jubilee,  instituted  by  BonifiEU^  Vlll.,  to 
c«e  h^  every  fifty  yean,  and  not  at  the  end  of  a  century,  as  its 
*  xtenaion  to  the  latter  period  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  dura< 
'  .on  of  haman  Hfe,  azui  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the  fiedthful 
froflB  eigqying  the  institution. 

Clement  praiaed  both  orators,  and  conceded  that  the  Romans 
ibould  have  a  jubOee  eveiy  fifty  years ;  but  he  excused  himself 
from  goinff  to  Rome,  alleging  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  disputes 
between  Fruioe  and  Enfl^and.  *'  Holy  Father,"  said  Petrarch, 
"  how  much  it  were  to  be  wished  that  you  had  known  Italy 
hc:fisre  yon  knew  fVance."  "  I  wish  I  had,"  said  the  Pontiff,  very 
.•oldly. 

Petrarch  gjBve  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the  papal  court  in  a 
trtitinff,  entmed,  "  A  Book  of  Letters  without  a  Title,'*  and  in 
levenl  aevere  sonnets.  The  "  Liber  Epistolarum  sine  Titulo " 
« 4intams,  as  it  is  printed  in  his  works  (Basle  edit,  1581),  eighteen 
^^tters,  fnlminating  as  freely  acainst  papal  luxury  and  corruption 
us  if  they  had  been  penned  by  Luther  or  John  Knox.  From 
'heir  eontenta,  we  nught  set  down  Petrarch  as  the  earliest 
f  reacher  of  the  Reformation,  if  there  were  not,  in  the  writings  of 
iHnte,  some  pawgfs  of  the  same  stamp.  If  these  epistles  were 
tr^j  circolated  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  it  is  matter 
•  f  aatowiahmpnt  that  Petrarch  never  suffered  from  any  other 
flames  than  thooe  of  love ;  for  many  honest  reformers,  who  have 
l<*-cn  roasted  ahve,  have  uttered  less  anti-papal  vituperation  than 
nor  poet ;  nor,  although  Petrarch  would  have  been  startled  at  a 
re%oiiitian  in  the  hierarchy,  can  it  be  doubted  that  his  writings 
contribcited  to  the  Reformation. 

It  moflt  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wrote  against 
tLe  chnreh  government  of  Avignon,  and  not  that  of  Rome.  He 
rompaxes  Avignon  with  the  Assyrian  Babylon,  with  Egypt  under 
the  mad  ^nany  of  Cambyses ;  or  rather,  denies  that  the  latter 
empires  can  be  held  aa  parallels  of  guilt  to  the  western  Babylon ; 
nay.  he  tells  us  that  neither  Avemus  nor  Tartarus  can  be  con- 
fronted with  this  infemal  place. 

^  d 
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"  Tbe  snooesBon  of  a  troop  of  firiiamien,"  be  sBfi^  ^  haavd 
foEgotten  their  origin.  They  are  not  contented,  lika  ffae  fino 
loUowen  of  ChriB^  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  tiie  ''"-"fr^  €i 
Gennesaretb.  mtb  modest  nabitationB,  bat  tbey  mnst  build  ihem- 
selves  splendid  palaoeSp  and  go  about  coyered  with  goid  aad 
pozple.  They  are  fighers  of  mea,  who  catch  a  credukMs  nndti 
tode,  and  devovr  tiieni  for  their  prey."  This  *' Liber  £pssto-l 
larom"  includes  some  descriptions  of  tbe  debaucheries  €ti  tbej 
churchmen,  which  are  too  scandalous  for  tranalatian.  Tkaj  aie 
ncTerthelesB  carious  relics  of  histooy. 

In  this  year,  Gherardo,  the  brother  of  our  poet,  retired,  hj  bis 
advice,  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Montrieux,  wineh  Ihej 
had  both  visited  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Baume  three  years  he§ore. 
Gherardo  bad  been  struck  down  with  affliction  by  tbe  dealii  of  a 
beautiful  woman  at  Avignon,  to  whom  be  was  devoted.  Her 
name  and  histoiy  are  quite  unknown,  but  it  nuy  be  hoped,  if  imt 
coi^ectared,  that  she  was  not  mamed,  and  coukL  be  mont  libenl 
in  her  affections  than  the  poet's  Laura. 

Amidst  all  tbe  inddents  of  this  period  of  has  life,  llie  attach- 
ment of  Petrait^  to  Laura  continued  unabated.  It  appeazB,  too. 
that»  since  his  return  from  Parma,  she  treated  him  wi^  naore 
than  wonted  complacency.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1342  at  Avignon,  and  went  to  Vaaoluse  but  seldom  and  ior 
short  intervals. 

In  the  meantime,  love,  that  makes  other  people  idle,  interfeted 
not  with  Petrarch's  fondness  for  study.    He  found  an  opportanity 
of  commencing  the  study  of  Greek,  and  seized  it  wi&  avidity. 
That  language  had  never  been  totallv  extinct  in  Itely ;  bat  at  tbe 
time  on  which  we  are  touching,  there  were  not  piobaUy  six 
persons  in  the  whole  country  acquainted  with  it    Dante  bad 
quoted  Greek  aatbors,  but  without  having  known  the  Gre«k 
aLphabet.    The  person  who  &voured  Petrarch  with  this  eovteled 
instruction  was  Bernardo  Barlaamo,  a  Oalabrian  monk,  w1m>  bad 
been  three  years  before  at  Avignon,  having  come  as  envoy  frum 
Andronicus,  the  eastern  Emperor,  on  pretext  of  proposing  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but,  in  rodity  far 
tbe  purpose  of  trying  ifi  boirow  monev  from  tbe  Pope  for  tbe 
Emperor.    Some  of  Petrarch's  biographers  date  bis  oommeaee- 
ment  of  the  study  of  Greek  from  tiie  period  of  Barlaamo  s  first 
visit  to  Avignon ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  postpone  it  to  1342,  whm 
Barlaamo  returned  to  the  west  and  settled  at  Avignon.    Petmeb 
began  studying  Greek  b^  the  reading  of  Plata     He  never 
obtained  iostruction  sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  Grecian,  but 
he  imbibed  much  of  the  ^irit  of  Plato  bxxaa.  the  labour  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  works. .  He  was  very  anxious  to  continue  his 
Greek  readings  with  Barlaamo ;   but  bis  stay  in  Avignon  ^ras 
very  short ;  and,  though  it  was  his  interest  to  detain  mm  as  his 
preceptor,  Petrarch,  finding  that  he  was  anxious  for  a  settlement 
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lioi   10   ubtno   the  IiidM^de  of   Ocosci,  in 

H  mruiDrable  in  our  po«t'fi  lifs.foc  die  birth 

r  FnoctiiLn      That  Oie  nwther  of  -this  daughter 

■•-■ifeeieaciiM  lui  with  Uj  Km  jolui  there  cu>  be 

-  BaMvOi  dbcov.  II,  in  we  of  Ptntrurah's  l«Ueni,  u 

ioa  to  her.  nluih  mbb^  Id  iit^ioaliB  thirt  she  diad 

r  Iha  birUi  oi  I''ntieeac«,  who  provad  *  oomfoit  (• 

Itia  old  ik|(e. 

g  at  the  ycnr  l^'^S  bioa^t  k  new  loss  to  Patnrd 

h  of  RoU-n.  KiiiLz  of  Naplee.    Pemrch,  aa  we  bam 

ti  b«  uniti-fol  to  (faia  iMUunh ;  and  we  naed 

H»  iutiL')>  .dected  bf  Ibe  nem  of  hia  ieatit; 

o  an  told  UiHi  hcrefmeei  to  VancJuae  lO'beivail  bm 

■.  we  mAV  Miii>ioae.  willioot  OBchantablaneaa^  Ant 

»  ifich  a  ^i<'^''  M  atudy  the  expreaana  of  bin  |!i^ 

to  cfaensli  11      He  wrote.  howeTer,  bb  interestiaf 

Oiaaion  tii   ]:  i,  mUo  di  Subnoim,  ia  which  he  lerj 

ile  liid  r-.-iri-  <'!    Jm  cakmitieB  which  were  Uketj' 't» 

I  :  1 .   '    1,  adding  that  bis  mind,  wfi  aoUon 

it  Imeboded  iniafort4ii]ei ;  and  hu 

._,.    , . ,  „  ..,..  .  a«  but  too  well  verified. 

,     ■  aurjMeded  i^  his  gnnddaughtet  Gitnratuiik  a  giri 

L  dreAdT  Rairied  to  Andrew  of  Hungary,  kw  oouaia, 

'  a  bw  BMnttw  older.    Bobert  by  his  «iU  bad  eeta- 

mdl  af  iegcno;.  which  waa  to  oondiMM  uutiX  Gio- 

1  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.     The  P»pe,  howevei; 

■a  to  titiH'  SDanoomdnt,  alleftinff  tha^  the  adfiuni* 

■its  dariag.the  Queen's  miiiority  devolved  upon  him 

«  lord  suoerioT,    Bot,  aa  he  did  ndtohooeetoasaBit 

he  shonM  Mcara  mure  aecnate  bdanoMliati  re- 

tate  of  tho  Jdngdom,  be  gave  Petrarch  a ' 

ise;  and  entrusted  him  with  ~  ~      -''-'' 

le  and  dclicaejr. 

h  noeived  an  additional  comnnwion  front  the  Cardinal 

Sevpral  frienda  of  the  Colonna  familf  were,  at  tliat 

son  at  Naples,  and  the  Cardinal  tlattu^ 

U  PetraidiH  eloqufsee  aod  intercesaioB  would  obtain 

tent.     Oar  poet  acoepted  tha  Bmhae^f .     He  went . 

!  be  embanad;  but  had  nearlj  bMin  lost  iit  hu 

e  wnt«  (o  Caniiait  Cahmua  the  folliiniiig  aceoont 

_-J  at  Nke.  the  taet  oaaritinie  tows  ia  Italy  (be 

pitfid  MMMt  .to  FiBscA)  At  night  I  fcC  to  Monaco,  and 
i  Vrtather  obliffBil  no  to  pass  a  whole  day  thfuK*  which  by 
^  pn^m«  into  good -hnmoor.  The  next  HKiminK  we  re- 
^barhed.  and,  after  being  toased  all  day  by  the  tempest,  we 
aniT«4  voy  lata  at  Part  Uamioe.     The  night  was  drcttlful ;  it 
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was  impogsible  to  set  to  the  castle,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pnt  up 
at  a  little  village,  wnere  my  bed  and  snpper  appeared  tolerable 
from  extreme  weariness.    I  determined  to  proceed  hy  l&nd  ;  the 

firils  of  the  road  appeared  less  dreadful  to  me  than  those  by  sea. 
left  my  servants  and  baggage  in  the  ship,  which  set  sail,  and  I 
remained  with  only  one  domestic  on  shore.    By  accident,   upon 
the  coast  of  Genoa,  I  found  some  German  horses  whicli  -n'^ere  fur 
sale ;  they  were  strong  and  serviceable.    I  bought  them  ;   but  I 
was  soon  afterwards  ooliged  to  take  ship  again ;  for  ^var  -whs  re- 
newed between  the  Pisans  and  the  Milanese.    Nature  has  placed 
limits  to  these  States,  the  Po  on  one  side,  and  the  Apennines  on 
the  other.    I  must  have  passed  between  their  two  armies  if  I 
had  gone  by  land;  this  obliged  me  to  re-embark  at  XiericL     I 
passed  by  Corvo,  that  fcunous  rock,  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Ijima, 
and  landed  at  Murrona.    Thence  I  went  the  next  day  on  horse- 
back to  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Rome.    My  eagerness  to  execute  your 
orders  has  made  me  a  night-traveller,  contrary  to  my  character 
and  disposition.    I  would  not  sleep  till  I  had  paid,  my  duty  to 
your  illustrious  father,  who  is  always  my  hero.     I  found  him  the 
same  as  I  left  him  seven  years  ago,  nay,  even  as  hale  and  sprightly 
as  when  I  saw  him  at  Avignon,  which  is  now  twelve   years. 
What  a  surprising  man !     What  strength  of  mind  and  body ! 
How  firm  his  voice !    How  beautiful  his  face !    Had  he  been*  a 
few  years  younger,  I  should  have  token  him  for  Julius  Csssbt,  or 
Scipio  AMcanus.    Rome  grows  old ;  but  not  its  hero.     He  was 
half  undressed,  and  going  to  bed ;  so  I  stayed  only  a  momenl.  but 
I  passed  the  whole  of  tho  next  day  with  him.    Ho  asked  me  a 
thousand  questions  about  you.  and  was  much  pleased  that  I  was 
going  to  Naples.    When  I  set  out  from  Rome,  ne  insisted  on  ac- 
companying me  beyond  the  walls. 

'*  I  reached  Palestrina  that  night,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
your  nephew  John.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  hopes,  and  fol- 
lows the  steps  of  his  ancestors. 

"  I  arrived  at  Naples  the  11th  of  October.  Heavens,  what  a 
change  has  the  deatn  of  one  man  produced  in  that  place !  No 
one  would  know  it  now.  Religion,  Justice,  and  TruOi  are  ban- 
ished. I  think  I  am  at  Memphis,  Babylon,  or  Mecca.  In  the 
stead  of  a  king  so  just  and  so  pious,  a  little  monk,  fat,  rosy,  bare- 
'  footed,  with  a  shorn  head,  and  half  covered  with  a  dirty  mantle, 
bent  by  hypocrisy  more  than  by  age,  lost  in  debauchery  whilst 
proud  of  his  affected  poverty,  and  still  more  of  the  real  wealth 
he  has  amassed — ^this  man  holds  the  reins  of  this  staggering 
empire.  In  vice  and  cruelty  he  rivals  a  Dionysius,  an  Acathocles, 
or  a  Phalaris.  This  monk,  named  Roberto,  was  an  Hungarian 
cordelier,  and  preceptor  of  Prince  Andrew,  whom  he  entirely 
sways.  He  oppresses  the  weak,  despises  the  great,  tramples 
justice  under  foot,  and  treats  both  the  dowager  and  the  reigning 
Queen  with  the  greatest  insolence.    The  court  and  city  tremble 
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before  lum ;  a  moonifnl  silence  reigns  in  the  pnblio  assemblies, 
and  ID  piTvmte  they  oonrerse  bj  wnispers.  The  least  gestore  is 
pimiBhed,  and  to  think  is  denounced  as  a  crime.  To  this  man  I 
DMve  jiresented  the  orders  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  your  just 
d<iiiand8.  He  behaved  with  incredible  insolence.  Snsa,  or  I>a- 
xnaaeiB,  the  capital  of  the  Saracens,  would  have  received  with 
mare  respect  an  envoy  from  the  Holy  See.  The  sreat  lords  imi- 
tate his  pride  and  tyranny.  The  Bishop  of  Gavi^on  is  the  only 
one  who  opposes  this  torrent ;  but  what  can  one  lamb  do  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  wolves  ?  It  is  the  request  of  a  dying  king 
alone  that  nukkes  him  endure  so  wretched  a  situation.  How  smafl 
arc  the  hopes  of  my  negotiation !  but  I  shall  wait  with  patience ; 
thoo^  I  Imow  beforehand  the  answer  they  will  give  me." 

It  is  plain  from  Petrarch's  letter  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
waa  now  uider  a  miserable  subjection  to  the  Hungarian  fieustion, 
and  that  the  young  Queen*s  situation  was  anything  but  enviable. 
Few  ckancters  in  modem  history  have  been  drawn  in  such  con- 
trasted coloura  as  that  of  Giovanna,  Queen  of  Naples.  She  has 
been  ehaiged  with  every  vice,  and  ^extolled  for  every  virtue. 
Petiaich  represents  her  as  a  woman  of  weak  understanding, 
disposed  to  gaUantry,  but  incapable  of  greater  crimes.  Her 
histofy  reminds  us  much  of  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Her 
yonth  and  her  character,  gentle  and  interesting  in  several  re- 
spects, entitle  her  to  the  benefit  of  our  doubts  as  to  her  assent  to 
the  death  of  Andrew.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  favour 
those  doubts,  and  the  opinion  of  Petrarch  is  on  l^e  side  of  her 
aeonittaL 

On  his  arrival  in  Naples,  Petrarch  had  an  audience  with  the 
Qneen  Dowager ;  but  her  grief  and  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band made  this  interview  brief  and  fruitiess  with  regard  to 
bosdness.  When  he  spoke  to  her  about  the  prisoners,  for  whose 
release  the  Colonnas  had  desired  him  to  intercede,  her  Majesty 
referred  him  to  the  council.  She  was  now,  in  reality,  only  a  state 
cypher. 

*  The  nrincipal  prisoners  for  whom  Petrarch  was  commissioned 
to  plead,  were  the  Counts  Minervino,  di  Lucera,  and  Pontenza. 
Petxaich  applied  to*  the  council  of  state  in  their  behalf,  but  he 
was  pnt  off  with  perpetual  excuses.  While  the  affair  was  in 
ajzitation  he  went  to  Uapua,  where  the  prisoners  were  confined. 
**  There,**  he  writes  to  the  Caidinal  Colonna,  "  I  saw  your 
friends ;  and,  such  is  the  instability  of  Fortune,  that  I  found 
them  in  chains.  They  sup|port  their  situation  with  fortitude. 
Thcsr  innocence  is  no  plea  m  their  behalf  to  those  who  have 
nhared  in  the  spoils  of  their  fortune.  Their  onl^  expectations 
n*at  upon  you.  1  have  no  hopes,  except  from  the  mtervention  of 
fome  superior  power,  as  any  dependence  on  the  clemency  of  the 
council  is  out  of  the  question.    The  Queen  Dowager,  now  the 
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mask  ctosolate  of  widows^  compossiozistes  fbeir 
assist  tfaem." 

Ftotnurch,  wearied  with  tine  dd&jB  of  bwsiiieai.  Boogfat  vefief  m 
excunions  to  the  neighbodiiood.  Of  these  he  writes  sk  imk  imiii 
to  Gaordinal  Coliama. 

'*^I  went  to  Bain,"  he  soyH,  '^with  my  fiiends.  Barbate  aoid 
Bairilli  ETeiything  coDCurred  to  render  tiiis  jamit 
good  conpanj^tiie  beastj-  of  the  aeenes,  and  my  eztieiiie  w< 
of  the  eify  I  had  qputfeed.  This  cHmafte,  whii^,  as  &r 
jiidge,  miiBt  he  insinportahle  in  summer,  is  del^tful  in 
I  was  rgoiced  to  h^old  jdsces  descnhed  bj  Vlig^  and, 
move  snrpiiahig,  bj  Homer  before  him.  I  ha:ve  seen  the 
lake,  fomoQs  for  its  fine  oysters ;  the  lake  ATemiis,  with 
black  as  pitch,  and  fisha  of  the  sajne  ecdonir  swunmiii^  in  it : 
majrshes  formed  by  the  standing  waters  of  Achenm,  and  Hm 
mountain  whose  roots  go  down  to  helL  The  tenible  aapsct  of 
this  place,  the  thick  shades  witii  which  it  is  coYered  by  a  snr- 
rounding  wood,  and  the  pestilent  odour  which  this  water  exhales. 
eharacteiize  it  Tery  justiy  as  the  Tartams  of  the  poete.  Tkons 
wants  only  the  boat  of  Charon,  which^  howerer,  wosld  be 
tmneceasary,  as  there  is  only  a  shallow  ford  to  pass  over.  The 
Styx  and  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  are  now  hid  from  oar  sigbt. 
Awed  by  what  I  had  heard  and  read  of  these  movrafiil 
proaches  to  the  dead,  I  was  contented  to  view  them  at  uiy 
from  the  top  of  a  high  Hovmtain.  The  labourer,  the 
and  the  sailor,  dare  not  approach  them  nearer.  There  are  deep 
caverns,  where  some  pretend  that  a  great  deal  of  gold  is  cob^ 
eealed ;  covetous  men,  they  say,  have  been  to  seek  it,  bnt  Ihey 
never  return ;  whether  they  lost  their  way  in  the  daj^  vwH^yn^  «Kr 
had  a  fancy  to  visit  the  dead,  being  so  near  their  habitatioBs. 

"  I  have  seen  the  ruins  of  the  grotto  <rf  the  famous  Gomaan 
sybil ;  it  is  a  hideous  rock,  suspended  in  the  Avemian  lake.  Ite 
situation  strikes  the  mind  with  horror.  There  still  remain  Ibe 
hundred  mouths  by  which  the  gods  conveyed  their  oracles;  titese 
are  now  dumb,  and  there  is  omy  one  God  who  speaks  in  bea;ren 
and  on  earth.  These  uninhabited  ruins  serve  as  the  resoart  of 
birds  of  unbicky  omen.  Not  fiur  off  is  that  dreadful  cadcra 
which  leads,  they  aay,  to  the  infernal  regions.  Who  worid 
believe  that,  close  to  tiie  mansions  of  the  dead.  Nature  abovld 
have  placed  powerful  remedies  for  the  preservation  of  lijfe? 
Near  Avemus  and  Acheron  are  situated  that  barren  land  wboiee 
rises  continually  a  salutary  vapour,  whi<dk  is  a  eare  lor  seireial 
diseases,  and  .those  hot-apiings  that  vomit  hot  and  solpiiuveans 
cinders.  I  have  seen  the  baths  which  Nature  has  prepaiad; 
but  the  avarice  of  i^ysicians  has  rendered  them  of  dodbml  vse. 
This  does  not,  however,  pnrveat  them  from  being  visifeed  bj  fSbe 
invalids  of  all  ihA  neigfahouiing  towns.    These  hollowad 
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teina  ^Hdb  ns  vitii  the  hutre  of  Huaat  marUe  cindes,  on  which 
HTft  €^gimved  figuzes  that  point  ont^  by  the  posiiioii  of  their 
hanis^  thft  pvt  «f  the  hody  which  each  fountain  is  proper  to 
cure. 

"^  I  saw  the  foandatfona  of  that  adnunble  reservoir  of  Kero, 
which  waa  ta  ao  haat  Mount  Miawnm  to  the  Avendan  lake,  and 
to  endoae  ail  Ihe  hot  watem  of  Bai«. 

"At  BBKsaoli  X  asw  the  mountain  of  FalenniB>  celebrated  for 
lU  gmpo;  whence  the  ftmoma  Falemian  wine.  I  saw  Hkewiae 
\hom  mm^ged  wvrea  of  which  Vizgil  speaks  in  his  Georgics,  on 
vhich  Casw  put  a  hiidle  by  the  mcde  which  he  raised  there,  and 
vbich  AasBStaa  finisfaed.  It  is  now  called  tiie  Dead  Sea.  I 
m  saiprisad  ai  the  prodigious  expense  the  Konans  were  at  to 
build  honsM  in  the  most  exposed  situations,,  in  order  to  shelter 
tbon  from  the  seTcritieaof  the  weather;  for  in  the  heats  of 
UBBcr  the  Talleys  of  the  Apennines,  the  mmintftins  of  Yiterbo, 
ad  the  noodaof  Umhria,  fbxnidbed  them  with  charming  shades; 
ud  a^mn  the  rmns  of  the  houses  which  they  built  in  those  places 
tttsupsthL" 

Our  poet's  reaideBee  at  Naples  was  evidently  disagreeable  to 
Ion*  in  ipite  of  the  company  of  his  friends,  Bazrilli  and  Barbato. 
Hii  frisiaJwhip  with  the  latter  was  for  a  moment  overcast  by  an 
Kt  of  mdiaeretion  on  the  part  of  Barbato,  who,  by  dint  of  impor- 
toaity,  ohtaiaed  from  Petrardi  thirty-four  lines  of  his  poem  of 
*\inok»  vader  a  piomiae  that  he  would  show  them  to  nobody. 
Uq  FBtexiBg  the  lifccary  of  another  friend,  the  forst  thing  that 
i^nek  our  poet's  eyes  was  a  copy  of  the  same  verses,  transcribed 
nh  a  good  sumy  bhrndns.  Petrardi's  vanity  on  this  occasion, 
boiPbvef;  waa  touched  more  than  his  anger — ^he  forgave  his 
ftaad'a  tneaeheiy,  believing  it  to  have  arisen  from  excessive 
tfeiifitinii  Barbato,  as  some  atooement,  gave  him  a  little  MS. 
of  Cicoo,  winch  Petrarch  fomd  to  contain  two  books  of  the 
vttoi's  Treatise  on  the  Academics,  "  a  work,"  as  he  obeerves, 
-^mm  subtle  than  uaefuL" 

Vneea  Givtanna  was  fond  of  literature.  She  had  several  con- 
votatkiaa  with  Peterch,  which  increased  her  admiration  of  him. 
Afkr  the  unample  e£  her  grandfother,  she  made  him  her  chaplain 
tti  hoasBhold  derk,  both  of  whiah  oflKees  must  be  supposed  to 
kre  been  BBeeures.  Her  letters  appointing  him  to  them  are 
^tted  the  SMh  of  November,  1349,  the  very  day  before  that 
Boctttnal  stonaof  whidk  I  shall  speedily  quote  the  poet's  descrip- 

Vdimm  haa  sssfrtid  that  the  young  Queen  of  Naples  was 
iht  fofSk  af  Petrarch;  ''but  of  this,^'  ss  De  Sade  remarks, 
'*4»«  is  BO  proof.**  It  only  appears  that  the  two  greatest 
piwsB  of  Itanr,  Boccaeeio  and  Petixrch,  were  both  attached  to 
Okn^uma,  and  had  a  man  eharitahle  opinion  of  her  than  moat 
d  ^^ir  eontninpfl'HPTfii 
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Soon  after  his  retam  from  the  tour  to  Bain,  PBbtmxch,  ivsei 
witness  to  a  violent  tempest  at  Naples,  which  most  liistonansi 
have  mentioned,  as  it  was  memorable  for  having  threataiied  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  cify. 

The  niffht  of  the  25th  of  November,  1343,  set  in  with  nneom- 
monly  stul  weather;  bnt  suddenly  a  tempest  rose  violeaatlj^  is 
the  mrection  of  the  sea,  which  made  the  buildings  of  Uie  atf 
shake  to  their  very  foundations.    "  At  the  first  onset  of  tlie  tem- 
pest,'* Petrarch  writes  to  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  "  the  windoivs  o( 
the  house  were  burst  open.    The  lamp  of  my  chamber  '* — lie  was 
lodged  at  a  monastery — "  was  blown  out— -I  was  shakftn  from  my 
bed  with  violence,  and  I  apprehended  immediate  death.       The 
.friars  and  prior  of  the   convent,  who  had  risen  to  pay   their 
customary  devotions,  rushed  into  my  room  with  cmcilixes   and 
relics  in  their  hands,  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  Deity.     I  took 
courage,  and   accompanied  them  to  the  church,  where  ^w«  all 
passed  the  night,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  our  last.  I  cannot 
describe  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night ;  the  bursts  of  li^^- 
ning  and  the  roaring  of  thunder  were  blended  with  the  a^Hfflm  of 
the  people.    The  night  itself  appeared  protracted  to  an  nnnatazal 
length;  and,  when  the  morning  arrived,  which  wa  discovered 
ra^er  by  coi^ecture  than  by  any  dawning  of  light,  the  poieets 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  service ;  but  the  rest  of  us,  not  having 
yet  dared  to  lift  up  our  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  threw  our- 
scdves  prostrate  on  the  ground.    At  length  the  day  appeared — a 
day  how  like  to  night !    The  cries  of  the  people  began  to  cease 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  but  were  redoubled  from   the 
sea-shore.    Despair  inspired  us  with  courage.    We  mounted  oor 
horses  and  arrived  at  the  port    What  a  scene  was  there  !  tite 
vessels  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  very  harbour ;  the  shore 
was  covered  with   dead  bodies,  which  were  tossed  about  and 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  whilst  many  appeared  strugglinff  in  the 
agonies  of  death.   Meanwhile,  the  raging  ocean  overturned  maay 
houses  from  their  very  foundations.    Arove  a  thousand  NeapoH- 
tan  horsemen  were  assembled  near  the  shore  to  assist,  as  it  were, 
at  the  obsequies  of  their  countrymen.    I  caught  from  them  a 
spirit  of  resolution,  and  was  less  afraid  of  deiUh  from  the  oon- 
sideration  that  we  should  all  perish  together.    On  a  sudden  s  eiy 
of  horror  was  heard ;  the  sea  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  th« 
ground  on  which  we  stood,  and  it  was  already  beginning  to  give 
way.    We  immediately  hastened  to  a  higher  place,  imera  the 
scene  was  equaUv  impressive.    The  young  Queen,  with  naked 
feet  and  disheveUed  ludr,  attended  by  a  number  of  women,  was 
rushing  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  crying  out  for  mercy  in  tfau 
imminent  peril.   At  sea,  no  ship  escapea  the  fury  of  the  tempest : 
all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour — one  only  excepted — ^snnk  b^iore 
our  eyes,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished." 

By  the  assiduity  and  solicitations  of  Petrarch,  the  council  of 
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IHayiw  wcva  at  liiat  engaged  in  debating  about  the  liberation  of 
CobwiM's  imprisonfld  finends ;  and  the  affair  was  nearly  brought 
to  a  <wprhwnoir,  when  the  approach  of  night  obliged  the  memb^ 
to  separate  before  ^ey  came  to  a  final  decision.  The  cause  of 
thia  aeparatioii  is  a  sad  proof  of  Neapolitan  barbarism  at  that 
period.  It  "will  hardly,  sA  this  day,  seem  credible  that,  in  the 
capilal  of  ao  flourishing  a  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of  a 
hnUiant  court,  such  savage  licentiousness  could  have  prevailed. 
At  iii|^t»  all  the  streets  of  the  city  were  beset  by  the  young 
DoUity,  urbo  were  armed,  and  who  attacked  all  passengers  with- 
out dmHmirtian,  so  that  even  the  members  of  the  council  could  not 
Taitara  to  appear  after  a  certain  hour.  Neither  the  severity  of 
pazcste»  nor  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  nor  of  Majesty 
itaeU,  eonld  prevent  continual  combats  and  assassinations. 

**  But  can  it  be  astonishing,"  Petrarch  remarks, "  that  such  dis- 

gracefnl  acenes  should  pass  in  the  ni^^t,  when  the  Neapolitans 

celebrate,  even  in  the  face  of  day,  games  similar  to  those  of  the 

gladiators,  and  with  more  than  barbarian  cruelty?   Human  blood 

is  ahed  here  with  as  little  remorse  as  that  of  brute  animals ;  and, 

while  thie  people  join  madly  in  applause,  sons  expire  in  the  very 

si|^  of  their  parents ;  and  it  is  considered  the  utmost  disgrace 

Bol  to  die  with  becoming  fortitude,  as  if  they  were  dying  in  the 

dflfance  of  their  rdigion  and  country.    I  mysdf^  ignorant  of  these 

ciwtnwns,  was  once  canied  to  the  Carbonara,  the  destined  place  of 

bntohflry.    The  Queen  and  her  husband,  Andrew,  were  present ; 

tike  soldiery  of  Naples  were  present,  and  the  people  flocked  thither 

in  orowds.    I  was  kept  in  suspense  by  the  appearance  of  so  large 

and  briUiant  an  assembly,  and  expected  some  spectacle  worthy  of 

BT  attentimi,  when  I  suddenly  heard  a  loud  shout  of  applause,  as 

far  aome  joyous  incident    What  was  my  suiprise  when  I  behel4 

a  beantifnl  young  man  pierced  throui^h  with  a  sword,  and  ready 

to  expire  at  mv  feet !    Struck  with  horror,  I  put  spurs  to  my 

hone,  and  fled  mm  the  barbarous  sight,  uttering  execrations  on 

the  crael  spectators. 

**  This  iiAmnan  oustom  hss  becu  derived  from  their  ancestors, 
and  ia  now  so  sanctioned  br  inveterate  habit,  that  their  very 
lieentioQsaesB  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  liberty. 

**  You  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  imprisonment  of  ^our  friends 
in  this  city,  where  the  death  of  a  young  man  is  considered  as  an 
iBBoeent  pastime.  As  to  myself,  I  will  quit  this  inhuman  countrv 
befoie  three  days  axe  past,  and  hasten  to  you  who  can  make  aU 
things  agreeable  to  me  except  a  sea-voyage." 

Petrarch  at  length  bron^t  his  negotiations  respecting  the 
prisoners  to  a  suooessful  issue ;  and  they  were  releoBcd  by  the 
ogress  antbority  of  Andrew.  Our  poet's  presence  bcdng  no  longer 
neeeanry,  he  left  Naolea,  in  spite  (tt  the  strong  solicitations  of  his 
frienda  Banilli  and  Barbato.    In  answer  to  tneir  request  that  he 
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wovid  renudn,  he  said,  "  I  am  but  a  aatettlto, 
directtoiiB  of  a  sopefior  planet;  quiet  and  repose  mxe 


From  Naples  he  we&t  to  Puma,  nhen  Ano  Cjorrefg^tK  '^nAi 
hie  wonted  idSeetioii,  preased  him  to  dehiy ;  ajad  PeiiMcit  f  ^iffifari 
the  invitation,  tboo^  he  remarked  with  aonow  thmt  karmony  an 
longer  reigned  among  the  l»others  of  the  &mi)y.     H0  atowwd 
tiieie,  howeTer,  for  some  time,  and  enjoyed  such  tnyiqufiil^  ttal 
he  could  revise  and  polish  his  compositions.    But,  in  tbe  fiiUow- 
ing  year,.  1345,  his  mend  Azzo,  having  fidled  to  keep  kia  fwnMHiiir 
to  Luehino  Yisconti,  as  to  restoring  to  him    the   lonUi^  of 
Parma — Axzo  had  obtained  it  by  the  assistance  of  tike 
who  avenged  himself  by  making  war  on  the 
invested  Ftona,  and  afflicted  it  with  a  te£oQB»effe.  Fetiarcii, 
seeing  Httle  prospect  of  pursnJBff  his  studies  qmefly  in  a  beleagneied 
city,  lefl  the  place  with  a  small  number  of  his  compairionB ;  bvt 
about  midnight,  near  Rheggio,  a  troop  of  robbere  rushed  font  an 
ambuscade,  with   cries    of  "Kill!  kill!*'   and  omr  haadfol  of 
travelers,  being  no  match  for  a  host  of  Mgands,  fled  and  aoaidit 
to  save  themselves  under  farouf  of  ni^t     Pletruch,  dtariag^m 
flight,  was  thrown  from  his  horse.    The  shock  was  so  violeni  ttvi 
he  swooned  ;  but  he  recovered,  and  was  remounted  by  bis  ooas- 
panions.   They  had  not  got  fiur,  however,  when  a  vk^eat 
rain  and  lig^tnhiff  rendered  their  sitmition  almost  as  bad 
irom  which  they  had  escaped,  and  threatened  them  with 
another  shape.    They  passed  a  dreadfnl  night  withoot 
tree  or  the  hollow  of  a  rock  to  shelter  than,  and  had  aa 
pedient  for  miticating  their  exposure  to  the  storm  but  to 
their  horses'  hades  to  the  tempest. 

When  the  dawn  permitted  them  to  discern  a  path 
bmshwood,  they  pushed  on  to  Scandiano,  a  cavtle 
the  Oonzi^[hi,  friends  of  the  lords  of  Parma,  which  they 
reached,   and  where   they  were   kindly  received.     fiLere 
learned  that  a  troop  of  horse  and  foot  had  been  waitii^  for  tbaai 
in  ambush  near   Scandiano,  but  had  been  forced  by  the  bad 
weather  to  withdraw  before  their  anival  ,*  thus  **  the  pMmg  of  the 
pitiless  storm  "  had  been  to  them  a  mereifnl  oecarreaee.  PetirUt 
made  no  delay  here,  for  he  was  smarting  under  the  bruisea  from 
his  foD,  but  caused  himself  to  be  tied  i^n  his  horoe,  and  waat  to 
repose  at  Modena.    The  next  day  he  repaired  to  Bidogna,  wImr 
he  stopped  a  short  time  for  suigical  assistance,  and  wlheaoe  he 
sent  a  letter  to  his  friend  Barbate,  desenbiag  his  ausaiventeoa; 
but,  unable  to  hcUd  a  pen  hinselt  he  was  ouiged  to  empkjj  the 
hand  oi  a  stranger.    He  was  so  impatient,  however,  to  get  bade 
to  Avignon,  that  he  tock  the  road  to  it  as  soon  as  he  could  aitkiB 
horse.    On  a{^oaehing  that  city  he  says  he  fell  a  greater  seft- 
ness  in  the  air,  and  saw  with  delight  the  flowero  tfai^  adoiB  te 


^ipooii.  SvMTtiuiig  seemed  to  aimoimoe  the Tiemity 
oi  LflBB.  il  WM  iddan  t^at  Pstraieh  spoke  so  eonmlac»DtLr 
of  At^mb. 

VI,  fiMxived  I%tiuvli  with  tlie  higliesi  lesped,  cffend. 

boies  amoBff  scvend  vacaitt  biriiopiies,  and  pccssed  him 

( the  ofies  mwmtiAaX  secretary.    He  dedmed  the  prol- 

s^aniUgyriBp.    Prizing  his  iadependenee  above  all  thmgs, 

Lnoim.  he  remark^  to  his  friends  that  the  yoke  of  office 

Boi  sit  belter  oo  him  for  being  gilded. 

In  caaaeqne&oe  of  the  dangers  he  Imd  eocovnleaPBd,  a  mmoiir 

of  ham  death  had  spread  over  a  mat  part  of  Ital;jr.    ne  age  was 

rooaantic,  with  a  good  deal  of  &e  fimtastical  in  its  imnance.    If 

had  been  trve,  and  if  he  had  been  leaOy  dead  and 

it  wonld  be  difficolt  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  sort  of 

were  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  less  brain-giAed 

of  hk  admnen.    One  of  these,  Antonio  di  Beccaiia,  a 

of  Fenara,  when  he  ought  to  haye  been  monraing  for 

dsoeaaed  patients,  wrote  a  poetical  lamentation  for 

'a  death,    llie  poem,  if  it  deserve  such  a  name,  is  aUa- 

:  it  icpiessnts  a  faneral,  in  which  the  fbUowing  personagBs 

in  pfoeesaion  and  grief  for  tiie  Lanreate's  duth.    Gnun- 

\  RhalDoc,  and  Plriloeo^y  are  introdnced  with  their  several 

Under  the  banom  of  Rhetoric  are  ranged  Cicero, 

<  veoffiroy  da  Vineaanf,  and  AUn  de  Iiisle.    It  woaM  require  all 

CiecBw'a  eloqaenee  to  persnade  as  that  his  coaorades  in  the  pro- 

i  I  imieii  wore  mnte  worthy  of  his  company.     The  Nine  Muses 

ftiUinr  Peteaieh  s  body ;  eleven  poets,  crowned  with  lanrel,  sop- 

ptf>rt  the  bier,  and  Minorva,  hoUmg  tiie  crown  of  Fietrareh,  closes 

tbe  paceaaiott. 

Wa  httm  aecB  that  P^trnvch  left  Naples  foreboding  disastroas 
«v0ite  to  ttat  kinfldom.  Among  these,  the  assassination  of 
Asdrsw,  on  tte  18Ui  of  September,  1946,  was  one  that  folfiUed 
hia  sBigaiy.  The  particniars  of  this  mnrder  reached  Petrarch  on 
hia  arrival  at  Avignon,  in  a  letter  from  his  Mend  Baibato. 

Fnnn  the  aonnds  which  I^trarch  wrote,  to  all  appearance,  in 
1945  amd  1940,  at  Avignon  or  Vaoclnse,  he  seems  to  have  suffeifod 
from  thoae  flnetnationa  ef  Laiira*s  iavoor  that  natmralh^  arooe 
frooi  his  own  hnpnaknoe.  When  she  treated  him  with  anability, 
he  ^Paw  beider  in  his  aasidaitieB,  and  she  was  again  obliged  to  be 
more  severe.    See  Sonnets  cviii,  cix.,  and  cxiv. 

Puling  ttss  aojoom,  though  he  dates  some  of  his  pleasantest 
lattan  mm  VanefamB,  he  was  projecting  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
te  aatabtinh  himself  there,  after  kidding  a  final  adien  to  Provenee. 
Whea  he  anfaaiatsd  hia  nondnal  patron,  John  O^onna,  with  his 
infeiBtiflB,  Am  Cardinal  mdely  taaud  him  with  madness  and  in- 
gratitade.  Potrareh  frankly  told  the  prelate  that  he  was  coat- 
af  BO  ingi  ii1i*"ii^T.  ainee,  after  foorteen  yean  paaaed  in  his 
ha  had  leoaivad  no  proviskm  for  hia  fatara  livdihood. 
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This  quarrel  with  the  proud  churchman  is,  with  fioiteatie  paatail 
imagenr,  made  the  sahject  of  our  poet's  ei^th  BnooUc.  eiititM 
Divortium.  I  suspect  that  Petrarch's  free  language  in  fiiTonr  d 
the  Tribime  Elenzo  was  not  unconnected  with  their  aliAnstiQiL 

Notwithstanding  Petrarch's  deckred  dislike  of  Avignon,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  passed  the  greater  nmrt  of  Urn 
winter  of  1346  in  his  western  Babylon ;  and  we  find  tost  ke  wit- 
nessed many  interesting  scenes  between  the  conflicting  cavdi 
as  well  as  the  brilliant  ^tes  that  were  given  to  two  ^oi^nm  pn 
whom  an  important  afifoir  now  brought  to  Avignon.  Tli^ ' 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Mimivia. 
otherwise  called  Charles  of  Luxemburg. 

The  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  previoualy  made 
several  but  fruiUess  attempts  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Charefa. 
on  learning  the  election  of  Clement  VI.,  sent  ambassadorB  with 
unlimited  powers  to  effect  a  reconcilement;  but  the  Pope  proposed 
conditions  so  hard  and  humbling  that  the  States  of  me  Genntn 
Empire  peremptorily  rejected  them.  On  this,  his  HoUnesa  coa- 
firmed  the  condemnations  which  he  had  already  passed  (m  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  and  emoined  the  Electors  of  the  empire  to  proceed  to 
a  new  choice  of  me  King  of  the  Bomana.  "  John  or  Luxem- 
burg,"  says  ViUani,  "  wo^d  have  been  emperor  if  he  had  not 
been  blind."  A  wish  to  secure  the  empire  for  faia  son  and  to 
further  his  election,  brought  him  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon. 

Prince  Charles  had  to  thank  Hie  Pontiff  for  being  elected,  but 
first  his  Holiness  made  him  sign,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1846,  m 

Sresence  of  twelve  cardinals  and  his  brother  WiUifun  Roger,  a 
eclaration  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  :-!- 
"  If,  bv  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
I  will  fulfil  all  me  promises  and  confirm  all  me  oonoesaioDs  of 
my  grandfiither  Henry  VII.  and  of  his  predecessors.  I  wfll  re- 
voke the  acts  made  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  I  will  occupy  no  i^Me. 
either  in  or  out  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Church,  i  will  not 
enter  Rome  before  the  day  appointed  for  my  coronation.  I  iiill 
depart  frt>m  thence  the  same  day  with  tJl  mj  attendants,  and  I 
will  never  return  without  the  permission  of  the  Holy  See."  He 
might  as  well  have  declared  that  he  would  give  the  Pope  aU  his 
power,  as  King  of  the  Romans,  provided  he  was  allowed  the  pro- 
fits ;  for,  in  reality,  Charles  had  no  other  view  with  regara  to 
Italy  than  to  make  money. 

This  concession,  which  contrasts  so  poori^y  with  the  conduct  of 
Charles  on  many  other  occasions,  excited  universal  indimaaiioii 
in  Germany,  and  a  good  deal  even  in  Italy.  Petrarch  exdaimed 
against  it  as  mean  and  atrocious ;  for,  CaflioUc  aa  he  was,  he  was 
not  so  much  a  churchman  as  to  see  without  indignation  the  piqptl 
tiara  exalted  above  the  imperial  crown. 

In  July,  1846,  Charles  was  elected,  and,  in  deriaion,  was  eaUed 
'<  the  Emperor  of  the  Priests."    The  death  of  hia  rival,  Lewia  of 
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[^A'vstM^  however,  wluch  happened  in  the  next  year,  prevented  a 
ivil  var,  and  Charles  IV.  remained  peaceable  possesBor  of  the 


the  fites  that  were  given  to  Charles,  a  ball  was  held  at 
\vi|gpcai,  in  a  gnnd  saloon  raightlj  illuminated.  Thither  came 
m  the  bcantJM  of  the  dijr  and  of  Ptovence.  The  Prince,  who 
liad  hasrd  nmch  of  Laora,  throush  her  poetical  feune,  sought  her 
cm!  and  aalnted  her  in  the  French  manner. 

PiBliaEPclft  'went,  according  to  his  custom,  to  pass  the  term  of 
Ijoit  ai  Vanclnse.  The  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  eager  to  see  the 
poet,  Mtauaded  him  to  visit  his  recluse  residence,  and  remained 
with  Pietzaxch  as  his  guest  for  fifteen  days,  in  lus  own  castle,  on 
ihe  — — *»«^*  of  itNsks,  that  seemed  more  adapted  for  the  perch  of 
bixHa  than  the  habitetion  of  men.  There  is  now  scared j  a  wreck 
.f  it  nMainiiig. 

It  «o>a]d  seem,  however,  that  the  Bishop's  conversation  made 
thia  retirement  veiy  agreeable  to  Petrarch ;  for  it  inspired  him 
with  tbe  idea  of  writing  a  "  Treatise  on  a  Solitary  Life."  Of  this 
viitk  he  made  a  sketch  in  a  short  time,  but  did  not  finish  it  tUl 
twenty  jean  afterwards,  when  he  dedicated  and  presented  it  to 
the  Biabop  of  Cavaillon. 

It  ia  agreeable  to  meet,  in  Petrarch's  life  at  the  shut-up  valley, 
with  any  drcamslBnce,  however  trifling,  that  indicates  a  cheerful 
state  of  mind;  for,  indnwndently  of  his  loneliness,  the  inex- 
tingaidhaUe  passion  for  Laara  never  ceased  to  haunt  him ;  and 
his  love,  stnage  to  say,  had  mad,  momentary  hopes,  which 
only  deepened  at  their  departure  the  returning  gk>om  of  despair. 
Peteareh  never  wrote  more  sonnets  on  his  beloved  than  during  the 
euane  of  this  year.    Laura  had  a  fiiir  and  discreet  female  fnend 
At  Avignon,  who  was  also  the  ftiend  of  Petrarch,  and  interested  in 
his  aHarhmm*     The  ideas  which  this  amiable  confidante  enter- 
tsuned  of  hanaonizing  success  in  misplaced   attachment  with 
bonoer  ud  virtue  mui^  have  been  Platonic,  even  beyond  the  feel- 
ing winch  Petrarch,  in  reality,  cherished ;  for,  occasionally,  the 
poet  a  flonaets  are  too  honest  for  pure  Platonism.     This  lady, 
?iow«ver,  whose  name  is  unknown,  strove  to  convince  Laura  that 
«fac  oeg^t  to  treat  her  lover  with  less  severity.  *'  She  pushed  Laura 
forwafd,"  says  Be  Sade,  "  and  kept  back  Petrarch."   One  day  she 
neoanAed  to  the  poet  all  the  proofs  of  affection,  Snd  after  these 
nruo£i  she  said,  **  You  infidel,  can  you  doubt  that  she  loves  you?  '* 
It  n  to  this  fiur  friend  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  addressed  his 


Thia  year,  his  Laura  was  seized  with  a  defluxion  in  her  ejres, 
ehidi  aude  her  soff^Mr  much,  and  even  threatened  her  with  bhnd- 
DMB.  This  was  enon^  to  bring asonnet  from  Petrarch  (his  04th), 
ta  which  he  laments  that  those  eyes  which  were  the  sun  of  his 
lite  skrald  be  for  ever  eclipsed.  He  wont  to  see  her  during  her 
iQacn,  having  now  the  privilege  of  visiting  her  at  her  o^vn  house* 
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and  one  day  he  found  her  perfectly  reoeverod.  Wheter  t^  flfh-  ■ 
thaJmiB  mm  infeGtiouB,  or  only  endemie,  I  know  not;  hat  m  k  \ 
was,  that  whilst  Laura's  eyes  got  well,  tiioee  of  her  lover  becme 
affected  wilh  tiie  same  defluziott.  It  etniek  his  jmaaamikm^  or, 
at  least,  he  feigned  to  believe  poetically,  that  the  malady  of  ha 
eyea  had  passed  into  his ;  and,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  he  cxnlta  st 
this  welcome  dEcomstuioe^  **  I  fixed  my  eyes,"  he  said,  ''ca 
Laura ;  and  that  moment  a  aomething  inexpiesaihle,  like  a  aboot^ 
ing  star,  darted  firom  them  to  mine.  This  is  a  pnaMt  Gtum  kve, 
in  which  I  rejoice.  How  delightfiil  it  is  tfans  to  cmB  <i»  dariiBg 
olgect  of  one's  soul!" 

Petrarch  received  some  show  of  complaoeacy  froaa  Lsnea*  which 
his  imagination  Tnagnified ;  and  it  was  aome  aoci  of  oonaolatifla. 
at  least,  that  his  idol  was  courteous  to  him;  bat  even  this  acaatf 
solace  was  interrupted.  Some  malicious  person  coaamnBicaked  to 
Lanra  that  Petrarch  was  imposing  upctt  her,  sad  thai  ha  was 
secretly  addressing  his  love  and  his  poetry  to  anotfwr  lady  anda 
a  borrowed  name.  Lanra  gave  ear  to  the  calnmny,  and,  lor  a 
time,  debarred  him  from  h&t  presence.  If  she  had  bean  wbaUj 
indifferent  to  him,  this  misundentanding  woaM  have  never  ea- 
isted;  for  jealousy  and  indifference  are  a  oontndiclion  in  teraa 
I  mean  true  jealousy.  There  is  a  pseudo  species  of  it»  with  whieb 
many  wives  are  troubled  who  care  nothing  abovt  thsir  hoabaadi 
affection;  a  plant  of  iU  nature  that  is  rwred  merely  to  be  aied 
of  ooxgu^  castigatian.  Laura,  however,  discovered  a±  last,  ihtt 
her  admirer  was  playing  no  double  part.  She  waa  too  reaaoaaUe 
to  protract  so  mgust  a  quarrel,  and  received  him  again  as  usual. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Clement  VI.  had  made  Petiank 
Canon  of  Modena,  which  benefice  he  resicned  in  favour  of  bk 
ficiend,  Luea  Christino,  and  that  this  year  nis  Holineas  had  alaa 
oonfeired  upon  him  the  prebeoid  of  Panna.  This  profermpnt  ez 
sited  the  envy  of  some  persons,  who  endeavoured  to  prejudioe 
Ugolinode'Boasi,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  against  him.  Ugobao 
was  of  that  fiunily  which  had  diqrated  for  the  soveraiga^  c( 
Parma  with  the  Corre^^gios,  and  against  whom  Petrarch  had 
pleaded  in  favour  of  their  rivals.  From  this  circumstanoe  it  was 
feared  that  Ugolino  mi^t  be  inclined  to  listen  to  thoae  malignen 
who  accused  Petrarch  of  having  gone  to  Avignon  for  the  pnxpoae 
of  undermining  the  Bishop  in  Sie  Pope's  fovonr.  Petranui,  upco 
his  promotion,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ugolino,  strongly  rq[)elling  this 
accusation.  This  is  one  of  the  numliest  epistles  that  ever  issued 
from  his  pen.  '*  Allow  me  to  assure  you."  he  saya,  *'  that  I  woaM 
not  exchange  my  tranquillity  for  your  troubles,  nor  mypoveity  for 
yonr  riches.  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  demise  your  par- 
ticnlar  situation.  I  only  mean  that  there  is  no  person  of  yoir 
nnk  whose  prefennent  I  desire;  nor  would  I  accept  anch  pnfer- 

#  Sennet  cKCvi. 
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2  Jl  VBM  ottsrod  to  me.  lahooUnotM^tliiiginiiehtifBjr 
fmilfwr  iafeeiQoana  with  the  Pope  and  the  CardiiMils  had  not  eon- 
irinoed  me  that  heppiaem  in  that  zaaik  is  mora  a  riiadow  than  a 
anhefemioB.  ItwasamemombleflajingofPope  AdiianlV., 'that 
he  knew  no  one  more  imhappy  than,  the  Sorereicn  Pont^;  his 
thnme  is  a  seat  of  thooia ;  lus  mantle  is  an  oppieanve  weight ; 
hiB  tiara  shines  splendidly  indeed,  hat  it  is  not  withont  a  deYOor- 
ing  fire.'  If  I  had  been  amfaitioQS,"  eontinnes  Petraich,  "I  might 
him  been  ptefaued  to  a  benefice  of  more  Talae  than  yours ;"  and 
to  the  fiwrt  of  the  I^pe  having  given  him  iiis  ehoioe  of 


Pstiareh  passed  the  winter  ef  1346-47  chiefly  at  Avignon,  and 
but  few  and  diort  ezcnrBions  to  Vancinae.  In  one  of  these, 
at  the  beginning  of  1347,  when  he  had  Socrates  to  keep  him 
ooMip— y  at  Vandnse,  the  Bishop  of  Gavsillon  invited  them  to  his 
eastfe.    JMiareh  letnned  the  foUovring  answer : — 

'^  Yeatsnlay  vro  ipaUtd  the  taty  of  sfamns  to  take  refiige  in  this 
haihotir,  and  taste  Hm  sweets  of  repos&  We  have  nothing  bat 
eoane  cfethes,  smtable  to  the  season  and  the  place  we  live  in; 
bnt  in  this  mstic  dress  we  will  repair  to  see  you,  sinee  yon  com- 
mand as;  we  fear  not  to  present  otuselves  in  this  mstio  dress; 
our  desire  to  see  ToapntB  down  evenr  other  oonaderatiQn.  What 
mattan  it  to  ns  how  we  i^vpear  benire  one  who  possesses  the 
depth  of  ear  hearts?  If  yon  widi  to  see  ns  often  yon  will  treat 
■a  vntfaont  ceranumy." 

His  iriailB  to  Yaoohise  were  rather  tnfineqnent;  business,  he 
says,  detained  him  often  at  Avignon,  in  spite  at  himself;  but  still 
at  intsrvals  he  psssed  a  day  or  two  to  look  after  his  gardens  and 
kees.  On  one  of  these  oecssions,  he  wrote  a  pleasing  letter  to 
William  of  Pastrango,  dilating  on  the  pleasures  of  his  garden, 
which  displi^  hvelineas  and  wai-mlh  of  heart 

rekaiui  had  not  aeen  his  brother  since  the  latter  had  taken  ibe 
cowl  in  the  Carthnsian  monastery,  some  five  years  before.  To 
that  convent  he  paid  a  visit  in  Febroary,  1347,  and  he  was  re- 
eeiv«d  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  He  was  delighted  to  see  a 
brother  whom  he  loved  so  mneh,  and  to  find  him  contented 
wiA  the  life  wliich  he  had  embraced.  The  Carthusians,  who  had 
heard  c€  Petrarch,  renowned  as  the  finest  spirit  of  the  age,  were 
flattered  by  his  showing  a  strong  interest  in  their  condition;  uid 
though  ho  passed  bnt  a  day  and  a  night  with  them,  they  parted 
so  mutoally  well  pleased,  that  he  promised,  on  taking  leave,  to 
flend  them  a  treatise  on  the  happiness  of  the  lifi>  which  they  led. 
And  he  kept  his  word;  lor,  immedtately  ^non  his  retom  to  Van- 
ehme,  he  commenced  his  esmy  "  £h  OHo  Religioio — On  the 
Lmsoze  of  the  Religions,"  and  he  liniriied  it  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
object  of  this  weak  is  to  show  the  sweets  and  advantages  of  their 
retired  state,  compared  with  the  ftgitatJonn  of  life  in  the  world. 

From  these  monkiRh  reveries  Petrarch  was  awakened  by  an 
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astoundmff  public  event  namely,  the  elevation  of  Cola  di 
to  the  tribuneship  of  Rome.  At  the  news  of  this  leTolntion. 
Petrarch  was  animated  with  sa  much  enthusiasm  as  if  he  had  been 
himself  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  Under  the  first  impulse  of  bis 
feelings,  he  sent  an  epiBtolary  congratulation  and  advice  toRienzo 
and  the  Roman  people.  This  letter  breathes  a  strongly  nqmbli- 
can  spirit.  In  later  times,  we  perceive  that  Petrarch  would  have 
been  glad  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  his  darling  object- 
Rome  restored  to  her  ancient  power  and  magnificence,  even 
under  an  imperial  government.  Our  poet  received  firom  the 
Tribune  an  answer  to  his  epistolary  oration,  telling  him  that  it 
had  been  read  to  the  Roman  people,  and  received  with  applause. 
A  considerable  number  of  letters  passed  between  Petntf^  and 
Cola. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  long  connection  of  Petrarch  with 
the  Colonna  family,  his  acknowledged  obligations,  and  the  attadt- 
ment  to  them  which  he  expresses,  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  so  loudly  applauded  a  revolution 
which  struck  at  the  roots  of  their  power.  But,  if  we  viev 
the  matter  with  a  more  considerate  eye,  we  shall  hold  the  poet  in 
nobler  and  dearer  estimation  for  his  public  zeal  than  if  he  had 
cringed  to  the  Colonnas.  His  personal  attachment  to  tkem^  who 
were  quite  as  much  honoured  by  ki$  friendship  as  Ke  was  bj 
theirs,  was  a  consideration  subservient  to  that  of  the  honour 
of  his  country  and  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  *'  for,**  as 
he  says  in  lus  own  defence,  "  we  owe  much  to  our  friends,  stiH 
more  to  our  parente,  but  everything  to  our  country.'* 

Retiring  during  this  year  for  some  time  to  Vauduse,  Petrarch 
composed  an  eclogue  in  honour  of  the  Roman  revolution,  the  fifth 
in  his  Bucolics.  It  is  entitled  *'  La  Pieta  Pastorale,*'  and  has 
three  speakers,  who  converse  about  their  venerable  mother 
Rome,  but  in  so  dull  a  manner,  tluit,  if  Petrarch  had  never 
written  better  poetry,  we  should  not,  probably,  at  this  moment, 
have  heard  of  his  existence. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  political  fervour,  the  poet's  devotion  to 
Laura  continued  unabated;  Petrarch  never  composed  so  many 
soimete  in  one  year  as  during  1347,  but,  for  the  most  part,  stiil 
indicative  of  sadness  and  despair.  In  his  116th  sonnet,  he 
says: — 

■*  5k>loo  oDdc,  e  *&  rau  fondo,  e  kiIvo  In  vtnto.** 
I  plough  la  water,  butld  on  land,  and  write  on  air. 

If  anvthing  were  wanting  to  convince  us  that  Laura  had 
treated  him,  during  his  twenty  years'  courtehip,  with  suffid^ 
rigour,  this  and  other  such  expressions  would  suffice  to  prove  it 
A  lover,  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  period,  is  not  apt  to  speak  thu 
desjpondingly  of  a  mistress  who  has  been  kind  to  him. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  were  exceptions  to  her  extreme 
reserve.    On  one  occasion,  this  year,  when  they  met,  and  when 
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Fetaidi*!  ejes  were  fixed  on  her  in  silent  reverie,  she  siretohed 
out  her  hand  io  him,  and  allowed  him  to  detain  it  in  his  for  some 
time    This  incident  is  alluded  to  in  his  218th  sonnet 

If  paUic  erents,  however,  were  not  enough  to  make  him  fomt 
his  paasion  fi>r  Laura,  they  were  sufficiently  stirring  to  keep  nis 
ateteHt  in  them  alive.  The  head  of  Rienzo  was  not  strong 
tsumA  io  stend  the  devation  which  he  had  attained.  Petrarch 
had  Ibitfaerto  regarded  the  reports  of  Bienzo's  errors  as  highly 
exaggerated  by  his  enemies ;  but  the  truth  of  them,  at  last, 
beeaae  loo  palpable ;  though  our  poets  charitable  opinion  of  the 
Tribune  coiunderably  outlasted  that  of  the  public  at  large. 

When  the  papal  court  heard  of  the  multiplied  extravagances  of 
Bicnao,  they  recovered  a  little  from  the  panic  which  had  seized 
them.  They  saw  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whose  head 
waa  tamed.  His  summonses  had  enraged  them ;  and  they 
naohred  to  keep  no  measures  with  him.  Towards  the  end  of 
Aognst*  1347,  one  of  his  couriers  arrived  without  arms,  and  with 
c»n^  the  symbol  of  his  office,  the  silver  rod,  in  his  hand.  He 
waa  arrested  near  Avi^on ;  his  letters  were  taken  from  bim  and 
tank  to  pieces ;  and,  without  being  permitted  to  enter  Avignon,  he 
waa  sent  badt  to  Rome  with  threats  and  i£;nominy.  This 
pioeeeding  appeared  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Rienzo  on  the  subject,  expressing  his 
ttioqgest  indignation  at  the  act  of  outrage. 

P^iarch  passed  almost  the  whole  of  the  month  of  September, 
l>ti7,  at  Avignon.  On  the  9th  of  this  month  he  obtained  let- 
ters of  legitimation  for  his  son  John,  who  might  now  be  about 
ten  years  old.  John  is  entitled,  in  these  letters,  "a  scholar 
of  Florence.'*  The  Pope  empowers  him  to  possess  any  kind 
of  benefice  without  being  obliged,  in  future,  to  make  mention 
of  his  illegitimate  birth,  or  of  the  obtained  dispensation.  It 
appears  from  these  letters  that  the  mother  of  John  was  not 
married.  He  left  his  son  at  Verona  under  the  tuition  of  Rinaldo 
di  VillA  Franca.  Before  he  had  left  Provence  in  this  year,  for 
the  pnipoae  of  visitins  Italy,  he  had  announced  his  intention  to 
the  Pope,  who  wished  to  retain  him  as  an  honour  to  his  court, 
and  ofifered  him  his  choice  of  several  church  preferments.  But 
nor  poet,  whose  only  wiah  was  to  obtain  some  moderate  benefice 
that  would  leave  hun  independent  and  at  liberty,  declined  his 
Holinefw  H  vapts  offers.  If  we  consider  Uiat  Petrarch  made  no 
fv-cret  of  his  flood  wishes  for  Rienzo,  it  may  seem  surprisingly 
creditahie  to  tiie  Pontiff's  liberdity  that  he  should  have  even 
pfff/fufd  any  interest  in  the  poet's  fortune ;  but  in  a  letter  to  his 
frigid  Socntea,  Petrarch  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  thought 
the  Pope's  piofefisions  were  merely  verbal.  He  says :  "  To  hold 
out  treasures  to  a  man  who  demands  a  small  sum  is  but  a  polite 
mode  of  refusal."    In  fact,  tho  Pope  offered  him  tome  bishopric. 

e 
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IcBOwiiig.tllai  he  wsnted  onlj  soma  benefice  tliat  alioidd  be  ft 


If  it  be  aJdMok^-wlHit  cktenanied  bim  nowto  leave  AHgnoo«  A^ 
cwmto-qUMEfekm'  an,;'  be  ^,  wbat  deteiftfed  Imtt  ms  mm%  froiL 
JUalyf^  It  at)|K!^us  thAirbe.  bad  never  pisted  witb  hk  Km—;  flud 
sutleiL  at'P^onui;  be  btted  everytfamg  m  A^rigaon  ^JOevf^x. 
lioora;  an/i  of  tiw soblode  of  TwiclaBe  1^  was^  ui  til  pi»bdbilifr 
^aiffeadyweBiy. 

. '  Before  he  left  -Avignon,  he  w«nt  le  4riKe<  leerre  of  Lbbbb.  Hf 
found  faer.at  an  Msemb^  vr^cYk  sba  often  freqinnled.  *Slw 
was  seated,"  be  Mys, ''  Amowf  tbosa  *bidles  who  aze  geonraDy  ber 
"^siBipaaiioiiB^  aad  iqi^azed  l&e  «  be«iitiffil  rose  nmtMuuW  witl- 
Jhnrer& smaller  aoid  less  blooming.!'  fier  air  waa  mere-  tonfthttic 
tban  imaftL .  Sbe  was  dreiaed  jperfeedf pban,  and  wifthontpearis  or 
^gaalaiids^  or  any  gaf  eokmr.  Thoa^  flfe^waa  not  Meianehotr- 
sAi4  did'  not>  wfiftsKr  to  iabire  bier  ^wnaied  cbeeTfiil&e8a»  \mt  «■■ 
aeiiovs'  and  tbonsbtfid.  She  did  not  bid^,  as  nauaL  nor  wptA 
•iiith  tbat  Toioa  vbiish  need  to  dumi  ererr  oine.  .8li«  bad  &€  air 
al  E  person  who  Ibars  an  enril  not  jet  arrived.  "^  In  lukiqg  leafr 
mi  ben,"  8a^&.PetraBich,  **'!  aoaght  in  bet  toob  lot  m  toMBoiitinfl 
idf '  my  own  ssflexLn^  Her  eyes  had  an  expr«^«a  -^hidh  I  baA 
^Kverseenxn^themlyefere.  What  i  mrin  ber  %m^wkmA  to 
|irfedipt.th0.%oirovrs:Oiat  threatened  me.** . 

This  was  the  last  meeting  that  Pfttrascb  and  iiaBnuevtr  bad. 
.    !Petrarch  set  bixt'te  Italy,  towards  the  dose  of  284T,  hiiiing  de 
terhunad  to  mafte  ibat  oonniay  his  residenee  for  Ibexeat  bf  bis  ifr- 

UpoBL  bis  aniral  at  Genoa  he  wrote  to  Itienna^  BopaoieUon! 
faun  for  .his  foiSas,  and  e^diortmg  him  to  retain  to  fais^lcfrxiM* 
iaanly^emdiMiv.  This  adniee,  it  is  aoareely  neeessary  to  ai^.  wte 
JiicB  dor  aadaunshma  bestowed  upon  baarnn  aands. 

. FrofliGknoa  he. proceeded  to  Parma,  where  be  rendvad  t^ 
first  dn&>rmation.  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Colonna  finnily,  six  ti 
whmn  had  laQen  in  battle  with  Rienjo'a  farces.  He  riK>«»i 
himaelf  deeply  affected  by  it  and,  probably;  waa  ao  aineeitlr. 
ButthrColonimsk  tiKia^  bis  former  patroaa,  were  stili  ttie  cbc- 
mies  of  li  oiriiiaaktaduch  he  considered  saCTed,  mnoh  as  it  .was  im«- 
nianage4«id4fi8(9'nRed'by  the  Tiibone ;  and  his  grief  cannot  b^ 
snppondtl^  hav^^  been  immoderate .  Aoeordingly,  te  letter  uliick 
be.^mie'.'tBbOadiBal  Cohuma  on  tbas  occasioD  is  quite  in  tb*' 
stjrlaMtfili&iaaaf  and  more  like  an  ethical  treatise  than  aft  ti^^ 
af<edBS^^e;     i 

'  i  ^-Iti  ia  'aisfv^ihtnr  that  Petrarch  slowly  and  reluctantly  parted  wiU) 
'  bid  gdodaap'iirioii  of  Ricaaio.    But,  whatever  sentimenta  ha  mi^^ 
Id^TB  chensbed.  nqvcetiatg  him,  be  waa  now  doomed  to  hear  of 
bfatragie'fali. 

»  Tile.'  2fef»hition  wiaek  overthrew  the   Tribmia  waa   ao0O0* 
pliabad  on  thft.  UHh  of  Deeemher,.  1347.    That  his  hOl.WBnv »  * 
o 
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eownimUe  degiw,  owing  te>  fais  fiuilli,  is  nadadable :  and  to 
the  BMBt  ooBleHptiUe  of  all  fiuiltB-— pcnoimi  yanitf  .  How  hard 
it  ia  on  tha  great  aasa  of  inankiiid,  that  thia  mcozmesa  ia  so 
seldom  dkjoinedl  fnm  iStut  aoal  of  popular  champiaBahip  !  Now 
ponvr.  lika  now  wsm,  aeema  to  iatoskate  the  stroDgest  heads. 
How  diayting  it  is  to  see  the  jrestever  of  Roman  liberty  dazzled 
like  a  child  bf  a  ecariet  robe  and  its  golden  triatnming !  NeTor- 
ftelesi;  wiA  aU  his  ^anify,  Bienao  was  a  better  fidend  to  the  re- 
pdUie  thas  those  who  deUiraned  him.  The  BomanB  would  hsKwe 
been  wise  to  have  supported  Rienzo,  taking  even  his  foibles  into 
tte  aeeomit  Thejr  le-admitted  their  oligevchs ;  and,  if  they  re- 
pented of  it»  as  tte  J  did,  they  are  aeaEeely  entitled  to  oar  com- 
miseration. 

Peliweh  had  set  ant  kte  in  1S47  to^isit  Italy  for  tiie  ifUi 
time.  He  aniTed  at  Gknea  townrda  ^be  end  of  November,  1547, 
on  hie  way  to  Floranee,  where  he  waa  eagerly  expected  by  hie 
frienda  They  had  obtained  from  the  Government  penninion  for 
In  retom ;  and  he  was  absolred  from  the  sentence  of  banishment 
in  which  he  had  becm  included  with  his  &ther.  But,  whether 
Bstiarch  was  ofiended  with  the  FknentiDes  for  refasing  to  restore 
his  paternal  estate,  or  whether  he  was  detained  by  accident  in 
Lombsrdy,  ho  pot  off  hia  expedition  to  ilorenoe  and  repaired  to 
I^ffma.  It  waa  there  that  he  learned  the  certaintf  of  the  Tii- 
baae'sliB. 

Fnm  I^vma  ho  went  to  Verona,  where  he  anrxved  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th  of  Jammry,  1348.  His  eon,  we  have  ahreacfy 
BkeotioBed,  waa  placed  at  Venma,  under  the  tmtion  of  Rinaldo 
di  ViBa  Fraaca.  Here,  soon  sfter  his  anind,  as  he  was  sitting 
eaong  his  hoohs^  Petiarefa  felt  the  shock  of  a  tremendona  earth- 
qaake.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  city  waa  to  bs  overtoined  from 
its  foundations.  He  mshed  immedmfedy  into  the  streets,  where 
tihe  inhabitants  were  gathered  together  in.  ceBatemation ;  and, 
whilst  terras'  was  depleted  in  every  countenance,  there  was  a 
geaetal  cry  that  tiie  end  of  the  world  was  come.  All  contem- 
poiary  historians  mention  this  earthquake,  and  sgree  that  it 
otisiimted  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Alpa  It  made  sad  ravages  at  Pisa, 
Bologna,  Padua,  and  Venice,  and  still  more  in  the  Frioul  and 
Bavwia.  If  we  may  trust  the  narratora  of  this  event,  sixty  vil- 
hges  in  one  canton  were  buried  under  two  monntains  that  fell 
ai^  fitted  up  a  vafler  five  leagues  in  length.  A  whole  castle,  it 
is  added,  was  exploded  oat  of  the  earth  fran  its  foundation,  and 
its  ruiBs  scattered  many  milea  from  the  spot  The  latter  anecdote 
has  midenhtedly  an  air  of  the  marvellons ;  and  yet  the  convuhoons 
of  nature  have  piodnoed  equally  strange  efiects.  Stones  have 
been  throim  out  of  Mount  Mtim  to  the  distance  of  eighteen 


The  enrthqaake  waa  Hhe  forenmner  of  awful  calamities;  and  it 
ii  poaahls  tiM  it  night  be  phyaoally  connected  with  that  memo- 

e  d 
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rable  plagae  in  1848,  which  reached,  in  snceesmon,  all  puti  of 
the  known  world,  and  thinned  the  population  of  every  oountiy 
which  it  yisited.  Historians  genenlty  agree  that  this  great 
plagae  began  in  China  and  Tartary,  whence,  in  the  space  of  a 
^ear,  it  spread  its  desolation  over  the  whole  of  Asia.  It  extended 
itself  over  ItEdy  early  in  1348 ;  but  its  severest  ravages  had  not 
yet  been  made,  when  Petrarch  returned  from  Verona  to  Pacma  in 
the  month  of  March,  1848.  He  brought  with  him  his  son  John, 
whom  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  school  of  Binaldo  di  ViDa 
Franca,  and  placed  under  Gilberto  di  Parma,  a  good  gnunmawan. 
His  motive  for  this  change  of  tutorship  probably  was,  tiiat  he 
reckoned  on  Parma  being  nenceforward  his  own  principal  place 
of  residence,  and  his  wish  to  have  his  son  beside  him. 

Petrarch  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Panna  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Luchino  Visconti,  who  had  lately  received  the  lord- 
ship of  that  dty.  Hearing  of  Petrarch's  arrival  Ihere,  the  IMnce, 
being  at  Milan,  wrote  to  me  poet,  requesting  some  orange  plants 
firom  his  garden,  to^pether  with  a  cop^  of  verses.  Petrarch  sent 
him  both,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  m  which  he  praises  Ijnchino 
for  his  encouragement  of  learning  and  his  cultivation  of  the 
Muses. 

The  plagae  was  now  increasing  in  Italy;  and,  after  it  had  de- 
prived Petrarch  of  many  dear  frii^ds,  it  struck  at  the  root  of  jJl 
his  affections  by  attacking  Laura.  He  describes  his  apprehenaxms 
on  this  occasion  in  several  of  his  sonnets.  The  event  oonfinned 
his  melancholy  presages ;  for  a  letter  from  his  friend  Socrates 
informed  him  tnieit  Laura  had  died  of  the  plagae  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1848.  His  biographers  may  well  be  beueved,  when  they 
tell  us  that  his  grief  was  extreme.  Laura*s  husband  took  the 
event  more  quietly,  and  consoled  himself  by  marxying  again,  when 
only  seven  montlis  a  widower. 

Petrarch,  when  informed  of  her  death,  wrote  that  marginal 
note  npon  his  copy  of  Virgil,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 
so  oft^,  though  ui\justly,  called  in  question.  His  words  were 
the  following : — 

**  Laura,  illustrious  for  her  virtues,  and  for  a  long  time  cele- 
brated in  mv  verses,  for  the  first  time  appeared  to  my  eyes  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1827,  in  the  church  of  St  Clara,  at  the  first  hour 
of  the  day.  I  was  then  in  my  youth.  In  the  same  city,  and  at 
the  same  hour,  in  the  year  1848,  this  luminarv  disappeared  from 
our  world.  I  was  then  at  Verona,  iflnorant  of  mv  wretched  sita- 
ation.  Her  chaste  and  beantifrd  body  was  buried  the  same  day, 
after  vespers,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers.  Her  soul  returned 
to  its  native  mansion  in  heaven.  I  have  written  this  with  a 
pleasure  mixed  with  bitterness,  to  retrace  the  melanchdly  re- 
membrance of  '  MT  GREAT  LOSS.*  This  loss  oonvinces  me  that  I  • 
have  nothing  now  left  worth  living  for,  since  the  strongest  cord  of 
my  life  is  broken.    By  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  easily  renouaoe 
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when  mj  hopes  hsire  been  vain  and  perishing.  It  is 
time  fir  me  to  flj  from  Babylon  when  the  knot  that  bound  me  to 
it  is  ufitiwi " 

This  copy  of  Virgil  is  fiimous,  also,  for  a  miniature  picture 
erpnaung  the  subject  of  the  £neid;  which,  by  the  conunon 
eooaoit  ct  oonnoissenrs  in  painting,  is  the  work  of  Simone 
Mwmni  Mention  has.  already  been  made  oftiie  friendly  terms 
that  Bobasted  between  that  pomter  and  onr  poet ;  whence  it  may 
be  cxukdnded  that  Betrarch,  who  received  tiiis  precious  MS.  in 
1S38,  requested  of  Simone  this  mark  of  his  friendship,  to  render 
it  more  Tshiable. 

When  the  library  of  Pavia,  together  with  the  city,  was  plun- 
dered by  tiie  Frendi  in  1409,  and  when  many  MSS.  were  carried 
awmy  to  the  library  of  Paris,  a  certain  inhabitant  of  Pavia  had 
the  address  to  snatch  this  cony  of  Vir^  from  the  general  rapine. 
This  infividual  was,  probabbr,  Antomo  di  Pirro,  in  whose  hands 
or  hiNMe  the  Virgil  continuea  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
r^mtMETj.  as  VeUi&Ilo  attests  in  his  article  on  the  origin  of  Laura. 
From  1dm  it  passed  to  Antonio  Agostino ;  afterwards  to  Fulirio 
Otbebo,  who  prized  it  veiy  dearly.  At  Orsino's  death  it  was 
bma^it  at  m  nigh  price  by  Cardymal  Federigo  Borromeo,  and 
plaeed  in  the  Ambrosian  Hbraty,  which  had  be^  founded  by  him 
with  much  care  and  at  vast  expense. 

Untfl  the  year  1705,  this  copy  of  Virgil  was  celebrated  only  on 
aeoount  of  the  memorandum  already  quoted,  and  a  few  wort 
aiaigiaal  notes,  written  for  illustrations  of  the  text;  but,  a  part 
of  t£e  same  leaf  haTing  been  torn  and  detached  from  the  cover, 
the  UbiBiiana,  by  chance,  perceiTod  some  written  characters. 
Curiosity  urged  tiiem  to  nnglue  it  with  the  greatest  care;  but 
the  pttcliment  was  so  eon^utinated  with  the  board  that  the 
Irtten  left  their  impression  on  the  latter  so  palely  and  weakly, 
that  the  librarians  had  great  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
kOamma  notice,  written  by  Petrarch  himself :  **  Liber  hie 
farto  mud  sobreptns  fuerat,  anno  domini  mcccxxvi.,  in  Kalend. 
Norendir.*  ae  deinde  restitutns,  anno  mcccxxxrii.,  die  xvii.  Aprilis, 

Mpod,  AlTlll*. 

Then  foDowB  a  note  by  the  poet  himself,  regarding  his  son : 
**  Johannes  noster,  natos  ad  laborem  et  dolorem  mcum,  et  vivens 
granbtts  atque  perpetuis  me  curis  exercnit,  et  acri  dolore  moriens 
rofaieravit,  qui  cum  paucos  et  Uetos  dies  vidiaset  in  vita  sua, 
diictsMt  in  anno  donuni  1361,  setatis  suie  xxv.,  die  Julii  x.  seu 
is.  medio  noctis  inter  diem  veneris  et  sabbatL  Kumor  ad  me 
penrcnermt  xiii*  mensis  ad  vesperam,  obiit  antem  Mini  illo  publico 
excidio  pestis  insolito,  qun  urbem  iUam,  hactenus  immunem, 
talibus  Budis  nunc  repent  atque  invasit.  Rumor  autem  primus 
aabigvQS  8^*  Augosti,  eodem  anno,  per  fBonnlum  meum  Mlno 
redevntem,  mox  certns,  per  fsmulum  Dom"^  Theatini  Roma 
Tcnlefitem  18**-  mensis  ejusdem  Mercurii,  sero  ad  me  perrenit 
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dieitBr  Btlkakam  sea  Av«aioiie,  die 

eomitem  ao  soktiiiin  -vitn  men.     Bedpe  Xte  Ihn,  hoe  dw»a  H 

iMqaoB  qiiiinqnie  in  etema  tabemaeiila  tna.***    He  nliwdrn  to  the 

dentil  of  eiher  IriendB;  but  the  entire  note  is  too  le^g  to  be 

quoted,  sod,  in  maaj  places,  is  obeoared  bf 

■ske  its  fiftsiring  donbtfoL 

The  pecfect  aoeoidanoe  of  tiiese  jaemouyids  wifli  the 
writtDgB  of  the  poet,  an^oined  with  hifltonesl  §mbb^  shov 
inooBtestsULj  to  hvpe  oome  from  the  head  of  Petninh. 

The  precioas  MS.  of  Virgil,  containing  the  aotagiaph  «f  Fe- 
tiaieh,  is  ao  longer  in  Italy.  Like  mtaaj  oiker  ttHacB  held  aacFpd 
hy  the  Itslisjis,  it  was  xemoyed  bj  the  Freaek  daring  tiie  last 
ooaqaest  of  Italj. 

Ajnon^  tke  inddmtB  of  Petravch's  Kfe,  in  IMB,  ve  ^^^^  to 
aotioe  his  Tisits  to  Oiacomo  da  Oanaia^  wfaooe  tenfy  had  sa^ 
nisated  the  Delia  Sosias  at  Padna,  and  to  Maafradi  Plo,  tfw 
Fadnuie  of  Caipi,  a  beantifol  btfle  city,  of  the  IfodeBeae  leni- 
tory,  sttusted  on  a  fine  ^ain,  on  tfao  btuDLks  of  the  SeechiD,  aboat 
hmr  miles  from  CoReggio.  Maafiadi  niled  it  -wiOi  rqpatatioa  fiir 
twenty  yean.  Petnul^  was  aisgnifinently  x^ecehned  by  tha  Cor- 
laras;  and,  within  tm>  yean  a&eiwards,  Ikey  bestewed  apea 
him  ihe  canonicate  of  Padna,  a  proaiotion  whadi  waa  l(dk>wed 
in  the  aame  year  by  his  appointaieDt  to  tke  aidbdeaeoBBrf  of 
Puma,  of  which  he  had  bean  hithecto  oaiy  canoa. 

Mot  long  after  the  death  of  Laara,  on  tiie  3fd  of  Jaly  of  tke 
saaie  year,  Petraich  lost  Caidinal  Oakmna,  who  had  beoi  iar  so 
many  jrean  his  friend  sad  patron.  By  oono  hiwtnriana  it  in  said 
that  this  prelate  died  of  the  plagne ;  bnt  Petnrch  tkoagfat  tkat 
he  sank  under  grief  bronght  on  by  the  disasten  of  bis  ^mafy. 
In  the  space  of  five  yean  tke  Cardinal  kad  lost  bis  axither  and 
six  brothers. 

Petransh  still  maintained  an  interest  ia  the  Cahama  fioaily. 
thon^  that  iaterest  was  sgainst  his  own  political  princapka, 
daring  the  good  behavioor  of  the  Tribnae.  After  die  iotty 
and  fall  of  Rienzo,  it  is  probable  that  our  poet's  atlaekflMant  la 
his  old  friends  of  the  BMnan  aristoeimoy  xevived.    At  least,  he 

•  TVonjIsffMi.— In  the  twenty  411)1  year  of  bU  ue,  after  a  tboit  ffaoagii  hapPT  exirt- 
M,  our  John  defiarted  this  itt  fai  the  year  of  Clirtet  IJ61,  on  tha  Htth  of  Jnly.ar 


nther  oa  the  Mh,  at  the  mUh  ur  between  Friday  and  Saturday.    Sant  Jnto  Um 

to  my  morttflcatiofi  and  tuffermg,  he  waa  to  me  in  life  the  cauie  of  dc«p  ana  vn- 


ng  aollritude,  and  in  death  of  poifMnt  KrieC     The  news  raaehtd  aaa  •■  the 

"      he  1    "  '  " 


•venioc  of  the  mh  of  the  tame  month  that  be  had  fallen  at  Mikui,  in  the 
mortality  caused  by  that  unwonted  toourge  which  at  last  diaeorered  and  vi 
fearfully  this  hithefto-exompted  city.  On  the  stb  of  Ancnat,  the  anM  ymt,  a 
•ervant  of  mine  returning  from  Milan  brought  mo  a  ruBMNir  ^which  em  the  Mb 
of  the  tame  fatal  month  was  oinflnncd  by  a  iervant  of  DobUnim  IHeatina*)  «f  fhe 
doth  of  my  Socralai,  my  eom|»Bion,  my  bert  of  brolhera,  at  Balryton  «a«li^a. 
I  aaean)  in  the  month  nf  May.  I  have  lost  my  comrade  and  the  aolaoeof  mr  UA^l 
Bceeive,  Christ  Jesus,  thew  two,  and  the  Ato  that  remain,  into  thy  eternal  hahAc»> 
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to  wnte,  on  tiie  deaiii  of  CkidiMil  CokmauL,  a 
to  his  father,  the  aged  Stefiuoo,  wlio  wbb 
his  hoBdiedtli  jeaac    Seon  elber  this  letUr 
•Id  Stc£uM>  fell  into  the  grave. 
The  death  of  Centinal  Colomia  warn  extramelj  Mt  at  Avigaoa, 
it  left  a  ^teet  Toid,  hie  hovee  hariag  ben  the  rendesvcMMi 
of  lettani  end  geaiiia.     Those  who  oeaa|NMed  hie  ooart 
■ot  eadace  Avignoo  after  they  had  h»t  their  Ifooeaae. 
cd  ftem  were  ihe  perticokr  fiaeode  of  Pekanch,  nam^y, 
Chnstmo,  and  Mainaido  Aocmxio.     Socrates, 
tboqgfa  not  an  Italian,  was  extremely  embarrassed  by  the  desih 
of  tihe  GardinaL     He  feU  it  difficult  to  live  separated  from 
P^etraveii,  and  yet  he  oonU  net  deterBiineio  qvnt  Fmmoe  lor  Italy, 
lie  viote  iaoessantly  the  auMt  fieasing  letters  to  iadnee  <Nir  poet  to 
iwJBna  atpdaefttic  in  tVorenccL    Laea  and  Maiaardo  resolved  to  go 
and  aeekantPetBBT^  in  Italy,  in  ovder  la  aettie  wiih  han  the  place 
OB  vhieh  Ihej  should  fix  for  ^uea  common  residence,  and  where 
Any  sfaoold  epead  the  net  of  their  lives  in  his  society.    They  set 
east  fipom  Avi^Km  in  the  month  of  March,  IS40,  and  anived  at 
Parsia,  bat  did  not  find  the  poet,  as  he  was  gone  on  an  ex««rsion 
U*  i^adaa  and  Venma.    They  passed  a  day  in  his  hoase  to  rest 
and,  when  they  went  away,  left  a  letter  in  his  library, 
th^  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  come  and  see  hiaa,  bat 
him,  as  soon  as  they  had  finybed  an  excnr- 
vhich  diey  meant  to  make,  they  woald  retam  and  settle  with 
leans  of  their  Uving  together.    Petrarek,  on  his  return 
wiote  several  intereetuig  letters  to  Mainardo.    In  one 
he  says,  **  I  was  much  grieved  that  I  had  lost  the  plea- 
company,  and  that  of  our  worthy  fitiead,  Luca  Chiis- 
iTiiwtner,  I  am  not  wilhoat  the  consoling  hope  that  my 
may  he  the  means  of  hasteniag  your  retnm.    As  to  yoor 
Bsiens  aboat  my  retnming  *o  Vaocliise,  I  cannot  deny 
the  entreaties  of  Socrates,  I  should  return,  provided  1 
[n»iicnie  an  osta>>1inhmmit  in  Ih-ovence,  whidi  would  afford 
Jamoarable  pretence  for  residing  there,  and,  at  the  same 
to  receive  my  friends  with  hospitality ;  but  at 
lemnatences  are  chuiged.    The  Cardinal  Colonna  is 
my  friends  are  all  dispersed,  ezcqfvthig  Socrates,  who 
inviolably  attaehed  to  Avignon. 
**  Aa  to  Vauriaae,  I  well  know  the  beautaee  of  that  charming 
vallay,  amd  ten  yean'  residenee  is  a  proof  of  my  affection  for  the 
pIsHsa     I  have  shown  my  love  of  it  by  the  hoime  which  I  built 
dman.    Tkert  I  b^gan  my  Africa,  there  I  iRote  the  greater  part 
of  WKf  epiakles  in  prose  and  verse,  and  tharo  I  needy  finished  all 
my  aitogiw.    I  never  had  so  mnch  leisure,  nor  felt  so  much  en- 
in  any  oflier  spot    At  Vancluae  I  conceived  the  first 
of  giviag  an  epifeoBM  of  the  Livea  of  Dluslriotts  Man,  and 
I  wrale  my  lieatiae  on  a  Solitary  Life,  as  weU  as  that  on 
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religions  retirement.    It  was  there,  also,  that  I  sou^t  to  mode- 
rate my  passion  for  Laura,  which,  alas,  solitade  onlj  choriahed 
la  short,  this  lonely  valley  will  for  ever  be  pleasing  to  my  recol- 
lections.   There  is,  nevertheless,  a  sad  change,  produced  by  time. 
Both  the  Cardinal  and  everything  that  is  dear  to  me   have 

rsrished.  The  veil  which  covered  my  eyes  is  at  length  remoiv^ 
can  now  perceive  the  difference  between  Yaucluse  and  the  rich 
momitains  and  vales  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy.  And  yet, 
forgive  me,  so  strong  are  the  prepossessions  of  youth,  that  I  mnst 
coiSess  I  pine  for  Yaucluse,  even  whilst  I  aclmowledge  its  infe- 
riority to  Italy." 

Whilst  Petrarch  was  thus  flattering  his  imagination  with  hopes 
that  were  never  to  be  realized,  his  two  friends,  who  had  proceeded 
to  cross  the  Apennines,  came  to  an  untimely  fate.  On  the  51h  of 
June,  1849,  a  servant  whom  Petrarch  had  sent  to  inquire  about 
some  alarming  accounts  of  the  travellers  ihAi  had  gone  abroad, 
returned  sooner  than  he  was  expected,  and  showed  by  his  fauce 
that  he  brought  no  pleasant  tidings.  Petrarch  was  writing — the 
pen  fell  from  his  hand.  '* What  news  do  you  bring?"  ''Very 
Dad  news !  Your  two  friends,  in  crossing  the  Apennines,  were 
attacked  by  robbers."  ''O  God!  what  has  happened  to  themf" 
The  messenger  replied,  **  Mainardo.  who  was  behind  his  com- 
panions, was  surrounded  and  murdered.  Luca,  hearing  of  his 
mte,  came  back  sword  in  hand.  He  fought  alone  against  ten,  and 
he  wounded  some  of  the  assailants,  but  at  last  he  received  maav 
wounds,  of  which  he  lies  almost  dead.  The  robbers  fled  with 
their  booty.  The  peasants  assembled,  and  pursued,  and  would 
have  captured  them,  if  some  gentlemen,  unworthy  of  being  called 
so,  had  not  stopped  the  pursuit,  and  received  the  villains  into 
their  castles.  Luca  was  seen  among  the  rocks,  but  no  one  knows 
what  is  become  of  him."  Petrarch,  in  the  deepest  agitation,  de- 
spatched fleet  couriers  to  Placenza,  to  Florence,  and  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  intelligence  about  Luca. 

These  ruffians,  who  came  from  Florence,  were  protected  by  the 
Ubaldini,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  ancient  mmilies  in  Tus- 
cany. As  the  murder  was  perpetrated  within  the  tenitoiy  of 
Florence,  Petrarch  wrote  indignantly  to  the  magistratea  and 
people  of  that  State,  intreating  them  to  avenge  an  outrage  on 
then:  fellow  citizens,    Luca,  it  appears,  expired  of  his  wounds. 

Petrarch's  letter  had  its  frdl  effect  The  Florentine  common- 
wealth despatched  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot  against  the  Ubal- 
dini and  their  banditti,  and  decreed  that  every  year  an  expedition 
should  be  sent  out  against  them  till  they  should  be  routed  out  of 
their  Alpine  caverns.  The  Florentine  troops  directed  their  march 
to  Monte  Gemmoli,  an  almost  impregnable  rock,  which  they 
blockaded  and  besieged.  The  banditti  issued  forth  from  their 
strongholds,  and  skirmished  with  overmuch  confldenoe  in  their 
vanti^g(e  ground.    At  this  crisis,  the  Florentine  cavalzy,  having 
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the  hill,  dismounted  firom  their  horses,  pushed  forward 
on  the  hsiiditli  before  they  could  retreat  into  their  fortress,  and 
drove  then,  sword  in  hand,  within  its  inmost  dide.  The  Floren- 
trnes  thus  poasessed  themselves  of  Monte  Gemmoli,  and,  in  like 
manner,  ox  aeveral  other  strongholds.  There  were  others  which 
they  eoald  not  take  hj  storm,  but  they  lai^  waste  the  plains  and 
cities  which  supplied  the  robbers  with  provisionB;  and,  after 
having  done  grMht  damage  to  the  Ubaldini,  thej  returned  sa£a  and 
eocmd  to  Florsnoe. 

While  Petrarch  vras  at  Mantua,  in  February,  1860,  the  Gardi- 
nil  Gut  of  Boulogne,  legate  of  the  holy  see,  arrived  there  after 
a  papal  miasion  to  Hungary.  Petrarch  was  much  attached  to 
him.  The  Cardinal  and  several  eminent  persons  who  attended 
him  had  frequent  conversations  with  our  poet,  in  which  they 
described  to  him  the  state  of  Germany  and  the  situation  of  the 
Ljnpcmr. 

Clement  VI.,  who  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  submis- 
Nveneas  of  this  Prince,  wished  to  attract  him  into  Italy,  where 
he  hoped  to  oppose  him  to  the  Visconti,  who  had  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  tilie  Ghibeline  party,  and  ^ve  much  annoyance  to 
Uie  Gnelphs.  His  Holiness  strongly  sohcitod  him  to  come ;  but 
Charles's  sitoaAion  would  not  permit  him  for  the  present  to 
undertake  muih  an  expedition.  There  were  still  some  troubles  in 
(teTpmnj  that  remained  to  be  appeased;  besides,  the  Prince's 
fone  was  exhausted  by  the  largesses  which  he  had  paid  for  lus 
rWtion,  and  his  poverty  was  extreme. 

It  must  be  owned  that  a  prince  in  such  circumstances  could 
lanily  be  expected  to  set  out  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy.    Pe- 
trarch, however,  took  a  romantic  view  of  the  Emperor's  duties, 
tad  thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  Boman  empire  was 
within  Charifis's  grasp.  Our  poet  never  lost  sight  of  his  favourite 
chimeia,  the  re-estahlishment  of  Bome  in  her  ancient  domi- 
auHL    It  was  what  he  called  one  of  his  principles,  that  Rome 
had  a  ri||^  to  govern  the  world.    Wild  as  this  vision  was,  he  had 
Men  Biaao  attempt  ite  realization ;  and,  if  the  Tribune  had  been 
VMR  prudent,  there  is  no  sayioff  how  nearly  he  might  have  ap- 
pnaehed  to  the  achievement  (»  so  marvellous  an  issue.    But 
niouo  was  fidlen  inecoverably,  and  Petrarch  now  desired  as 
udflBtly  to  flee  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  as  ever  he  had  sighed  for 
tile  meoesB  of  tiie  Tribune.    He  wrote  to  the  Emperor  a  long 
ktttf  from  Padua,  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Cardinal. 
"*!  am  agitaled,"  he  aavs,  *'  in  sendiujg  this  epistle,  when  I  think 
from  whom  it  comes,  and  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    Placed  as  I 
UB,  in  obseoritf ,  I  am  dazzled  bv  the  splendour  of  your  name ; 
k«t  love  has  bimishftd  fear :  tins  letter  will  at  least  make  known 
tovoa mv  idelitv,  and  my  zeal    Bead  it,  I  coi^ure  you !    Yon 
^  not  find  in  it  the  insipid  adulation  which  is  the  plague  of 
MMrehs.    flafttecy  is  an  art  unknown  to  me.    I  have  to  offer 
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JIM  mJf  iwmplftinti  and  ra^g^te.  Yon  hsw  fiiigutea  ib.  I 
moee — jaa  have  fov^^otten  joonelf  ia  BegPeaftmg  Italf.  W^ 
kigh  iMipes  thai  Hfiamn  hiui  seal  yen  to  raslare  as  oar  libecty; 
Ibaft  it  BOMPO  timijom,  xdamt  fbas  lamntm,  aad,  aliflflfc  tibs  tine 
dioiiU  be  spent  in  aetiag,  fnt  loBe  it  in  delibnIiBg. 

**  You  see,  Gasar,  ivitli  idiat  oanfidanee  an  olnoiiB  ibib  ad- 
dsBBKS  you,  ft  man  who  haa  not  eren  ttie  advanto^  of  haam 
buwvii  to  yon.  Bot,  fur  fima  being  ofifeadad  voth  tfaa  libes^  1 
take,  you  ought  rather  to  thank  your  own  character,  which  in- 
gftxB  JBtb  iHotii  auch  ecmfidenoe.  To  xetom  to  n^  anhjeci — 
wfaeBefbie  do  you  lose  time  in  ooiisaltatio&?  To  dl  f^vpeninnoe, 
you  are  aure-  of  the  futoie,  if  yoa  will  avail  yanoeif  af  the 
freaent.  Yoa  eaanot  be  ignorant  that  tiie  anoeeas  nf  great 
aflairs  often  hangi  i^on  an  inatant  and  that  a  day  haa  bean  fre- 
qaenUy  aaffident  to  conaummatB  what  it  leqviied  ages  io 
Believe  me,  your  glory  and  the  safety  of  the  comm 
yonr  own  intereats,  aa  well  aa  ours,  require  that  there  be  no 
Von  are  atill  yoang,  bat  time  is  flying ;  and  old  i^  arill 
and  take  you  1^  anrpriae  when  yoo  aie  9t  ieaat  ene^ing  at  dLie 
you  afraid  of  too  aoon  oonunendng  aa  entopnae  nr  whidLalflBig 
nfe  would  acaroely  suffice? 

*'  The  Bomaa  empire,  shaken  by  a  thoaaand  ataaas,  and  as 
oftea  deceived  by  faUacions  calms,  i^noea  at  last  its  whole  hi^pcn 
in  yoa.  It  recovers  a  litde  breath  even  under  the  shelter  of  yoatr 
name ;  bat  hope  akne  will  not  aupport  il  In  prapoitioa  m^  yvn 
know  the  grandeur  of  the  undertaking,  eonaununate  it  ^  aooaer. 
Let  not  the  love  of  your  Tianaalpine  dominiona  detain  yoa 
longer.  In  beholding  Germany,  think  of  Italy.  If  the  one  ~ 
given  yoa  birth,  Ihe  other  haa  given  yon  gvaatnesa.  If  yoa 
king  of  the  one,  yoa  axe  king  and  eonperar  of  the  other.  Let 
aay,  without  meaning  o&nee  to  other  natkma,  that  here  ia  tiie 
haul  of  your  monarahy.  Everywhere  elae  yoa  will  find  aaiy  iln 
aiembeiB.  What  a  g^iioua  project  to  nnite  those  members  Id 
their  l^ad! 

"  I  am  aware  Ihat  yoa  dislike  all  innovalion;  bat  what  I  pn»- 
poae  would  be  no  innovation  on  year  part  Italy  ia  aa  waO 
known  to  you  as  Germany.  Biou^t  hither  in  your  yonth  hf 
your  iUaatrioua  aire,  he  nuufo  you  aoqaaantsd  with  onr  citiea  amt 
oar  manners,  and  taught  you  here  the  first  lessona  of  war.  Ln 
the  bloom  of  yimx  youth,  yoa  have  obtained  great  vietoriaa  Cam 
yoa  fear  at  pveaeat  to  enter  a  cou^ry  when  you  have  trinmphed 
since  your  duUttiood  ? 

"  By  the  singolar  £avoar  of  Heamn  wa  have  legsined  the 
ancient  right  of  being  governed  by  a  pnnce  of  car  oan 
Let  Gerauny  say  wmtt  ahe  will,  Itsly  ia  veritably  yoor 
4:  «  4c  ^  4c  Gome  with  haste  to  reatore  peaDe  to  Ita^. 


*  Petnrdh's  words  are:  **  dvi  serrare  ■no;'*  tnit  he  Ukei  tlw  n 
^  ChaclM  a*— ado|itW4y~]talJao,  thoocfh  that  Ptinn  «n  Inia 
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toM^oMadw  eapmi  of  the  woM^imw  pK^,rriA 

cb  md  tm  flBBMBlB,  St  yov  loet,  im^onng  jonr 

id  support!'*    Then  follows  a  dimuiutian  on  the  hjatoryand 

■oci  flf  Eame,  vhidi  nighi  be  weansone  if  trMBeribed  to  a 

«km  wwkr     Bat  tke  epistle,  mpoa  the  whole,  is  mmdj  and 


k  fev  di^  aAor  >ifiMitrihing  his  letter  ts  the  EaipefDr,  Bb- 
inhsttie  a  jenraesr  to  Yerona  to  see  iiis  ftienda.  Thexo  he 
nli  l»  Socrates^  In  this  letter,  afiter  eBiimeiatiag  the  few 
inti  wham  the  ^i^gae  had  spared,  he  eonfesses  wL  he  oovld 
Btlsttor  hinself  with  the  ht^  of  being  able  to  join  them  in 
^Nvnee.  He  thmntan  invokes  them  to  oome  to  Italy,  and  to 
Ettk  either  at  Panna  or  at  Padua,  or  any  other  place  fliat  would 
■t  (hea.  His  regaining  friends,  here  enuimted,  wove  only 
Mitoaf  Snhnona,  Frmeeseo  Rinwnci,  John  Booeacdo,  Tjalins, 


PflOHch  had  ratamed  to  Padua,  there  to  Kgoin  the  fWwim^ 

i  Bwik^gf      Hm  Csidinal  oame  hack  blither  at  tiie  end  of 

IpoLlSM.  anCsAor  diipensing  his  bleseingB,  spirilnsl  and  tem- 

punL  Mt  oat  fiv  A^vif^nan,  taveiling  by  way  of  Milan  and  Genoa. 

i^fctnreh  aooomfsaied  the  prelate  out  of  personal  sttBohmfnt  on 

ifatof  his  joaney.    The  Cardinal  wss  fond  of  his  oonversa- 

^  hot  ""■■*■"'"•  rallied  the  poet  on  his  enthnsisaBi  for  hiB 

>ttn  Itdy.    When  they  reached  the  tenitory  of  Verona,  near 

^  Ute  of  Ofiarda,  they  were  stznek  by  the  besnty  of  the  pioo- 

K  ad  stopped  to  canteaiplate  it    m  the  distance  were  the 

^  topped  w^  snow  even  in  snnnner.    Beneath  was  the  lake 

^^iunla,  with  its  flax  and  reflux,  like  the  sea,  and  around 

^  woe  the  rich  hills  sad  fntUe  vallejnB.    **  It  most  be  con- 

'^i  mid  tiie  Leipttte  to  Pstrsfeh,  **  tfaat'yomr  ooantiy  is  more 

fenaUtlanoani.'  The fsoe  of  Ptatrueh brightened ap.   "But 

'«  nit  agree,"  oontinned  the  Cardinal,  peihaps  to  moderate 

^  ^'s  ezaltatian,  *'  &at  oibb  is  more  tranqul.''    ^  That  is 

itplaed  Petrarch,  *'  bat  we  can  obtain  trmMpnllity  a^ienever 

to  oome  to  onr  senses,  and  desire  peaoe,  wiiereas  yon 

.  Bears  thoae  beanties  which  nature  has  lavished  om  at." 

jhtaeh  hers  toak  leave  of  the  Cardinal,  and  set  oat  for  Psnna. 

Mantaa  in  his  way,  he  set  out  front  thence  in  the  eve- 

m  order  to  deep  at  Xjosora,  five  leacaes  from  Ihe  Po.    The 

«<  that  eity  had  sent  a  ooaiier  to  Jiantoa,  desiring  that  he 

ihoaomr  them  with  his  presence  St  supper.  The  melting  snows 

^te  oveiflawing  river  had  made  the  roads  neariy  impMsable ; 

^^  fsadrnd  the  plaee  in  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  invita- 

llii  boats  ^ve  him  a  magnificent  reception.  The  sapper  was 

He,  the  dmhss  nrs,  the  wines  deheioim,  and  the  eonmaay 

leuety.    But  a  small  auUtsr.  however,  wUl  spoU  the  nnest 

The  supper  was  served  up  in  a  damp,  low  hall,  and  all 

"i  msaets  saaoyed  the  convivials.    To  crown  their  miafor- 
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tone  an  army  of  frogs,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  tho  odour  of  flie 
meats,  crowded  and  croaked  about  them,  till  they  were  obJiged  to 
leave  their  unfinished  supper. 

Petrarch  retained  next  day  for  Parma.  We  find,  firom  the  oii- 
flinal  fragments  of  his  poems,  brou^t  to  light  by  Ubaldini,  that 
he  was  occupied  in  retouching  them  during  the  summer  which  he 
passed  at  Paima,  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the  ejuxaare 
heats,  to  go  to  Rome  and  attend  the  iubilee.  With  a  view  to 
make  the  journey  pleaaanter,  he  invited  Guglielmo  di  Paatrengo 
to  accompany  hun;  in  a  letter  written  in  Latin  verse.  Notiiiiig 
would  have  delighted  Guglielmo  more  than  a  journey  to  Rome 
with  Petrarch ;  but  he  was  settled  at  Verona,  and  could  not  ab- 
sent himself  from  his  family. 

In  lieu  of  Pastrengo,  Petrarch  found  a  respectable  old  abbot, 
and  several  others  who  were  capable  of  bemg  agreeable,  and 
from  their  experience,  useful  companions  to  him  on  the  load^ 
In  the  middle  of  October,  1350,  they  departed  from  Florence  for 
Rome,  to  attend  the  jubilee.  On  his  way  between  Bolsena  and 
Viterbo,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  threatened  dangeitnis 
consequences,  and  which  he  relates  in  a  letter  to  Boccaccio. 

" On  the  15th  of  October,"  he  says,  "we  left  Bolsena,  a  little 
town  scarcely  known  at  present;  but  interesting  from  having 
been  anciently  one  of  the  principal  places  in  Etruiia.  Occupied 
with  the  hopes  of  seeing  llome  in  five  days,  I  reflected  on  the 
changes  in  our  modes  oi  thinking  which  are  made  by  the  oourse 
of  years.  Fourteen  years  ago  1  repaired  to  the  great  city  from 
sheer  curiosity  to  see  its  wonders.  The  second  time  I  came  was 
to  receive  the  laurel.  My  third  and  fourth  journey  had  no  object 
but  to  render  services  to  my  persecuted  friends.  My  present  visit 
ou([ht  to  be  more  happy,  since  its  onlv  object  is  my  eternal  sal- 
vation." It  appears,  however,  that  ue  horses  of  the  travelers 
had  no  such  devotional  feelings ;  "  for,"  he  continues,  "  whilst  my 
mind  was  full  of  these  thoughts,  the  horse  of  the  old  abbot,  which 
was  walking  upon  my  left,  kLcking  at  my  horse,  struck  me  upon 
the  leg,  ju^  below  the  knee.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  it 
sounded  as  if  a  bone  was  broken,  liy  attendants  came  up.  I 
felt  an  acute  pain,  which  made  me,  at  nrst,  desirous  of  stopping ; 
but,  fearing  the  dangerousness  of  the  place,  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  went  on  to  Viterbo,  where  we  arrived  very  late  on 
the  16th  of  October.  Three  days  afterwards  they  dragged  me  to 
Rome  with  much  trouble.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Rome,  I  called 
for  doctors,  who  found  the  bone  laid  bare.  It  was  not,  however, 
thought  to  be  broken ;  though  the  shoe  of  the  horse  had  left  its 


impression. 


However  impatient  Petrarch  might  be  to  look  once  more  on  the 
beauties  of  Rome,  and  to  join  in  the  jubilee,  he  was  obhged  to 
keep  his  bed  for  many  days. 

^e  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  this  jubilee  was  immense.    One 
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can  scoiedy  credit  Ae  common  aeconnt  that  there  were  about  a 
millinn  pil^imB  at  one  time  assembled  in  the  great  taty.  "  We 
do  not  pereeiTe,"  says  Petrarch,  "  that  the  plagae  has  depopulated 
the  ^vond."  And,  indeed,  if  this  computation  of  the  congregated 
pOgrinui  approaches  the  trath,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the 
alleged  dep^ulation  of  Europe,  already  mentioned,  must  have 
been  exaggerated.  *'  The  crowds,*'  he  continues,  "  diminished  a 
little  dorinff  summer  and  the  gatheiing-in  of  the  harvest ;  but  re- 
commenced  towards  the  end  m  the  year.  The  great  nobles  and 
ladies  from  beyond  the  Alps  came  the  last'* 

Many  of  the  female  pilgrims  anived  l^  way  of  the  marshes  of 
Aneona,  where  Benmrdino  di  Roberto,  Lord  of  Havenna,  waited 
ibr  them,  and  scandal  whispered  that  his  assiduities  and  those  of 
his  suite  were  but  too  successful  in  seducing  them.  A  contempo- 
nrr  author,  in  allusion  to  tiie  drcnmstance,  remarks  that  journey 
and  indolgjODoes  are  not  good  for  young  persons,  and  that  the  feur 
ones  had  better  have  remained  at  home,  since  the  vessel  that  stays 
in  port  is  never  shipwrecked. 

The  strangers,  who  came  from  all  countries,  were  for  the  most 
part  unacquainted  with  the  Italian  language,  and  were  obliged  to 
iviploy  interpretera  in  making  their  confession,  for  the  sake  of 
obtainnig  absolution.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  pretended 
infterpveiera  were  either  imperfectly  aoq[uainted  with  the  langnace 
of  the  foreignen,  or  were  knaves  in  coUuaion  with  the  pnestly 
ranfeasors,  who  made  the  poor  pilaims  confess  whatever  they 
chose,  and  pay  for  their  sins  accordingly.  A  better  subject  for 
a  scene  in  comedy  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  But,  to  remedy 
this  abase,  penitentiaries  were  established  at  Bome,  in  which  the 
eonfesBOis  understood  foreign  languages. 

The  number  of  days  fixM  for  me  Koman  pilgrims  to  visit  the 
ehorchea  was  thirty;  and  fifteen  or  ten  for  the  fialians  and  other 
strangers,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  places  from  which  they 


Petrarch  says  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  city  of  Bome, 
whose  adjacent  fields  were  untiUed,  and  whose  vineyards  had 
been  frocen  the  year  before,  could  for  twelvemonths  support  such 
a  conflnenoe  of  people.  He  extols  the  ho^italify  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  abundance  of  food  whidi  prevaued;  but  Villani  and 
otben  give  us  more  disagreeable  acconnts— namely,  that  the 
Roman  citizens  became  hotel-keepera,  and  charffed  exorbitantly 
for  fedgin^B,  and  for  whatever  they  sold.  Numbers  of  pilgrims 
wore  thus  necessitated  to  live  poorly;  and  this,  added  to  their 
fetigiie  and  the  heats  of  summer,  produced  a  great  mortality. 

As  soon  as  Petrarch,  relieved  bv  surgical  sloll  from  the  wound 
in  bis  leg,  was  allowed  to  go  out,  he  visited  all  the  churches. 

After  having  performed  his  duties  at  the  jubQee,  Petrarch  re- 
tnrned  to  Padua,  taking  the  road  by  Arezzo,  the  town  which  had 
the  honour  of  Ids  birth.    Leouurdo  Arotino  says  that  his  fellow- 
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MornmMmeoL  cmvpded  sroond  him  with  Miglit 
fitlCh'stieh  koMMBS  «t  covld  ]ukt»  h&em  psd  only  Id  a 
.    Itt  the  sflSBe monthof Deefimiber,  1SM» he  dinovcra 
.wlttch  made  him  biy*^  tibm  ft  1^S>    P^Briiqv.& 
m^hl  ooi  harre  equaltj  vidiied  it    It  was  a  earn  cf 
•void  ''Be  jbatiMiane  Ontoda^"  whtth,  tiH  thciu 
AllUireaeardiaa    0&  the  very  dagr  of  fiie  diaepvaiT: 
lettMT.'to  QnfntiJiagt,  iKosdrdnw  to  lua  teteatie  cartBn 
Sizifig.  .the .  nwiqita.    Sqbm  day*  aftaiwaEda,  ha  Mt 
pursue  his  journey.    lU  prindyai  i 
msrre'oL  hiia  jpublie]^  at  hin  dcpartnce* 
jihe  lioi)fla  m.vfaick  he  was  bovn.    **Ii 
'PeUansh« ''  b^6ttaig  aa  exife,  as  iiKjr 
HbM  thr  praprieten  wooli  hinreia«U 
the  tovli  had  hitaipoaad  aad  prevantad  Hhem, 
'Urn  fliMB  shduU  xeamn  the  aame  i 
iiyhi»hirih.    Xhe  imk |!fMed: ivtet  h«^ 
young  man  who  ivrote  to  him  exprtaa^  to 
i>iBribd«akl^boMQ€btiiighiafaMipkca.>  PtttouBdt 
ulitzz^  had  dan^HK>ve  fiat  hiaa  aa  &  atamgar.ihaA 
'.dtiseQ.  t  In-tnith^  hia  laBily  ^nw  «l  Ebflnai 
j;^  aeaideni  itU  hajrai  b^ra  a*  Aiaazo,    Ha 
A<aaee,  Dtrhese  hev  made  hoi  a  ahort  8lB|r.    Thfiva  h 
-fdendaatill  aUnnad  aiiOBl  the  acaideni  irideh  hai~  ~ 
ia.  hia  jomnaey  t9  ]k«e»  theaavaitf  whiiih  ha  had 
ii»Boccteeio. 

*    J^etiaich  mat  ah  to  IWihl    Ob  afipiiMahiiig  it 
m  x^itx^enBk.momaarif^    Hesaoii  'kamcd  the  futA 
which  had  deprived  the  cjtf  ti  one  of  itaheiiaasiBi 
'    J<o()pa  dir  Cteitaa  had  rcceivtd  mioids  house  Ida 
•iii^a    IhoQ^  .the  hitter  wea  hnowm  ta  be  an  cyH 
a«i«  he  waa- timted  vithJ^dneaB  hy  Jaoopo,  and  ata  at 
On  ihe  21st  of  December,  whilst  Jacopo  was  sitting  ai  1 
jn  the  midsKof  his-Mandb,  hia  xieaple  and  his  guarda; 
.OdgMe^m^  phui^ar  digger  into  his  hreaat  with 
ihst  Jtstftftiieflewfao  rtem  nearest  ooaki  not  wank  off  AtLUaRr. 
Jiop)lb»6fbdc»  they  lifted  him  ap»  whflat  othm  p«t  th»   ^ 
teiinstadlk  death.   ;' 

-  The  fiite  6i  Jacopo  Canaia  ^vm  Pehrarch  a  disiikftfiii 
i|ild  h»  feeoBeeboQa  ^  Vanchw  bent  hia  vmemeAmmkik^m^ 
.^dom  to  ita  a(ditiHb&;  but  he- ttttried  atlMna  dmng  the^^ 
Ane  <he  speat.a.  grtet.^ea^  o£  \m  line  Ivilh  Tlihihiaiaia 
pishop  6f  that  .'cifcy»'  a  matt  of  raoik  laMk.  ment  Qaii  day/ 
itm.  mwtgi  ad  the  Biahop'a  pahiia.  twa  Caartinaaaiv 
aanoBBdad.:  tliey  war^  weU  laceifad  by  the  BiahofV  n  iba  w» 
wrtkil  to  Uieir  oador.  He  aidUd  thete  what  ^^mi^n^  thina  to 
¥lid«tt;  '*  We  are  goh^/'  they  said^  **  to  Tre^wvhy  thordiraeiiQa 
of  our  genneal,  there  to  laauifli  aad  eatobliafa  a  ■uumslery*'*  Ua* 
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if  Oflj  knew  FaHieT  Gheiardo.  Petnrdi's  brother. 
The  twe  mankH^  n^  did  not  know  the  poet,  gave  the  moot 
pleesmg  aooouBtB  of  his  brother. 

The  plegve,  thejr  laid,  heirag  got  into  tiie  eonrent  of  Mon- 
toim,  Uw  pnor,  a  fiovB  but  tDBoroas  Man,  MA  Ins  monks  thid 
ii^  wee  1^  oiitf  eoone  wliich  thej  covM  tike :  Gfaerardo  aa^ 
e««reA  with  covn^B.^'Oowkitiberjoa  please !  Aefor  mjm^  I 
wfll  lamaiB  im  the  wJaatkia  in  whock  Heaven  has  ]riaeed  me.** 
The  pnor  fled  to  hia  own  eeantiy,  wheie  death,  aeon  overtook 
kia.  Ghenwdo  raBBsined  in  the  eenvent,  where  the  pkLgne  ^Myned 
him,  and  left  him  alone,  after  having  desfiojed,  wxtikin  a  few 
di^  tfaarty-foar  of  the  brethren  iriio  had  continned  witti  faim. 
He  paid  tibeaa  e/nrj  serviee,  roeeived  their  laei  si^^  and  boiied 
them  wImb  death  had  taken  off  those  to  whom  Uiat  office  be- 
iua^pd.  WMh.  cmitf  a  dos  left  for  hia  oompaaMMi,  Ghmagdo 
witfhed  at  nig^  to  goard  the  honae,  and  taok  his  lepoee  bj  da^: 
1^'hcB  the  anaam<r  waa  over,  he  west  to  a  ndghboanng  monaa- 
ierj  of  the  Carthnaians,  who  enabled  him  te  restore  his  con- 


Wbila  the  Carthnamna  were  making  thoa  honaarahle  mentiQai 
of  Father  Ghecardo,  the  prehiti  east  hia  eyca  finan  tiaM  to  tiBM 
Wfom  PHretah.  **  I  know  not,"  aaya  the  poe^  "  whether  mj  eyes 
voe  fiUad  with  terns,  hot  Bay  heart  was  tenderly  teached."  The 
Certkosiana.  at  last  diasoveiiag  who  Petrarch  was,  sainted  him 
atfh  CBPgiatMiatioaa  Petiazeb  gives  an  aeoooitof  this  iatervisw 
IB  a  letter  to  his  brothw  himaeit 

Fadaa  waa  too  near  ta  YeMce  for  Fttraroh  not  to  visit  nerw  and 
thea  that  city  which  he  ealled  the  wonder  of  the  wedd.  He 
tiicre  made  acanaintuiee  with  Andrea  Daadohs  who  was  made 
Doge  in  134^1,  thoa|^  he  waa  only  thiity-six  yean  of  age,  an  en- 
tiatfdiaaiy  elevation  for  ao  yoan^  a  man;  bat  he  poaaeaaed  extra- 
^cdioary  merit  Hia  mind  was  eahivated;  he  ksved  literatore, 
end  easfly  beeame,  aa  far  as  mntnal  deaMmstratioaa  went,  the 
psnoaal  friend  of  Petrarch ;  thonch  the  Doge,  aa  we  shall  Bee, 
eirladed  thia  personal  fioendship  nom  ali  iaflncaoce  on  his  politi- 
ck conduct. 

The*  eenoaerce  of  the  Venetiaas  made  great  progress  under  the 
Dofpesbip  of  Aadrea  Dandoki.  It  was  then  that  they  be^^  to 
ti»da  witk  Egypt  and  Syrm,  whenoe  they  broaght  silk,  pearls,  the 
"Pieei,  sad  other  products  of  the  East  This  prosperity  excited 
^  jealooay  of  the  Genoese,  aa  it  interfered  with  a  commerce 
^liurh  they  had  hitherto  monopolized.  When  the  Venetians  had 
beirtt  chased  from  Cohatantiaopie  by  the  Emperor  Michael  Palco- 
lojraR,  they  retained  aeveral  fortresses  in  the  Black  Sea,  which 
coebled  them  to  contiane  their  trade  with  the  Tartaia  in  that  aea, 
ud  to  fre^eat  the  fair  <tf  Tana  The  Genoese,  who  were  maateta 
^  IVia,  a  sabwh  of  Constantinople,  would  wiUingly  have  joined 
^  GntkA  'm  expelhag  their  Italian  rivab  altogether  firaaa  the 
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Black  Sea ;  and  privateering  hostilities  aetnally  oommenoed  he- 
tween  the  two  republics,  which,  in  1850,  extended  to  the  serioos 
aspect  of  a  national  war. 

The  winter  of  that  year  was  passed  on  both  sides  in  fucyim- 
tions.  The  Venetians  sent  ambassadors  to  the  King  of  Anragon. 
who  had  some  differences  with  the  Genoese  about  the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  saw  widi 
any  sensation  in  the  world  but  delight  the  flag  of  Genoa  flying 
over  the  walls  of  Pera.  A  lea^e  between  those  ihr&e  powen 
was  quickly  concluded,  and  their  grand,  common  object  was  to 
destroy  the  city  of  Genoa. 

It  was  impossible  that  these  great  movements  of  Venioe  aihonid 
be  unknown  at  Padua.  Petrarch,  ever  zealous  for  the  common 
good  of  Italy,  saw  with  pain  the  kindling  of  a  war  which  oonld 
not  but  be  fatal  to  her,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  open  his  heart 
to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  had  shown  him  so  much  friendriiip. 
He  addressed  to  him,  therefore,  the  foUowing  letter  Irani  Badna, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1851:— 

"  My  love  for  my  country  forces  me  to  break  silence ;  the  good- 
ness <^  your  character  encourages  me.  Can  I  hold  my  pear<^ 
whilst  I  hear  the  symptoms  of  a  coming  storm  that  menaces  my 
beloved  country?  Two  puissant  people  are  flying  to  arms  ;  two 
flourishing  cities  are  agitated  by  the  approadi  of  war.  These 
cities  are  placed  by  nature  like  the  two  eyes  of  Italy ;  the  one  in 
the  south  and  west,  and  the  other  in  the  east  and  nor^  to  domi- 
nate over  the  two  seas  that  surround  them ;  so  that,  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  beautifol  oountiy  was 
stin  regarded  as  the  queen  of  me  world.  I  know  that  prond 
nations  denied  her  the  empire  of  the  land,  but  who  dared  erer  to 
dispute  with  her  the  empire  of  the  sea? 

**  I  shudder  to  think  of  our  prospects.  If  Venice  and  Genoa 
turn  their  victorious  arms  against  each  other,  it  is  all  over  vnth 
us ;  we  lose  our  glory  and  the  command  of  the  sea  In  this 
cfdamity  we  shall  have  a  consolation  which  we  have  ever  had, 
namely,  that  if  our  enemies  rejoice  in  our  calamities,  they  cannot 
at  least  derive  any  glory  from  them. 

"  In  great  affairs  I  have  always  dreaded  the  counsels  of  the 
young.  Youthfal  ignorance  and  inexperience  have  been  the  ruin 
of  many  empires.  I,  therefore,  leam  with  pleasure  that  you  have 
named  a  council  of  elders,  to  whom  you  have  confided  this  affair. 
I  expected  no  less  than  this  from  your  wisdom,  which  is  for  be- 
yond your  years. 

"  The  state  of  your  republic  distresses  me.  I  know  the  dif- 
ference that  there  is  between  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  tran- 
quilli^  of  Parnassus.  I  know  that  ihe  sounds  of  ApoDo^s  lyre 
accord  but  ill  with  the  trumpets  of  Mars ;  but  if  you  have  aban- 
doned Parnassus,  it  has  been  only  to  folfil  the  unties  of  a  good 
citizen  and  of  a  'vigilant  chief.   I  am  persuaded,  at  the  same  time. 
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that  IB  the  midst  of  anns  70a  think  of  peace :  that  you  would  re- 
gazd  it  as  a  trhunph  for  yoorsell  and  the  greatest  bleBsing  you 
could  procure  for  your  country.  Did  not  Hannibal  himaeSr  say 
that  a  aare  peace  was  more  valuable  than  a  hoped-for  victory ! 
If  truth  has  extorted  this  confession  from  the  most  warlike  man 
that  ever  lived,  is  it  not  pkin  that  a  pacific  man  ought  to  prefer 
peace  even  to  a  certain  victory  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  peace 
iM  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  that  war  is  the  source  of  all 
evils? 

**  Do  not  deceive  yourself;  you  have  to  deal  with  a  keen  people 
who  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  conquered.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  transfer  the  war  to  Damascus,  to  Snsa,  or  to  Memphis? 
Think  hesides,  that  those  whom  you  are  going  to  attack  are  your 
brolherB.  At  Thebes,  of  old,  two  brothers  fought  to  their  mutual 
dfistmctMHU  Most  Italy  renew*  in  our  days,  so  atrodoua  a 
^pectade? 

""I^  ns  evamine  what  may  be  the  results  of  this  war.  Whether 
roa  are  conoueror  or  are  conquered,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Italy  will 
aeeeseazily  be  blinded,  and  the  other  much  weakened;  for  it 
would  be  loUy  to  flatter  yourself  with  the  hopes  of  conquering  so 
strong  an  enemy  without  much  effusion  of  blood. 

"  Brave  men,  powerful  people !  (I  speak  here  to  both  of  you) 
what  ia  jour  object — to  what  do  you  aspire  ?  What  will  be  the 
end  at  your  dissensions?  It  is  not  ^e  blood  of  the  Cartha^ians 
or  the  Nemantians  that  you  are  about  to  spill,  but  it  is  Italian 
blood ;  the  blood  of  a  people  who  would  be  the  first  to  start  up 
tad  offer  to  expend  their  blood,  if  ^ny  barbarous  nation  were  to 
attempt  e  new  irruption  among  us.  In  that  event  «their  bodies 
vuau  be  the  bucklers  and  ramparts  of  our  common  country; 
they  would  live,  or  they  would  die  with  us.  Ought  the  pleasure 
of  avenging  a  slight  offence  to  cany  more  weight  with  you  than 
the  poUie  good  and  your  own  safety  ?  Let  revenge  be  the  delight 
id  women.  Is  it  not  more  glorious  for  men  to  forget  an  injury 
dkaa  to  avenge  it?  to  pardon  an  enemy  than  to  destroy  him? 

^  If  m J  feeUe  voice  could  make  itself  heard  among  those  grave 
torn  who  compose  your  council,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  would 
not  only  mot  reject  the  peace  which  is  ofiered  to  you,  but  go 
to  BMSt  and  embrace  it  cdoeely,  so  that  it  might  not  escape  you. 
Cjaaalt  your  wise  old  men  who  love  the  repumic;  they  will  speak 
Che  aaaie  langnage  to  you  that  I  do. 

**  You,  my  lord,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  council,  and  who 
govern  your  republic,  ouffht  to  recollect  that  the  gloi^  or  the 
afaaoie  cif  these  events  will  £b11  principally  on  you.  Raise  your- 
self above  voorself ;  look  into,  examine  eveiything  with  attention. 
Compare  the  success  of  the  war  with  the  evils  which  it  brings 
ia  ila  trnin.  Weig^  in  a  balance  the  good  effects  and  the  evil, 
aad  you  will  say  with  Hannibal,  that  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  de* 

atrpy  the  work  of  many  years, 

£ 


**Tke  zenown  of  your  coontiy  iBmore  mmBatHam 
^iMlievod.  Sevendoj^bdfoiethecityofVeiiioeiwvsbiiQtk  Ilnd 
not  only  the  mime  en  the  VenetiaiiB  faxiioia,  hut  «te>  tiiflt  ef  «Be 
of  tbeir  dukes.  Would  you  sabmit  to  thevapnMB  of  fmMnne  a 
gloiy  acquired  £ar  bd  lon^  a  time,  and  at  so  gnat  a  eoof  ?  Ton 
^inOl  render  a  gnat  -aervice  to  your  republic,  ff,  fnoieffing  in' 
safety  to  her  glory,  you  give  'her  incensed  and  inaano  -popoiaop 
prudent  and  usefiil  couns^  instead  of  oflfering  ilism  inilbflBt 
and  specious  projects.  The  wise  say  that  we  cannot  purdnse  a 
virtue  more  precious  than  what  is  bought  atthe*  expense  of  gloiy. 
If  you  adopt  this  axiom,  your  Character  will  be  hsoided  ^amn  tr> 
posterity,  hke  that  of  -the  DufaB  of  ^e Venetians,! to  whom  I  hoie 
-alluded.    All  the  world  will  admire  and  love  you. 

**  To  conceal  nothing  finom  you,  I  confess  that  1  have  faeaid 
.with  grief  of  your  league  with  ^e  King  of  Arragon.  What ! 
shall  Italians  go  and  implore  succour  of  barbarous  kings  Id  de- 
stroy Italians?  You  will  si^,  perhaps,  that  your  eneiiii«B  have 
set  you-the  example.  My  answer  is,  that  they  are  eqiudfy  enl- 
pid)le.  Aoe<nrding  to  report,  Veniee,  in  order  to  satiate  her  nipe, 
-eaUs  to  her  aid  trpsnts  of  the  west ;  whilst  Genoa  brings  in  -those 
of  the  east  This  is  the  source  of  our  calamities.  Gamed  away 
by  the  admiration  of  strange  things,  despising,  I  know  not  why. 
the  good  tilings  which  we  Snd  in  our  own  climate,  we  flaerifiee 
sound  Italian  faith  to  barbarian  perfidy.  Madmen  fluit  we  aR, 
'we  seek  among  vsnal  souls  ihatwhieh  we  eonld  ftad  emoBg  our 
•own  -  bretluen, 

**  Nature  has  given  us  for  bandere  tiie  Alps  'and  ihe  two  obm. 
Avarice,  envy,  and  pride,  have  opened  these  nafeuial  defenoee  tr> 
*tiie  Cimbri.  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Gauls,  and  Urn  Spaniards. 
JBEow  often  have  we  recited  the  words  of  Virgil : — 

" '  ImpiiM  hse  tarn  cultonowliamUaftlMlMlitt* 
Barlwnu  bu  tt^^tim,' 

"  Athens  and  Laoedemon  had  between  tham  aiSpeoiaB  of  rival- 
ship  similar  to  yours :  but  their  fbroeB  were  not  by  any  means 
dBO  nearly  balanced.  Laoedemon  had  an  advantage  over  Athens, 
whicdb  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  former  to  destroy  her  rival,  il 
die  had  wished  it;  but  she  replied,  *  God  forbid  that  I  idioald 
pull  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece ! '  If  this  beantif ul  sentiment 
came  from  a  people  whom  Plato  reproadies  with -their  avidity  for 
oonquest  and  dominion,  what  still  aofter  rep^  ought  we  not  to 
expect  from  the  moat  modest  of  nations ! 

"  Amidst  the  movements  winch  agitate  you,  it  is  impoasibie 
for  me  to  be  tranquil.  When  I  see  one  party  cutting  down  trees 
to  construct  vessels,  and  others  sharpening  their  ewonls  and  darts. 
I  should  think  myself  guilty  if  I  did  not  seize  my  pen,  which  is 
n^  only  weapon,  to  counael  peace.  I  am  aware  vnth  what  dr- 
cumspection  we  ought  to  speak  to  our  superiocs ;  bat  the  Jove  of 
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Mr  toutey  ioB  no  Bopenor.  If  it  should  caafty  me  beyond 
VooimIk,  it  will  serve  as  my  excuse  before  you,  and  oblige  you  to 
pardsaas. 

"TfarovingmyTOlf  st  tbe  feetof  the  chi^of -two nattpfffi  who 
tre  gcKBg  to  wai,  I  vuy  to  ihem,  witii  tears  in  my  eyes,  '.Throw 
twAj  your  arms ;  give  one  another  the  embrace  of  peace !  unite 
fonhmatB  and  your  eolouiB.  By  this  means  the  ocean^and'-the 
Euiiie  dial!  be  open  to  you.  Tour  ships  will  anive  in  safety  at 
Tgprofaaiie,  at  &e  Fortaiiate  Isles,  at  Thule,  and  even  at  the 
pi)Ies.  The  kinfj^s  and  their  peo^e  will  meet  you  with<  t^speUt ; 
the  ladiaii,  the  £ngiiahman,  tiie  Ethiopian,  will  dread  you.  May 
pfftce  reign  among  you,  and  may  you  have  nothing  to  fear-!' 
^^an  \  greateat  of  dukes,  and  best  of  men ! " 

TUb  Wtter  produced  no  effect  Andrea  Dandolo,  in  his  answer 
ta)  it,  aUeges  the  thousand  and  one  affironts  and  outrages  which 
VflBice  had  sufieved-from  Genoa.  At  the  same  time  he  pays  a 
kisb  eon^iment  to  the  eloquence  of  Petrarch's  epistle,  and  says 
tiiit  it  «|  a  production  wbiok  oould  emanate  only  from  a  mind  iii- 
*]nred'by  the  divine  .Spirit. 

Pttillg  the  spring  (tf  this  year,  1851,  Petrarch  put  his  ImSt 
imh  to  a  canzone^  on  the  subject  still  nearest  to  his  heart/,  ^ 
<ieiflkof  his  Lattm,  and  to  a  sonnet  on  ihe  same  subjebt.  In 
April  bis  ittttition  'Wafl  recalled  hrom  visionary  thizigB  by  the 
tttifal  oC  BeKoaeeio,  who  was  sent  by  the  republic  of  Florehcfe  to 
uneanae  to  him  tiie  ncaU  of  his  fiunily  to  theirnatrve  land,  and 
tlie  rsitaralion  x€  his  fiimiiy  >fortune,  as  well  as  to  iiivite  him  to 
^  hoMe  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  name  of  the  Florentiiie- republic. 
IV  is^pilKiion  was  conveyed  in  a  long  and  flattering  letter ;  but 
'^  lyaitd,  from  the  very  contents  of  this  epistle,  that  the  Flo- 
wntiM^wiilied  our  -poet's  aeceptanoe  of  &eir  tiffed  to  be  as  ad- 
vMipBmM  Id  themselves  as  to  him.  They  were  establishing  n 
^UfMftity,  flsid  they  wished  to  put  Petrarch  at  the  head  ot  it 
£BtMh  Tsj^isd  in  a  letter  apparently  fUll  of  gratitude  and  seitis- 
■ttiBSrbat«in«whioh  'he  by-no-mteans  pledged  himself  tO'  be  the 
tj^tfimh  of  their  new  college ;  .and,  agreeably  to  his  original 
ffltffjtt.  fae  set  Ofift  fifom  Fadua  on  the  drd  of  May,  1S51,  for 

ttwmsfcs". 

t^ekmeii  look  tiie  ^road  to  VIeenza,  ^heare  -Ire  arrived  at  suifi« 
«t  Be  Iiecilatod  whether  he  should  stop  there;  or- take  advan- 
^  if  the  i^mainder  of  the  day  and  go  farther.  But,  iheetii^ 
^  aoflie  iilffeiesling  peisens  whose  tonverstftibn'befifftlled  hini, 
wckt  aUDe  on  before  he  was  aware  hoV  late  it  w*.  Their  cbil- 
^^cvttmi,  in^tM  eoutifie  of  the  •eveniag,  mn  upoti  Oieero:-  Many 
««elli^^ita]ll^to  paAsed  on  the  great  oM  Rdmckh ;  but  Peira'rch, 
|m]MviR|t,kaiiedihk  (frHtie  fuenhis  attd  «9dquenee.tdid'6om<- 
™>g  'Mtrhlif'inconsieteiicy.r ,  £v^  one' was  astonished  iat  oilr 
||^U  boldness,  but  particularly  a  man,  venerable  for  his  age  end 
■■owkdM,  who  was  an  idokter  of  Cieero.     Petrarch  argued 

f  d 
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?rett7  freely  againBt  the  political  character  of  the  anaient  omior. 
'he  same  opinion  as  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
gained  ground  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Cicero's  political  life  will  not  bear  throu|^out  an  uncharitable 
investigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  morning  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  days ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  Lim 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Correffgio,  Guglielmo  di  P^- 
trengo,  and  his  other  inends.  By  them  he  waa  detained  dnriag 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  **  The  requests  of  a  inend,'^  hv 
said,  on  this  occasion,  **  are  always  chains  upon  me.** 

Petrarch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Vaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1851.  H^  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Cabassoloa, 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  whom  he  had  already  sent,  during  liis 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Yaacliise  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  universe.  "  When  a  child,*'  he 
says,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  ufe  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  paas  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  the  capacious  grotto 
which  had  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  libraiy,  was,  undoubtedly,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  though  he 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  not  the 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.  He  writes  to  one  of 
his  Italian  friends,  "  When  I  left  my  native  country,  I  promised 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circumstances, 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.  My  fi&nds 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  mj  promise  to 
them.  The  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  as  my 
excuse.  I  have  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  enntd  that  is  inseparable 
from  a  sedentary  life." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Vaucluse  threw  recollections  tender, 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  charm  in  his  absence;  on  the 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wanton- 
ness, and  gluttony.  Clement  YI.  had  replenished  the  church,,  at 
the  request  of  the  French  king,  with  numbers  of  cardinals,  many 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  Bcentious,  that  the  most  scandalous 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.  "At  this  time/*  says 
Matthew  Villani,  "no  regard  was  paid  either  to  learning  fyt 
virtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blu^  for  anyUiing,  if  he  could 
cover  his  head  with  a  red  hat  Pietro  Ruggiero,  one  of  those 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.*'  Pe> 
trarch  vented  his  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  seventh 
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ecloffpe,  wideB  is  a  satire  tipon  the  Pontiff  and  his  cardinals,  the 
intmocutan  being  Micione,  or  Clement  himself,  and  Epi,  or  the 
rity  of  Avignon.  The  poem,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  clonded  with 
tdh^gory,  and  denatnrajized  with  pastoral  conceits ;  yet  it  is  worth 
beizi^  explored  by  any  one  anxious  to  trace  the  first  fountains  of 
reform  among  CathoHcs,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
exposed,  two  oentoiies  before  the  Reformation,  by  a  Cathohc  and 
a  cfaacrdnnan 

At  this  crisis,  the  Court  of  Avignon,  which,  in  fact,  had  not 
knawn  very  well  what  to  do  about  the  affairs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxious  to  uujnire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
adviaable,  after  the  fidl  of  Rtenzo.    Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-established  the  ancient  government,  having  created 
two  aenators,  the  one  firom  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  omer  from 
tfiat  of  the  OrsinL    But,  veiy  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
diaeord,  and  the  city  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
Mifiered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.    "The  com- 
munity at  large,*'  says  Matthew  Villani,  **  returned  to  such  con- 
ditionr  that  strangers  and  travellers  found  themselves  like  sheep 
among  wolves/*    Clement  YI.  was  weary  of  seeing  the  metropolis 
'•f  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  *  He  tnerefore  chose  four  cardi- 
nals, whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imi^ned  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
;.v7Tieniment  that  should  be  durable.     The  cardinals  requested 
Petjvrch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.    Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  full  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  srandeur  of  Rome.    It  is  not  exactly  known  what  effect  he 
nromced  by  his  writing  on  this  subject ;  but  on  that  account  we 
ai«  not  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petrarch  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  still 
TdT  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicate  at  Verona. 
Thidier  he  immediately  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Guglielmo 
di  Psstrengo  and  Rinaldo  di  ViUa  Franca,  charging  the  former  of 
these  friends  to  superintend  his  son's  general  character  and  man- 
ners, and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
his  letter  to  Rinaldo,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  neither 
r^ry  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  fiivourable 
npinioo  of  his  fiUher  s  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  aeroont,  it  appears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
confide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fault,  for  the  young  are 
natnraDy  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  voT  fint  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  authority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  *'  As  fiir  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  son,"  says  Petrarch, "  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
afanding ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  sufficiently 
know  hnn.  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
whether  my  presence  is  frksome  and  confusing  to  him,  or  whether 
lor  Difl  ignorance  doees  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter, 
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for  I  peroeiv^  too  dearly  his  antipaUiy^to^letien. 
stronger  in  any  one ;  he  dieads  and.  detests  nothing  so  mnflh  as  a 
book ;  yet  he  was  brought  up  at  Pamus.Vesona,  and  Padua.  I 
sometimes  diieot  a  few  shaip  pleasantiies-  afc  this  lyspoaitioii 
'Take  care,'  I  say>  'lest  you  should  eelipes  yofur  nsi^iboint; 
Virgil.'  When  I  talk  in  this  manner,  he  loolo-down  and  Uuahea. 
On  this  b^aviour  alone  I  build  my  hope.  He-is- modeatv  and  haa 
a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every  impTOanimi  " 
This  is  a  melancholy  confession,  on  the  part  of  Petransh,  of  his 
own  inoompetanoe  to  make  the  most  of  his*  sonis  mind*  and  a 
confession  Uie  more  oonvinoing  that  itia  made  unconseioudy. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1352,  ihe  people  of  Avigncm  witnessed  tfae 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  fiEur-famed.  Tribune  Bienzo  en&aring^ 
their  city,  but  in  a  style  very  different  from  the  pomp  of  his  late 
processions  in  Kome.  He  had  now  for  his  att^dsnts  only  tivo 
arohers,  betnveen  whom  he  walked  as  a  prisoner.  It  is  neoeaaary 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumstances  whieh  befell  MenBOT 
after  his  fall)  and  which  brou^t  him  now  to  the  Pope'»  tiibanal 
at  Avignon. 

Petrarch  soys  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  fbrmezly 
80  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  hsa 
been  brought  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  his  courage.  I' thought  that  Rome 
was  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  formerly  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  have  been  praiaed 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  by  posterity.  On  entering  the 
dty"  Petrarch  continues,  *'  he  inquired  if  I  was  there.  I  linew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succour  from  me,  or  what  I  oonld  do 
to  serve  him.  In  the  process  against  him  they  aocuse  him  of 
nothing  criminal.  They  cannot  impute  to  him  having  joined  with 
bad  men.  All  that  they  charge  hun  with  is  an  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  republic,  and  to  make  Rome  the  centare  of  its 
government  And  is  this  a  crime  wortliy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  eoui^,  which  is 
by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  ida^e  of  the  vilesfe  of 
men!  " 

Clement  was  glad  to  have  Rienzo  in  his  power,  and  Qidei«d 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  in^ 
sisted  that  his  cause  should  be  re-examined  with  more  eqnitj. 
The  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  imprisoned  him  in.  a.  hi^ 
tower,  in  which  he  was  chained,  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of  hie 
apartment.  In  other  respects  he  was  treated  mildly>.  allow^ 
books  to  read,  and  supplied  with  dishes  from  the  Pope's  kitahm. 

Rienzo  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  him;  hia 
request  was  reused.  Tliis  refusal  enraged  Petrandi,  who  wiotat. 
according  to  De  Sade  and  others,  on  this  occasion,  that  mjate 
letter,  which  is  fonnd  in  his  "  Epistles  withoiii.a.titl(a"    it 
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ixr  behalf  of  their  Tnlmiia  I  must  oanftai 
dW'  mKtiuxafy  of  Ite  Sada  doaa  not  entirely  enidi4uU» 
a  maBfiaoiL  aa  to  the  spnrionwieeB  of  tibds  infiam*^ 
r,  from  tile  oonaaqnenoea  of  wiuoh  PetrandL  ooold 
■wieport  with  impnmtR. 
€taa  a£  the  cBBiuaatanaeB  that  detainad.  Petrasoh  at  Ayigiasnt 
thft  iflneaa  ol  the  Pope,  which  setBEded  hie  deciaum  on  eeiwral' 
aiim.  dement  VL  wna  feet  approaching  to  his  end; 
etnuah  had  little  hope  of  hia  oomraieBcence;  at  leeat  in  tiia 
of  ifaataii&  A measa^  from tiie  Popepsoduced an impra^ 
dint  letter  £mm  Hu  poet;  m.  which  he  saysi  **  Holy  fiitifaier !  £ 
at  tti»aoeonnt  of  yonr  fever;  hut,  believe  me,  I  am  not» 
.  I  taenibla  to  eee  yonr  bed  aiwi^  snixonnded  with  nhy* 
who  era  never  agreed;  iMroanse  it  would  be  a  zeproacli  to 
~  to  think  like-  the  fint.  *  It  ia  not  to  be  doubted,'  aa 
Hiay  my^  "that  phfsieiBiis,  deeiixng  to  ndae  a  name  by  tiieir 
^■wiwini  ■»  make  eapenmenta  npon  ns,  and  tfans  barter  aii&y  oav 
liveei  ThevB  is  no  law  far  puniahing  their  extreme  ignorance. 
Ihef  Ifiam  ttieir  tnde  at  oar  expense,  they  make  some  progreeft 
iathaaatof  eocing;  and  they  alone  axe  pennittedto  mnrder  witk 
Holy  iather!  oonsider  aa  yonr  ertpmieH  the  crowd  ofi 
beaetyon.  It  ia  in  oar  age  that  we  behold  vmified 


the  piwdifltiog.  of  the  elder  Cato,  who  deolaced  that  ooimption) 
wmW  be.  ganend  whan  the  Greeka  should  have  tranamitte  d  tdi» 


to  Bame»  and»  above  all,  the  science  of  healing.  Whola. 
done  without  thia  art  The  Boman  republic,  accord/^ 
iig  ta  Pliny;  waa  without  ^ysicians  for  six  hundred  years,  audi 
vaa  aevar  in  a  move  flouriahing  condition.'* 

The  Pope,  a  poor  dying  old  man,  oemmmrieated  Petrarch's 
kttar  ionaadiataly  to  hu  [myaicians,  and  it  kindled  in  the  whole 
faodty  A  flame  of  indignation,  worthy  of  being  described  by 
HalJeiiL  Petrarch  made  a  general  enemy  of  the  phyaicianis 
thn^  of  oonrae,  the  weakeat  and  tiie  worst  of  them  were  the 
int ta attsek  hhn.  One-of  them  told  him,  *'  You  are  a  foolhardy 
nan,  who,  contemning  the  physicians,  have  no  fear  either  of  the 
or  «<  the- malaria."  PetcamL  replied, ''  I  certainly  have  no 
of  being  free  from  the  attaoks  of  either ;  but,  if  I  wera 
by  either,  I  should  not  diink  of  calling  in  physioians*" 
Hia  fiait  aawilant  waa  one  of  dementis  own  physicians,  wka 
kaiad  him  with  afimnility  in  a  fonnal  letter.  These  ciroumstaneea 
^Bn^  forth  our  poet^s  "  Four  Books  o£  InvectLvea  against 
ftwnrian^'*  a  work  in  whidi  he  undoubtedly  axpoeea  a  great 
daal  of  eootempamiy  qaaokery,  but  which,  at  the  same  time^ 
ly  laavev  tha  pfajaioiaii-hiintBr  on  higher  gronndi  than  hia 


la  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Clement  VI.  wished  to  attach/  onn 

to  hia  aoufi  by  «itl«t>g  him.  hia  secretary,  and 
ater  amb  eayk  aafoaal,  waa  at  hiat.  iaduoed^  by  thft 


floHcitations  of  his  friends,  to  socept  the  office.    Bui  befae  hit 

could  enter  npon  it,  an  objection  to  his  filling  it  was  xmerrjmriedtj 
started.  It  was  discovered  that  his  style  was  too  lofly  to  Buit  the 
humility  of  the  Boman  Ghuich.  The  elevation  of  Petravch's  styie 
might  be  obvious,  but  certainly  the  hmnility  of  the  Cfanroh  was  a 
bright  discoveiy.  Petrarch,  according  to  his  own  aooount*  so  hr 
from  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humility,  seized  the  objection  as  an  excuse  for  dedining 
the  secretaryship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  VaiftsluBe,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  antannu 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  mus  describes,  in  » letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  the  manner  of  li£B  which  he  thtte  led : — 

"  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regard  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  conmiit  so  many  follies,  eie  well 
fixed  on  a  safe  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
withered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  vriiile  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  so  little  eon- 
scions  of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
grasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
oraves  Uie  heats  of  the  dog-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  anives 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  sll  tiie  work 
of  my  house,  besides  takiog  care  of  her  husband  and  children  end 
attending  my  guests.  She  seems  occupied  with  everybody  hat 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine- branches ;  she  eafe  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vinMv.  If  yon 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  delicate,  she  would  be  the  worae 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

"  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  dothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  you  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  {housh  I  was  once  so  tastefril  in  mv  dress.  The  tunee 
are  changed ;  me  eyes  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shot ; 
and,  perluips,  even  if  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  mow  have 
the  same  empire  over  me.'* 

In  another  letter  from  Vauduse,  he  says :  "  I  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day ;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  my  hbiaiy ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream ;  I  struggle  against  indolence,  Inzmy, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  tibe 
tceeh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sonrne,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  del3)eiate  on  the  future ;  and,  iu  this  contemplation,  I  find 
a  resource  against  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  worid, 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  xeerosB  the 
Alps. 

£arl}r  in  September,  1352,  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne  depezted 
lor  Pons,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  ue  Migs  of 
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tail  Bn^ttd.  Petmeh  iront  to  take  his  leave  of  him, 
sad  aaked  if  he  had  any  oiders  for  Italy,  for  whieh  he  expected 
aooD  to  set  out  The  jDardiDal  told  him  that  he  should  he  only  a 
wMwA  Upon  his  joainejr,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avignon 
on  lot  ratorn.  He  had,  in  fiict,  kind  views  with  regard  to 
VHrmith.  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish- 
mcDt  in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  upon  his  route,  '*Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  nnttt  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  yoa  mi  an  important  affidr  that  concerns  yourself."  This  letter, 
witicli,  hj  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  circumstances  were  not 
of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
ed  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
Septanalwr  and  October. 
Dming  tiliia  delay,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
goiiig  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
of  the  year  1352,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 

tkt  almost  unexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 

%  ^mapegtaiooB  ni^t    The  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
aArantage,  and,  in  revenge  for  ^e  Greeks  havingaided  the  Vene* 
♦4«^«  liiey  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.    The  JPope,  who  had  it 
eameedy  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fiital  war,  engaged  the 
MUgerenta  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  tbere  to 
for  peaoe.    The  ambasaadoiB  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
in  negotiationB  which  ended  in  nothing.    Petrarch  in  vain 
hia  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents, 
drcnmstanoes,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genoese 
which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 
He  MKid  every  argument  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  arguments  were 
away  on  gpirits  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 
daya  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne 
kept  his  word  ^>out  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
no  newa  of  him,  Petrarch  determmed  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  aeeoidingly  started  on  the  16th  of  November,  1352;  but 
wly  had  he  left  hia  own  house,  with  all  his  papers,  when  ho 
overtaken  by  heavy  falls  of  rain.    At  first  he  thought  of 
baask  immediately ;  but  he  changed  his  purpoee,  and  pro- 
'   la  for  as  CavaiUon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vauduse, 
to  take  leave  ot  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cabassole.  His 
friend  was  verr  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
twm  to  pass  the  ni^t  under  his  rool    That  night  and  all 
te  next  day  it  rained  ao  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  ^m  fear  of 
Mm  books  and  papers  being  damaged  than  from  anxiety  about  his 
awn  health,  gave  up  his  Italian  jonniey  for  the  present,  and, 
ntBininr  to  Vanduse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
whole  o/ December,  1352. 
Barir  in  December,  Petrarch  heard  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI., 
*  '"     emit  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistles,  both  against 


tba  BttnaiL*  oDuiti  and  bis  enenifls,  the  phjnfliiiii: 
death  was  aeonbed  to  difierent  cuune;  Petiaceh,  of-  oouai^  ib^ 
puted.  it  to  his  doctoia.  YiJlaai's  ofunioxx  ia  the  moat  prabafaiAp. 
that  he  died-  of  a  pvottactod  fevm.  Ha  waa  bmiad  wi ' 
pomp  in.  the  church  of  Noize  Dame  at  iLingnoiL;  but  hia 
afbBT  Bome  time,  wa»  nemoTed  to  the  abbey  of  Chaise  I>ieii» 
Auveigne,  where  hi»  tomb  vma  violated  by  the  HogneiiotB 
1662.  Scandal  says  that  they  made  a  football  of  hia  head, 
that  the  Marquis  de  Coustoa  afierwarda  oonyaited  hia  akuU 
a  drinking'^mp.  • 

It  need  not  anrpriae  us  that  his  HJoitineaB  never  stood  hi^  in. 
the  good  graoBS  of  Petteroh.  He  was  a  Timansin,  who 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  ia  place  of 
the.  holy  seat  at  Bome,  he  oompleted  the  building  of  tke 
palaoe  at  Avignon,  which  his  pzedsoessor  had  begun.  These 
multa  that  edipsed  all  the  good  qualities  of  Ctement  VI.  in 
eyes  of  Petniroh,  and«  in,  the  aixth  of  hia  eclogneai  the.  poet 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odioua  cdours,  ami,  inlh. 
equal  freedom,  has  desciibed  most  of  the  oafdinala  of  hia  oouzL 
"Whether  there  was  perfect  oonsistency  betuveen  this  hatred  to  tiie 
Pope  and  his  thinkings  aa  he  oedainly  did  for  a  time,  of  beocmuns 
his  secretary,  may  a£xnt  of  a  doubt  I  am  not  however*  diapoaeS 
ta  d^y  some  allowance  to  Petrazoh  for  hia  dislike  of  Clement, 
who  was  a  voluptuary  in  private  lifs,  and  a  oonruptBd  nder>  of  tfaa 
Church. 

Early  in  May,  1358,  Petrarch  departed  for  Italy,  and  we  find 
him  very  soon  afberwards  at  the  palace  of  John.Visconti  of  ^ii"». 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  pmun. 
uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  ahsolate.  in 
Milan.  He  was  master  of  Lombaidy,  and  made  all  Italy  tranhla 
at  his  hostility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  bis  de^Mitumi,  John  Visconii  was 
a  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  litenoy  men  at  hia  oomt. 
He  exercised  a  cunning  influence  over  our  poet,  and  detained  hia. 
Pelraroh,  knowing,  that  Milan  was  a  troubled  city  and  a  atoimy 
court  told  the  Pnnce  that  being  a  priest  hie  vocation  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  oouxt  and  in  the  midafe  of  anna. 
"for  that  matter,"  replied  the  Amhbishop«  "I  am -myself  an 
ecclesiastic;  I  wish  to  press  no  enq^loyment  upon  you,  but  cn^ 
to  request  you.  to  remain  as  an  ornament  of  my  couit^"  Petmch, 
taken  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  hia  impnrtwnitiMi 
All  that  he  baiguned  for  was,  that  he  ahould  have  ahalntatian 
sufficiently  distant  fixun  the  city,  and  that  he  should  noi  ha 
obliged,  to  make  any  change,  in  his  ozdinaiy  made  of  living. 
Archbiahop  waa  too  happy  to- possess  him  on  these  terms. 

Petrarch^  aocordingly,  took  up  hiahahitatioiLin.  the  ^veslBat , 
of  tlie  city,  near  me  Vercellina  gate,.,  and  the  church  of  9h 
Ambroaio.    His  hoaae  was  flanked  with  tn»  tomeDa  stood  behind 
tbacitgF  wall,  and  looked*  ontapon  a^aifdi  andhnantifnl  ooimttj^i 


Boccaccio's  zwam  ov  rbhonstbance.  Took 


&r  arte  iflps^  fiie  tops  of  which,  altMonji^  it  waa-mmma; 
BkSi  oowred  w^  mum.  Chseatr  was  tiia  joy  of  Ptotxareh  when  htt 
tooad  hii— il£  id  a  home  mar  the  ahnroh  of  that  Sunt  Ambirano^ 
fsr  whom  ho  hoct  ahniys  oheriahod  a  poeuliar  Beverenco.  He 
hionaif  trik  na  tlut  he  new  entexacl  thafe  temide  without  es- 
peDeadag  rekiwiJInd  devotion.  He  viaited  thestatas  of  the  sainl^ 
wibeb  aaa  nidied  in  one  of  the  walie^.and-the  stone  fignze  eeemed 
to  liim  to  hnaithn,  sncfa  was  the  nujesty  and  tianquillity  of  the 
Brniptore.  Near  the  dimch  asoee  th&  chapel,  where  9t  Au^nstint 
•fiar  his  inetorj  owor  his  refiaotozy  paesionB,  was  bathed  m.  the 
meni  firantaia  of  9t  AndnmnOf  and'  aiisolvad  tem  penance-  fios 
kiriMtfife. 

Ah  this  tims,  wbikt  Petnidi  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new 

abode,  his  fisends  wen  astonished,  andreren  grieved,  at  lus  fixing 

hiiBKlf  at  BBlan.    At  Avignon,  Soezatee,  Gmdo  Settimo,  and  the 

Bahnp  of  CavmiUon,  said  among  themselves,  **  What!  this  prond 

ispabnean,  who  fanaliied'notiiing  bnt  independence,  who  seamed 

n  oAes  in  the  papal  conit  as  a  gilded  yoke,  has  gone  and  thrown 

kmelf  into  the  ohains  of  the  tyrant  of  Italy;  this  misanthrops, 

n^  ddigfated  only  in  Ae  silenoe  of  fields,  and  perpetoally  pnised 

a  seehulBd  life,  now  inhabitB  the  most  bnstiing  of  dtiesi "    At 

FVannee,  his  firiends  entertained  the  same  aentimentB,  and  wrots 

to  Un  feproaehfhlly  on  Ihe  subject    **  I  would  wish  to  be  silent^'* 

mn  Boeeaeaio,  '^hot  I  cannot  hold  my  peaoe.    My  levwence  finr 

Toa  would  inoline  me  to  hold  silence,  but  my  indignation  obligaa 

Be  IB  speak  oat  How  has  Silvanus  acted?  "   (Under  the  name  of 

SSvHms  he  oonehes  that  of  Petnirch,  in  allusion  to  his  love  of 

noil  lecirement)  **  He  has  forgotten  his  dignil^;  he  has  forgotten 

lU  die  Isngoage  he  used  to  hold  respecting  the  state  of  Italy,  his 

hitred  of  Sie  Aichhishop,  and* his  love  of  liberty:  and  he  would 

isi|sisuu  the  Muses  in  that  oourt    To  whom  can  we  now  gi^ 

mrimA,  when  Silvanus.  who  fiirmerlv  pronounced  the  Viseonti  a 

cnH  tyruit  has  now  bowed  himself  to  the  yoke  which  he  once  so 

Mdv  eoadamned?  How  has  the  Viseonti  obtained  this  truckling, 

ehiBB  asithefr  King  Robert  nor  the  Pope,  nor  the  Emperor,  could 

ever  obtain?    You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  you^have  been  ill^oaed 

k^vonrMlow-eitizens,  who  have  iwthheld  firom  yon  your  paternal 

|iu|NiCv.     I  diaappiove  not  your  just  indignation;  but  Heaven 

Mil  1  should  believe  that,  righteously  and*  honestly,  any  injury, 

ftvioi  whomsoever  we  mav  receive  it  can  justtfy  our  taiong  pait 

ifttnit  mar  eoontiy.    It  is  in  vain  fiur  you  to  allege  that  you  have 

est  iaoilod  him  to  war  against  our  oonniry,  nor  lent  hnn  either 

]^vr  mm  or  advice.    How  can  you  be  happy  withhim,  whilst  yon 

tre  hearing  of  the  ruins,  the  conflagrations,  the  imprisonmenti, 

te  dalhs,  and  the  rapines,  that  he  spreads  around  him? ** 

I^itrareh's  answers  to  these  and  other  reproaches  whidi  hit 
iieodi  sent  ta  him  were  eold,  wigue,  and  unsagsfinotDry.    Hie 
;tlte  h»  had  saoBficed  his  minty;  and  told 
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after  all,  it  was  less  humiliating  to  be  sabaervieiit  to  a 
tjnnt  than  to  be,  as  he,  Boocaodo,  was,  subservient  to  a  wiiole 
tyrannical  people.  This  was  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
part  of  Pelxaim  that  he  was  the  slave  of  VisoontL  Sismondi  wamj 
be  rather  harsh  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  hia  life 
a  Troubadour ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  friendship  with  tlie 
Lord  of  Milan  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spxto  of  this  severe 
letter  from  Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  vet,  methinks,  honomaUa 
to  both,  that  their  friendship  was  never  broken. 

Levati,  in  his  '*  Viaggi  di  Petrarea,''  ascribes  the  poei*8  aettil«- 
ment  at  Milan  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  little  monej,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  his  natural  children ;  and  in  some  of  PotravA'a 
letters,  subsequent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his 
ebrcumstances  which  give  countenance  to  this  suspicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Peteirch  deceived  himself  if  he 
to  have  long  tranouillity  in  such  a  court  as  that  of  Milan.  He 
was  perpetually  obliged  to  visit  the  Viscontis,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  feast  that  they  gave  to  honour  the  arrival  of  any  ulnatriooa 
stranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  who  arrived  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  lasge 

£)rtion8  of  its  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  some  poweriol 
milies.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14th  of  Srateinber, 
1863.  John  Visconti,  though  fax  from  being  delisted  at  liia 
arrival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  defrayea  aU  the  ex- 
penses of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  him  ma^nificentfy. 
He  went  out  himself  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  atv;  aoocon- 
panied  by  his  nephews  and  his  courtiera,  including  I'etrandi. 
Our  poet  joined  tiie  suite  of  Graleazzo  Visconti,  and  rode  near 
him.  The  Legato  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  When 
the  two  parties  met,  the  dust,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  fiaet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  from  discerning  each  other.  Petnurelu 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  found  him<M»lf^  fa^  knew  not 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  Legate's  train,  and  veiy  near  to  hina. 
Salutations  passed  on  either  side,  but  with  very  httle  speaking, 
fat  the  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  regain  his  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backinff,  shpped  with  Ida 
hind-legs  into  a  diteh  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  aoit  of 
miracle,  the  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
the  diteh.  If  he  had  fedlen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  his  rider. 
Petrarch  was  not  afraid,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  his  danfier;  but 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  reseue  ue  poet, 
who  escaped  without  iigihy. 

The  Legato  treated  Petrarch,  who  little  expected  it,  with  tihe 
utmost  kindness  and  distinction,  and,  granting  all  that  he  aaked 
for  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  something  worthy  of  his 
own  acceptance.    Petrarch  replied:  ''When  I  aakfixmiyfrieii^ 
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is  it  not  the  aame  as  fi>r  myself?  Have  I  not  the  highest  satis&o^ 
taonm  iBoemiur&ToorB  for  them?  I  haTe  long  jpnt  a  rem  on  m j 
amnk  iliMiinM.    Of  what,  then,  can  I  stand  in  need?" 

After  Ihm  departuze  c^  the  Legate,  Petrarch  retired  to  his  riw  in 
In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  friend  the  Prior  of  the  Holy 
ire  find  him  acknowledging  feelings  that  were  fu: 
from  settled  contentment  "  Yon  have  heard,"  he  says, 
much  my  peace  has  been  distorbed,  and  my  leisure  broken 
in  apon«  by  an  importonate  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  occupations. 
The  I^eente  has  left  Milan.  He  was  received  at  Florence  with 
wsbomided  applause :  sa  lor  poor  me,  I  am  again  in  my  retreat 
I  fasve  been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel, 
ml  |ireegnt»  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  for  souls  of  con- 
sommate  virtue.  When  we  are  not  of  that  class  of  beings, 
nntiwng  is  more  dangerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions  than 
to  be  free,  idle,  and  alone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  then 
:aoce  dangerous,  and  coimpt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entrance— 
above  all,  love,  that  seducing  tonnentor,  from  whom  I  thought 
tbat  I  bad  now  nothing  more  to  fear." 

f^Eom  these  expressions  we  might  almost  conclude  that  he  had 
a^an  fyiea  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
the  ohject  of  bis  new  passion. 

*Bg  his  half-retirement,  Petrarch  learned  news  which  diB- 

hie  repoee.    A  courier  arrived,  one  night,  bringing  an 

of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  in  a  naval 

with  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  the  19th 

of  Angnat,  1353,  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.    The  letters  which 

poet  had  written,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  two  republics, 

coved  as  useless  as  the  pacificatory  eflforts  of  Clement  VI. 

m  eoceessor,  Innocent    Petrarch,  who  had  constantly  pie* 

4fieied  the  eventual  success  of  Gknoa,  could  hardly  believe  his 

mramiM,  when  he  heard  of  the  Genoese  being  defeated  at  sea.    He 

■luio  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  astonishment  on  the  subject  to 

toe  ihend  Guido  Settimo.    He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 

faia  eovBtry  destroying  the  otlier.    The  courier,  who  brought 

tidings  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  account  of  the  state  of 

uers  was  not  a  family  which  had  not  lost  one  of  its 


Fstnieh  passed  a  whole  mafii  in  composing  a  letter  to  the 
Gewoesc.  in  which  he  exhorted  tiiem,  titer  the  example  of  the 
Ikwnaea,  never  to  despair  of  the  republic.  His  lecture  never 
rfarhed  them.  On  awakening  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
tbat  the  Genoese  had  lost  every  sparic  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  belbre  they  had  subsczibed  the  most  humuiating  con- 
oeasiooe  in  deqiair. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  of  his  biosraphers  that  Petrarch 
■epweased  his  letter  to  the  Genoese  from  his  fear  of  the  Visconti 
bamtf.    John  Viseonti  had  views  on  €tooa,  which  was  a  port  bo 
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oBDvanieiiflf  fliimited  Aflt  lieaiAtuTaIiy^covatod4hepanHnaR  of  iL 
He  iB'vaBted  it  on  flU  sides  by  .land,  ifriiitet  its  otibsr  emtaamm 
blockaded  it  byeea ;  so  that  the  city  was  ladnaed  to  ftmrine  The 
pftTtiianB  of  John  ViwOTnti  infliinwitea  to  the  Qenoeseihrt  tfagy  had 
no  other  xBmedy -than  io  i-pkuae  theauelveB  nuder  tiie  npratactian  of 
the  Pnnee  of  Iklikai.  -Petmrch  was  not  ignoraiit  of  the  Viowmtt's 
fiewB ;  and  it  has  been,  therefore,  suspected  that  he  kspt-fanok  las 
exhortatoiy  epistle  from  his  appreheneionrthatif  h^had  difwpatiln  d 
it,  John  Viaconti  would  have  made  it  the  last  epistle  of  his  litis. 
The  morning  alter  writing  it,  -he  found  that  Genoa  iiad  aignad  • 
treaty  of  almost  abject  anhmisaion ;  after  which  hia  firhiwtatiaa 
would  hare  been  only  an  insult  to  the  vaaqiiiahfid. 

The  Qenoeae  were  not  long  in  deliberating  on  the  'mmmaimB 
which  they  were  to  take.  In  a  few  days  their  d^mtiflB  wntwmd  tf 
Milan,  imploring  the  aid  and  protection  of  John  Viaeoiiti,  as  iveH 
as  offieiing'him  the  republic  <^  Genoa  and  all  that  beloiigad  to  it. 
Afler  some  confBrences,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  Bignad: 
and  tiie  Lord  of  Milan  accepted  with  pleasnrfl  the  pawf  isbiiimi  that 
was  offered  to  him. 

Petrarch,  as  a  counsellor  of  Milan,  attended  these 
and  condoled  with  the  deputieB  from  Genoa;  though 
suppose  that  he  approved,  in  his  heart,  of  the  deq»eieie  sob- 
mission  of  the  Genoese  in  thus  tiirowing  themaaVvcs  into  the  anng 
of  the  tyrant  of  Italy,  who  had  been  so  'long  enzioee  eiUMr  to 
invade  them  in  open  quarrel,  or  to  enter  their  Btatos  upon  a  moee 
amicable  pretext.  John  Viaconti  immediately  took  pnaBfisainn  of 
the  dty  of  Genoa ;  and,  after  having  deposed  the  doge  and  awiatr, 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  ca  government.      * 

Weary  of  Milan,  Petrarch  betook  nimaelf  to  Ae  coonhiy,  aaid 
made  a  temporary  residence  at  the  castle  of  St.  Colnmha,  whiefa 
was  now  a  monasteiy.  This  mansion  was  bnilt  in  IIM,  b^  the 
celebrated  Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  now  bdonged  to  the  Caar> 
thusian  monks  of  Pavia.  Betiardk  has  given  a  beantifol  deaaip- 
tion  of  this  edifice,  and  of  the  magnificent  view  idiidi  it  com- 
mands. 

WhOst  he  was  enjoying  this  gloiions  scenexy,  he  veeeived 
a  letter  from  Socrates,  informing  him  that  he  had  gone  to 
Vaucluse  in  companjjr  with  Guido  Settimo,  whose  intwitimi  to 
accompany  Petrarch  m  his  journey  to  Italy  had  been  paeveuted 
by  a  fit  of  illness.  Petrarch,  when  .he  heard  of  this  visit,  mrate  to 
express  his  happiness  at  their  thus  honomdng  his  habitation*  at 
the  same  time  lamenting  that  he  was  not  one  of  their  party. 
"Bepair,"  he  eaid,  "often  to  the  same  retreat.  Make  nae  of  my 
bocto,  which  deplore  the  absence  of  their  owner,  and  the  death 
of  their  keeper'  (he  alluded  to  his  old  servant).  **My  oonnlry' 
house  is  the  temple  of  peace,  and  the  home  of  repose." 

From  the  contents  of  his  letter,  on  this  Dccasiout  it  is  obvious 
that  he  had  not  yet  found  any  spot  in  Italy  where  he  could  de* 
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'pflmuBimllgr;  iilhfirmie  liB  wodM  not 


kft  fan  bookB  lidmul  imn. 
"WImd  he  wiote  about  hk  IhioIb,  'he  -wbb  litOe  aware  nK  tSie 
^M^giy  that  WB  iiu|wiMtiiig  over  them.   On  OhristinaBdaya'troop 
of  fvMaia.  irko  had  Soar  amne  time  iofeated'tiie  nei^bonrhood 
«f  Vaaelne,  get  'fife  to  'the  poef s  lioi»e,  afler  'having  taken 
vnray  gywijthing  that  they  eonld  cany  off.     An  antsient  vault 
tu|i|iu>i  the  eonflagration,  and  saved  the  mansion  -irom  bemg 
euiualy  aansomed  ny'tiie  "flames.    XtuckOy,  the  person  *to' Whose 
aave  be  bad  left  hk  'honae— 4he  son  of  the  wor^  rustic,  lately 
^K— aid     hsoiii^'  a  pvesentiment  of  theTobbeiy,  had  conveyed  to 
the  eaatle  a  great  many  beoks  which  Petrarch  left  behind  hhn'; 
tbe  Tobbeis,  believing  that  there  weie  persons  in  the  castle  to 
it,  had  not  the  eonmge  to  make  an  attack. 
PMandi  grew  old,  we  do  not  'find  hhn  improve  in  con- 
.     in  his  letter,  dated  the  2tet  of  October,  1358,  it  is 
that  he  had  a  Tetom  of  his  hankering  after  Vanclnse. 
He  ■■coRlin^  wrote  to  his 'friends,  requesting  that  &ey  would 
pmeuHj  fajm  an  estiddishment  in  the  Comtat.    Socrates,  upon 
lloA,  imiBediBtely  eomnranicated  with  the  Bishop  of  'Gavaillon, 
wfaa  iUL  all  that  he  eonld  to  t>btain  for  tiie  poet  the  objeot  of  his 
.It  appears  that  the  Bishop  endeavoured  to  get  for  him  u 
besaefioe  in  his  own  diooese.    The  thing  was  never  aceom- 
Without  doubt,  the  enemies,  whom  he  had  excited  by 
finely  about  the  Ghundi,  and  who  were^eiy  numerous  at 
frustTKted  his  wishes. 
After  flotne  time  Fetrazch  received  a  letter  from  tiie  ISmperor 
OhaiUw  ry .  in  answer  to  one  ^diich  the  poet  had  en»edited  to  him 
ifarce  yean  before.    Our  poet,  of  course,  cud  not  fiiil  to 
rledge  his  Imperial  Majesty's  late-coming  letter.    He  com- 
bis  reply  with  a  pieoe  of  pleasantly:  **I  see  very  well," 
**tfaat  it  is  as  difficult  for  your  ^perial  Majesty^  de- 
Fpatebes  and  couriers  to  cross  the  Alps,  as  it  is  for  your  person 
and  legiotB.**  He  wonders  tiiat  the  Enrperor  had  not  followed 'his 
adviee,  aad  hastened  into  It^,'to  take  possession  ot  the  empire. 
"  What  eoosoles  me,'*  he  adds,  *'is,  that  if  yon  do  not  adopt  my 
ocBlaMBls,  you  at  least  aimrove  of  my  zeal ;  and  that  is  the 
l^aaint  laeompeBse  I  ooula  receive.**    He  argues  tiie  question 
vilb  the  Emperor  with  great  force  and  eloquence ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
was  a  frurer  oppoitonity  for  Charles  IV.  to  enter  Italy. 
which  his  mperial  Majesty  alleges,  for  waiting  a 
to  wateh  the  conne  df  events,  display  a  timid  and . 
mind. 
A  eoiions  paftof  his  letter  is  tiiat  in  which  hementions  BienaEO. 
"*  fattfy*  he  sa^  "  we  have  seen  at  Rome,  suddenly  elevated  to 
auyiw^i  power,  a  man  iHio  was  neither  king,  nor  consul,  -nor 
patrioan,  and  who  was  hardly  knoWn  as  a   Boman  citizen. 
AMmmi^  he  woB  not  distniguished  by  hs  aneastry,  yet  he  dared 
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to  declare  himself  the  restorer  of  public  libe^  WbsfttifleBMR 
brilliajit  for  an  obscure  man !  Tuscany  immediately  snlmuttad 
to  him.  All  Italy  followed  her  example ;  and  Europe  and  the 
whole  world  were  in  one  movement  We  have  seen  the  erent ;  it 
is  not  a  doubtful  tale  of  history.  Already,  under  th^  reign  of  the 
Tribune,  justice,  peace,  good*  fedtii,  and  security,  were  reafcoral 
and  we  saw  Testiges  of  the  golden  age  appearing  once  more.  la 
the  moment  of  his  most  biiliiant  success,  he  chose  to  submit  to 
others.  I  blame  nobody.  I  wish  neither  to  acquit  nor  to  c«Hidemn; 
but  I  know  what  I  ought  to  think.  .That  man  had  only  the  titk 
of  Tribune.  Now,  if  the  name  of  iSibune  could  produce  such  an 
effect,  what  might  not  the  title  of  CsBsar  produce !" 

Charles  did  not  enter  Italy  until  a  year  after  the  dale  of  ovr 
poet's  epistle ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  increasing  power  of  John 
ViscontL  made  a  far  deeper  impression  on  his  irreaolole  miDd 
than  all  the  rhetoric  of  Petrarch.  Undoubtedly,  the  petty  lords 
of  Italy  were  fearful  of  the  vipers  of  Milan,  It  was  thus  that 
tiiey  denominated  the  Visconti  mmily,  in  alluaion  to  their  coat  of 
arms,  which  represented  an  immense  serpent  swallowing  a  child, 
though  the  device  was  not  their  own,  but  boixowed  from  a 
standard  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saracens.  The  suhnus- 
sion  of  Genoa  alarmed  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Venetians  took 
measures  to  fonn  a  league  against  tiie  Visconti ;  and  the  Princes 
of  Padua,  Modena,  Mantua,  and  Verona  joined  it,  and  the  con- 
federated  lords  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor,  to  b^  that  he 
would  support  them ;  and  they  proposed  uat  he  should  enter 
Italy  at  their  expense.  The  opportunily  was  too  good  to  be  lost : 
and  the  Emperor  promised  to  do  all  that  they  wished.  This 
league  gave  great  Ixouble  to  John  ViscontL  In  order  to  appease 
the  threatening  stonn,  he  immediately  proposed  to  the  Emperor 
that  he  should  come  to  Milan  and  receive  the  iron  crown ;  while 
he  himself  by  an  embassy  from  Milan,  would  endeavour  to  restofe 
peace  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese. 

Petrarch  appeared  to  John  Visconti  the  penon  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  this  necotiation,  by  his  eloquence,  and  bv  his  intimacy 
with  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  governed  the  ropublic  of  Venice.  The 
poet  nqw  willed  for  repose,  and  journeys  began  to  fiitiffue  him ; 
but  the  Visconti  knew  so  well  how  to  flatter  and  manage  him,  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  proposal. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1354,  beforo  he  departed 
fixr  Venice,  Petrarch  received  a  present,  which  gave  him  no  smaU 
,  delight  It  was  a  Greek  Homer,  sent  to  him  by  Nichola  Sigeroe, 
I^tor  of  Bomagna.  Petrarch  wrote  a  long  letter  of  thaus  to 
Sigeros, inwhidi  thero  is  a  remarkable  confession  of  the  small 
progress  which  he  had  made  in  the  Groek  language,  thoujuh  at 
the  same  time  he  begs  his  friend  Sigeros  to  send  him  copies  of 
Hesiod  and  Euripides. 

A  lew  days  afterwards  he  set  out  to  Venice.    He  was  the  chief 
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cijh^nmikmwn.  He  went  with  confidence,  flatterioghimaelf  thai 
be  ahooU  find  the  VenetianB  more  tractable  and  disposed  to  peace, 
hoQg  froia  their  £Bar  of  John  Viaoonti,  and  firom  some  diieckB 
which  thdr  fleet  had  experienced,  since  their  victory  off  Sardinia. 
But  he  waa  nnpleasantlT  astonished  to  find  the  Venetians  more 
exaapesaled  than  humbled  bjr  their  recent  losses,  and  by  the 
anion  of  the  Lord  of  Milan  with  the  Genoese.  All  his  eloquence 
oovid  not  bring  them  to  accept  the  proposals  he  had  to  o£Per. 
Peteareb  completely  £uled  in  his  negotiation,  and,  after  passing  a 
maath  at  Venice,  he  retomed  to  Mi&n  foil  of  chagrin. 

Two  circomstances  seem  to  have  contributed  to  render  the 
Venetians  intractable.  The  princes  with  whom  they  were  leagued 
had  taken  into  their  pay  the  mercenaiy  troops  of  Count  Luido, 
«iii^  oon^msed  a  very  fimnidable  force ;  and  farther,  the  £m> 
peior  pKonuaed  to  appear  veiy  soon  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 


8cnie  months  afterwards,  Petrarch  wrote  to  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
saying,  that  he  saw  with  grief  that  the  hearts  of  the  Venetians 
were  shnt  against  wise  counsels,  and  he  then  praises  John  Viscontt 
as  a  lorer  <»  peace  and  humanity. 

Alter  a  considerable  interval,  Andrea  Dandolo  answered  our 
poet's  letter,  and  was  very  sarcastic  upon  him  for  his  eulogy  on 
John  ViaeontL  At  this  moment,  Visconti  was  arming  the  Genoese 
fieet,  the  command  of  whidi  he  ^ye  to  Paganino  Doria,  the 
admiral  whe  had  beaten  the  Venetians  in  the  Propontis.  Doria 
•41  sail  with  thirty-three  vessels,  entered  the  Adriatic,  sacked  and 
ptilagmi  some  towns,  and  did  much  damage  on  the  Venetian  coast. 
rbe  news  of  this  decent  spread  constenmtion  in  Venice.  It  was 
bcJieved  that  the  Genoese  fleet  were  in  the  roads ;  and  the  Doge 
tooik  an  possible  precautions  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  State. 

Bat  Dandolo's  health  save  way  at  this  crisis,  vexed  as  he  was 
to  see  the  maiden  dtv  so  humbled  in  her  pride.  His  constitution 
xapidly  declined,  and  he  died  the  8th  of  September,  1354.  He 
was  extremely  popular  among  the  Venetians.  Petrarch,  in  a 
kAter  written  shortly  after  his  death,  savs  of  him :  "  He  was  a 
vzrtQOBB  man,  iqizight»  full  of  love  and  z^  for  his  republic; 
kamed,  eloouent,  wise,  and  a&ble.  He  had  only  one  mult,  to 
wic  that  he  loved  war  too  much.  From  this  eiror  he  judged  of  a 
casae  by  its  event.  The  luckiest  cause  always  appeared  to  him 
Ihe  most  just,  which  made  him  often  repeat,  what  Scipio  Africanus 
aaid,  and  what  Lucan  makes  Cflesar  repeat :  *  H«c  ades  victum 
fiumra  nocentem.'  ** 

1£  Dandolo  had  lived  a  little  longer,  and  continued  his  ethical 
tLeoiy  <tf  judging  a  cause  by  its  success,  he  would  have  had  a  hint, 
from  the  disasters  of  Venice,  that  his  own  cause  was  not  the  most 
lichteotts.  The  Genoese,  Laving  surprised  the  Venetians  off  the 
jiiand  of  Sapienza,  obtained  one  of  the  completeet  victoriea  on 
xeoonL    All  the  Venetian  veaseb,  with  the  exception  of  one  that 


eanpad,  weM  tdm^  (brnter  with  tikw  ■tend,    ifc 

thi^  if  th»  yietots  had  mw  immediately  to  YflBM,  Ihe^  Mj^hr 

fawm  takon  the  cilrf»  whka  im»  daf eneeiisa,  and  in.  a  8tttto  of 

stenuilioii:  huA  die  GknoeBd'pfnfanedistmii^ 

their  trinmpii,  and  to  pactahe  in  the  fubiie  joy.    Ahoufe  tha 

o£  the  Doge's  deaths  nother  iaq^rtmt  puhlis  e^mfe  took 

tile  deatii  ol  Joha  VinoiitL    He  hod  a  eari>  vude  a|>ea  ~ 

head,  just  aho^m  tbe  tytkrama,  whish  he  anpnuhuiilj 

be  eat;  and;  en  the  vefvday  of  the-opeiatian,  Oetobvitb,  1364 

he  expired  ao  aoddBDiy  aa  net  to  have  time  ta  zaoaaaa  thr 

aaeramentL 

John  Yiacenti  had  l&aea  nephewi^  Matteo^  Gateaan,  amd  Bar 
naho.  They  wese  hie  heira,  and  took  poaaeaaoB:  of  hn 
in  common,  a  few  daya  after  hia  death,  witbovt  miy  dfafii 
UtomBelvea.  The  day  for  tiieir  inaagoratiaa  was  llaad, 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  by  an  astrologer ;  and  on  that 
^Araroh  waa  commiaaiaBed  to  maice  to  tiie  anaamhlbd  pcapia  an 
address  suited  to  the  eeremony.  He  wtm  atfll  in  the  miidai  of  hia 
hamngae,  when  Hm  aetrologer  dechired  with  a  h>«d  ^voias  Hiat  the 
moment  for  the  ceremony  was  come,  and  that  it  waaid  ba  ^Bger* 
ooa  to  let  it  pass.  Petraaeh,  heaalily  aa  ha  daupiaad  the  Use 
siienee,  immediately  stopped  his  dtaoeaiae.  The  aetaologar,  aaraa- 
nHbat  discaacaBrted,  repli<^  tiiat  there  waa  alfll  a  littia  liaie.  aad 
that  the  orator  mig^  continue  to  9«^  Fetiaadi  anaaraaad  that 
ha  had  nothing  more  to  say.  Whilat  sooie  hmghad,  aiad  aifaaia 
wen  indignant  at  the  interrnptwn^  the  aataelBgereadaiaiad**ftat 
the  happy  moment  waa  come ;"  on  which  ai»  oht  oAeea  aanad 
three  whUe  stoker  like  the  paJiaadea  of  a  town,  and  gawe  amm  to 
each  of  the  hiotiieis ;  and  the  ceremony  was  time  oomdndad. 

The  eountriea  which  the  tiiree  hrothen  ahased  aiHougai  th^ 
oooiptahended  not  only  what  waa  oommaaiy  oalled  the  Dodiy, 
hefece  tile  IGng  of  Saadinia  acqaired  a  ^at  peat  of  it,  hut  the 
tenitoriea  of  I^ma,  Pfacenaa,  Bdogna^  Lodi^  BabbJav^WntnaaoM. 
and  many  other  plaeea. 

There  was  an  entire  diaaimflaribr  amaag  thebietiiem.  Mattea 
hated  bnaineas,  and  waa  addictad  to  tiie  groBBeat  debaaehaaias. 
Barndbo  waa  a  monator  ol  tyranny  and  emelty.  Petiaauh,  Bevcr^ 
tiieless,  condescended  to  be  godfather  to  one  of  Bamaba'a  aoaa, 
and  presented  the  diild  wi&  a  gilt  eap«  He  also  eomywed  a 
Latin  poem,  on  the  occasion  of  hie  godnm  being  chnwtwnad  by 
ti»  name  of  Mareo,  in.  which  he  paaaea  in  review  all  the  great 
men  who  had  borne  that  name. 

Galeaazo  waa  very  diflbsant  from  his  brotiiers.  He  had  Bonch 
khidlineaa  of  diapasitiott.  One  of  his  greatest  pisaanres-  waa  his 
inlerconrse  with  man  af  letters.  He  almoat  warahipped  fttrareh, 
aad  it  was  hia  influence  that  isMlaeed  the  poet  to  aetile  at  Milan. 
IMika  aa  they  wero  in  dSspoeitions,  the  brothere^  nwnaithelcfla, 
Mthow  important  it  waa  that  they  ahouU  ba  noitedt  lA  omUt  la 
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iift  Ingna  wliek  HuMfenML  Ana; 
andL  fl^  fiMk  thagr  fiy^iL  m  th»  gwtnt—h  hacmoniy^    Baflmaboi  tin 

BooMB  of  «pei7  niiw  Idoi  davollrafl  on  Galaazzo.  Mattaa,.  as 
ibe  dUhiik  prended  ««Qr  att;  biii»  cooaoions  a£  his  ineaiiacil^i^  1m 
iaak  iittt»  atiaaa  in.  Iha  Uibenyabna  of  bis  brotiuBBs.  Nofehing 
Hftini  waa  dona  viiiiDiit  oansultu^^BBftaiaBli ;  and  tiiis  flatted 
ng  fMBfafcwina'  aondevad  MUtaft  aa  agoeaabla  to  bim  aa  taasy  xaaih 
daaca  coajkl  b^  oonaiataHtiy  with  bis  knra  of  cdbange. 
Xha  ianlhff  o£  tba  Po^i  of  Tmca  and  of  the  Laid  o£  MSka 
m  fbUawad  h^  another,  whid^  if  it  had  happanad  aama 
K  wosld  bara  ainmgly  aflfaotad  Fefsarck.  Tbia  was 
eadoC  Bioazo.  Our  foei'a  apibiaD.  of  tfai^aaukraordiiiaaj 
ehangMl  bjr  bis  later  aandoct,  and  he  now  took  hak 
leaUa  ialnastiii  himi.  UkidfeF  the  pontificatB  of 
^iMaant  VL,  the  as-TzibiBia^  after  bia  ML  had  baen  eonatgaed  to 
at  Aiignon.  laaoceiit.  tba  aaeooadiiig-  B)pe*  ttioof^ 
of  him  flma  hia  psedecaaBor.  and  siani  iifea  CaFtlina& 
i]ite*Ilal7;  walh'  a&  oodar  to  eatahfiak  bim;  afe  Borneo  and 
Iha  ipsveBuno&t  of  tfie  oity  to  hinK  onda;  tha  tUda  of 
Tha Caatfnid abi^fvd  the  imina^mi;  hohafiBr  a-boal 
and  in^rions  straggle  with  the  faction  of  tba  Calomiaai  Btansa 
ffiriwlmd  ia  %papakr  mdilioaft  oa  the  Btkaf  Octobei;  1^164. 

War  waa  now  >B8Miff  halwqQn.the  SlaiaBol  tba  Venalian  Leagna 
wm/k  Mthn,  — itad  wiat  Ganoa,  whaa  a  nem  aetar  was  bronghl 
■pao  ih*  aeaae.  Tba  EnpanycL  wb»  had  baeik  aaiiaibed  by  ona 
hatf  of  Iteiy  tft  ante  tha  kiagdoni^  bui  wha  heaitated  Iromi  draad 
ai  Iba  Ijard  a£  MilaB»  waa  avidentiLy  iadiicad  by  dm  intaliigsiieo 
uf  John  ViacoDti'a  death  to  accept  this  invitation.  In  Octabev; 
UM^  his  Irnkfenk  yUjewfy  anterad  liatjr^  with  oo^abow  of  martial 
laapm  ali<m>  laing  attended  bj  only  tfama  bniufrad  horaamaik 
Ub  th«  lOlh  of  Novamber  ha  amvad  at  Maotaai.  where  he  waa 
laaaiiwd  as  aavaieii^  Tbaxa  ha  atappad  &r  aama  time,  be&»a 
ba  poimmd  hia^aaata  torBpBue. 

The  mnmaat  ^stmvdi  haaad  of  hisavai^ial,  ha  waata  t»  hia  Im- 
pKial  Mi^aalTr  in.  tmaapnrtif  o£  joy.  '*  Yon  aDoe  no  longer,"  ha 
mad,  **  king  of  Bohemia^  i  behohl  ia  yaa  the  king  of  the  world, 
rkm  BonuB  anq»aror,.  the  traa  Caaac"  Ihe  Emperor  received 
thai  latter  ai  Mantna.  and  in  a  £bw  daya  aent  Sacsomore  da  P(k 
Bamawone  of  hia  aydrea.  to  invite' Pattrarak  to  ooma  and  meet  him, 
czpiaaaiBqc  tha  tdmaak  ea^^emeaa  to  aae  bim.  Pelaareh  ooold  not 
icaiat  ao  Haltanng  an  invitatiDa ;  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  even 
bv  Ike  anpeaaedanted  aBvoEtfif  of  the  froat  and  departed  froxa 
Mtlaa  on  the  (Mhaf  December:  but  with,  ail  the  speed  that  ha 
make,  waa  nek  able  to  reach  Mantoa  till  the  l^th. 
The  Emperor  thanked  him  for  having  come  to  bin  in  audi 
nwathiftr.  the  like  of  whieh  be  had  aoarcely  aver  felt,  even 
'*Xlia  BmpaBoi;''  saora  Petaiseb^  **received  me  ia 
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a.  maimer  that  partook  neither  of  imperial  hang^btiiMBB  nor  oC 
German  etiquette.  We  passed  sometimes  whole  dsys  togellier, 
from  morning  to  night,  in  conversation,  as  if  his  Biajeaty  had  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  He  spoke  to  me  about  my  wcoka.  and  ex- 
TOessed  a  great  desire  to  see  them,  particnlarlj  my  '  Treatise  qd 
Illustrious  Men.'  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  ^et  put  my  last  hand 
to  it,  and  that,  before  I  could  do  so,  I  reouired  to  have  leisore 
and  repose*  He  gave  me  to  understand  (hat  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  appear  under  his  own  patronage,  that  is  to  s&y. 
dedicated  to  himself.  I  said  to  him,  with  that  freedom  of  ^eech 
which  Nature  has  ^ven  me,  and  which  years  have  fortified, 
*  Great  prince,  for  this  puipose,  nothing  more  is  neceasaiy  than 
virtue  on  your  part»  and  leisure  on  mine.'  He  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain myself.  I  said,  *I  must  have  time  for  a  woric  of  thisnatore, 
in  which  I  propose  to  include  great  things  in  a  small  space.  On 
▼our  part,  labour  to  deserve  that  your  name  should  vppeatr  at  the 
head  of  my  book.  For  this  end,  it  is  not  enou^  that  you  wear  a 
crown ;  your  virtues  and  great  actions  must  plaise  yon  among  the 
great  men  whose  portraits  I  have  delineated.  Live  in  saeh  a 
manner,  that,  after  reading  the  lives  of  your  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, you  may  feel  assured  that  your  own  life  shall  deserve  to 
be  read  by  posterity.' 

'*The  Emperor  showed  by  a  smile  that  my  liberty  had  not 
displeased  him.  I  seized  this  opportunity  of  presenting  him  with 
some  imperial  medals,  in  gold  and  in  silver,  and  gave  mm  a  short 
sketch  of  the  lives  of  those  worthies  whose  images  they  bore.  He 
seemed  to  listen  to  me  with  pleasure,  and,  graciously  accepting 
the  medals,  declared  that  he  never  had  received  a  more  agreeable 
present. 

"  I  should  never  end  if  I  were  to  relate  to  von  all  the  oonver* 
sations  which  I  held  with  this  prince.  He  desired  me  one  day 
to  relate  the  history  of  my  life  to  him.  I  declined  to  do  00  at 
first ;  but  he  would  take  no  refusal,  and  I  obeyed  him:  He  heard 
me  with  attention,  and,  if  I  omitted  any  circumstances  from  for- 
getfulness  or  the  fear  of  being  wearisome,  he  brou^t  them  back 
to  my  memory.  He  then  asked  me  what  were  my  projects  for  the 
future,  and  my  plans  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  *  My  intentions  are 
good,'  I  replied  to  him,  *  but  a  bad  habit,  which  I  cannot  conquer, 
masters  my  better  will,  and  I  resemble  a  sea  beaten  by  two  oppo- 
site winds'*  'I  can  understand  that,'  he  said;  'but  I  wirii  to 
know  what  is  the  kind  of  life  that  would  most  decidedly  please 
you? '  '  A  secluded  life,'  I  replied  to  him,  without  hesitatioii.  *  If 
I  could,  I  should  go  and  seek  for  such  a  life  at  ite  fountain-head ; 
that  is,  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  as  I  have  already  done. 
If  I  could  not  go  80  far  to  fini  it,  I  ^ould  seek  to  ei^oy  it  in  the 
midst  of  cities. 

'*  The  Emperor  differed  from  me  totally  as  to  the  benefits  of  a 
solitary  life.    I  told  him  that  I  had  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
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mhj&dL  *1  know  that,'  said  the  Emperar ;  'and  if  I  ever  find. 
your  book.  I  shall  throw  it  into  the  fiie.'  'And,*  I  replied,  'I 
shall  take  care  that  it  never  ftJIs  into  your  hands.'  On  wia  suh- 
jeet  we  had  long  and  frequent  disputes,  always  seasoned  with 
Ifcfc'isMntij.  I  most  confess  that  the  Emperor  combated  my  system 
on  a  aafitaxy  life  with  surprising  eneigy.  * 

Petimrch  lemained  eignt  days  with  the  King  of  Bohemia,  at 
iM^wtfnm^  where  he  was  witness  to  all  his  negotiations  with  the 
Lorda  of  the  league  of  Lombardy,  who  came  to  confer  with  his 
Impenal  BligestT,  in  that  dty,  or  sent  thither  their  ambassadors. 
The  Bmperor,  above  all  things,  wished  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
this  oonfiBderation ;  how  much  each  principality  would  conmbute, 
and  bow  much  mi^t  be  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  contribution. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that  the  forces  of  the  united  con- 
fedavataB  were  not  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  Visconti, 
who  had  thiitr  thousand  well-disciplined  men.  The  Emperor, 
therefore,  decided  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  conclude  a 
peaoe.  This  pinoe,  pacific  and  without  amlution,  had,  indeed, 
oome  into  Italy  with  this  intention ;  and  was  only  anxious  to 
obtain  two  crowns  without  drawing  a  sword.  He  saw,  therefore, 
with  eatisfection  that  there  was  no  power  in  Italy  to  protract 
hoatflitieB  hy  strengthening  the  coalition. 

He  found  difficu&es,  however,  in  the  settlement  of  a  general 
peace.  The  Viseontis  felt  their  superiority;  and  the  Genoese, 
proud  of  a  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  the  Venetians, 
inmmUtA  on  hard  terms.  The  Emperor,  more  latent  upon  his  per- 
aonal  interests  than  the  good  of  Italy,  merely  negotiated  a  truce 
between  the  belligerents.  He  prevailed  upon  the  confederates  to 
disband  the  company  of  Count  Lando,  which  cost  much  and 
effected  little. .  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Petrarch  had  consider- 
able  influence  in  prodndnff  this  <iigmiagftl^  ^a  he  always  held  those 
troopa  of  mercenaries  in  abhorrence.  The  truce  bang  signed,  his 
Imperial  Mi^esty  had  no  fiirther  occupation  than  to  negotiate  a 
partimlar  agreement  with  the  ViBcontis,  who  had  sent  &e  chief 
men  of  Milan,  with  presents,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  lum.  No 
one  appeared  more  fit  than  Petrarch  to  manage  this  negotiation ; 
and  it  was  universally  exnected  that  it  shouldbe  entrusted  to  him; 
but  particular  reasons,  wnich  Petruch  has  not  thought  proper  to 
record,  opposed  the  desires  of  the  Lords  of  Milan  and  tne  publie 


The  negotiation,  nevertheless*  was  in  itself  a  very  easy  one. 
The  Emperor,  on  the  one  hand,  had  no  wish  to  make  war  &t  the 
sake  of  being  crowned  at  Monza.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Viscontia  were  afraid  of  seeing  the  league  of  their  enemies  fortified 
by  imperial  power.  They  took  advantage  of  the  desire  which 
they  observea  in  Charles  to  receive  this  crown  without  a  stnig^. 
They  promised  not  to  oppose  his  coronation,  and  even  to  ^ve 
30,000  floritta  fer  the  expense  of  the  ceremony;  bat  they  required 
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fiutt  lierBhATfld  Aot  enterlbe  i%  iff  Mflan,  vnd^lfait  the 
IkiBsnlfce  ihoiiMibe  disaamed. 

To  these  Immilistmg  tenuB  'Ghuies  BubBczflmcL  l%e  dfidrmB 
completed  during  -tiis  fewdsj^  tikat  'Petran^  ^prnt  it  Mmta. 
SSie  Empeior  iitoroiigly  wiahed  ihot  Ihe  Bkonld  liw  preantt  «t  ftp 
signature  of  the  treaty ;  and,  in  fisust,  ihongli  benrv  vint  sm  of  Ihr 
«n¥(^  6ienn  Milan,  theBiiooeBB  xif  tiie  negdkntiim  iwu  ^nmlly 
aitrUnzted  to  faim.  A  mmoor  4e  tins  effect  naohed  ovm  AiigsaiL 
ivbeTO  LflBims  ih«n  ivbb.  HB^wnile  to  f^etnordi'te'ODnmlimeut  lin 
401  file  tBidQeet.  Xhe  ^at,  in  das  answer,  dedmas'sn  UDSMir  tttf 
•ros  not  doe  >to  ium. 

After  the  aignatoiB  of  thelsaabf,  S^itnooh  depaMsd  Air  Mdn. 
wluarelie  arrived  <oiiOuntmaB  enre,  1^4.  IKe  them  fomd  fov 
ktteis  from  2anobi  di  Strata,  iorom  T^om  in  had  not  kad  sens 
Jbr  1?07o  years.  Onrions  peraoiiB  lial  intawepted  tiieiristtBnto 
eaoh  othiBr.  Petrarch  JO&m  oomplazns  of  i^is  mnanae,  wini^ 
araBoonnnon  at  Hie  tinie. 

Xhe  Enqpeior  set  oat  friim  Mantoa  aiker  Ihe  talmtieB  t^ 
Has.  'On  azrivingst  the  gates  of  Milan,  <he  was  invited  Is  «Dlflr 
hy  ihe  YisoontiB ;  but  Charles  deohned  ttheir  inritariftian,  sagnsg. 
Ihfli  he  would  ^oep  ihe  pramiae  -which  he  liod  ^sledged.  'Rm; 
Viscontis  told  him  politely  that  they  fldrefl  Ins  'eakme  aB  i 
finroor,  and  that  the  •pvecaatian  n»^eeting  4iis  troops  1^  na  amns 
artended  tsihis  personiil  pooaenoe,  ^K^iioh  they  shoald'alwayB  eos- 
aider  san  honour.  The  Ihnperor  entered  ttOan  on  die  4th  4^ 
Janoary,  1855.  He  -vtm  reoeivBd  with  fiie  aonnd  of  dromB. 
trampetB,  and  other  instvoments,  that  made  snidi  a  dm  as  to  n- 
aemiue  ihnnder.  **  His  «ntry/*  says  TUlani,  **  had  ttie  air  of  a  tem- 
pest rather  Ihan  of  «  festivKi^."  MeanWhAe  the  gates  of  Hihoi'warf 
dmt  and  strictly  gnarded.  Shov%  after  his  arrival  ihe  tiirw 
%rBtherB  came  to  tender  ^eir  homage,  dedaring  that  theyMd  of 
abe  Holy  Empire  all  that  th^  possessed,  aiul  that  tfaiyiroiiM 
never  employ  thair  possessions  hot  for  his  servioe. 

^ext  day  the  ftme  hrothere,  wishing  to  give  flm  "Eapnot « 
h%h  idea  of  their  >power  and  forces,  held  a  grand  lenem  of  Him 
troops,  horse  and  foot ;  to  >whioh,  in  order  to  swell  the  vamber. 
ihey  added  companies  «if  the  horgesses,  well  momited^'aBdiDBg- 
nifioentiy  dressed ;  and  they  detained  his  poor  Mi^fesly  at  i 
window,  by  way  of  amusing  him,  all  the  time  they  weia  making 
this  display  of  their  power.  Whilst  the  troops  were  defiling,  tfaer 
hade  him  look  upon  the  six  tiiouaand  oavahy  and  tai  'flioiBaD<i 
infiuitiy,  whidi  tiiey  kept  in  then-  pay  for  his  servioe,  adding  tb^ 
their  fortresses  and  castles  were  'well  furnished  and  ganisoned. 
Vhis  q»otacle  was  anytinng  ^ut  >am]]sing  to  &e  limperar ;  btfthc 
put  a  good  oountenanoe  on  the  matter,  and  appeared  <SaMhA  aad 
anvne.  Petiaxeh  soaroely  ever  quitted  his  side ;  and  ihe  Piinre 
eonvevsed  with  bira  whenever  he  could  snatch  time  from  hasiDes^. 
and  ivom  the  rigid  oeremonials  that  weve  imposed  on  Inm. 


Ob  *e  «li  itf  JBDBU7,  tiM  foBtrnd  af  EpjphaB^  CfauieB  06- 
tmd  it  MOmi  ibe  ircm  crown,  in  the  cbundi  of  QL  Amforosiai, 

9m  Ifae  Tliiyunii  £^  l^unisaiui  flomiB  in  f(old,  two  hnndEad 
kntifiil  lioiaMB,  cety«ed  -with  doth  bordared  wtth  oEmine,  taoA 
■X  iindnd  tanemen  ie  eooort  liim  io  fiome. 

The  £iB|Mnr,  who  mgBidBd  Mibm  onfy asa^fine  hargB  priBoiB, 
Dtfliitof  itafiBOQBJHibeAould.  Petrarch  scoomfnoiaed  him  bb 
■r  if  fits  aiies  beyond  Piaeenga,  hut  vefiiaedi;o  ^aaspky  ivith  Hie 
Empenr'i  wiliniiiiiiopB  to  luiitlitme  with  him  as  {Cut  as  Home. 

1^  fiBtperor  deBartad  from  fiienna  the  26th  of  Maxdi,  vith 
^£npmi«BdsuJiiBSDi*e.  On  the  2nd  afi^ndlhe^amvedat 
Sme.  Danag  the  Aead  two  days  he  -viaited  Ibe  chnxrihes  in 
pibrimB  attire.  On  Sunday,  wiuch  waa  fiaater  day,  he  was 
crovael  idoDg  with  boa  EmpreaB ;  and,  on  this  -oecaazon,  he  con- 
teadaDlbe  pckiia|9»  of  ibe  lU)man  Cfauif^  andall  the  pramiaaB 
tbtbeiaidmadetoibePopeBQlementViLandlimoeentVL  One 
<tflbBMfKnnaMiRraa,thathB  diould  not  entBr  Borne  exaopti^cm 
fte  ^  of  hia  I— nnation,  and  diat  he  «benld  not  aleep  in  the 
c%  He  kept  bia  word  most  aan:q>Qlou8fy.  After  leseing  tin 
dnch  of  8t  fafeBr,  is  went  wttii  a  grand  ratinse  to  St.  John's 
A  Utnan,  ithtn  he  dined,  and,  in  the  evening,  imder  pretest 
if  t  bntiog^artgr,  he  went  and  slept  at  6t.  liorniao,  beyond  the 


IWEMporarnxhrod  at  Sienna  on  the  20th  of  April.  He  had 
J  can  eranees  with  the  Cardinal  Albonun,  to  whom  he 
tniopB  for  the  pmpoae  of  redodng  tiie  tyrants  with 
the  li^gate  waa  at  war.  His  Majesty  then  went  to  Pisa, 
«Wr,  ea  Ibe  2l8t  of  May,  1S65,  a  sedition  borake  ont  against 
^  vbiefa  nea^  eoat  iiim  his  life.  He  left  Tuscany  w^ont 
^^*  vilb  bis  Empreaa  and  his  whole  suite,  to  return  to  Ger- 
Q^y.  where  be  arrived  early  in  June.  Many  were  the  affronts 
^  B^  wilb  «B  has  route,  and  he  recrossed  die  Alps,  as  Villoni 
•5^  J^witb  his  dignity  humbled,  Ihou^  with  his  purae  well 

^^^  «ha  bad  aooompamedlhe  Emperar  as  far  aa  iCremona, 
pn4  Ub  at  that  pbne,  and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  delivered 
>>B<aah  the  Prince's  iralediotoiy  complinients.  Petraroh's  in- 
%>^  at  ina  dastaidly  flight  vented  itself  in  a  letter  to  his 
gyiriii^aBty  himBntf,  so  fizll  of  unmeasured  rebuke,  that  it  is 
"■^it  waa  never  sent. 

J^f^f^^^  the  dapartnie  of  the  'Eaapennr,  Petrardi  had  the 
f*f^fc<M»  of  heaxing,  in  bia  own  dmrefa  of  8t  Ambrosio,  the 
fvttBrtni  •of  a  peaoe  between  ihe  Venetiana  and  Genoese. 
'^  ^  eoBchided  at  Milan  by  the  mediation  of  the  VisoonM, 
fj*^  to  -&»  advantafp  of  Ihe  Genoeae,  to  whom  thenr  viotiny 
Mid  ia  Ibe  golf  of  Sapianza  had  given  an  ineaistible  sapcaionty. 
h mttbe  VenetiaiiB  two  handfedtbgousand  donna.    Whilst  the 
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treaty  of  peace  was  pvoceeding,  Venice  witnessed  the  nd  and 
strange  spectacle  of  Marino  Faliero,  her  venerable  Doge,  four- 
score  years  old,  being  dragged  to  a  puUio  execution.  Sanaa 
obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  true  history  of  this  afiur.  Petxaich 
himself  seems  to  hk\e  understood  it  but  imperfectly,  though,  firam 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  FaUero,  and  his  humane  indigna* 
tion  at  seeing  an  old  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent,  hurled 
from  his  seat  of  power,  stripped  of  his  ducal  robes,  and  beheaded 
like  the  meanest  felon,  he  inveighs  against  his  execution  as  a 
public  murder,  in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  Guide  Settimo. 

Petrarch,  since  his  establishment  at  Milan,  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  bring  thither  his  son  John,  that  he  might  watch  over  his 
education.  John  was  at  this  time  eighteen  years  of  age*  and 
was  studying  at  Verona. 

The  September  of  1855  was  a  critical  month  for  our  poet.  It 
was  then  that  the  tertian  ague  commonlv  attacked  him,  and  this 
▼ear  it  obliged  him  to  pass  a  whole  month  in  bed.  He  was  just 
beginning  to  be  convalescent,  when,  on  the  9tii  of  September, 
1355,  a  Mar,  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  entered  his  ^lamber, 
and  gave  him  a  letter  from  Barbate  di  Salmone.  This  was  a 
great  joy  to  him,  and  tended  to  promote  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Their  correspondence  had  been  for  a  long  time  interrupted  by  the 
wars,  and  the  unsafe  state  of  the  pubhc  roads.  This  letter  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  affection,  and  was  addressed  to  Framcu 
Petrarch,  the  king  of  poets.  The  friar  had  told  Barbate  that  this 
title  was  given  to  Petrarch  over  all  Italy.  Our  poet  in  bis  answer 
affected  to  refuse  it  with  displeasure  as  £eur  beyond  his  deserts. 
"  There  are  only  two  kinff-poets,"  he  says,  "  the  one  in  Greece, 
the  other  in  Italy.  The  old  bard  of  MsBonia  occupies  the  former 
kingdom,  the  shepherd  of  Mantua  is  in  possession  of  the  latter. 
As  for  me,  I  can  only  reign  in  my  transalpine  solitude  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sorgne." 

Petrarch  continued  rather  lanfiniid  during  autumn,  but 
health  was  re-established  before  ue  winter. 

Early  in  the  year  1356,  whilst  war  was  raging  between 
and  the  Lombard  and  Ligurian  leaoie,  a  report  was  spread  thai 
tiie  King  of  Hungary  had  formed  a  league  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  Duke  of  Ausma,  to  invade  Italy.  The  ItaUfuis  in  alarm  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  declared  that  he  haii 
no  hostile  intentions,  except  a^pinst  the  Venetiana,  as  they  had 
robbed  him  of  part  of  Sclavoma.  This  declaration  calmed  the 
other  princes,  but  not  the  Viscontis,  who  knew  that  the  Emperor 
would  never  forget  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated  him. 
They  thought  tluit  it  would  be  poUtio  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Charles,  in  order  to  justify  themselves  before  him,  or  rather  to 
penetrate  into  his  designs,  and  no  person  seemed  to  be  more  fit 
for  this  commission  than  Petrarch.  Our  poet  had  no  great  desini* 
to  joomey  into  the  north,  but  a  ohuge  so  agreeable  and  fattftring 
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made  Urn  oreriook  the  fi&tigne  of  travelling.  He  wrote  thtu  to 
SimoiudeB  on  the  day  before  his  departure : — **  They  are  sending 
me  to  the  north,  at  £be  time  when  I  am  sighing  for  solitude  and 
repoae.  Bnt  man  was  made  for  toil :  the  diarge  imposed  on.me 
does  not  digpleaae  me,  and  I  shall  be  recompensietd  for  my  fotigue 
if  I  snoeeed  in  the  object  of  my  mission.  The  Lord  of  Ligima 
•ends  me  to  treat  with  the  Emperor.  After  having  conferred 
with  him  on  public  afbirs,  I  reckon  on  being  able  to  treat  with 
kim  mpeeting  my  own,  and  be  my  own  ambassador.  I  have 
lepiQttdied  this  prince  by  letter  with  his  shameful  flight  from  our 
oonntry.  I  shall  make  mm  the  same  reproaches,  foce  to  foce,  and 
find  ifooe.  In  thus  using  my  oum  liberty  and  his  patience,  I  shall 
avenge  at  once  Italy,  the  empire,  and  my  own  person.  At  my 
return  I  shall  bury  myself  in  a  solitude  so  profound  that  toil  and 
«9vy  wis  not  be  able  to  find  me  out.  Yet  what  folly !  Can  I 
flatter  mvaelf  to  find  any  place  where  envy  cannot  penetrate  ?  " 

Next  day  he  departed  with  Sacromoro  m.  Pomieres,  whose  com- 
pany was  a  great  solace  to  him.  They  arrived  at  Basle,  where 
the  Emperor  was  e^^ted ;  but  they  waited  in  vain  for  him  a 
whole  monfth.  '*  This  prince,"  says  Petrarch,  "  finishes  nothing ; 
one  most  go  and  seek  him  in  the  depths  of  barbarism."  It  was 
feftimate  for  him  that  he  stayed  no  longer,  for,  a  fow  days  after  he 
took  leave  of  Basle,  the  dty  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an 


Petrarch  arrived  at  Prague  in  Bohemia  towards  the  end  of 
July,  1S50.  He  found  the  Emperor  wholly  occupied  with  that 
Golden  Bull,  the  provisions  of  whidi  he  settled  with  the 
.  at  the  diet  of  Nnremberc,  and  which  he  solemnly  promul- 
lit  another  grand  diet  held  at  Christmas,  in  l^e  same  year. 
this  Magna  Charta  of  the  Gtermanic  constitution  continued  to  be 
the  fBDdamental  law  of  the  empire  till  its  dissolution. 

Petrarch  made  bnt  a  short  stay  at  Prague,  notwithstanding  his 
ICaieaty'a  wish  to  <fetain  him.  The  Emperor,  though  sorely  ex- 
asperated against  the  ViBConti,  had  no  thoughts  of  carrying  war 
ialo  Italy.  His  affigdrs  in  Germany  employed  him  sufficiently, 
beaidea  om  embeOishment  of  the  city  of  Prague.  At  the  Bohe- 
■iaa  eonrt  our  poet  renewed  a  very  amicable  acquaintance  with 
two  aeeompliflhea  prelates,  Ernest,  Archbishop  of  Pardowitz,  and 
John  Oezfcow,  Bishop  of  Olmiitz.  Of  these  cdiurchmen  he  speaks 
m  tlia  waimeat  terms,  and  he  afterwards  corresponded  with  them. 
We  fad  ham  returned  to  liOan,  and  writing  to  Simonides  on  the 
SOIh  oT  September. 

Sfloie  days  after  Petrarch's  return  from  Germany,  a  courier 
tfrivod  aft  Milan  with  news  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which 
sighty  tfaooaand  French  were  defeated  by  thirty  thousand  English- 
aad  in  which  King  John  of  France  was  made  prisoner^ 


H/m,  hkioflam  relate  that  tht  RnglUi,  at  Poltten.  amounted  to  no  mora  thaa 
._«  m  tm  mnmanil  mm\  but,  wtetSar  thtj  eooitetad  of  Ma  chpoMiid  or  thiitr 
tSam*$ti,  t»m  rank  «■■  attflkteaUT  glorious  for  them,  and  for  tlwir  IwaTC  laodar* 
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BstaBfeh  iinv  nq[aested  jhgr  aifcbaam  ISftc^ 

insibr  lor  iiim  .4va'  coBdateg  v]i^lem,.:DaB  ^fciEk  QhaiiBii 

«ti  another  to'tilieOazdinBl  b£  Bionkgite.  BelBudi5iiM 

eteock  fit^eii&lflmBlgr'  of  JCiog  J«tei4  of  wbaai  k*  Jbfii: 

idea.  :''It  is;a.dido|^"iie/Ba^  "laA^diMa,  imhiwHHtf:;mad 

BsaM^iikfl  di&luid«7^that^  iiiviimi 

toveiLli«8d,r8liDiild  knw  been  .oomqfiieBaA  and 

aBBn[K^:8&  iofendE. 

•- .  Oh  fliis^grsBt'eivaiit,  imr  ppot  aoniiMMied  asa  ^J^tgaaaak 

invMsii.  :&e  £Basg  m£  JFK&ce,  unte  Ihe  lume  <!{  £Bto« 

mug  of  TthighBtd,  nndar^thaetizf  i^^aiaona,  haaiifl^  ainae 

!Cfae  city  of  A^Bgrnm  xa  'bmsi^^  in  wi^  tiM  dcpignjrfiail 

iEauatula.    JBSnglond  reproackes  ihe  pQ|ie  w^  J  ' 

ibe  OQiig  df  ^hnnoe,  to  wham  lie  iiad.0raDiad  Ihe  tilhi^ 

Idn^dom,  by  ^«iiiah  means  ^e  wafa  tenSblad  to  levy  tt 

Ar&xiB  llraa  ^postraphaea  Fanatala ! — 

Ah  mnetrte  obliqua  tiicm.  alt  Artlcm  ini~ 
-  qmme«n«i«fnK|MmMP«upfdtMqii4inmun|^ 
^l       '      •         <  H«i-  im  loui'ticln.'Sic  *lc  alit  ha  manliU«ft<l 
.Frubut(  liihn  ausa  paUm,  nisi  irlotlia  pub 
ITerlM,  sed  a«iii«tU'iioet«m  coin]>l«MilM««0u- 

<     '  AH,  liaflnt !  •f>qvtnlhiK'Wtth  laMivinuK  btOMi 

Upmi  a>h«plrM  «ife'aftdulteroiMt|M>iMe. 
I^  this  thv  uiCh.'to  waste  ;inother*s  wHiUh, 
The  KuUty  fruit  of.parfidy  m»A  «i«iltau . 
She  durst  not  be  my  foe  in  op<>n  light. 
But  in  my  foe's  emJbiafies  spent  the  night* 

.  MaBHwbile,  Jftarqaaard,  Bishop  df  An^sbn^g,  idear  of  jSiai 
fsarar  in. Italy,  haKring  pat  himself  .nt  the  ihoad.  .of  jfiie 
•kagoe 'ogajnat  ihn  ^^SiaaontiB,  •entesed  »tb6ir.4aaitoti».a(iik 
'Qennan  ^oope,  and  woa  teamxnittitag  gaeat  davafitationa.  Bat  Hat 
flarotliesB  df  2dilan  Inzned-  ant,  beat  the'  Biabop,  OEnd  took  fcxn 
prisoner.  It  is  evident,  irom  ttheae  ihoatihtieB  of  ite  iRwpninas 
4«ibar  affoinst  the  ^^isoontia,  that  i^etracBh^HBaahaaay  to  Aagasluui 
«ot^bad  the  deaixed  saooeaa.  Tha  EmpesK,  itaa  ime,  fkkin^  idU 
ibittDtlut  h&hadaio  jChoit^hte  lof  diivadsng  'kbafy  .in  ^eracm.  ikad 
.Hub  -waaiauAf  d)iit  ^exe  la  no*doubt  that  die  abetted  and  nacaatU 
•ODppoxbed  ^A^tDusnoi^  of  iiie  Milan  xkaA.  '  PaweuM  an  iha> 
.'Viscontiste&sjteir.  nnmerona  -eneiBiea  prensad  them  Jacd ;  aoai. 
»iDoth  ^wsr  ka'&Qoaidea,LMilan  waa  in  a  taitieal  'mlria|Unii  Stttt 
j£etxm'ahi,  adnytmabwaa  lat.the.ineiy  gateB,roantiniiod'j 
.Mkiltidian^iaBby.     .         .  -i 

u^^lafriunumflDQBD^  ttf  fine  yaar.ldse^aie  apoaenBd« 
Aifflli  Avignon,  which  Socrates,  Lselius,  and  jQatndo  SAite 
-jj^Sal^  writtenrtD  him.  They  dwelt  all  tiute  in  ^tfieiaame 
»diiived  in  Hie  'inaat  aooial  muon.  l^etranih  anade  ikam 
vej^m  vdiiBh.:he/BBid,  Miittle  did  1  thiidE.lhat  Isbaald, 
'Qicvy.ftDBeL  who  inhabit  £ifl3)^n. '  NevertbelQa«,:^."vi^  tbait  d 
were  witJi  you  in  that  house  of  yours,  inaccessible  to  the  peatilent 
air  of  tlie  in&mous  cify.  I  regacd  it  aa  an  el^rainni  in  the 
ef  Avemns." 
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Atiiii  tiflM,  Petnuuh  moeiwed  a^d^loma  IAsbA  wn  mnt  to  hoBot 

bjr  Jote,  Biriiop  «ff  QtamifcK,  OhanoeSkr  of  ^e  Bmpre,  in  vhioh 

dipjiwiii  liie  Bnipaarcraated  him  « iioiint  paltttine,  and  ooitferrad 

spoB  Um  4ke  n^tB  mnd  -pankegBH  sttadied  to  this  iMgnity. 

Tkem^m/BaBtriSBOi^  to  Ihe  i>bira»!h  .midgor  of  tibe  History  Of  ^er- 

moy,  amiiHrtad  in  creating  .dDotare-nxd  notaiies,  in  legitimatizing 

Iht  faul0ilB  of  dtiMinB,  in  oiowning  podte,  -in  giving  dispwiBationB 

wiKh  nmf&et  to  nge.  Bad  in  otkar  tyngs.    To  thiB  caplema  Bont  to 

Mmu>1i  warn  rttatfhed  a  boil,  or  oapBide  -of  gold.    On  one  «ide 

w  the  impivnion  of  flie  Empepor,  «e«ted  on  fan  throne,  witti  an 

ma^  mad  Hon  boaide  Mm ;  on  Ae  otber  wob  the  city  of  !Rome, 

vntii  iia  tsntqalflB  and  widls.    The  'Emperor  iiaA  added  -to  this 

dipnily  |iii«ilegeB  ^iriiidh  lie  ^granted  ^  vory  iew,  and  the  XJhsaar 

ttUor,  in  fan  oomiBiuiioBtion,  used  v«Ky:fltttterinc  'tnnm.   Bdtrarofa 

am,  IB  fais  latter  of  'tiiaidBB,  **  I  am  oaoeedin^  gnrteful  for  the 

spud  dstinctian  wfaioh  4be  BnqHsror  Iub  gnunoosly  'voacfaaafed^ 

me,  and  far  the  obfaoiDg  toRBB  wilh  ^^diiofa  yonliave  seasoned  file 

niiBiiiMHipatiaat.    I  have  novor  sought  in  vain  far  anything  'from 

his  Iimarial  MijeBly  and  yunraelf.  But  I*wisfa  not  for  your  gold.** 

in  the  iniiMiimw  of  1867,  Petraaroh,  ^iviriiing  to  screen  faimself 

from  the  eaoBoasive  faoat,  took-np  his  abode  fora  time  on  tiie  baidoB 

d  the  Adda  at  Qarignano,  a  village  tfapee  miles  distant  from 

HGkn,  of  iriuoh  fae  givoB  a  cfaarming  description.    "*  The  village," 

he  aiya,  '^atands  »oii  a  dighi  elevation  in  ihe  midst  'of  a  "plain, 

^nrmonded  on  all  sides  by  springs  and  streams,  not  rapid  and 

aei^  Ukeihoae  of  VancdiiBe,  faot  clear  and  modest.    They  wind 

i&  saefa  a  mamer,  that  yon  know  not  eitber  wfaiflier  liiey  ore 

ffoing.  er  whence  tfaey  have  omne.    As  if  to  imitate  the  dances  of 

tbe  nymphs,  they  iq>proach,  they  retire,  they  onite,  and  tiiey 

•Bparate  alternate^.    At  last,  after  having  formed  a  kind  of 

UmiBtli,  tfaey  all  meet,  and  poor  tfaemselves  into  tiie  same  re- 

^mrir.**    John  Viaeonti  had  chosen  this  situation  whereon  to 

^nild  a  Oarthnsian  momsfeery.    This  was  what  tempted  Petmrch 

to  foond  hate  a  little  establishment.    He  wished  at  first  to  Uvo 

ailfam  the  walls  of  the  monasterv,  and  the  Cartbosianfi  made  faim 

womae  to  do  so ;  bat  fae  oonld  not  dispense  witfa  servants  and 

huT^en,  and  he  feared  that  the  drunkenness  of  the  former  mip^ht 

traable  the  aflenoe  of  the  sacred  retreat.    He  'tiiereforo  hired  a 

hoQtt  in  the  nein^bonrfaaod  of  tfae  faolv  brothers,  to  whom  he  "re- 

piind  at  all  homa  of  the  day.    He  called  this  house  his  Lintemo, 

ia  awBMai  of  Soipio  AfncamiB,  whose  conntry^faonse  bore  tlrat 

■■ic.    The  paasants,  hearing  him  call  fte  dondoile  Lirrtemo, 

oamnUd  the  wotd  into  Inf&rnn,  and,  from  this  mispronunciation, 

the  plasa  was  oftan  joonlarly  oaUed  by  that  name. 

I^aieh  was  aoBceiy  setUed  in  this  a^eable  soBtnde,  when 
ha  Toseived  a  letter  from  his  friend  Settnno,  asking  him  for  an 
auflt  and  ciieimiatBiftial  detail  of  hia  circnmstanees  and  mode  of 
kiiBg.  oC  'ilia  plana  and  lOooupaiionB,  of  ins  son  John,  fte.    His 
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answer  was  prompt,  and  is  not  uninteresting.  "  The  course  of 
iny  Me"  he  sajs,  " has  always  been  nnifoim  ever  since  the  troA 
of  age  has  quenched  the  ardour  of  my  youth,  and  pertiOTlftriT 
that  &tal  flame  which  so  lon^  tormented  me.  But  what  do  I  aaj  ?  * 
he  continues ;  **  it  is  a  celestial  dew  which  has  prodneed  this  ex- 
tinction. Though  I  have  often  changed  my  place  of  abode,  I  faave 
always  led  nearly  the  same  kind  of  me.  AVnat  it  is,  none  knowa 
better  than  yourself.  I  once  lived  beside  you  for  two  yesra*  Oall 
to  mind  how  I  was  then  occupied,  and  you  will  know  my  poraaenit 
occupations.  You  understand  me  so  well  that  yon  ousht  to  be 
able  to  guess,  not  only  what  I  am  doing,  but  what  I  am  Sieanuxtg. 

*'  Like  a  traveller,  1  am  quickening  my  steps  in  proportion  as  I 
approach  the  term  of  my  course.    I  read  and  write  night  and  daj: 
the  one  occupation  refreshes  me  from  the  fiitigue  of  the  other. 
These  are  my  employments — ^these  are  my  pleasures.    My  t^ska 
increase  upon  my  nands ;  one  begets  another ;  and  I  am  dxtiOByed 
when  I  look  at  what  I  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  in  so  abort 
a  space  as  the  remainder  of  my  life.  *  *  *  My  heaUh  is  good ; 
my  i>ody  is  so  robust  that  neither  ripe  years,  nor  grave  oeonpa- 
tions,  nor  abstinence,  nor  penance,  can  totally  subdue  that  kiekim^ 
€Ui  on  whom  I  am  constantly  making  war.    I  count  npon  tbr 
grace  of  Heaven,  without  which  I  should  infiillibly  fidi,  as  I  ft^ 
in  other  times.    All  my  reliance  is  on  Christ    With  reojpd  to 
my  fortune,  I  am  exactly  in  a  just  mediocrity,  equally  distaiit 
from  the  two  extremes  *  *  *  * 

"  I  inhabit  a  retired  comer  of  the  dty  towards  the  west,  llken- 
ancient  devotion  attracts  the  people  every  Sunday  to  the  ohiireh 
of  St.  Ambrosio,  near  which  I  dwell  During  the  rest  of  the 
week,  this  quarter  is  a  desert 

"  Fortune  has  changed  nothing  in  my  nourishment,  or  my  hoDzs 
of  sleep,  except  that  I  retrench  as  much  as  possible  from  indul- 
gence in  either.  I  lie  in  bed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  aleept, 
unless  I  am  ill.  I  hasten  from  bed  as  soon  as  I  am  awake,  aiMl 
pass  into  my  Ubraiy.  This  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  save  when  the  nights  are  shortest.  I  grant  to  Nature 
nothing  but  what  she  imperatively  demands,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  her. 

"  Though  I  have  always  loved  solitude  and  silence,  I  am  a 
great  gossip  with  mv  friends,  which  arises,  peihrn,  from  mj 
sedng  them  but  rarely.  I  atone  for  this  loquacity  by  a  year  of 
tacitumitv.  I  mutely  recall  my  parted  friends  by  correspondence. 
I  resemble  that  class  of  people  of  whom  Seneca  spesks,  who 
seize  life  in  detail,  and  not  by  the  gross.  The  moment  I  feel  the 
approach  of  summer,  Ltake  a  coimtry-house  a  league  distant  from 
town,  where  the  air  is  extremely  pure.  In  such  a  pbice  I  am  at 
present,  and  here  I  lead  my  wonted  life,  more  free  tnan  ever  tram 
the  wearisomeness  of  the  city.  I  have  abundance  of  eveiything; 
the  peasants  vie  with  each  other  in  bringing  me  fruit,  fish,  dudo. 


I.BTTEB  BE8PBCTIKO  HIS  WAT  OF  LIFE,  ETC.  CIX 

■Dd  ttB  floite  of  nme.  There  is  a  beantifal  Carthusian  monasteiy 
in  mj  neic^iboamood,  where,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  I  find  the 
iMiooMit  pleasores  which  lehgion  offers.  In  this  sweet  retreat  I 
fed  m  want  but  that  of  my  ancient  friends.  In  these  I  was  once 
lich :  tet  death  has  taken  away  some  of  them,  and  absence  robs 
^e  ci  the  ranaainder.  Though  my  imagination  represents  them, 
aCSl  I  aa  not  the  less  desirous  of  their  real  presence.  There 
voold  remain  bat  few  things  for  me  to  desire,  if  fortune  would  re* 
item  to  me  but  two  friends,  such  as  you  and  Socrates.  I  confess 
tfaai  I  flattered  myself  a  long  time  to  have  had  you  both  with  me. 
Bat,  if  yon  nersist  in  your  rigour,  I  must  console  mjnself  with  the 
oosmany  of  my  rehgionists.  Their  conversation,  it  is  true,  is 
"*'™<»'  witty  nor  profound,  but  it  is  simple  and  pious.  Those 
flood  mriests  wiU  be  of  ffreat-service  to  me  both  in  life  and  death. 
I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  about  myself,  and,  perhaps,  more 
duui  cBOiigh.  Ton  ask  me  about  the  state  of  my  fortone,  and  you 
wish  to  know  whether  you  may  beheve  the  rumours  that  are 
abroad  about  my  riches.  It  is  true  that  my  income  is  increased ; 
b«t  so,  also,  proportionably,  is  my  outlay.  I  am,  as  I  have  alwavs 
been,  neither  ridi  nor  poor.  Riches,  they  say,  make  men  poor  by 
■■■Hi|>ijmg  their  wants  and  desires ;  for  my  part,  I  feel  the  con- 
trary; tbe  more  I  have  the  less  I  desire.  Yet,  I  suppose,  if  I 
id  great  riches,  they  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  mo 


as  wfon  ouer  people. 

**  Yoa  ask  news  about  my  son.  I  know  not  very  well  what  to 
lay  concerning  hiuL  His  manners  are  gentle,  and  the  flower  of 
ham  youth  holds  out  a  promi^,  though  wnat  fruit  it  may  oroduce 
I  know  not  I  think  I  may  flatter  myself  that  he  will  be  an 
honest  man.  He  has  talent:  but  what  avails  talent  without 
!  Ue  flies  from  a  book  as  he  would  from  a  serpent  Per- 
caresses,  and  threats  are  all  thrown  away  upon  him  as 
to  study.  I  have  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  my- 
«tf :  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  he  turns  out  an  honest  man,  as  I 
hope  he  win.  Thenustocles  used  to  say  tiiat  he  liked  a  man 
wAemt  letters  better  than  letters  without  a  man.'* 

In  the  month  of  August  1357,  Petrarch  received  a  letter  from 
Bflmntendi,  l^e  Chancellor  of  Venice,  requesting  him  to  send  a 
dmen  degiac  verses  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Dan- 
«lofe.  The  children  of  the  Doge  had  an  ardent  wish  that  our  poet 
dionld  srant  them  this  testimony  of  his  friendship  for  their  fiUner. 
Petnnm  ooold  not  refuse  the  request  and  composed  fourteen 
mat  a,  which  contain  a  sketch  of  the  great  actions  of  Dandolo. 
Bnt  they  ware  verses  of  command,  wluch  the  poot  made  in  despite 
•^  the  Moaes  and  of  himself. 

In  tho  following  year,  136H,  Petrarch  was  almost  enturely  oocu- 
fiad  with  his  treatise,  entitled^  **  De  Remediis  ntriusoue  FortunA," 
•A  Baniedy  against  either  extreme  of  Fortune.)  This  made  a 
when  it  appeared.    Charles  V.  of  France  had  it  tran* 


eae  lavn,  vr  esixtBon. 


aentbed  fat  hia  libnzy;  and;  tnnabtacL;  and  it: 
troiiaiated  iiito^  BaMan.  aad.  SyaiuBh. 

!P«4Kaiteli  oitaxsieii  to  Sdilas^  and  pasaad  Urn 
hffosBi  tiieLiiiiBniOiwbflse:hft]nfl<twitfa.aaiai:aidfl^  IfaatfiR*! 
timft  thMalMuod  dajifpnaiia  conaaqiumses.  JSe  tfaoa  leiataKfty  in  a 
lettes  to  liia  fioaadv.  ISaii  Manandi : — ^  I  kave  %  paaft  ToliniM  «£ 
the  epistlaa-  q£  Cioeio«  wbifih  I  iuune  takan  ths  pams  to  fiannri'ilMi 
myself  for  tka  <iDpyii9l»  undfenteiuli  notiim^  Ona  dagr,  wImb  I 
was  entering^  nif  liibracy;  my^  gDonat  got  oitas^ad;  wilh  tiii»  laa^a 
book,  aO'thntthflTQliunB'  idl  haatnllf  on  mgr  I&  Iflgl  a*)iMte  abow 
iiie  heeL  By  aoma  laUility,  I  treated-  tha^aaddant  toa  M^itiT.  J 
valked^  I  roda  on  honeback,  aaooiding  toi  my  aaual  caatcaiL:  bol 
my  leg  beoama  jnflajiwd.  tiie.  akia  changBd  adoar,  aad;  BM>alifte»- 
tioa  Mgaa  to  aypeaa.  The  pain^  tocdc  amatj  my  cheat  fukieaa  mad 
idaap;  I  thaa  peroerad*  tfaatit  waa  fooliah  oouca|KjD  trifla  -mlh 
BO  aenoua  an  aacidanik  Doctors  wan  oaUad  ia.  xhapf  fMaad  ai 
fiflat  thait  it  woald- be  neoeaaaay  ta^ampatate  tha  fimb ;  bat,  at 
by  raaana  o£  ragiman  and:  fomaatatioiu  the-  afflSatedi  meaiikar 
put  into-  tha  wa^i  of  haaling^.  It  ia  ainaniar  tiia^  erwcB  aaaoa 
inftnoy,  my  miafiirtuiiaa  haan  always  faflan  oa  tida  anana  \bA  lag. 
In  trut^  I  have  alffray8'b6e&  teiafitad  to  ballave  m  deatis^r  mm 
whv  nat»  i^  by  tha  word  deatmy,  wa  oadeiataBd  ProvideBfla ?" 

As  aooa  aa  his  leg  waa  reoonrered^  ke  mada  ar  tnp  to  IWgBWffL 
There  was  in  that  city  a  jeweller  named  Enrico  Capii;  a  aaan  <rf 
great  natural  taiantei.wko  cheriahad  apamoaato  adrnkataoii  ibr 
tiie  leaffned^  and  abava  ail  for  Patranrh^  vhoaa  likaaaaa  was  p«e^ 
tared  ar  ataluad  in  enary  ooom  of  hia  honaa.  Ha  had  aopies 
made  ail  a  greati  azpenaa  of  emoEytiiuig  that  oaaie  £rami  faia  pan. 
He  imploraffi  Peisaadii;  to  eoma  and  aee  him  at  BeigazDa.  '*  If  ha 
honours  my  hauaehald  gods,"  ha-  aaidv  "  but  for  a  aingk  day  wiA 
his  praaenoa^  I  ahaU  be  nappy  aH  my  hfe;  and  fomooa  tliroiq^  all 
fatnrity."  Petmeh  eanamted^.  and  on  tha  ISthi  at  Ockobar;  1958. 
the-  poet  waa  reoeivad  at  Bergamo  with.  tEao^porto  of  joy:  Tlie 
govamor  of  tha  eonntary  aad  tha  chief  maaf  ot  ^  gUt  wiabed  to 
lodge  him  in  some' palace ;  bnt  Patnanrii  adhend  to  kia  jewdlen 
and  would  not  take  any  othar  lodging  bat  witk  hia  ttaad. 

A  i^ort  tima  alter  kb  return  to  Milan*  Petrarch  had  tha  pftea- 
sore  of  welcoming  tokis  hoase  John.  Boocacmo,  who  paaaod  aoma 
days  with  him.,  ^e  author  of  tha  Dacamarane:  regarded  Patraich 
as  his  htecary  maateir.  Ha  owed  him  a  still  higher  obligatarm> 
according  to  hia  own  statnnant ;  namely*  thai  of  con^rer^uig  his 
heart,  wMch,  ha  says,  had  been;  Mvoloas  and  inalinad  to-  gaUantry; 
and  even  to  lioentaaiianeaa,  nntil  ha  racei^«d  onr  poet's  advioa. 
He  was  about  forty-five  years  old  when  ha  went  ta  Milan.  Pe» 
trarch  made  him  aeaaihla  that  it  was  improper,  at  hia  age,  to  kw 
hia  time  ia  oonrfeing  women ;  tiiat  he,  ought  to  employ  it  mcfa 
serionsly,  and  turn  tawards  heaven  .tha  &votbn  wkicah  ha  mia- 
placed  on  eaisthiy  taaaol&ML    This  eucmaatuajL  ia  tka. 


MM  m  Hm  style  of  fBtesvch)  obsenre  and  enunuBdeid',.  an^ 
tiitt  nlgaclfr  «Bi  imiflwii.  xq^mt^sr  embluns  and  Gtw&  names. 

Alter^»endiiig  some  days  intk  J^etnarohy  ttiat  a^ipeared  short  t9' 
thm.  bain,  Bwwt— io^  pwaaad  1^  bosiiiesa,  dapavted  about  the 
'  '  oC  Jkpnk^  13691  Tbo  great  novdist  aooft  aftanmrdi* 
^Uteaveh  iBmiL  Flareiwa  a  beantiAil  aaffjr  af  Dante's  poemv 
'  L  Mia  OMV  faaad,  togatlier  witib  soma  indiffei«ffil  Latin 
whaeh  be  baatumw  tb&  higbaat  wraisaa  on  tba*  author  of 
AmbdeoB.  At  the*  tana,  half  the  wwrltf  balieirad  thai  PMxwefe 
mm  jaalowa  of  Danta-'a  feme;  and  the  nmumv  was  rendwed 
ihwuible  bf  the  cinmmatanca — fiiv  which-  he  baa  aoeonBted  werj 
nUionally — that  he  had  not  a  copy  of  Dante  in  bis  library. 

la  the  Bonlfa  of  May  sa  this  yraJ^  1359>  a  comnarfronk  Bohemia 
baagbtFrtnatch  aletter  from  the  Emprasa  Anne,  who  had  the 
'wJMiaiiiiiuii  t9  wciia  to  Ubb  with,  her  own  hand  to  iaferm  him 
tbat  dia  had  naea  bislk  to  a  daofihter.  6ceal!  was  the  joy  on 
daa  ofiiiiCTon,  te  tha  Enprasa  bad  been  macnedr  fi^e  yeaxs,  aul; 
antfl  now;  had  been  cbikHesa  Petmrch^  in  bia  answer,  dated  tbe> 
iStd  of  lh»  aaBK  sonth,  aftir  expseaaing  his  sense  of  tibe  bononr 
vbkh  her  Inparial  Mnjaatgr  had  done  him,  adds  some  eommon- 
I^Ucea,  and  aeasons  them  with  his  accustomed  pedantry.  Be 
pnamimmm  a  gnnd  enhygy  on  the-  numbers  of  the  hir  sex  who 
kad  distBigaiBBed  thamaahrea  by  their  virtues  and  their  eenvage. 
Aaoag^  th«aa  he  inatanoea  Isia,  Canaenta,  the  mother  of  Evancter, 
^^■ffbis  the  Sybils,  the  Amaz^wia,  Semiramis,  ToaaBis*  Cleopsitra, 
Zinobia,  the  Covntesa  Makildat  Lacreti%  Cemehah  the  mother  cd 
tbe  Giiftrhl,  hfiuiia,  Flartia,  and  LiTia»  The  Emprass  Anne  was 
no  dnbt  highly  edifiad  by  this  moater^raU  e£  iUnsfctioas  wemen ; 
tboaidi  none  of  the  hooines,  snob  aa  Lucretia^  might  have 
biiiBd  nf  at  tiuir  ohaate  names  being  clasaed  with  that  ef 
Cbopatra. 

I'HmBh  aapasfed  to  Lmivmo,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1359;  but 
^  itey  there  was  veiy  shoit.  The  winter  aet  in  sooner  thaa 
aaiaL  The  conatant  rams  made  bia  rural -retreat  disagreeable, 
tad  Bidnced  him  to  mtnin  to  the  city  about  tbe  end  of  tbe 


Ua  liaing;  one  morning;  aoon  after  his  retmn  to  Milan,  he 
Sand  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  eTerything  valuable  in  bis 
boBM,  eaeapting  bis  books.  As  it  was  a  donMstie  robbery,  b» 
«nld  amuse  mwody  of  it  but  his  son  John  and  bia  sorvautsv  the 
hoaar  el  whom  bad  ratozned  from  Avignon.  On  this,  be  deter- 
ttiaad  to  qjaii  bia  heme  at  St  Ambioaio,  and  te  take  a  small 
ladeiag  m  the  city;  here,  however,  he  oould  not  live  in  peace. 
Hii  MB  aad  aervanta  quarrelled  every  day,  in  bis  very  presence, 
V  vialantly  that  they  exabanged  blows.  Petmroh  then  lost  all 
pAbeace,  and  tamed  the  whole  of  his  pugnacious  inmates  out  oi 
Hjs  sm  JEobs  bad  BOW  become  a»  azxant  dabanehee ;  and 
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it  was  undonbtedly  to  supply  his  debaacheries  that  lie  pD^ 
his  own  £either.     He  picked  strongly  to  be  readmitted  to 
borne ;  but  Petrareb  persevered  for  some  time  in  exclnding  him, 
tliough  he  ultimately  took  him  back. 

It  appears  from  one  of  Petrarch's  letters,  that  many  people  ai 
Milan  doubted  his  veracity  about  the  story  of  the  robbery,  aU^^ng 
that  it  was  merely  a  pretext  to  excuse  his  inconstancy  in  quitting 
his  house  at  St.  Ambrosio ;  but  that  he  was  citable  of  aoftomng 
his  own  son  on  false  grounds  is  a  suspicion  which  the  n^de 
character  of  Petrarch  easily  repels.  He  went  and  settled  biiiMiplf 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Simplidan,  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictinea 
of  Monte  Cassino,  pleasanUy  situated  without  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

He  was  scarcely  established  in  his  new  home  at  SI  Simpli- 
Clan's,  when  Galeazzo  Visconti  arrived  in  triumph  at  Milan,  after 
having  taken  possession  of  Pavia.  The  capture  of  this  city  much 
augmented  the  power  of  the  Lords  of  MOan ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  their  satisfaction  but  the  secure  addition  to  their 
dominions  of  Bologna,  to  which  Bamabo  Visoonti  was  laying 
siege,  although  John  of  Olegea  had  given  it  up  to  the  Church, 
in  consideration  of  a  pension  and  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Fermo. 

This  affidr  had  thrown  the  court  of  Avignon  into  mudi 
embarrassment,  and  the  Pope  requested  Nicholas  Aociaiuoli, 
Grand  Seneschal  of  Naples,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Papal  city 
by  his  Neapolitan  Majesty,  to  return  by  way  of  Milan,  and  there 
negotiate  a  peace  between  the  Churdi  and  Bamabo  Visocmti 
Accicguoli  reached  Milan  at  the  end  of  May,  very  eager  to  aee 
Petrarch,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much,  without  having  yet  made 
his  acquaintance.  Petrarch  describes  their  first  interview  in  a 
letter  to  Zanobi  da  Strada,  and  seems  to  have  been  captival  jd  by 
the  gracious  manners  of  the  Grand  SeneschaL 

With  all  his  popularity,  the  Seneschal  was  not  suceeasfbl  in 
his  mission.  When  the  Seneschal's  proposals  were  read  to  the 
impetuous  Bamabo,  he  said,  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  **  lo 
voglio  Bologna."  It  is  said  that  Petrarch  detached  Galeazzo 
Visconti  from  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  brother ;  and  tha;.  it 
was  by  our  poet's  advice  thi^  Galeazzo  made  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Pope ;  though,  perhaps,  the  trae  cause  of  ms  accommo- 
dation with  the  Church  was  his  being  in  treaty  with  France,  and 
soliciting  the  French  monarch's  daughter,  Isabella,  in  marriage 
for  his  son  Giovanni.  After  this  marriage  had  been  celebrateid 
with  magnificent  festivities,  Petrarch  was  requested  by  Galeazzo 
to  go  to  Paris,  and  to  congratulate  the  unfortunate  ning  John 
upon  his  return  to  his  counby.  Our  poet  had  a  transalpine  pre- 
judice against  France ;  but  he  undertook  this  mission  to  its  c^tal, 
and  was  deeply  touched  by  its  unfortunate  condition. 

If  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  general  was  miserable,  that  of 
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the  cftpital  was  stOl  worse.  "  Where  is  Paris,"  exdkums  Petrardi, 
'*that  metropolis,  which,  though  inferior  to  its  repntation,  was, 
nerertfaekss,  a  great  city?"  He  tells  us  that  its  streets  were 
corered  with  bnars  and  grass,  and  that  it  looked  like  a  vast 
desert 

Here,  however,  in  spite  of  its  desolate  condition,  Petrarch  wit- 
nessed the  joy  with  which  the  Parisians  received  their  King  John 
aad  the  Danphin  Charles.  The  King  had  notheen  well  educated, 
y^  he  respected  literature  and  learned  men.  The  Dauphin  was 
an  accomplished  prince ;  and  our  poet  says  that  he  was  captivated 
by  his  modesty,  sense,  and  information. 

Petrarch  arrived  at  Milan  early  in  March,  1861,  hringing  letters 
from  King  John  and  his  son  the  Dauphin,  in  which  those  princes 
entreat  the  two  Lords  of  Milan  to  persuade  Petrarch  by  every 
means  to  come  and  establish  himself  at  their  court.  No  sooner 
had  he  refused  their  pressing  invitations,  than  he  received  an 
e^Tially  earnest  request  from  the  Emperor  to  accept  his  hospitality 
atPnigue. 

At  this  period,  it  had  given  great  joy  in  Bohemia  that  the 
Empress  had  produced  a  son,  and  that  tiie  kingdom  now  possessed 
an  heir  apparent.  His  Imperial  Majesty's  satisfaction  made  him, 
f<^  onee,  generous,  and  he  distributed  rich  presents  among  his 
friends.  jNor  was  our  poet  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  The  Em- 
p^mr  sent  him  a  gold  embossed  cup  of  admirable  workmanship, 
arrompanied  by  a  letter,  expressing  his  hi^h  regard,  and  repeatiii^ 
liis  request  that  he  would  pay  him  a  visit  m  Germany.  Petrarch 
rrtorned  him  a  letter  of  grateful  thanks,  saying :  "  Who  would 
i»t  be  astonished  at  seeing  transferred  to  my  use  a  vase  con- 
F'^rated  by  the  mouth  of  Caesar  ?  But  I  will  not  profane  the 
sacred  gift  by  the  common  use  of  it.  It  shall  adorn  my  tablo 
onh*  on  days  of  solemn  festivity."  With  regard  to  the  Imperial 
nvitation,  he  concludes  a  long  apology  for  not  accepting  it  imme- 
^hately,  but  promising  that,  as  soon  as  the  summer  was  over,  if 
be  coold  find  a  companion  for  the  journey,  he  would  go  to  the 
coTDt  of  Prague,  and  remain  as  long  as  it  pleased  his  Majesty, 
fince  the  presence  of  Ciesar  would  console  him  for  the  absence 
f  f  his  books,  his  friends,  and  his  country.  This  epistle  is  dated 
inly  17th,  1S61. 

iMruch  quitted  Milan  during  this  year,  a  removal  for  which 
^mnu  reasons  are  alleged  by  nis  biographers,  though  none  of 
tHem  aopear  to  me  quite  saUsfactory. 

He  had  now  a  new  subject  of  grief  to  descant  upon.  The 
Marqnis  of  Montferrat,  unable  to  contend  against  the  Visconti, 
applied  to  the  Pope  for  assistance.  He  had  alreadvmade  a  treaty 
«ith  the  court  of  London,  by  which  it  was  affl*eea  that  a  body  of 
K&glifth  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  assist  the  Marquis  against  the 
ViMxmtL  lliey  entered  Italy  by  Nice.  It  waa  the  first  time  that 
<  IT  coontrymen  had  ever  entered  the  Satomian  land.    They  did 
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no  credit  to  the  English  character  for  humanity,  bnt  tsvaged 
lands  and  Tillages,  kUling  men  and  violatinc  women.      Thexr 

Cneral  appellation  was  Uie  hulldogs  oi  Engund.  What  must 
.Te  been  Petrarch's  horror  at  these  unkennelled  honnds !  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  vents  his  indignation  at  their  atrocities; 
bat,  by-and-by,  in  the  same  epistle,  he  glides  into  his  boakwtxnn 
habit  of  apostrophizing  the  ancient  heroes  of  Rome,  Bratus, 
Camillns,  and  God  knows  how  many  more ! 

The  plagae  now  again  broke  out  m  Italy ;  and  the  EngtifA  and 
other  predatoiy  troops  contribated  much  to  spread  its  ravages.  It 
extended  to  many  places ;  but  most  of  all  it  afflicted  MUaa. 

It  is  probable  that  these  disasters  were  among  the  csoses  of 
Petrarch's  leaving  Milan.  He  settled  at  Padna,  when  die  plagne 
had  not  reached  it.  At  this  time,  Petrarch  lost  his  son  Jmm. 
Whether  he  died  at  Milan  or  at  Padna  is  not  certain,  baL 
wherever  he  died,  it  was  most  probably  of  the  plagae.  John  had 
not  quite  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

In  the  same  year,  1361,  he  married  his  daughter  Franceses, 
now  near  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Francesco  di  Brossano,  a  gentle- 
man of  Milan.  Petrarch  speaks  highly  of  his  son-in-law*8  talents, 
and  of  the  mildness  of  his  charact^.  Boccaccio  has  drawn  his 
portrait  in  the  most  pleasing  coloors.  Of  the  poet  s  danghter. 
also,  he  tells  as,  "  that  without  being  handsome,  she  had  a  veiy 
agreeable  face,  and  mnch  resembled  her  iather."  It  does  not 
seem  that  she  inherited  his  genius ;  bnt  she  was  an  excellent 
wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  dutifiil  dau^ter.  Petrarch  was  cer- 
tainly pleased  both  with  her  and  with  his  son-in-law ;  and,  if  he 
did  not  hve  with  the  married  pair,  he  was,  at  least,  near  them, 
and  much  in  their  society. 

When  our  poet  arrived  at  Padua,  Frsncesco  di  Caixaim,  the 
son  of  his  friend  Jacopo,  reigned  there  in  peace  and  alone.  He 
had  inherited  his  fever's  a&ction  for  Petxarch.  Here,  too,  was 
his  friend  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  one  of  the  l«svest  condottieri  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  IClan  bv 
the  rage  and  jealousy  of  Bamabo. 

The  plague,  which  still  continued  to  infest  Southern  Europe  in 
1362,  hieul  even  in  the  preceding  year  deprived  our  poet  dT  lus 
beloved  friend  Socrates,  who)  died  at  Avignon.  "  He  was,**  say^ 
Petrarch,  **  of  all  men  the  dearest  to  my  heart  His  sentiments 
towards  me  never  varied  during  an  acquaintance  of  thirty-<Hie 
years." 

The  plaoue  and  war  rendered  Italy  at  this  time  so  disagreeable 
to  Petrarch,  that  he  resolved  on  returning  to  Vauduse.  He, 
therefore,  set  out  frt>m  Padua  for  Milan,  on  the  lOtii  of  Janaary. 
1862,  reckoning  that  when  the  cold  weather  was  over  he  mi<;ht 
depart  from  the  latter  place  on  his  route  to  Avignon.  But  when 
he  reached  MHan,  he  found  that  the  state  of  the  country  would 
not  permit  him  to  proceed  to  the  Alps. 
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Tebt!?T^$pm^i^'QenmBj  now  ^ent  IWarch  a  third  letUr  of 
iiE^fllli^  to  ^seiae^tifid  see  liim,  wh^ch  our  poet  promised  to 
'>i4  aifege^  that  be  was  prerented  by  the  impossibility  of 
safe  p^s^ge.    BoecBccio,  hearing  that  Petrarch  medi- 
lev  to^.  the  feur  North,  was  much  alarmed,  and  re- 
hiQX.mr  ^  intention  of  dragging  the  Muses  into  Sar- 
Italy  w^a  the  true  Parnassus. 
18jS2,  the  plague*. which  had  begun  its  ravages  at 
r  il^nfiod  Petrarch  from  tiiat  place,  and  he  took  the  resolu- 
b^ftabikhing  himself  at  Venice,  which  it  had  not  reached. 
if  the  pestilence,  like  that  of  the  cholera,  was  not 
^  imaecouQtablj  capricions.    Villaai  says  that  it  acted 
:Wh^  irill  toolate  fields  to  the  right  and  left,  whilst  it 
Lose  in  the  middle.    The  war  had  not  permitted  our  poet 
)•.  either  io  Avignon  or  into  Germany.    The  plague  had 
,  Mm. out  of  .Mi^,and  Padua^.    "I  am  not  flying  from 
u- lie,  6ai4  !*  but  seeking  repose." 

^^resolved  to  repair  to  Venice,  Petrarch  as  usual  took  his 
with  him.  JFrom  one  of  his  letters  to  Boccaccio,  it 
that  It  was  his  intention  to  bestow  his  library  on  some 
cpfprnnnity,  but»  soon  after  his  arriyal  at  Venice,  he  con- 
idea  of  (Bering  this  treasure  to  the  Venetian  BepubHc. 
to  the  Government  t^t  he  wished  the  blessed  Evan- 
g^llj^  St^  Mark,  to  be  the  heir  of  those  books,  on  condition  that 
'^jS^fffaUd  all  be  placed  in  sa&ty,  that  they  should  neither  be 
r^QT..  separated,  and  that  they  should  be  sheltered  from  fire 
* '  »*,  and  eareiglly  preserved  for  the  use  and  amusement  of 
led  and  noble  in  Venice.  He  expressed  his  hopes,  at  the 
lime,  that  the  iUufitiious  city  would  acquire  other  trusts  of 
the  same,  kind  far  iJhe  good  of  the  public,  and  that  the  citizens  who 
lovqd  their  counlzy,  tiie  nobles  above  all,  and  even  strangers, 
woold  follow  his  example  in  bequeathing  books  to  the  church  of 
SL  Mark,  which  might  one  day  contain  a  great  collection  similar 
to  thnao^  the  ancients. 

Th^procnnitorB  of  the  churdi  of  St  Mark  having  offered  to 
defrl^  fh^  expense  of  lodging  and  preserving  his  library,  the  re- 
piiblMud^eed  that  our  poet's  offer  did  honour  to  the  Venetian 
statf^  .  X!bey  lussi^ed  to  Petrarch  for  his  own  residence  a  large 
palMSu  i^^d  the  Two  Towers,  formerly  belonging  to  the  famuy 
of  afSfian.  TbB  numsion  was  very  lofty,  and  commanded  a 
poDo^aft'oif  thQ  harbour.  Our  poet  took  great  pleasure  in  this 
vieWf^and  defcribes  it  with  vivid  interest  *'  From  this  port,"  he 
earn  "  I  see  vessels  departing,  which  ore  as  large  as  the  house  I 
inLabitb- -and  whieh  hove  mi^rts'  taller  than  its  towers.  These 
shipa  resemble  a  mountain  floating  on  the.  sea ;  they  go  to  all 
paiis  of  the  world  amidst  a  thousand  dan^fers ;  they  carry  our 
wines  to  the  English,  our  honey  to  the  Scythians,  our  saffron,  oui* 
oiby  and  our  Imen  to  the  Syrians,  Armenians,  Persians,  and 
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Arabians ;  and,  wonderful  to  say,  convey  our  wood  to  tlie  Qre^ 
and  Egyptians.  From  all  these  countries  they  faring  back  in 
return  articles  of  merchandize,  which  they  diffuse  oyer  aU 
Europe.  They  go  even  as  fiar  as  the  Tanais.  The  navigation  of 
our  seas  does  not  extend  £Eurther  north;  bat,  when  they  have 
airiyed  there,  they  quit  their  yessels,  and  trayel  on  to  traoe  with 
India  and  China;  and,  after  passing  the  Caacaanfl  and  tks 
Ganges,  they  proceed  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean." 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Petrarch  taok  all  proper  pre- 
cautions for  the  preservation  of  his  books ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
not  now  to  be  seen  at  Venice.  Tomasini  tells  us  that  they  had 
been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  church  of  St  Mark,  that  he  de- 
manded a  sight  of  them,  but  that  he  found  them  almost  entirdy 
spoiled,  and  some  of  them  even  petrified. 

Whilst  Petrarch  was  forming  his  new  establishment  at  Venice, 
the  news  arrived  that  Pope  Innocent  VI.  had  died  on  the  12th  of 
September.  "  He  was  a  good,  just,  and  simple  man,"  says  the 
continuator  of  Nangis.  A  simple  man  he  certainly  was,  for  he 
believed  Petrarch  to  be  a  sorcerer  on  account  of  his  reading 
Virgil.  Innocent  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate,  to  the  Boxpriae 
of  all  the  world,  by  William  Grimoard,  abbot  of  St.  Victor  at 
Marseilles,  who  took  the  title  of  Urban  V.  The  Cardinals  chose 
him,  though  he  was  not  of  their  Sacred  CoUege,  from  their 
jealousy  lest  a  pope  should  be  elected  from  the  oppoisite  party  of 
their  own  body.  Petrarch  rejoiced  at  his  election,  and  ascribed  it 
to  the  direct  interference  of  Heaven.  De  Sade  says  that  the  new 
Pope  desired  Petrarch  to  be  the  apostolic  seczetaiy,  but  that  he 
was  not  to  be  tempted  by  a  gilded  cnain. 

Abeut  this  time  Petrarch  received  news  of  the  death  of  Azzo 
Correggio,  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  whose  widow  and  diildren 
wrote  to  him  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  telling  him  that  they 
regarded  him  as  a  father. 

Boccaccio  came  to  Venice  to  see  Petrarch  in  1S63,  and  their 
meeting  was  joyous.  They  spent  detightfully  together  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  1363.  Boccaccio  had  not  long  left 
him,  when,  in  the  following  year,  our  poet  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Laelius,  and  his  tears  were  still  fresh  for  his  loss,  when 
he  received  another  shock  in  being  bereft  of  Simonides.  It 
requires  a  certain  age  and  degree  of  experience  to  appredale  this 
kind  of  calamity,  ^en  we  feel  the  desolation  of  loeinff  oar  ac- 
customed friends,  and  almost  wish  ourselves  out  of  life  that  we 
may  escape  from  its  solitude.  Boccaccio  returned  to  Floreaee 
early  in  September,  1363. 

In  1364,  peace  was  concluded  between  Baniabo  Visconti  and 
Urban  V.  Bamabo  having  refused  to  treat  with  the  Cardinal 
Albomoz,  whom  he  personally  hated,  his  Holiness  sent  the  Car- 
dinal Androine  de  la  Roche  to  Italy  as  his  legate.  Petrarch 
repaired  to  Bologna  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  representattre 
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«f  iht  Pope.  He  was  toached  by  the  sad  condition  in  which  he 
faaad  that  ctty,  which  had  been  bo  flourishing  when  he  studied  at 
iu  miTerai^.  **  I  seem,"  he  says,  "  to  be  in  a  dream  when  I  see 
the  oaee  fiur  city  desolated  by  war,  by  slavery,  and  by  famine. 
Instead  of  the  joy  that  once  reigned  here,  sadness  is  everywhere 
s|rad,  and  yon  hear  only  sighs  and  wailings  in  place  of  songs. 
When  yon  fannerly  saw  troops  of  girls  dancing,  there  are  now 
only  bands  of  robbm  and  assassins. 

Lnoehino  del  Yenne,  one  of  the  most  fiunons  condottieri  of  his 
tine,  had  commanded  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Visconti,  at 
whose  comt  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Petrardi.  Our  poet 
inriled  him  to  serve  the  Venetians  in  the  war  in  which  they  were 
av^ged  with  the  people  of  Candia.  Lucchino  went  to  Venice 
whilst  Petrarch  was  absent,  reviewed  the  troops,  and  embarked 
for  Candia  on  board  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirty  ^aUeys 
and  ei^t  large  vessels.  Petrarch  did  not  return  to  Vemce  till 
the  eiq^edition  had  sailed.  He  passed  the  summer  in  the  country, 
hsTing  at  his  boose  one  of  his  niends,  Barthelemi  di  Pappazuori, 
Bishop  of  Chiisti,  whom  he  had  known  at  Avignon,  and  who  had 
cone  porpoeely  to  see  him.  One  day,  when  they  were  both  at  a 
window  which  overlooked  the  sea,  they  beheld  one  of  the  long 
vcsscJa  which  the  Italians  call  a  galeazza  entering  the  harbour. 
The  green  branches  with  which  it  was  decked,  the  air  of  joy  that 
smned  among  the  mariners,  the  young  men  crowned  with  laurel, 
who,  from  Uie  prow,  saluted  the  standud  of  their  country— every- 
thing betokened  that  the  galeazza  brought  good  news.  When  the 
Teasel  came  a  UtUe  nearer,  they  coud  perceive  the  captured 
ooioan  of  ttieir  enemies  snspendied  from  the  poop,  and  no  doubt 
Mold  be  entertained  that  a  oreat  victory  had  been  won.  The 
■ment  that  the  sentinel  on  the  tower  had  made  the  signal  of  a 
^tmd  entering  the  harbour,  the  people  flocked  thither  in  crowds, 
tad  their  ioy  was  even  beyond  expectation  when  they  learned 
Ibt  the  rebdhon  had  been  totally  crushed,  and  the  island  reduced 
toobadiance.  The  most  magnificent  festivals  were  given  at  Venice 
SB  this  occasion. 

8hottly  after  these  Venetian  fetes,  we  find  our  poet  writing  a 
jsng  letter  to  Boocaooio,  in  whidi  he  gives  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing deaeimtion  of  the  Jongleurs  of  Itoly.  He  speaks  of  them  in 
a  raj  difinent  manner  from  those  pictures  that  nave  come  down 
to  as  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours.  The  latter  were  at  once 
posts  and  mnsirians,  who  frequented  the  courts  and  castles  of 
gNtt  lords,  and  sang  their  praises.  Their  strains,  too,  were 
sometiaies  satirical.  They  amused  themselves  ^ith  different 
^qeds,  and  wedded  their  verses  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  and 
other  xnstnmsents.  They  were  odled  lYoubadours  from  the  word 
Mor,  **  to  invent."  Tbev  were  original  poets,  of  the  true  min- 
iM  breed,  similar  to  those  whom  Bishop  Percy  ascribes  to 
£a^had  in  the  olden  time,  but  about  the  reality  of  whom,  as  a 
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professionAl  body,  Bxtscm  has  siiown  some  cause  to  doolit.  Off 
the  ItaUan  JongLenrs,  Petraidi  giree  us  a  hmnhle  sotioa.  "  THiey 
are  a  dass/'  he  says,  "  who  have  litde  wit,  but  a  great  deal  of 
memory,  and  still  more  iiiq>udence.  Having  nothing  of  thear  awn 
to  recite,  they  snitch  at  what  they  can  get  from  otherB,  and  go 
about  to  the  comrts  of  princes  to  declaim  ^verses,  in  the  viilgBr 
tongoe,  which  they  have  got  by  heart  At  tliose  courts  l£ey 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  favonr  of  the  great,  and  get  snbsBBl- 
ence  and  presents.  'Diey  seek  their  means  of  livelihood,  ^imt  i8> 
the  verses  they  recite,  among  the  best  authors,  from  whom  tliey 
obtain,  by  dint  of  solicitation,  and  even  by  bribes  of  money,  eom- 
positions  for  their  rehearsal  I  have  often  repelled  their  impor- 
tunities, but  sometimes,  touched  by  their  entreaties,  I  have  spent 
hours  iu  composing  productions  for  them.  I  have  seen  tiiem 
leave  me  in  rags  and  poverty,  and  return,  some  time  afterwsrdfl; 
dothed  in  silks,  and  mih  purses  well  furnished,  to  thank  me  for 
having  relieved  them." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  amusing  coRespondenee  widi  Boc- 
caccio, which  our  poet  maintained  at  this  period,  he  gives  aa 
account  of  an  ath^  and  blasphemer  at  Venice,  wiHi  whom  he 
had  a  long  conversation.  It  ended  in  our  poet  seizing  the  infidel 
by  the  mantle,  and  ejecting  him  from  his  house  with  uncerwnonimm 
celerity.  This  conclusion  of  their  dialogue  grres  ns  a  hi^ier 
notion  of  Petrarch's  piety  than  of  huB  powers  of  annimait. 

Petrarch  went  to  spend  the  autumn  of  1366  at  Bma,  which 
city  Galeazzo  Visconti  made  his  principal  abode.  To  pass  tiie 
winter  till  Easter,  our  poet  retomed  first  to  Venioe,  and  then  to 
I^idua,  according  to  his  custom,  to  do  the  duties  of  his  canoniy. 
It  was  then  that  his  native  Florence,  wishing  to  recall  a  man  who 
did  her  so  much  honour,  thou^t  of  asking  mr  him  from  the  Bope 
the  canonry  of  either  Florence  or  Fiesole.  Petrarch  fully  appre- 
ciated the  shabbv  kindness  of  his  countrymen.  A  repuhUc  thai 
could  afiford  to  be  lavish  in  all  other  expenses,  limited  their 
bounty  towards  him  to  the  begging  of  a  canonicate  for  him  frun 
his  Holiness,  though  Florence  had  confiscated  his  £i;tiier's  propeily. 
But  the  Pope  had  other  views  for  him,  and  had  actually  appointed 
him  to  the  canonxy  of  Ckirpentias,  when  a  fidse  rumour  of  his 
death  unhappily  induced  the  PontbBf  to  £spOBe  not  only  of  that 
living,  but  of  Parma  and  others  which  he  had  resigned  to  indigent 
fidenos. 

During  the  February  of  1866  there  was  great  joy  in  the  hoiKe 
of  Petrarch,  for  his  daughter,  Francesca,  the  wife  of  Fraaeesoo  di 
Brossano,  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  whom  Donate  degfi  Albanzani,  a 
pecuHarly-mvoured  fiiend  of  the  poet's,  held  over  the  bapthuBal 
font,  whilst  he  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Franceeoo. 

Meanwhile,  our  poet  was  delighted  to  hear  of  reformations  in 
the  Church,  which  signalized  the  commencement  of  Urhfm  Y.'s 
pontificate.    Afi;er  some  hesitation,  Petrarch  ventured  to  write  a 
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Strang  advice  to  the  Pope  to  remoTe  the  bol^  seat  from  ATignon 
to  Bme.  His  letter  is  long,  zealous,  superstitioiis,  and,  as  nsual, 
ft  little  pedantic.  The  Pope  did  not  need  this  epistle  to  spur  his 
intentions  as  to  replacing  the  holj  seat  at  Borne ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  did  make  the  removal  no  yery  long  time  after 
Pecnreh  had  written  to  him. 

On  the  20th  of  Jnly,  1366,  our  poet  rose,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
Ids  matin  devotions,  and  reflected  that  he  was  precisely  then 
entenng  on  his  sixty-third  year.  He  wrote  to  Boccaccio  on  the 
sobjeet  He  rep^Us  the  belief,  at  that  time  generally  entertained, 
that  the  sixty-tJiird  year  of  a  man's  life  ia  its  most  dangerous 
crisis.  It  was  a  belief  connected  with  astrolcfgy,  and  a  super- 
stitioiis idea  of  the  influence  of  numbers ;  of  course,  if  it  retains 
any  attention  at  present,  it  must  subsist  on  practical  observation : 
and  I  have  heard  sensiblo  physidans,  who  had  no  faith  in  the 
infioenee  of  &e  stars,  confess  that  they  thought  that  time  of  life, 
conmumly  caUed  the  grand  climacteric,  a  critical  period  for  the 
human  constitation. 

In  May,  1^67,  Pope  Urban  accomplished  his  determination  to 
remove  hb  court  from  Avignon  in  spite  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
CardiDahi ;  bat  he  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  till  the  month  of  October. 
He  was  joyously  received  by  the  Romans;  and,  in  addition  to 
•  ther  compliments,  had  a  long  letter  from  Petrarch,  who  was  then 
at  Venice.  Some  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  our  poet 
received  one  from  Galeazzo  ViscontL  The  Pope,  it  seems,  wished, 
at  whatever  ^ce,  to  exterminate  the  Visconti.  He  thundered 
this  year  agamst  Bamabo  with  a  temble  bull,  in  which  he  pub- 
&>hcd  a  crusade  iu;ainst  him.  Bamabo,  to  whom,  with  all  his 
iaoHs,  the  praise  of  courage  cannot  be  denied,  brought  down  his 
truops  from  the  Po,  in  order  to  ravage  Mantua,  and  to  make  him- 
•elf  master  of  that  city.  Galeazzo,  his  brother,  less  warlike, 
Uii>Qght  of  employing  negotiation  for  appeasing  the  storm;  and 
Ik  invited  Petrarch  to  Pavia,  whither  our  poet  arrived  in  1308. 
Ht  attempted  to  procure  a  peace  for  the  Visconti,  but  was  not 


It  was  not,  however,  solely  to  treat  for  a  peace  with  his  enemies 
tbat  Galeazzo  drew  our  poet  to  lus  court.  He  was  ^lad  that  he 
thonid  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Yiolante  with 
Uaati,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  HI.  of  England.  The 
r^mig  En^ish  prince,  followed  by  many  nobles  of  our  land, 
raased  throng  France,  and  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  14th  of  May. 
His  nupdals  took  place  about  a  month  later.  At  the  marriage- 
<linner  Petrarch  was  seated  at  the  table  where  there  were  only 
pnaces,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
'«hat  Froissart,  so  well  known  as  an  historian  of  England,  came  at 
thifl  time  to  Milan,  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  yet 
tinned  no  aocjuaintance  with  our  poet.  Froissart  was  then  only 
thcnt  thirty  years  old.    It  might  nave  been  hoped  that  the  two 
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gsaioses  would  have  become  intimate  Mends;  but  there  is  no  traee 
of  their  having  eyen  spoken  to  each  other.  Petrarch's  neglect  of 
Proissart  may  not  have  been  so  wonderfdl ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
the  latter  should  not  have  been  ambitious  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
greatest  poet  then  alive.  It  is  imaginable,  however,  that  Petrarch, 
with  all  his  natural  gentleness,  was  proud  in  his  demeanour  to 
utrangers;  and  if  so,  Froissart  was  excusable  for  an  equallj- 
proud  reserve. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fetes  that  were  given  for  the  nuptials  of  tlio 
English  prince,  Petrarch  received  news  of  the  death  of  his  grand- 
child. This  little  boy  had  died  at  Pavia,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
marriage  of  Lionel  and  Violante,  when  only  two  years  and  four 
months  old.  Petrarch  caused  a  marble  mausoleum  to  be  erected 
over  him,  and  twelve  Latin  lines  of  his  own  composition  to  be 
engraved  upon  it.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the  loss  of  his  little 
grandson.  "  This  child,"  he  says,  "  had  a  singular  resemblance  t* 
me,  insomuch  that  any  one  wno  had  not  seen  its  mother  would 
have  taken  me  for  its  father." 

A  most  interesting  letter  from  Boccaccio  to  our  poet  found 
Petrarch  at  Pavia,  whither  he  had  retired  from  Milim,  wearied 
with  the  maniage  fetes.  The  summer  season  was  now  approach- 
ing, when  he  was  accustomed  to  be  iU ;  and  he  had,  besides,  gut 
hj  the  accident  of  a  fall  a  bad  contusion  on  his  leg.  He  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Padua,  and  wished  to  embark  on  the  Po. 
But  war  was  abroad ;  the  river  banks  were  crowded  with  troops 
of  the  belligerent  parties ;  and  no  boatmen  could  be  found  for 
some  time  who  would  go  with  him  for  love  or  money.  At  last,  he 
found  the  master  of  a  vessel  bold  enough  to  take  him  aboard. 
Any  other  vessel  would  have  been  attacked  and  pillaged;  bat 
Petrarch  had  no  fear ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  stopped  in  his  river 
passage  only  to  be  loaded  with  presents.  He  arrived  in  safety  at 
Padua,  on  {he  9th  of  June,  1368. 

The  Pope  wished  much  to  see  our  poet  at  Rome ;  but  Petrarch 
excused  himself  on  account  of  his  health  and  the  summer 
season,  which  was  always  trying  to  him.  But  he  promised  to 
jrepair  to  his  Holiness  as  soon  as  his  health  should  permit,  not  to 
.asK  benefices  of  the  holy  father,  but  only  his  blessing.  During 
the  same  year,  we  find  Petrarch  complaining  often  and  painfully 
of  his  bodily  infirmities.  In  a  letter  to  Coluccio  Salutati,  ne  says : 
— *'  Age,  which  makes  others  garrulous,  only  makes  mo  silent 
IVhen  young,  I  used  to  write  many  and  long  letters.  At  present, 
I  write  only  to  my  particular  friends,  and  even  to  them  very  short 
letters."  Petrarch  was  now  sixty-four  years  old.  He  had  never 
seen  Pope  Urban  Y.,  as  he  tells  us  himself;  but  he  was  vety 
desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  of  seeing  Home  adorned  by  the  two 
great  luminaries  of  the  world,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Pope 
Urban,  fearing  the  heats  of  Italy,  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed, 
iiad  gone  to  pass  the  dog-days  at  Monte-Fiascone.     When  he 
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Rtoined  to  Rome,  in  October,  on  his  anriyol  at  the  CoIHne  gnie, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  he  found  the  Emperor,  who  was 
wilting  for  him.  The  Emperor,  the  moment  he  saw  his  Holiness, 
dismoonted  from  his  horse,  took  the  reins  of  that  of  the  Pope, 
tnd  conducted  him  on  foot  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  As  to 
this  guhmusion  of  civil  to  ecclesiastical  dignity,  different  opinions 
were  entertained,  even  at  Rome;  and  the  wiser  class  of  men 
disappfored  of  it.  Petrarch's  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not  re- 
conud ;  but,  during  this  year,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  any 
caimeetkm  with  the  Emperor ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  his  conduct.  It  is  certain  that  Petrarch  con- 
denmed  the  Pope's  entering  Rome  at  the  head  of  2000  soldiery. 
"*  The  Roman  Pontiff,"  he  remarks,  *'  should  tnist  to  his  dignity 
and  to  his  sanctity,  when  coming  into  our  capital,  and  not  to  an 
anny  with  their  swords  and  cuirasses.  The  cross  of  Jesus  is  the 
only  standard  which  he  ought  to  rear.  Trumpets  and  drums 
wcfe  out  of  place.  It  woiud  have  been  enough  to  have  sung 
haOelujahs." 

Petrarch,  in  bis  letter  to  Boccaccio,  in  the  month  of  September, 
flays  that  he  had  got  the  fever ;  and  he  was  still  so  feeble  that  he 
VIS  obliged  to  employ  the  hand  of  a  stranger  in  writing  to  him. 
He  inditos  as  foUows : — **  I  have  had  the  fever  for  forty  days.  It 
weakened  me  so  much  that  I  could  not  go  to  my  church,  though 
it  is  near  my  house,  without  being  carried.  I  feel  as  if  my  health 
would  never  be  restored.  My  constitution  seems  to  be  entirely 
worn  out**  In  another  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Gabassdle,  who  in- 
Ibrawd  him  of  the  Pope's  wish  to  see  him,  he  says :  "  His 
Holiness  does  me  more  honour  than  I  deserve.  It  is  to  you  that 
I  owe  this  obligation.  Return  a  thousand  thanks  to  the  holy 
fither  in  your  own  name  and  in  mine."  The  Pope  was  so 
anxioiis  to  see  Petrarch  that  he  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
npraaehing  him  for  refusing  his  invitation.  Our  poet,  after  re- 
timing a  second  apology,  passed  the  winter  in  making  preparations 
fit  this  journey ;  but  before  setting  out  he  thou^t  proper  to  make 
las  wiU.    It  was  written  with  his  own  hand  at  Padua. 

In  his  testament  he  forbids  weeping  for  his  death,  jnstly  re* 
:3arking  that  tears  do  no  good  to  the  dead,  and  may  do  harm  to 
the  livinfr.  He  asks  only  prayers  and  abns  to  the  poor  who  will 
pray  for  nim.  "  As  for  my  burial,"  he  says,  "  let  it  be  made  as 
niT  friends  think  fit.  What  signifies  it  to  me  where  my  body  is 
laid? **  He  then  makes  some  bequeste  in  iieivour  of  the  rehgious 
ordets;  and  he  founds  an  anniversary  in  his  own  church  of 
I^dna,  which  is  still  celebrated  every  year  on  the  9th  of  July. 

Then  come  his  legacies  to  his  friends.  He  bequeathes  to  the 
Lord  of  Psdua  his  picture  of  tiie  Virgin,  painted  by  Giotto; 
"  the  beanty  of  which,"  he  says,  "  is  little  known  to  the  ignorant, 
ihaoffk  the  masters  of  *art  will  never  look  upon  it  without 
admtfatian." 
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To  Donato  di  Prato  Vecchio,  master  of  grMnmar  at  Venice,  be 
leayes  all  the  money  that  he  had  lent  him.  He  bequeathes  the 
horses  he  may  have  at  his  death  to  BonzaaeUo  di  Yigoocia  and 
Lombardo  da  Sesigo,  two  friends  of  his,  citizens  of  Padoa,  wishing 
them  to  draw  lots  for  the  choice  of  the  horses.  He  avows  being 
indebtKl  to  Lombardo  da  Serigo  134  golden  dneats,  advanced  far 
the  expenses  of  his  honse.  He  also  bequeathes  to  the  same  pezBoa 
a  goblet  of  sIycx  gilt  (undoubtedly  the  same  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  had  sent  him  in  1362).  He  leaves  to  John  AbuchetA. 
warden  of  his  church,  his  great  breviary,  which  he  boo^ii  at 
Venice  f(»r  100  francs,  on  condition  that,  after  his  death,  this 
breviary  shall  remain  in  the  sacristy  for  the  use  of  the  future 
priests  of  the  church.  To  John  Boccaccio  he  bequeathes  50  gold 
noiins  of  Florence,  to  buy  him  a  winter-habit  for  hia  studies  at 
night.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  he  adds,  "  to  leave  so  small  a  sum  to  so 
great  a  man ;"  but  he  entreats  his  friends  in  g^ieral  to  impute  the 
smallness  of  their  legacies  to  that  of  his  fortune.  To  Tooiaao 
Bambasi,  of  Ferrara,  he  makes  a  present  of  his  good  lute,  that  he 
may  make  use  of  it  in  singing  tilie  praises  of  GkkL  To  Giovanni 
Dandi,  physician  of  Padua,  he  leaves  50  ducats  of  |;old«  to  buy  a 
gold  ring,  which  he  may  wear  in  remembrance  of  him. 

He  appoints  Francesco  da  Brossano,  citizen  of  Milan,  his  heir, 
and  desires  him,  not  only  as  his  heir,  but  as  his  dear  son,  to  divide 
into  two  parts  the  money  he  should  find — the  one  for  himself,  the 
other  for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  "  It  would  seem 
by  this,"  says  De  Sade,  "  that  Petrarch  would  not  mention  his 
daughter  by  name  in  a  public  will,  because  she  was  not  bom  in 
marriage."  Yet  his  shyness  to  name  her  makes  it  singnlar  that 
he  should  style  Brossano  his  son.  In  case  Brossano  should  die 
before  him,  he  appoints  Lombardo  da  Serigo  his  eventual  heir. 
De  Sade  considers  the  appointment  as  a  deed  of  trust  With 
respect  to  his  little  property  at  Vaocluse,  he  leaves  it  to  the 
hospital  in  that  diocese.  His  last  bequest  is  to  his  brother 
Gherardo,  a  Carthusian  of  Montrieux.  He  desires  his  heir  to 
write  to  him  immediately  after  his  decease,  and  to  give  him  tlie 
option  of  a  hundred  florins  of  gold,  payable  at  once,  or  by  five  or 
ten  florins  every  year. 

A  few  days  aiter  he  had  made  this  will,  he  set  out  for  Rome. 
The  pleasure  with  which  he  undertook  the  journey  made  him 
suppose  that  he  could  support  it.  But  when  he  reached  Ferrara 
he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  in  winch  he  continued  thirty  hours,  without 
sense  or  motion ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  dead.  The 
most  violent  remedies  were  used  to  restore  him  to  oonaciousneas, 
but  he  says  that  he  felt  them  no  more  than  a  statue. 

Nicholas  d'  Este  II.,  the  son  of  Obizzo,  was  at  that  time  Lord 
of  Ferraia,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Petrarch.  The  physicians 
thought  him  dead,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  grief.  The  news 
spread  to  Padua,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Pavia.    Crowds  came  from 
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tnpBtoto  lorn  heoML  Ugo  d'  Este,  the  brother  of  Nicholas,  a 
joung  nan  of  much  laeiit,  who  had  im  enthusiastio  legaxd  &k 
Pofarmt  paid  hdm  unremitting  attention  dnzinff  his  iifausa.  fie 
eoBft  three  or  fimr  tnaea  a  d^  to  see  him,  and  sent  messengers 
iinywiaiMti^  to  inqfabe  how  he  was.  Onr  poet  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  Ina  li&tathA  kindness  of  those  two  noblemen. 

Whoa  Petrarcii  was  reoovecing,  he  was  impatient  to  pnraae  his 
mate,  Ihiiii^  the  ]^i3rBioians  assured  him  thiSt  he  could  not  ^et  to 
BfliBe  aKve^  H6  -woidd  have  attempted  the  joomey  in  roite  of 
IhcirwazaiBgB,  if  Ins  strength  had  seconded  his  desires,  bnt  he 
was  VMuble  to  sit  his  horse.  They  hronght  him  back  to  Pftdua, 
kid  on  a  soft  asQi  od  a  boat  His  nnhoped-lor  zatmn  cansed  as 
nnich  sorprise  as  joy  in  that  city,  where  he  was  reoeived  by  its 
knds  tmd  ostiaena  wilh  as  nmdi  joy  as  if  he  had  come  back  nom 
the  atiwr  world.  To  ve-estaUish  Ms  health,  he  went  to  a  Tillage 
Axqaiif  sttaatod  on  the  dope  of  a  hill  feanons  for  the 

l|^  m  ita  «ir,  the  goodness  of  its  wines,  and  the  beauty  of 

tlaq^jvda.    An  eyerlusting  spring  reigns  there,  and  the  place 
MMnda  »  'View  of  pkasingly-BcatterGd  yillas.    Petrarch  ImiH 

a  hodie  on  the  high  ground  of  the  yiilBae,  and  he  added 

to  tthi  yines  of  the  coanlry  a  gxeat  nomber  of  otioer  fridt-trees.  . 
Bvltod  icaareefy  fixed  himmlf  at-  Arqnd,  when  he  pot  his  last 
haii  la  *WDikw&di  he  had  began  in  the  year  1367.  To  eiphdn 
^wAf^t^  of  <thaaworlt,  and  the  circmnstances  whioh  gaye  rise 
tsfitittmak  it  tk^oessory  to  state  what  was  the  reaiL  oaose  of  onr 
fom  (Mwif  iiiit  at  Venice.  He  appeared  there,  no  doubt,  to  lead 
n  iikaeme  fife  among  many  £riends,  whose  society  wasdehghtM 
to  Sit  Bat  there  rm^ed  in  this  dty  what  Petrareh  thought 
in  oonyersation.    The  most  ignorant  persons  were 


Kaliit  of  undenraluing  the  ftiest  geninses.  It  fills  one 
MlJIiqgVier  to  find  Petrarch  impatient  of  aUberty  of  ^ech, 
t4JN^  i^iateyer  its  abuses  maybe,  cannot  be  supporessed,  without 
SMrtkg'thli  fiberty  of  human  thought  At  Venice,  moreoyer, 
tWlpfeeophy  of  Aristotle  was  much  in  yogue,  if  doctrines  ooukL 
to  MM  'A>fttoteH«.n,  which  had  l>een  disfigured  by  commentators, 
woite  garbled  by  A^wuroes.  The  disciples  of  AyerroeS 
inriated  on-tiie  world  having  been  co>etenial  with  God, 
a  joloB  of  Mmm  and  his  bode  Of  Genesis:  ''Would 
an^uteet,"  they  said,  *' remain -fironr  ftll  ntemity  doing 
Certainly  not !  The  world's  youthfid  appearaaee  is 
its  reyohttions,  and  the  ehanges  it  has  undexgono  by 
and  conflagrations. "    "*  Those  free-tfainkets/'  fietrsvck 

"had  w  graat 'Contempt  for  Chnst  and  his  ApasQee^as 

ivfft  M  fiir  iOl  those  Who  did  noir  bow  thS  .knee  to  the  Sta^te." 
Xy^  lallM.Ihe:  doc64ne8  of' OhiiMiaQl^  IhUes,  and  fa^  and 
luavcn  the  tales  of  asses.  Finally,  they  believed  that  Rrovidence 
tdbes  no  eare  of  anything  mider  the  region  of  the  moon.  Four 
yov^VenetiaiM  of  this  sect  had  attached  themselyes  to  Petrarch, 
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who  endnied  their  society,  but  opposed  their  opinioiis.  His 
opposition  offended  them,  and  they  resolved  to  humble  him  in  the 
public  estimation.  They  constituted  themselTes  a  tribunal  to  try 
his  merits :  they  appointed  an  advocate  to  plead  for  him,  and  they 
concluded  by  determining  that  he  was  a  good  man,  but  illiterate ! 

This  affair  made  a  great  stir  at  Venice.  Petrarch  seems  at  first 
to  have  smiled  with  sensible  contempt  at  so  impertinent  a  £upe ; 
but  will  it  be  believed  that  his  Mends,  and  among  them  Donato 
and  Boccaccio,  advised  and  persuaded  him  to  treat  it  senonsly, 
and  to  write  a  book  about  it  ?  Petrarch  accordingly  put  his  pea 
to  the  subject.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  which  he  entitled  "  De  soi 
ipsius  et  aJiorum  Ignorantia  — "  (On  his  own  Ignorance,  and  on 
tliat  of  others). 

Petrarch  had  himself  fonned  the  design  of  confuting  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes;  but  he  engaged  Ludovico  Marsili,  an 
Augustine  monk  of  Florence,  to  penorm  the  task.  This  monk, 
in  Petrarch's  opinion,  possessed  great  natural  powers,  and  our 
poet  exhorts  Imn  to  write  against  that  rabid  animal  (Aveiroes^ 
who  barks  with  so  much  iuiy  against  Christ  and  his  Apostke. 
Unfortunately,  the  rabid  animals  who  write  against  the  truths  wa 
are  most  willmg  to  believe  are  difficult  to  be  killed. 

The  ffood  air  of  the  Euganean  mountains  f&iled  to  re-establish 
the  health  of  Petrarch.  He  continued  ill  during  Uie  summer  of 
1370.  John  di  Dondi,  his  physician,  or  rather  ms  friend,  for  he 
would  have  no  physician,  would  not  quit  Padua  without  going  to 
see  him.  He  wrote  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had  discovered  the 
true  cause  of  his  disease,  and  that  it  arose  from  his  eating  fruits, 
drinking  water,  and  frequent  fastings.  His  medical  adviser,  also, 
besought  him  to  abstain  from  all  salted  meats,  and  raw  frTiits,  or 
herbs.  Petrarch  easily  renounced  salted  provisions,  '*  but,  as  to 
fruits,"  he  says,  "Nature  must  have  been  a  venr  unnatural 
mother  to  give  us  such  agreeable  food,  with  such  ddightful  hues 
and  fragrance,  only  to  seduce  her  children  with  poison  covez^ 
over  with  honey." 

Whilst  Petnurch  was  thus  ill,  he  received  news  very  unlikely 
to  forward  his  recovery.  The  Pope  took  a  sudden  resolution  to 
return  to  Avignon.  That  city,  in  concert  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  sent  him  vessels  to 
convey  him  to  Avionon.  Urban  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  condnct 
the  necessiiy  of  miudnff  peace  between  the  crowns  of  France  and 
England,  but  no  one  doubted  that  the  love  of  his  own  countiy, 
the  difficulty  of  inuring  himself  to  the  climato  of  Rome,  the 
enmity  and  rebellious  character  of  the  Italians,  and  the  importu- 
nities of  his  Cardinals,  were  the  true  cause  of  his  return.  He 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy ;  but  St  Bridget 
had  told  him  that  if  he  went  to  Avignon  he  ^ould  die  soon  after- 
wards, and  it  so  happened  that  her  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  the 
Pope  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  I^vence  was  seized  with  a 
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BMfftel  afaiMS,  and  died  on  the  19tih  of  December,  1370.  In  the 
eoane  of  his  pontifieate,  he  had  received  two  singalar  honours. 
The  Emperar  of  the  West  had  performed  the  office  of  his  equerry, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  East  abjured  schism,  acknowledging  him 
as  nimate  of  the  whole  Ghristuji  Church. 

Ihe  Cardinals  chose  as  Urban's  successor  a  man  who  did 
hoaour  to  their  election,  namely,  Pietro  Bogero,  nephew  of 
Ckflaeat  VI.,  id^o  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XI.  Petrarch  knew 
him,  he  had  seen  him  at  Pftdua  in  1367,  when  the  Cardinal  was 
an  his  way  to  Home,  and  rejoiced  at  his  accession.  The  new 
Ptetiff  canaed  a  letter  to  be  written  to  our  poet,  expressing  hia 
viflh  to  see  him,  and  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

In  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  his  friend  Francesco 

Bnmi  we  percetre  that  Petrarch  is  not  quite  so  indifferent  to  the 

ffood  thii^  of  the  world  as  the  general  tenor  of  his  letters  would 

lead  us  to  imaoine.    He  writes : — "  Were  I  to  say  that  I  want 

means  to  lead  the  life  of  a  canon,  I  should  be  wrong,  but  when  I 

sty  that  my  ain^e  self  have  more  acquaintances  than  all  the 

chapter  put  together,  and,  consequently,  that  I  am  put  to  more 

npensea  in  the  way  of  hospiUdity,  then  I  am  right.    This  em- 

baxiasament  increases  every  day,  and  my  resources  diminish.    I 

hsTa  made  Tain  efforts  to  free  myself  from  my  difficulties.    My 

prebead,  it  is  true,  yields  me  more  bread  and  wine  than  I  need 

in  my  own  consumptian.    I  can  even  sell  some  of  it.    But  my 

expenaes  are  yeiy  considerable.     I  have  never  less  than  two 

hinses,  usuaUy  five  or  six  amanuenses.    I  have  only  three  at  this 

VMNMnt.    It  is  because  I  could  find  no  more.    Here  it  is  easier 

to  find  a  painter  than  an  amanuensis.    I  have  a  venerable  priest, 

«to  never  quits  me  when  I  am  at  church.    Sometimes  when  I 

coont  upon  dining  with  him  alone,  behold,  a  crowd  of  guests  will 

ciome  in.    I  must  give  them  something  to  eat,  and  I  must  tell 

them  amusing  stories,  or  else  pass  for  being  proud  or  avaricious. 

**  I  am  dearons  to  found  a  little  oratory  for  the  Virain  Mary ; 

and  shall  do  so,  though  I  should  sell  or  pawn  my  books.    After 

tbat  I  shaU  go  to  Avignon,  if  my  strength  permits.    If  it  does 

Boi»  I  shall  send  one  of  my  people  to  the  Cardinal  Cabassole,  and 

to  foa,  that  you  may  attempt  to  accomplish  what  I  have  often 

unshed,  but  uselessly,  as  both  you  and  he  well  know.   If  the  holy 

Either  wiahes  to  stay  my  old  age,  and  put  me  into  somewhift 

better  eircamstancea,  as  he  appears  to  me  to  wish,  and  as  his  pre- 

decesBor  probiised  me,  the  thing  would  be  very  easv.   Let  him  do 

M  it  may  please  him,  much,  little,  or  nothing ;  I  shall  be  alwm 

(cotent.    Only  let  hhn  not  say  to  me  as  Clement  YI.  used  to  do, 

*  ask  what  you  wish  for.'   I  cannot  do  so,  for  several  reasons.   In 

^  first  plac«,  I  do  not  myself  know  exactly  what  would  suit  me. 

Secondly,  if  I  were  to  demand  some  vacant  place,  it  might  be 

gven  away  before  my  demand  reached  the  feet  of  his  Holiness. 

XbinDy,  I  nug^  make  a  request  that  might  displease  him.    Hia 
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extreme  IdikfaiesB  mig^t  pledge  him  to  gnat  it;  sod  I  alioidibe 
Bttde  miserable  b j  obtaining  it 

"  Let  lum  give  me,  ihen^  whatever  he  pleasea^  wilbo«t  waitng 
for  my  petitioiiing  for  it  Would  it  become  me,  at  mj  yeazs^  to  be 
a  solicitor  for  benefices,  having  never  been  so  in  my  jontk?  I 
tmst,  in  this  matter,  to  what  jou  may  do  witili  the  Cardinal 
Sabina.  You  are  the  only  Mends  who  remain  to  me  in.  timt 
eoontry.  These  tiiirtv  years  the  Cardinal  has  given  me  maiicB  of 
his  auction  and  good-wilL  I  am  about  to  write  to  him  a  km 
words  on  the  subject;  and  I  shall  refer  him  to  this  letter,  to  aav« 
my  repeating  to  him  those  miserable  httle  details  with  v^aich  I 
should  not  detain  you,  unless  it  seemed  to  be  necessaiy." 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Petrarch  heard,  with  no  small  witiafcr* 
tion,  of  the  c(mduct  of  Cardinal  Cabassole,  at  Perogia.  "Whea  tha 
Cardinal  came  to  take  leave  of  the  Fope  the  evening  before  hie 
departure  for  that  city,  he  said,  '*  Holy  iiOxer,  penmt  me  to  leooii- 
mend  Petrarch  to  you,  on  account  of  my  love  for  him.  He  ia, 
indeed,  a  man  unique  upon  earth — a  true  phoonxs.**  Scaieeiy  waa 
he  gone,  wbczL  the  Carcfinal  of  Boulogne,  making  pteasantnea  on 
the  word  phoenix,  tamed  into  ridicule  both  the  pnues  of  Cabaasole 
and  Imn  v^  was  their  object.  Francesco  Bmni,  in  wiitinig  to 
Petrarch  about  the  kindness  of  the  one  Cardinal,  tkou^t  it 
unnecessary  to  report  the  pleasantries  of  the  other.  But  Fetench, 
whcrhad  heard  of  them  from  another  quarter,  relates  them  himself 
to  Bruni,  and  says : — "  I  am  not  astonished.  This  man  loved  me 
formerlv,  and  I  was  equally  attached  to  him.  At  present  he  hates 
me,  and  I  return  his  hatred.  Would  you  know  t£e  reason  of  this 
double  change  ?  It  is  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  truQi,  and  I  am 
the  enemy  of  falsehood ;  he  dreads  the  liberty  which  inspires  me, 
and  I  detest  the  pride  with  which,  he  is  swollen.  If  our  fortunes 
were  equal,  and  if  we  were  togelher  in  a  free  place,  I  should  not 
call  myself  a  phoenix ;  for  that  title  ill  becomes  me ;  but  he  weuld 
be  an  owL  Such  peojde  as  he  imagine,  on  acoount  of  riches 
ill-acquired,  and  worse  employed,  that  they  axe  at  liberty  to  say 
what  they  please." 

In  the  letter  which  Bruni  wrote  to  Petraich,  to  apprize  him  of 
Cabassole's  departure,  and  of  whai;  he  had  said  to  the  P(^  in  his 
fovour,  he  gave  him  notice  of  the  promotion  of  twelve  new  cardi- 
nals, whom  Gregory  had  just  installed,  with  a  view  to  balance  the 
domineering  authority  of  the  others.  "And  I  fofr,"  he  adds, 
<<  that  the  Pope's  obligations  to  satiate  those  new  and  hnngty 
comers  may  retard  the  effects  of  his  good-will  towards  you." 
''Let  his  HoHness  satiate  them,"  replied  Petrarch;  **let  him 
appease  their  tiurst,  which  is  more  tium  the  Tagus,  the  Paetolns, 
and  the  ocean  itself  could  do— I  agree  to  it;  uid  let  him  not 
think  of  me.  I  am  neither  famished  nor  titirsty.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  their  leavings,  and  with  what  the  holy  fother  nay 
tlnnk  meet  to  give,  if  he  deigns  to  think  of  me." 


s:. 
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finmi  WM  rig^t.  The  Pqpe,  beset  by  applications  on  all  hands, 
had  BO  tiaie  to  think  of  Petrarch.  Bnmi  for  a  year  discontinned 
Us  conespondenee.  His  silence  vexed  our  poet.  He  wrote  to 
I,  saying,  *'  You  do  not  write  to  me,  because  you  cazmot 
te  wbai  yon  would  wish.  You  oikderstand  me  ill,  and 
da  me  injnfltiee.  I  desire  nothing,  and  I  hope  lor  nothing, 
tt  easy  death.  Nothing  is  more  ridicalons  than  on  old  mans 
swiee ;  though  «^i"g  is  mortf  common.  It  is  like  a  voyager 
■iihiBg  to  heap  n^  provisions  for  his  voyage  when  he  sees  himself 
■HswliiHg  the  end  of  it  The  holy  fiSher  has  written  me  a 
moat  oUimng  letter:  is  not  that  snffioent  lor  me  ?  I  have  not  a 
doak  of  hi^  good-will  towards  me,  but  he  is  enonnpassed  by 
pweie  who  thwBit  his  intentions.  Would  tiiat  those  persons 
oaald  know  how  mnch  I  despise  them,  and  howmncfa  I  prefer  my 
aediomiy  to  tbe  vain  grandenr  which  renders  them  so  proud  1'* 
After  a  tinde  against  his  enemies  in  pnrple,  evidently  some  of 
the  Cardinak,  he  leproaehes  Broni  for  havii^  dwelt  so  long  for 
laere  in  the  ill-flmeDing  Avignon ;  he  exhorts  him  to  leave  it,  and 
to  coBM  and  ead  his  days  at  Florence.  He  sa^  that  he  does  not 
write  to  the  Pope  for  fear  of  appearing  to  remmd  him  of  his  pro- 
•'I  have  received,'*  he  adds,  ''his  lettor  and  Apostolie 
j;  I  b^  yon  to  cammnnicato  to  his  Holiness,  in  the  clearest 
r,  tibat  I  wish  for  no  more." 

From  this  period  Petrarch's  health  was  never  re-establislmd. 
Ha  was  kngvuhing  with  wuhes  to  repair  to  Perogia,  and  to  see 
kis  dear  ficiend  the  Cardinal  Cabassole.  At  the  commencement 
of  suiting  he  mounted  a  horse,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  support 
the  jeoxney ;  but  his  weakness  was  muh  that  he  coold  only  ride  a 
^  steps.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  expressing  his  regrets,  but 
•■^u  to  enasole  himself  by  recalling  to  his  oM  friend  the  days 
<^  had  spent  together  at  Vaucfaiae,  and  their  long  walks,  in 
*nch  they  often  strayed  so  for,  that  the  servant  who  came  to  seek 
ifx  them  and  to  annonnce  that  dinner  was  ready  coold  not  find 
themtOltiie  evening. 

It  appears  from  this  epistle  that  our  poet  had  a  general  dislike 
td  caidmals.  "  Yon  are  not,"  he  tells  Cabassole,  **  like  most  of 
jfrni  brethren,  whose  heads  are  turned  b^  a  bit  of  red  doth  so  for 
*>  to  forget  tlut  they  are  mortal  men.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
as  if  hoDOiirs  rendered  yon  more  humble,  and  I  do  not  believe 
t^  yon  wonl^  change  your  mode  of  thinking  if  they  were  to  put 
^  crown  on  year  head"  The  good  Cardmal,  whom  Petrarch 
pttnti  in  sach  pV>ffli«g  cqIootb,  could  not  accustom  himself  to  the 
Canute  of  Itidy.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  foil  illy 
nddied  on  the  26th  of  August  in  the  same  year. 

Of  an  the  friends  whom  Petrarch  had  had  at  Avignon,  he  had 
Bcw  none  left  but  Mattheus  le  Long,  Archdeacon  of  Liese,  with 
^^fm  his  ties  of  friendship  had  subsisted  ever  since  they  had 
Xadiad  togeChsr  at  Bologna.    From  him  he  received  a  letter  aa 
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the  5th  of  Jannaiy,  1372,  and  in  his  answer,  dated  tiie  8am«  day 
at  Padua,  he  gives  this  picture  of  his  condition,  and  of  the  life 
which  he  led: — 

**  You  ask  ahont  my  condition — it  is  this.  I  am,  thfuilw  to 
Ood,  sufficiently  tranquil,  and  free,  unless  I  deceive  myself,  £nnn 
all  the  passions  of  my  youth.  I  enjoyed  good  health  far  a  long 
time,  but  for  two  years  past  I  have  become  infirm.  Frequently, 
those  around  me  have  believed  me  dead,  but  I  live  stall,  and 
pretty  much  the  same  as  you  have  known  me.  I  could  have 
mounted  higher ;  but  I  wished  not  to  do  so,  since  every  devation 
is  suspicious.  I  have  acquired  many  friends  and  a  good  many 
books :  I  have  lost  my  health  and  many  friends ;  l^have  spent 
some  time  at  Venice.  At  present  I  am  at  Padua,  where  I  perform 
the  frmctions  of  canon.  I  esteem  myself  happy  to  have  quitted 
Venice,  on  account  of  that  war  which  has  been  declared  between 
that  Republic  and  the  Lord  of  Padua.  At  Venice  I  should  have  been 
suspected :  here  I  am  caressed.  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  the  country,  which  I  always  prefer  to  the  town.  I  repose, 
I  write,  I  think ;  so  you  see  that  my  way  of  life  and  my  pleasures 
are  the  same  as  in  my  youth.  Having  studied  so  long,  it  is 
astonishing  that  I  have  learnt  so  little.  I  hate  nobody,  I  enw 
nobody.  In  that  first  season  of  life  which  is  fhU  of  error  and 
presumption,  I  despised  all  the  world  except  myself.  In  middle 
life,  I  despised  only  mjrself.  In  my  aged  rears,  I  despise  all  the 
world,  and  myself  most  of  all.  I  fear  only  those  whom  I  love. 
I  desire  only  a  good  end.  I  dread  a  company  of  valets  Uke  a 
troop  of  robbers.  I  should  have  none  at  all,  if  my  age  and 
weakness  permitted  me.  I  am  fein  to  shut  myself  up  in  oonoeal- 
ment,  for  I  cannot  endure  visits ;  it  is  an  honour  which  displeases 
and  wears  me  out  Amidst  the  Euganean  hills  I  have  built  a 
small  but  neat  mansion,  where  I  reckon  on  passing  quietly  the 
rest  of  my  days,  having  always  before  my  eyes  my  dead  or  absent 
friends.  To  conceal  nothing  from  you,  I  have  been  sought  after 
by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  France,  ^o  have 
given  me  pressing  invitations,  but  I  have  constantly  declined 
mem,  preferring  my  liberty  to  everything." 

In  this  letter,  Petrarch  speaks  of  a  sharp  war  that  had  arisen 
between  Venice  and  Padua.  A  Gascon,  named  Rainier,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  Venice,  having  thrown  bridges  over 
the  Brenta,  establish^  his  camp  at  Abano,  whence  he  sent  de- 
tachments to  ravage  the  lands  of  Padua.  Petrarch  was  in  great 
alarm ;  for  Arqua  is  only  two  leagues  from  Abano.  He  set  out 
on  the  15th  of  November  for  Padua,  to  put  himself  and  his 
books  under  protection.  A  friend  at  Verona  wrote  to  him, 
saying,  "  Only  write  your  name  over  the  door  of  your  house, 
and  fear  nothing;  it  will  be  your  safeguard."  The  advice,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  absurd.  Amonff  the  pillaging 
soldiery  there  were  thousands  who  could  not  have  read  the 
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poet's  name  if  they  had  seen  it  written,  and  of  those  who 
were  aoooanplished  enough  to  read,  probahly  many  who  would 
have  thought  Petrarch  as  fit  to  be  plundered  as  another  man. 
PctEKch,  uerefore,  sensibly  replied,  *\  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust 
then.  Mara  respects  not  Uie  fttvourites  of  the  Muses ;  I  have  no 
saeh  idisa  of  my  name,  as  that  it  would  shelter  me  from  the  furies 
of  mr.'*  He  was  even  in  pain  about  his  domestics,  whom  he  left 
at  Arqua,  and  who  joined  him  some  days  afterwards. 

Paniolfo  Malatesta,  leamiug  what  was  passing  in  the  Paduan 
tenitory,  and  the  danger  to  which  Petrarcn  was  exposed,  sent  to 
oiler  hna  his  horses,  and  an  escort  to  conduct  hun  to  Pesaro, 
which  was  at  that  time  his  residence.  He  was  Lord  of  Pesaro 
and  Focsombrone.  The  envoy  of  Pandolfo  found  our  poet  at 
Padna*  and  used  every  ari^ament  to  second  his  Lord's  invitation; 
but  Petrarch  excnsed  himself  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
heakh,  the  insecurity  of  the  highways,  and  the  severity  of  the 
wealher.  Besides,  lie  said  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  him  to 
leave  Padua  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  that  it  would 
expose  him  to  the  suspicion   of  cowardice,  which  he  never 


Bandnlfo  earnestly  solicited  from  Petrarch  a  copy  of  his  Italian 
woAm,  Our  poet  in  answer  says  to  him,  **  I  have  sent  to  yen  by 
jour  messenger  these  trifles  which  were  the  amusement  of  my 
youth.  They  have  need  of  all  your  indulgence.  It  is  shameful 
lor  an  old  man  to  send  you  things  of  this  nature ;  but  you  have 
earacsUy  asked  for  them,  and  can  I  refuse  you  anything  ?  With 
what  grace  could  I  deny  von  verses  which  are  current  in  the 
streets,  and  are  in  the  moutn  of  all  the  world,  who  prefer  them  to 
the  more  solid  compositions  that  I  have  produced  in  my  riper 
yean?"  This  letter  is  dated  at  Padua,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1373.    Puidolfb  Malatesta  died  a  short  time  after  receiving  it. 

Several  Powers  interfered  to  mediate  peace  between  Venice 
and  Padua,  but  their  negotiations  ended  in  nothing,  the  spirits  of 
both  be&igerents  were  so  embittered.  The  Pope  had  sent  as  his 
Bvado  lot  this  purpose  a  young  professor  of  law,  named 
Unzzone  da  Thiene,  who  was  acquainted  with  Petrarch.  He 
lodgMl  with  our  poet  when  he  came  to  Padua,  and  he  communi- 
ctled  to  him  some  critical  remarks  which  had  been  written  at 
Avignon  on  Petrarch's  letter  to  Pope  Urban  V.,  congratulating 
ioB  on  his  retinn  to  Borne.  A  French  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Bemsid  paoed  te  the  author  of  this  work.  As  it  spoke  irrs- 
vently  of  Italy,  it  stirred  up  the  bile  of  Petrarch,  and  made  him 
mane  the  pen  with  his  siddy  hand.  His  answer  to  the  offensive 
stodnctiom  glows  with  anger,  and  is  harsh  even  to  abusiveness. 
Ue  declaims,  as  mnaL  in  &vonr  of  Italy,  which  lie  adored,  and 
s^uast  Franoe,  which  he  disliked. 

Afier  a  saspeoaion  the  war  was  again  conducted  with  fury,  till 
at  Isft  a  peace  was  signed  at  Venice  on  the  Hth  of  September, 
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1878.  The  oonditionB  were  httrd  and  kmniliating  to  the  diief  d 
Pkidna.  The  third  article  ordained  thai  he  ahonllcQine  m  penoB, 
or  send  his  son,  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Venetian  BepnUie  lor  the 
insults  he  had  offered  her,  and  swear  inviolahle  £delitj  to  ha. 
The  Carrara  sent  his  son  Francesco  Novello,  and  jaeqneated 
Petrarch  to  accompany  him.  Our  poet  had  no  fteat  wish  to  da 
60,  and  had  too  good  an  excuse  in  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
was  still  very  fluctoating,  hut  the  Ihnnce  importuned  him,  and  hi 
thought  that  he  could  not  refuse  a  favour  to  such  a  Mend. 

Francesco  Noyello,  accompanied  by  Petraroh,  and  by  a  mat 
suite  of  Paduan  gentlemen,  arrived  at  Venioe  on  the  27Si  of 
September,  where  they  were  well  received,  especially  the  poet. 
On  the  following  day  the  chiefSs  of  the  maiden  laty  gave  him  a* 
public  audience.  But,  whether  the  mtjesfy  of  the  Ve&^iaB 
Senate  affected  Petrarch,  or  his  illness  returned  by  aocident,  so  it 
was  that  he  could  not  deliver  the  speech  which  he  had  prepaied, 
for  his  memory  fiuled  him.  But  the  universal  desire  to  near  him 
induced  the  Senators  to  postpone  their  sitting  to  the  ftJlowing 
day.  He  then  spoke  with  energy,  and  was  extremely  wplanded. 
Franceso  Novello  begged  pardon,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

Francesco  da  Canara  loved  and  revered  Petrarch,  and  naed  to 
go  frequently  to  see  him  without  ceremony  in  his  smaD  mansioB 
at  Arqua.  The  Prince  one  day  complained  to  him  that  he  had 
written  for  all  the  world  excepting  himself.  Petrarch  though 
long  and  seriously  about  what  he  should  compose  that  mi^ 
please  the  Carrara;  but  the  task  was  embamssing.  To jpnise 
tiim  directly  might  seem  sycophantish  and  fulsome  to  the  Pdnoe 
himself.  To  censure  him  would  be  still  more  indelioate.  To 
escape  the  difficulty,  he  projected  a  treatise  on  the  best  mode  of 
ooveming  a  State,  and  on  the  qualities  required  xu  the  person  who 
has  such  a  charge.  This  subject  furnished  occasion  for  giving 
indirect  praises,  and,  at  the  same  time,  £ar  pointing  out  soom 
defects  which  he  had  remarked  iu  his  patron's  government. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  excellent  maTims  re- 
spectinff  government  iu  this  treatise,  and  that  it  was  a  landahle 
work  mr  the  fourteenth  century.  But  since  that  period  the 
subject  has  been  so  often  discussed  by  minds  of  the  first  order, 
that  we  should  look  in  vain  into  Petrarch's  Essay  for  any  trotiis 
that  have  escaped  their  observation.  Nature  ofGars  herself  in 
virgin  beauty  to  the  primitive  poet  But  abstract  tru^  ccbmb 
not  to  the  philosopher,  till  she  has  been  tried  by  tiie  test  of 
time. 

After  his  return  firom  Venice,  Pstnirch  only  langushed.  A 
low  fever,  that  undermined  his  constitution,  left  him  but  shoit 
intervals  of  health,  but  made  no  change  in  his  mode  of  life ;  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  reading  or  writing.  It  doei 
not  appear,  however,  that  he  composed  any  work  in  the  eonrse 
of  the  year  1874.    A  few  letters  to  Bocoacoio  an  all  that  can  be 
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tneed  to  his  p&i  during  that  period.  Thdr  date  is  not  marked 
in  diem,  but  they  were  certainly  written  shortly  before  his  death. 
None  of  tiiem  possess  any  particnlar  interest,  excepting  that 
alwajB  in  which  he  mentions  the  Decameron. 

ft  fleems  at  first  sight  not  a  little  astonishing  that  Petrarch, 
who  had  been  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  Boccaccio 
for  twenty-four  years,  should  never  till  now  have  read  his  best 
wnrL  ^f^ij^  did  not  Boccaccio  send  him  his  Decameron  long 
before  ?  The  scdntion  of  this  question  must  be  made  by  ascribing 
the  drcmnstance  to  the  author's  sensitiye  respect  for  the  austerely 
moral  ehftiBcter  of  omr  poet. 

It  IB  not  known  by  what  accident  the  Decameron  fell  into 
Fetruch's  hands,  during  the  heat  of  the  war  between  Venice  and 
IMna.  Syen  then  his  occupations  did  not  permit  him  to  peruse 
it  tboroughly ;  he  only  slightiy  ran  through  it,  after  which  he  says 
in  hiflL  letter  to  Boccaccio,  "  I  have  not  read  your  book  with  suffi- 
cient attention  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it ;  but  it  has  given 
me  gremt  pleasure.  That  which  is  too  free  in  the  work  is  suffi- 
dently  excusable  for  the  age  at  which  you  wrote  it,  for  its  elegant 
hatgfamfe,  for  the  levifcy  of  the  subject,  for  the  class  of  readers  to 
wbcni  It  is  suited.  Besides,  in  the  midst  of  much  gay  and  pla^fiil 
matter,  several  grave  and  pious  thoughts  are  to  be  found.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the 
beginxdng  and  the  end.  The  description  which  you  give  of  the 
«tale  of  our  country  during  the  plague,  appeared  to  me  most  true 
and  most  pathetic.  The  story  which  forms  the  conclusion  made 
«o  vivid  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  wished  to  get  it  by  heart,  in 
order  to  repeat  it  to  some  of  my  friends.** 

Petrarch,  perceiving  that  this  touching  story  of  Griseldis  made 
an  impression  on  all  me  world,  had  an  idea  of  translatinff  it  into 
LatiB,  for  those  who  knew  not  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  mllowing 
anecdote  respecting  it  is  told  by  Petruch  himself: — "  One  of  his 
friindfl,  a  man  of  Imowledge  and  intellect,  undertook  to  read  it  to  a 
company ;  but  he  had  hardly  got  into  the  midst  of  it,  when  his 
team  would  not  permit  him  to  continue.  Again  he  tried  to  resume 
the  reading,  but  with  no  better  success." 

Another  friend  from  Verona  having  heard  what  had  be&llen 
ibe  Paduan,  wished  to  try  the  same  experiment ;  he  took  up  the 
coMiPOBition,  and  read  it  aloud  from  beginning  to  end  without  the 
smauest  change  of  voice  or  countenance,  and  said,  in  returning 
the  book,  **  It  must  be  owned  that  this  is  a  touching  story,  and  1 
thould  have  wept,  also,  if  I  believed  it  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  clearly 
a  faihUe.  There  never  was  and  there  never  will  be  such  a  woman 
as  rhiaeldis.*** 

This  letter,  which  Petrarch  sent  to  Boccaccio,  accompanied  by 

•  Tte  it  tlM  Mory  oC  Um  patimt  OriMl,  wUch  it  fuaiUar  In  almoBt  «Tcry  Us- 
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a  Latin  traii8la4ion  of  his  story,  is  dated,  in  a  MS.  of  the  French 
King's  library,  the  8th  of  June,  1374.  It  is  perhaps,  the  last  letter 
mrhich  he  ever  wrote.  He  complains  in  it  of  ''mischievous 
people,  who  opened  packets  to  read  the  letters  contained  in  them, 
and  copied  what  they  pleased.  ProceediDg  in  their  licence,  thov 
even  spared  themselves  the  trouble  of  transcription,  and  kept  the 
packets  themselves."  Petrarch,  indignant  at  those  violators  of 
the  rights  and  confidence  of  society,  took  the  resolution  of  wiitiii|f 
no  more,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  fiiends  and  epistolary  correspond- 
enoe,  "  Valete  amici,  valete  epistohe." 

Petrarch  died  a  veiy  short  time  after  despatching  this  letter. 
His  biographers  and  contemporary  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  day  of  his  demise,  but  the  probabihty  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
the  18th  of  July.  Many  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  that  be  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  Lombardo  da  Serigo,  whom  Phihp  Villani 
and  Giauozzo  Manetti  make  their  authority  for  an  absurd  tra- 
dition connected  with  his  death.  They  pretend  that  when  lie 
breathed  his  last  several  persons  saw  a  white  cloud,  like  the 
smoke  of  incense,  rise  to  the  roof  of  his  chapber,  where  it 
stopped  for  some  time  and  then  vanished,  a  nuracle.  they  ad«i, 
clearly  proving  that  his  soul  was  acceptable  to  God,  and  ascended 
to  heaven.  Giovanni  Manzini  gives  a  different 'accoimL  He 
says  that  Petrarch's  people  found  him  in  his  library,  sitting  with 
iiis  head  reclining  on  a  book.  Having  often  seen  him  in  this  at- 
titude, they  were  not  alarmed  at  first ;  but,  soon  finding  that  he 
exhibited  no  signs  of  life,  they*  gave  way  to  their  sorrow.  Ac- 
cording to  Domenico  Aretino,  who  was  much  attached  to  Petrarch, 
and  was  at  that  time  at  Padua,  so  that  he  may  be  regarded  as 
^ood  authority,  his  death  was  occasioned  b^  apoplexy. 

The  news  of  liis  decease  made  a  deep  mipreasion  throagfaomt 
Italy ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Arqua  and  Padua,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Euganean  hills.  Their  people  hastened  in  crowds  to 
say  their  last  duties  to  the  man  who  had  honoured  their  country 
by  his  residence.  Francesco  da  Carrara  repaired  to  Arqua  with 
all  his  nobility  to  assist  at  his  obsequies.  The  Bishop  went 
thither  with  his  chapter  and  with  all  his  clergn^f  and  the  conunon 
people  flocked  together  to  share  in  the  generu  mourning. 

The  body  of  Petrarch,  clad  in  red  satin,  which  was  the  dress 
of  the  canons  of  Padua,  supported  by  sixteen  doctors  on  a  luer 
covered  with  doth  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine,  was  carried  to 
the  parish  church  of  Axqua,  which  was  fitted  up  in  a  Tntt«i>i»r 
suitable  to  the  ceremony.  After  the  funeral  oration  had  been 
pronounced  by  Bonaventiura  da  Praga,  of  the  order  of  the  hermits 
of  St.  Auguslin,  the  corpse  was  interred  in  a  chapel  whidi  Pe- 
trarch himself  had  erected  in  the  parish  church  in  iionoar  of  the 
Virgin.  A  short  time  afterwards,  Francesco  Brossano,  havin:; 
caused  a  tomb  of  marble  to  be  raised  on  four  pillars  opposite 
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Id  flie  same  church,  transferred  the  body  to  that  spot,  and  en- 
grtYed  over  it  on  epitaph  in  some  bad  Latin  lines,  the  rhyming 
of  wiadk  is  their  greatest  merit.  In  the  year  1637,  Paul  Valde- 
zacdu,  proprietor  of  the  house  and  grounds  of  Petrarch  at  Ar(][uay 
caused  a  bust  of  bronze  to  be  placed  above  his  mausoleum. 

In  the  year  1630,  his  monument  was  violated  by  some  sacri- , 
kflioiis  thieves,  who  carried  off  some  of  his  bones  for  the  sake  of 
anliDg  them.    The  Senate  of  Venice  severely  punished  the  de- 
lioqiKntB,  and  by  their  decree  upon  the  subject  testified  their 
da^  respect  for  the  remams  of  this  great  man. 

The  moment  .the  poet's  will  was  opened,  Brossano,  his  heir, 
htstened  to  forward  to  his  friends  the  httle  legacies  which  had 
been  left  them ;  among  the  rest  his  fifty  florins  to  Boccaccio.  The 
answer  of  that  most  interesting  man  is  characteristic  of  his  sensi- 
hihtv,  whilst  it  mihappily  shows  him  to  be  approaching  the  close  of 
b»  fife  (tor  he  survived  Petrarch  but  a  year),  in  pain  and  extreme 
debility.  "  My  first  impulse,"  he  says  to  Brossano,  "  on  hearing  of 
tiie  decease  of  my  master,"  so  he  alwajrs  denominated  our  poet, 
''WIS  to  have  hastened  to  his  tomb  to  bid  him  mv  last  adieu,  and 
to  mix  my  tears  .with  yours.  But  ever  since  I  lectured  in  pub- 
Sc  on  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  which  is  now  ten  months^ 
I  have  sufiierdd  under  a  malady  which  has  so  weakened  and 
channd  me,  that  yon  would  not  recognise  me.  I  have  totally 
lost  the  stoutness  and  complexion  which  I  had  when  you  saw  me 
at  Venice.  My  leanness  is  extreme,  my  sight  is  dim,  my  hands 
fffaake^  and  my  knees  totter,  so  that  I  can  hardly  drag  mjrself  to 
mv  eoontry-honse  at  Certaldo,  where  I  only  languish.  After  read- 
nv  yovr  letter,  I  wept  a  whole  night  for  my  d^  master,  not  on 
his  own  account,  for  his  piety  permits  us  not  to  doubt  that  he  is. 
BOW  happy,  but  for  myscif  and  for  his  friends  whom  he  has  left 
in  this  world,  like  a  vessel  in  a  stormy  sea  without  a  pilot  By 
■V  own  gnef  I  judge  of  yours,. and  of  that  of  Tullia,  my  beloved 
filter,  your  wovUiy  spous^.  I  envy  Arqua  the  happiness  of  hold- 
^  deposited  in  her  soil  him  whose  heart  was  the  abode  of  the 
Maaes,  and  the  sanctuary  of  philosophy  and  eloquence.  That 
^^Uage,  searcely  known  to  Padua,  will  henceforth  be  famed 
throQghout  the  world.  Men  will  respect  it  like  Mount  Pausilippo 
lor  entitaining  the  aahes  of  Virgil,  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  for 
pwisiiuii  tiM  tomb  of  Ovid,  and  Smyrna  for  its  being  believed 
to  be  the  mirial-plaoe  of  Homer."  Among  other  things,  Boccacdo 
ttfsins  what  hma  become  of  his  divine  poem  entitled  Africa,  and 
*wher  it  had  been  eommitted  to  the  flames,  a  fote  with  which 
i^iuch,  from  exeesB  of  delicacy,  often  threatened  his  compo* 


From  this  letter  it  appears  that  this  epic,  to  which  he  owed 
the  borel  and  no  small  part  of  his  living  reputation,  had  not  jret 
ben  published,  with  the  exeeption  of  thirty-four  verses,  which 
had  appesnd  at  Nrales  through  the  indiscretion  of  Barbatus. 
Boceaedo  said  that  Petrarch  kept  it  contanually  locked  up»  and 
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had  been  serenl  timfls  inoUned  to  bom  it  Tfatf  «iiilior  ol  the 
Decameron  himself  did  not  long  smriTe  his  master ;  he  died  the 
21st  of  December,  1875. 

Petrardi  so  far  sneceeded  in  dealing  the  rood  to  the  study  of 
antiquities,  as  to  descorve  the  title  whim  he  jnstly  retains  of  the 
restorer  of  classical  learning;  nor  did  his  enthnsiawn  for  ancient 
monuments  preTont  hhn  from  describing  them  with  critical  taste. 
He  gave  an  impulse  to  ihe  stady  of  geogn»hy  by  his  Itineraiiam 
Syriacum.  Tluit  science  had  been  partially  revived  in  tiie  pie- 
ceding  century,  by  the  publication  ol  Marco  Polo's  travels,  and 
journeys  to  distant  countries  had  been  accomplished  more  fre- 
quently than  before,  not.  oolj  bv  reli^us  missicmanes,  but  by 
pilgrims  who  travelled  from  purely  rational  curiosity :  bat  both  of 
these  classes  of  travellers,  especially  the  religionists,  dealt  pro- 
fusely in  the  marvellous ;  and  their  fidsehoods  were  fiErthcr  ex- 
aggerated by  copyists,  who  wished  to  profit  by  the  sale  of  M SS. 
describing  their  adventures.  As  an  instance  of  the  doobtfdl 
wonders  related  by  wayfaring  men,  may  be  noticed  what  is  told  of 
Octorico  da  Pordenone,  who  met,  at  Trebizond,  with  a  maa  who 
had  trained  four  thousand  partridges  to  foUow  him  on  joameya  for 
three  days  together,  who  gathered  around  like  chickens  vdieK  he 
slept,  and  who  returned  home  after  he  had  sold  to  tiie  Cmpexor 
as  many  of  them  as  his  imperial  majesty  chose  to  select. 

His  treatise,  **  De  Bemediis  utriusque  Fortunn  '*  (On  the 
Bemedies  for  both  Extremes  of  Fortune)  was  one  of  his  great 
imdertakincB  in  the  solitude  of  Yauduse,  though  it 'was  not 
finished  till  many  years  afterwards,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  Azzo 
Correggio.  Here  he  borrows,  of  course,  largely  from  tiie  aneienta : 
at  the  same  time  he  treats  us  to  some  observations  on  hvmmn 
nature  sufficiently  original  to  keep  his  work  from*the  dzynsBs  of 
plagiarism. 

His  treatise  on  "  A  Solitaiy  Lifi»  "  was  written  as  an  apology 
for  his  own  love  of  retirement — ^retirement,  not  sc^tode,  for 
Petrarch  had  the  social  feeling  too  strongly  in  his  nature  to  desire 
a  perfect  hermitage.  He  loved  to  have  a  friend  now  and  then 
b^de  him,  to  whom  he  might  say  how  sweet  is  soUtade.  Bven 
his  deepest  retirement  in  the  '*  shut-up  valley  **  was  ooeaaionnllT 
visited  by  dear  friends,  with  whom  his  discourse  was  so  intareatiz^ 
that  they  wandered  in  the  woods  so  long  md  so  far,  that  the 
servant  could  not  find  them  to  announce  that  tiiair  dinner  wns 
ready.  In  his  n^yturous  praise  of  living  alone,  our  poet,  tliei»> 
fore,  says  more  than  he  sincerely  meant;  he  hlrad  retirenMnt,  to 
be  sure,  but  then  it  was  with  somebody  within  reach  of  bias*  like 
the  young  lady  in  Miss  Porter's  novel,  who  was  fond  of  solitade, 
and  walked  much  in  Hyde  Park  by  herself  with  her  footman  be- 
hind her. 

His  treatise,  *'  De  Otio  Beligiosorum,"  was  written  in  1858, 
after  an  agreeable  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  monk.  It  is  n 
commendation  of  the  monastic  lifo.    He  may  be  found,  I  dnce 
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ny,  to  «zaggeBBtB  the  blesBing  of  that  mode  of  life  which,  in  po- 
yovikm  to  our  inereasiiig  actiTity  and  intelligence,  has  simk  in 
the  estimalian  of  Protestant  society,  so  that  we  compare  the  whole 
monkiah  frmteznity  with  the  drones  in  a  hive,  an  ignaviun  peons, 
whom  the  odier  bees  are  right  in  expelling. 

TImki^  I  shall  never  pretend  to  he  the  translator  of  Petareh, 
I  neoa  not,  after  wrxtmg  his  Life,  from  giving  a  sineere  account 
of  the  imprssnion  wiium  his  poetrj  prodnces  on  my  mind.  I 
httre  stndied  the  Italian  language  with  assiduiiy,  though  perhaps 
act  a  later  period  of  my  life  thim  enables  the  ear  to  be  perfettty 
sensitiTe  to  its  harmony,  for  it  is  in  youth,  nay,  almost  in  child- 
hood akne,  that  the  mdody  and  felicitons  expressions  of  any 
toBgao  can  touch  oor  devest  sensibility ;  but  sml  I  have  stndied 
it  indi  pains — ^I  beheTe  I  can  thoroughly  appreciate  Dante;  I 
can  peroeive  modi  in  Petrarch  that  is  eleyated  and  tender; 
and  I  appioach  the  subject  unconscious  of  the  slightest  splenetio 


I  deuBur  to  eaUing  him  the  first  of  modem  poets  who  refined 
dignified  the  language  of  love.  Dante  had  certainly  set  him 
she  exflople.  It  is  true  that,  compared  with  his  brothers  of  clas- 
aieal  antiquity  in  loTe-poetry,  he  appears  like  an  Abel  of  purity 
ofiiering  innocent  incense  at  Uie  side  of  so  many  Cains  making  their 
canal  sacrifices.  TibuHus  idone  anticipates  his  tenderness.  At 
the  same  time,  wlule  Petrarch  is  purer  than  those  classical  loTcrs, 
he  is  nerer  so  natural  as  they  sometimes  are  when  their  passages 
are  least  objectionable,  and  the  sun-bursts  of  his  real,  mainly,  and 
nateisl  hnman  lore  seem  to  me  often  to  come  to  us  struggling 
Umwgh  the  donds  of  Platonism. 
I  win  not  expatiate  on  the  eoneeUi  that  may  be  oljected  to  in 
of  his  sonnets,  for  ther  are  so  often  in  such  close  con> 
li  exouisitely  fine  thoughts,  that,  in  tearing  away  the 
we  mii^  be  in  dan^r  of  snapping  the  flower. 
I  feel  hltle  inclined,  besides,  to  dwell  on  Petrarch's  feults  with 
dilation  of  vision  which  sees  in  Ihe  dark  what  would 
otfiar  eyes  in  dayli^t,  for,  if  I  could  make  out  the  strongest 
case  against  him,  1  should  still  ha^e  to  answer  this  ques- 
How  comes  it  that  Petrarch's  poetir,  in  spite  of  all  these 
baa  been  the  fevourite  of  tile  world  fer  nearly  five  hundred 


80  stmng  a  legavd  for  Petrarch  is  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Italy, 

hiB  lenown  has  grown  up  Hhe  an  oak  which  has  reached 

aaoadst  the  storms  of  ages,  and  fears  not  decay  from 

oentnries.    One  of  tiie  Ugh  charms  of  his  poetical  ian- 

ita  pve  and  melting  melody,  a  charm  untransferable  to 

aay  iMve  northern  tongue. 

No  ooatemation  of  words  will  charm  the  ear  unless  they  faring 
mka±  Aon^ite  of  corresponding  sweetness  to  the  mind;  nor 
eeold  the  flaoet  sonoious,  Tapid  Tsrses  be  changed  into  poetry  if 
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they  were  set  to  the  music  of  the  Spheres.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Petrarch  has  inteUectoal  graces  of  thought  and 
spiritual  felicities  of  diction,  without  which  his  tactics  in  the  mere 
march  of  words  would  he  a  worthless  skilL 

The  love  of  Petrarch  was  misplaced,  hut  its  utterance  was  at 
once  80  fervid  and  delicate,  and  its  enthusiasm  so  enduring,  that 
the  purest  minds  feel  justified  in  abstracting  from  their  conside- 
ration the  unhappiness  of  the  attachment,  and  attending  only  to 
its  devout  fidelity.  Among  his  deepest  admirers  we  wall  find 
women  of  virtue  above  suspicion,  who  are  willing  to  fozget  his 
Laura  hein^  married,  or  to  forgive  the  circumstance  for  the  elo- 
quence of  his  courtship  and  the  unwavering  faith  of  his  affection. 
Nor  is  this  predilection  for  Petrarch  the  result  of  female  vanity 
and  the  mere  love  of  homage.  No ;  it  is  a  wise  instinctive  con- 
sciousness iu  women  that  the  offer  of  love  to  them,  without  enthu- 
siasm, refinement,  and  oomtancy,  is  of  no  value  at  alL  Without 
these  qualities  in  their  wooers,  tiiey  are  the  slaves  of  the  stronger 
sex.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  ffratefol  to  Petrarch 
for  holding  up  tibe  perfect  image  of  a  lover,  and  that  they  regard 
him  as  a  friend  to  that  passion,  on  the  delicacy  and  constancy  of 
which  die  happiness,  the  most  hallowed  ties,  and  tiie  very  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  depend. 

In  modem  Italian  criticism  there  are  two  schools  of  taste,  whose 
respective  partizans  may  be  called  the  Petrarclusts  and  the  Dante- 
ists.  The  latter  allege  that  Petrarch's  amatory  poetry,  from  its 
platonic  and  mystic  character,  was  best  suited  to  the  age  of 
cloisters,  of  dreaming  voluptuaries,  and  of  men  living  under 
tyrannical  Governments,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were  op- 
pressed and  disffuised.  The  genius  of  Dante,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  say,  appeak  to  all  that  is  hold  and  natural  in  the  human 
breast,  and  tiiey  trace  the  grand  revival  of  his  popularity  in  our 
own  times  to  the  re-awakened  spirit  of  Hberty.  C5n  this  side  of  the 
question  the  most  eminent  Italiian  scholars  and  poets  are  certainly 
ranged.  The  most  gifted  man  of  that  country  with  whom  I  was 
ever  personally  acquainted,  Ugo  Foscolo,  was  a  vehement  Dante- 
ist  Yet  his  copious  memory  was  well  stored  with  many  a  sonnet 
of  Petrarch,  which  he  could  repeat  by  heart ;  and  with  all  his 
Danteism,  he  infused  the  deepest  tones  of  admiration  into  his 
recitation  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnets. 

And  altogether,  Foscolo,  though  a  cautious,  is  a  candid  admirer 
of  our  poet-  He  says,  "  The  harmonv,  elegance,  and  perfectioii 
of  his  poetiT  are  the  result  of  long  labour ;  hut  its  ori^nal  con- 
ceptions and  pathos  always  sprang  from  the  sudden  inspiration  of 
a  deep  and  powerful  passion.  By  an  attentive  perusal  of  all  the 
writinigs  of  Petrarch,'  it  may  be  reduced  almost  to  a  certainty  that« 
bjr  dwelling  perpetually  on  the  same  ideas,  and  by  allowing  his 
mind  to  prey  incessantiv  on  itself;  the  whole  train  of  his  fedings 
and  reflections  acquired  one  strong  character  and  tone,  and,  if 
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he  was  ever  able  to  suppress  them  for  a  time,  they  returned  to 
}ihn  with  increased  violence;  that,  to  tranquillize  this  agitated 
state  of  his  mind»  he,  in  the  first  instance,  communicated  in  a  free 
and  loose  manner  all  that  he  thought  and  felt,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  intimate  Mends ;  that  he  afterwards  reduced  these 
namtives,  with  more  order  and  description,  into  Latin  verse; 
and  that  he,  lastly,  perfected  them  wiu  a  greater  profusion  of 
imagery  and  more  art  in  his  Italian  poetry,  the  composition  of 
which  at  first  served  only,  as  he  frequently  says,  to  divert  and 
mitigate  all  his  afflictions.  We  may  thus  understand  the  perfect 
concord  which  prevails  in  Petrarch's  poetry  between  Nature  and 
Art ;  between  tne  accuracy  of  faci  and  the  ma^c  of  invention ; 
between  depth  and  perspicuity ;  between  devourmg  passion  and 
calm  meditation.  It  is  precisely  because  the  poetiy  of  Petrarch 
originally  sprang  from  the  heart  that  his  passion  never  seems  fic- 
titious or  cold,  notwithstanding  the  profuse  ornament  of  his  style, 
or  the  metaphysical  elevation  of  his  thoughts." 

I  quote  Ugo  Foscolo,  because  he  is  not  only  a  writer  of  strong 
I^oetic  feeling  as  well  as  piulosopliic  judgment,  but  he  is  pre- 
eminent in  that  Italian  critical  school  nmo  see  the  merits  of 
IVtrarch  in  no  exaggerated  light,  but,  on  the  whole,  prefer  Dante 
to  him  as  a  poet.  ^Petrarch's  love -poetry,  Foscolo  remarks,  may 
be  considered  as  the  intermediate  link  between  that  of  the  clas- 
sics and  the  modems.  «  <?  «  *  Petrarch  both  feels  like  the 
ancient  and  philosophizes  like  the  modem  poets.  When  he 
I^aints  after  the  manner  of  the  classics,  he  is  equal  to  them. 

I  despair  of  ever  seeing  in  English  verse  a  translation  of  Pe- 
trarch a  Italian  poetry  that  shall  be  adequate  and  popular.  The 
term  adequate,  of  course,  always  applies  to  tlie  translation  of 
uennine  poetiy  in  a  subdued  sense.  It  means  tlie  best  that  can 
bo  expected,  after  making  allowance  for  that  escape  of  etherial 
spirit  which  is  inevitable  in  the  transfer  of  poetic  Uioughts  from 
one  language  to  another.  The  word  popular  is  also  to  he  taken 
in  a  limited  meaning  regarding  all  translations.  Cowper  s  ballad 
<-»f  John  Gilpin  is  twenty  times  more  popular  than  his  Homer ; 
vet  the  latter  work  is  deservedly  popular  in  comparison  with  the 
liulk  of  translations  from  antiqmty.  The  same  tlung  may  be  said 
of  Gary's  Dante ;  it  is,  like  Cowper*s  Homer,  as  adequate  and 
popular  as  translated  poetiy  can  be  expected  to  be.  Yet  I  doubt 
if  either  of  those  poets  could  have  succeeded  so  well  with  Pe- 
trarch. Lady  Dacre  has  shown  much  grace  and  iugenuity  in 
the  passages  of  our  poet  which  she  has  versified ;  but  she  could 
not  tiansfer  into  English  those  graces  of  Petrarchan  diction, 
wldch  are  mostly  inti-ansferable.  She  could  not  bring  the  Italian 
language  along  with  her. 

Is  not  this,  it  mav  be  asked,  a  proof  that  Petrarch  is  not  so 
penmne  a  poet  as  Homer  and  Dante,  since  his  charm  depends 
upon  the  delicftcuw  of  diction  that  evaporate  in  the  transfer  from 
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tongue  to  tongae,  more  than  on  hardy  thoo^ts  that  will  take 
root  in  any  language  to  which  they  are  transplanted  ?  In  a  gene- 
ral view,  I  agree  with  this  proposition ;  yet,  what  we  call  Maa- 
tons  diction  can  never  have  a  potent  charm  without  refined 
thoughts,  which,  like  essential  odours,  may  be  too  impalpable  to 
bear  tranafasion.  Bums  has  the  happiest  imaginable  Scottish 
diction ;  yet,  what  true  Scotsman  would  bear  to  see  him  done  into 
French  ?  And,  with  the  exception  of  German,  what  language 
has  done  justice  to  Shakespeare  ? 

The  reader  must  be  a  true  Petrarchist  who  is  uncwiwdoos  of  a 
general  similarity  in  the  character  of  his  sonnets,  which,  in  the 
long  perusal  of  tliem.  amounts  to  monotony.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  said  that  this  monotonous  similarity  impresses  the 
mind  of  Petrarch's  reader  exactly  ia  proportion  to  the  slendemess 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  poet.  Does  he  approach  Petrarch  s 
sonnets  for  the  first  time,  they  will  probably  appear  to  him  all  as 
like  to  each  other  as  the  sheep  of  a  flock ;  but,  when  he  becomes 
more  familiar  witli  them,  he  will  perceive  an  interesting  indivi- 
duality ia  every  sonnet,  and  will  discriminate  their  individual  cha- 
racter as  precisely  as  the  shepherd  can  distingniRb  every  single 
sheep  of  his  flock  by  its  voice  and  £eice.  It  would  be  rather 
tedious  to  pull  out,  one  by  one,  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  our 
poet's  flock  of  sonnets,  and  to  enumerate  the  varieties  of  their 
bleat;  and  though,  by  studying  the  subject  half  his  lifetime,  a 
man  might  class%  them  by  their  main  characteristics,  he  would 
find  them  defy  a  perfect  classification,  as  they  often  blend  diflerent 
qualities.  Some  of  them  have  a  uniform  expression  of  calm  and 
beautLM  feeling.  Others  breathe  ardent  and  almost  hopeful 
passion.  Others  again  show  him  jealous,  despondent,  or  despair- 
ing; sometimes  gloomily,  and  sometimes  with  touching  resig- 
nation. But  a  great  many  of  them  have  a  mixed  cfaAracter, 
where,  in  the  space  of  a  line,  he  passes  from  4me  mood  of  mind 
to  another. 

As  an  example  of  pleasins  and  calm  refleetioii,  I  would  cite 
the  first  of  his  sonnets,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
usually  printed.  It  is  singular  to  find  it  confeaaing  the  poet's 
shame  dt  the  retrospect  of  so  many  years  spenl 

Toi  th*  cueoUate  in  rime  tpam  U  mwmo. 

V>  who  thall  hear  amidct  my  aaitter*d  lays 

The  «{ghs  with  whtch  I  fann'd  and  fed  my  heart* 

When,  young  and  glowhif ,  I  was  but  in  part 

The  man  1  am  become  in  later  days; 

Ye  who  have  mark'd  the  change*  of  my  ttyle 

From  vain  despondency  to  hope  as  vain. 

From  him  among  you,  who  has  felt  love^  pain. 

I  hope  for  pardon,  ay,  and  pity's  smile, 

Tlioiigh  conscious,  now,  my  passion  was  a  Cbenie. 

Long,  idly  dwelt  on  bv  the  public  tongue, 

I  blush  for  all  the  vanities  Vve  sung. 

And  find  the  world's  i^plause  a  fleeting  dveom. 
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The  kSkming  sonnet  (cxxvL)  is  such  a  gem  of  Peizarchaii  and 
HatoBic  lumuige  to  beauty  that  I  Bobjoin  my  tronalatbn  of  it  with 
the  most  smcere  avowal  of  my  conacions  inabiliiy  to  do  it  justioe. 

In  what  Uol  world  or  part  of  heaKven 
DM  Nature  fiad  tbe  modd  of  that  Ibea 
And  fonn*  so  Craimht  with  lovelmew  and  gnces 
In  which,  to  our  creation*  she  hae  given 
Her  prima  pvaof  of  cnalive  nowcr  alioTe  I 
What  fountain  nymph  or  soodeiii  ever  let 
Such  krvely  tranet  float  of  gold  refined 


Upon  the  bnese,  or  in  a  angle  mind, 

whexe  luTe  to  masv  ▼Irtuet  ever  roet« 

B*en  though  tlieee  cbamM  have  slain  my  hosom*s  weal  ? 

Ho  knows  not  love  wtio  has  not  seen  her  eyes 

Tom  wlien  she  swcetlv  speaks,  or  smiles,  or  ^hs. 

Or  how  the  power  of  Jove  ean  hurt  or  heal. 

SoBiieft  Itit.  is  lemarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  closing 
thoodit. 

Time  was  her  tresses  fay  the  breathfaig  air 
Wen  wraathad  to  many  a  ringlet  golden  hrkht, 
Tane  was  her  ryes  difluscd  unrneasured  lignt, 
Though  now  their  lovely  beams  are  waxing  rare* 
Her  fiMse  medwnght  that  in  its  blushes  show'd 
Compassion,  her  aaatUc  shape  and  walk. 
Her  voice  that  seenird  with  Heaven's  own  speech  to  talk  ; 
At  these,  what  woader  that  my  bosom  glow'd  I 
A  living  sou  slM  sccm'd— «  spirit  of  heaven. 
Those  charms  decline :  but  does  mv  passion  ?    No  I 
I  love  not  lew    tbe  slackening  of  tne  bow 
not  the  wound  its  shaft  has  given. 


The  following  sonnet  is  remarkable  for  its  Isst  fonr  lines  having 
puzzled  all  tlie  poet's  commentators  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
the  words  "  Al  man  ond*  io  scrivo  e  fatta  amica,  a  qnesto  yolta. ' 
I  agree  with  De  Sade  in  coniectnring  that  Lanra  in  receiving 
some  of  his  verses  had  touched  the  hand  that  presented  them,  id 
token  of  her  gnititade.* 


In  solttodes  rva  ever  lovad  to  abide 


By  woods  and  streams,  and  shunn'd  the  evil-hearted, 

who  ftoBB  the  path  of  heaven  are  foully  parted  t 

Sweet  Tueeany  has  been  to  me  denied, 

Whose  sunny  realms  I  would  have  gladly  haunted, 

Tct  sUn  the  Soigue  his  beauteous  hUls  among 

Has  lent  ausUiar  murmurs  to  my  song. 

And  echoed  to  the  plaints  my  love  has  chanted. 

Here  trfum^'d,  too,  the  poeTs  hand  that  wrote 

These  liys   the  power  of  love  has  witness'd  this. 

OeHcious  victory  I  I  luiow  my  bliss. 

She  knows  it  too    the  saint  on  whom  I  dotob 

Of  Petrarch's  poetir  that  is  not  amatory,  Ugo  Foseolo  says 
with  justice,  that  his  three  political  canzoni,  exquisite  as  they  are 
in  Tenification  and  style,  do  not  breathe  that  enthusiasm  which 
opened  to  Pindar's  crasp  all  the  wealth  of  imagination,  all  the 
treasures  of  historic  Lore  and  moral  truth,  to  illustrate  and  dignify 
his  ftrain.  Tet  the  vigour,  tlie  arrangement,  and  the  perspicuity 
f'f  the  ideas  in  these  canzoni  of  Petrarch,  the  tone  of  conviction 
and  melancholy  in  which  the  patriot  upbraids  and  mourns  over 

«  Cctealo  ho  scmptajolltsria  vtta^Sonaet  SSI,  1>e  Sada^  vol.  IL  p.  a 
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his  countiy,  strike  the  heart  mth  such  force,  as  to  atone  for  the 
ahsence  of  ^rand  and  exuberant  imagery,  and  of  the  irresistible 
impetus  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  tne  ode. 

Petrarch's  principal  Italian  poem  that  is  not  thrown  into  the 
shape  of  the  sonnet  is  his  Trionfi,  or  Triumphs,  in  fire  parts. 
Though  not  consisting  of  sonnets,  however,  it  has  the  same  amatory 
and  constant  allusions  to  Laura  as  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  recurs  from  time  to  time  to  the  nistory 
of  his  passion,  its  rise,  its  process,  and  its  end.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  describes  human  life  m  its  successive  stages,  omitting  no 
opportunity  of  introducing  his  mistress  and  himself. 

1.  Man  in  his  youthfiu  state  is  the  slave  of  love.  2.  As  he 
advances  in  age,  he  feels  the  inconveniences  of  lus  amatory  pit)- 
pensities,  and  endeavours  to  conquer  them  by  chastity.  3.  Amidst 
the  Victory  which  he  obtaius  over  himself,  Death  steps  in,  and 
levels  alike  the  victor  and  the  vanquished.  4.  But  Fame  arrives 
after  death,  and  makes  man  as  it  were  live  again  after  death,  and 
survive  it  for  ages  by  his  fame.  5.  But  man  even  by  fiime  can- 
not live  for  ever,  if  Grod  has  not  granted  him  a  happy  existence 
throughout  eternity.  Thus  Love  triumphs  over  Muk ;  Cbastin- 
triumphs  over  Love ;  Death  triumphs  over  both ;  Fame  triumph^ 
over  Death ;  Time  triumphs  over  Fame ;  and  Eternity  triumphs 
over  Time. 

The  subordinate  parts  and  imagery  of  the  Trionfi  have  a 
beauty  rather  arabesque  than  classical,  and  resembling  the  florid 
tracery  of  the  later  oriental  Gothic  architecture.  But  the  whole 
effect  of  the  poem  is  pleasing,  from  the  general  grandeur  of  iis 
design. 

Li  summing  up  Petrarch's  character,  moral,  political,  and 
poetical,  I  should  not  stint  myself  to  the  equivocal  phrase  used 
by  Tacitus  respecting  Agricola :  Bonum  virumfcteUe  dixeriSy  mag- 
num Ubenter,  but  should  at  once  claim  for  his  memorv  the  title 
both  of  great  and  good.  A  restorer  of  ancient  learning,  a  zescner 
of  its  treasures  from  oblivion,  a  despiser  of  many  contemporary 
superstitions,  a  man,  who,  though  no  reformer  himself,  certainly 
contributed  to  the  Beformation,  an  Italian  patriot  who  was  above 
prorincial  partialities,  a  poet  who  still  lives  iu  the  hearts  of  his 
country,  and  who  is  shielded  from  oblivion  by  more  generations 
than  there  were  hides  in  the  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax — ^if  this  was 
not  a  great  man,  many  who  are  so  called  must  bc^  the  title  iin> 
worthily.  He  was  a  fiedthful  friend,  and  a  devoted  lover,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fascinating  beings  <hat  ever 
existed.  Even  wheir  his  fSailings  were  admitted,  it  must  still  be 
said  Uiat  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side,  and,  altogether 
we  may  pronounce  that 

Hif  life  WIS  sentle,  and  the  elementi 

So  mix'J  in  htm  th«t  Natur*  might  ftand  up 

And  My  to  all  the  wotIU,  **  ThU  was  a  man  !* 


PETRARCH'S   SONNETS, 


ITC. 


TO  LAUEA  IN  LIFE. 


SONNET  L 

Fot,  c4'  (ueoUaie  in  rime  sparse  U  mono. 

BE  GOXraSSBS  TBI  YAHITT  Of  BIS  PASBXOV. 

Ye  Yfho  iu  rkymes  dispersed  the  echoes  hear 
Of  those  sad  sighs  with  which  my  heart  I  fed 
When  early  youth  my  mazy  wanderings  led. 
Fondly  diverse  from  what  I  now  appear. 
Flattering  'twist  fiyptip^  h^P*^  *^^d  frantic  fear. 
From  those  by  wEom  my  various  style  is  read, 
I  hope,  if  e*er  their  hearts  for  love  have  bled, 
Not  only  pardon,  but  perhaps  a  tear. 
But  now  I  clearly  see  that  of  mankind 
Long  time  I  was  the  tale :  whence  bitter  thought 
And  self-reproach  with  frequent  blushes  teem ; 
While  of  my  frenzy,  shame  the  fruit  I  find, 
I  And  sad  repentance,  and  the  proof,  dear-bought, 
^  That  the  world's  joy  is  but  a  flitting  dream. 

Ghablemont. 

0  TB,  who  list  in  scattered  verse  the  sound 
Of  all  those  sighs  with  which  my  heart  I  fed, 
When  I,  by  youthful  error  first  misled. 
Unlike  my  present  self  in  heart  was  found ; 
Who  list  the  plaints,  the  reasonings  that  abound 
Throughout  my  song,  by  hopes,  and  vain  griefs  bred ; 
If  e*er  true  love  its  influence  o'er  ye  shed. 
Oh !  let  your  pity  be  with  pardon  crown'd. 

B 
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But  now  full  well  I  see  how  to  the  crowd 

For  length  of  time  I  proved  a  public  jest: 

E'en  by  myself  my  folly  is  allow'd : 

And  of  my  vanity  the  fruit  is  shame, 

Repentance,  and  a  knowledge  strong  imprest, 

That  worldly  pleasure  is  a  passing  dream.  Kott. 

Ye,  who  may  listen  to  each  idle  strain 
Bearing  those  sighs,  on  which  my  heart  was  fed 
In  life's  first  mom,  by  youthful  error  led, 
(Far  other  then  from  what  I  now  remain !) 
That  thus  in  varying  numbers  I  complain. 
Numbers  of  sorrow  vain  and  vain  hope  bred, 
If  any  in  love's  lore  be  practised. 
His  pardon,— e'en  his  pity  I  may  obtain : 
But  now  aware  that  to  mankind  my  name 
Too  long  has  been  a  bye-word  and  a  scorn, 
I  blush  before  my  own  severer  thought ; 
Of  my  past  wanderings  the  sole  fruit  is  shame, 
And  deep  repentance,  of  the  knowledge  bom 
That  all  we  value  in  this  world  is  naught.  Dacse. 


SONNET  n. 

Per  far  wha  Uggiadra  wa  vendeUtL 

HOW  H*  MEOAME  THI  TIOTIX  OF  l/VHU 

Fob  many  a  crime  at  once  to  make  me  smait. 
And  a  delicious  vengeance  to  obtain. 
Love  secretly  took  up  his  bow  again, 
As  one  who  acts  the  cunning  coward's  part; 
My  courage  had  retired  within  my  heart. 
There  to  defend  the  pass  bright  eyes  might  gain; 
When  his  dread  archexy  was  pour'd  amain 
Where  blunted  erst  had  fallen  evezy  dart. 
Scared  at  the  sudden  brisk  attack,  I  found 
Nor  time,  nor  vigour  to  repel  the  foe 
With  weapons  suited  to  the  direful  need; 
No  kind  protection  of  rough  rising  ground. 
Where  from  defeat  I  might  securely  speed. 
Which  fam  I  would  e'en  now,  but  ah,  no  metiiod  know! 

NoTT. 
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One  sweet  and  signal  Tengeanoe  to  obtain, 
To  ponish  in  a  day  my  life's  long  crime, 
As  one  who,  bent  on  harm,  waits  place  and  time. 
Love  craftily  took  up  his  bow  again. 
My  virtue  had  retired  to  watch  my  heart. 
Thence  of  weak  eyes  the  danger  to  repell. 
When  momently  a  mortal  blow  there  fell 
Where  blunted  hitherto  dropt  every  dart. 
And  thus,  overpowered  in  that  first  attack, 
She  had  nor  vigour  left  enough;  nor  room 
Even  to  arm  her  for  my  pressing  need. 
Nor  to  the  steep  and  painful  mountain  back 
To  draw  me,  safe  and  scathless  from  that  doom. 
Whence,  though  alas!  too  weak,  she  fain  had  freed 

___  Macgbegob. 

SONNET  UI. 

Sra  *l  giomo  d^  alsoln  tcotmat^. 

HI  BLAXU  LOTS  FOK  WOmnVBO  HIX  OH  A  HOLT  DAT  (OOOD  TiODAT). 

TwAs  on  the  mora,  when  heaven  its  blessed  ray 
In  pity  to  its  suffering  master  veird. 
First  did  I,  Lady,  to  your  beauty  yield, 
Of  your  victorious  eyes  th*  unguarded  prey. 
Ah !  little  reck'd  I  that,  on  such  a  day, 
Netfded  against  Love's  arrows  any  shield ; 
And  trod,  securely  trod,  the  fatal  field : 
Whence,  with  the  world  s,  began  my  heart's  dismay. 
On  every  side  Love  found  his  victim  bare, 
And  through  mine  eyes  transfix*d  my  throbbing  heart ; 
lliose  eyes,  which  now  with  constant  sorrows  Sow : 
But  poor  the  triumph  of  his  boasted  art, 
^^llo  thus  could  pierce  a  naked  youth,  nor  dare 
To  you  in  armour  mail'd  even  to  display  his  bow ! 

Wbakohah. 

TwAs  on  the  blessed  morning  when  the  sun 

]n  pity  to  our  Maker  hid  hi<  light, 

Tliat,  unawares,  the  c^tive  I  was  won, 

liHiiy,  of  your  bright  eyes  which  chained  me  quite; 

That  seem*d  to  me  no  time  against  the  blows 

Of  love  to  make  defence,  to  frame  relief : 

^oxe  and  unsuspecting,  thus  my  woes 

B  d 
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Date  their  commencement  from  the  common  grief. 

Love  found  me  feeble  then  and  fenceless  all, 

Open  the  way  and  easy  to  my  heart 

Through  eyes,  where  since  my  sorrows  ebb  and  flow : 

But  therein  was,  methinks,  his  triumph  small, 

On  me,  in  that  weak  state,  to  strike  his  dart. 

Yet  hide  from  you  so  strong  his  very  bow>        Macocegor. 

SONNET  IV. 

Qud  ek*  i^finita  proMema  ed  arte. 

HS  CELBBKATB8  THS  BIBTHPLAOK  Of  LAVRA. 

Hr  that  with  wisdom,  goodness,  power  divine, 
Did  ample  Nature's  perfect  book  design, 
Adom'd  this  beauteous  world,  and  tliose  above. 
Kindled  fierce  Mars,  and  softened  milder  Jove : 
When  seen  on  earth  the  shadows  to  fulfill 
Of  the  less  volume  which  conceal'd  his  will. 
Took  John  and  Peter  from  their  homely  care, 
And  made  them  pillars  of  his  temple  fair. 
Nor  in  imperial  Bome  would  He  be  bom. 
Whom  servile  Judah  yet  received  with  scorn : 
£*en  Bethlehem  could  her  infant  King  disown. 
And  the  rude  manger  was  his  early  throne. 
Victorious  sufferings  did  his  pomp  display. 
Nor  other  chariot  or  triumphal  way. 
At  once  by  Heaven's  example  and  decree. 
Such  honour  waits  on  such  humility.  Basil  Kevkkt. 

The  High  Eternal,  in  whose  works  supreme 
The  Master's  vast  creative  power  hath  spoke: 
At  whose  command  each  circling  sphere  awoke, 
Jove  mildly  rose,  and  Mars  with  fiercer  beam  : 
To  earth  He  came,  to  ratify  the  scheme 
Revealed  to  us  through  prophecy's  dark  cloak. 
To  sound  redemption,  speak  man's  fallen  yoke ; 
He  chose  the  humblest  for  that  heavenly  theme. 
But  He  conferr'd  not  on  imperial  Rome 
His  birih*s  renown ;  He  chose  a  lowlier  sky, — 
To  stand,  through  Him,  the  proudest  spot  on  earth ! 
And  now  doth  shine  within  its  humble  home 
A  star,  that  doth  each  other  so  outvie, 
That  grateful  nature  hails  its  lovely  birtlk         Wollastok. 
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Who  show*d  such  infinite  providence  and  skill 
In  his  eternal  government  divine, 
Who  launched  the  spheres,  gave  sun  and  moon  to  shine, 
And  brightest  wonders  the  dark  void  to  fill; 
On  earth  who  came  the  Scriptures  to  maintain, 
Which  for  long  jears  the  truth  had  buried  yet, 
Took  John  and  Peter  from  the  fisher  s  net 
And  gave  to  each  his  part  in  the  heavenly  reign. 
He  for  bis  birth  fair  Home  preferred  not  then. 
But  lowly  Bethlehem ;  thus  o'er  proudest  state 
He  ever  loves  humility  to  raise. 
Now  rises  from  small  spot  like  sun  again, 
Wliom  Nature  hails,  the  place  grows  bright  and  great 
Which  birth  so  heavenly  to  our  earth  displays.  MAcaiicooR. 


SONNET  V. 

QuantP  io  tnow  i  $otpiri  a  chiamar  voL 

HX   PI^TB  UPOK  THB  VAIOI  LAUBXTA  OR  LAUSA. 

I5  sighs  when  I  outbreathe  your  cherished  name, 
That  name  which  love  has  writ  upon  my  heart, 
LAUd  instantly  upon  my  doting  tongue. 
At  the  first  thought  of  its  sweet  sound,  is  heard ; 
Your  REgal  state,  which  I  encounter  next. 
Doubles  mj  valour  in  that  high  em  prize  : 
Bat  TAcit  ends  the  word  ;  your  praise  to  tell 
1^  fitting  load  for  better  backs  than  mine. 
Thus  all  who  call  you,  by  the  name  itself, 
An*  tanght  at  once  to  LAUd  and  to  REvere, 
0  worthy  of  all  reverence  and  esteem  ! 
^tve  that  perchance  Apollo  may  disdain 
lliat  mortal  tongue  of  his  immortal  boughs 
^Lould  ever  so  presume  as  e  en  to  speak.  Akon. 


SONNET  VI. 

Si  traviaU)  i  7  folle  mio  detio, 
•  or  nZS  FOOLISH  passioh  fok  lauba« 

So  wayward  now  my  will,  and  so  unwise. 
To  follow  her  who  turns  from  me  in  flight. 
And,  from  love*s  fetters  free  herself  and  light. 
Before  my  slow  and  shackled  motion  flies, 
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That  less  it  lists,  the  more  my  sighs  and  cries 

Would  point  where  passes  the  safe  path  and  right, 

Nor  aught  avails  to  check  or  to  excite, 

For  Love's  own  nature  curb  and  spur  defies. 

Thus,  when  perforce  the  bridle  he  has  won, 

And  helpless  at  his  mercy  I  remain. 

Against  my  will  he  speeds  me  to  mine  end 

'Neath  yon  cold  laurel,  whose  false  boughs  upon 

Hangs  the  harsh  iruit,  which,  tasted,  spreads  the  pain 

I  sought  to  stay,  and  mars  where  it  should  mend. 

Macoregob. 
Mt  tameless  will  doth  recklessly  pursue 
Her,  who,  unshackled  by  love's  heavy  chain. 
Flies  swiftly  from  its  chase,  whilst  I  in  vun 
My  fetter 'd  journey  pantingly  renew  ; 
The  safer  track  I  offer  to  its  view. 
But  hopeless  is  my  power  to  restrain, 
It  rides  regardless  of  the  spur  or  rein  ; 
Love  makes  it  scorn  the  hand  that  would  subdue. 
The  triumph  won,  the  bridle  all  its  own, 
Without  one  curb  I  stand  within  its  power, 
And  my  destruction  helplessly  presage : 
It  guides  me  to  that  laurel,  ever  known. 
To  all  who  seek  the  healing  of  its  flower. 
To  aggravate  the  woimd  it  should  assuage.        Woixasiok. 


SONNET  VIL 

lAk  goUi  t  7  towM  e  t  oziote  piume. 

TO  A  TRISND,    BHOOUBAaXSG  HIM  TO  tTTUOU 

Torn  is  each  virtue  from  its  earthly  throne 
By  sloth,  intemperance,  and  voluptuous  ease ; 
£*en  nature  deviate^  from  her  wonted  ways. 
Too  much  the  slave  of  vicious  custom  grown. 
Far  hence  is  every  light  celestial  gone, 
That  guides  mankind  through  life's  perplexing  maze; 
And  those,  whom  Helicon's  sweet  waters  please, 
Fi'om  mocking  crowds  receive  contempt  alone. 
Who  now  woiild  laurel,  myrtle-wreaths  obtain  ? 
Let  want,  let  shame.  Philosophy  attend ! 
Cries  the  base  world,  intent  on  sordid  gain. 
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What  thongfa  thy  fayourite  path  be  trod  by  few ; 

Let  it  but  urge  thee  more,  dear  gentle  friend ! 

Thy  great  design  of  glory  to  pursue.  Anok.  177T. 

Iktemprrakce,  slumber,  and  the  slothful  down 
HaTe  chased  each  virtue  from  this  world  away ; 
Hence  is  our  nature  nearly  led  astray 
From  its  due  course,  by  habitude  overthrown ; 
Those  kindly  lights  of  heaven  so  dim  are  grown, 
^Vhich  shed  o  er  human  life  instruction  s  ray ; 
That  him  with  scornful  wonder  they  survey, 
Who  would  draw  forth  the  stream  of  Helicon. 
"Whom  dbth  the  laurel  please,  or  myrtle  now  ? 
Naked  and  poor.  Philosophy,  art  thou ! " 
The  worthless  crowd,  intent  on  lucre,  cries. 
Few  on  thy  chosen  road  will  thee  attend ; 
Yet  let  it  more  incite  thee,  gentle  friend. 
To  prosecute  thy  high-conceived  emprize.  '  Nors. 

SONNET  VIII. 

A  piid^  eolH  ove  la  hella  ifoia. 
Rx  mam  am  aodbbm  ntox  aom  budb  which  hi  hai>  ramani). 

Bekeath  the  verdant  hills — where  the  fair  vest 
Of  earthly  mould  first  took  the  Lady  dear, 
Who  him  that  sends  us,  feather*d  captives,  here 
Awakens  often  from  his  tearful  rest — 
Lived  we  in  freedom  and  in  quiet,  blest 
With  everything  which  life  below  might  cheer, 
^0  foe  suspecting,  haras8*d  by  no  fear 
That  aught  our  wandering  ever  could  molest ; 
But  8natch*d  from  that  serener  life,  and  thrown 
To  the  low  wretched  state  we  here  endure. 
One  comfort,  short  of  deadi,  survives  alone : 
Vengeance  npon  our  captor  full  and  sure ! 
Who,  slave  himself  at  others*  power,  remains 
Pent  in  worse  prison,  bound  by  sterner  chains. 

Macgbxoob. 

Bekeath  those  very  hills,  where  beauty  threw 
Her  mantle  first  o'er  that  earth-moulded  fair, 
Who  oft  from  sleep,  while  shedding  many  a  tear. 
Awakens  him  that  sends  us  unto  you, 
Oar  lives  in  peaeefalness  and  freedom  flew, 
£*en  as  aU  creatures  wish  who  hold  life  dear ; 
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Nor  deem*d  we  aught  could  in  its  course  come  near. 

Whence  to  our  wanderings  danger  might  accrue. 

But  from  the  wretched  state  to  which  we  Ve  brought. 

Leaving  another  with  sereneness  fraught, 

Naj,  e'en  from  death,  one  comfort  we  obtain  ; 

That  vengeance  follows  him  who  sent  us  here  ; 

Another's  utmost  thraldom  doomed  to  bear. 

Bound  he  now  lies  with  a  still  stronger  chain.  Nott. 


SONNET  IX, 

Qaando  *lpianda  cht  distingue  V  orf. 

WITH  A  PRE8XKT  OF  FRUIT  JH  8PRIK0. 

When  the  great  planet  which  directs  the  hours 
To  dwell  with  Taurus  from  the  North  is  borne. 
Such  virtue  rays  from  each  enkindled  horn, 
Bare  beauty  instantly  all  nature  dowers ; 
Nor  this  alone,  which  meets  our  sight,  that  flowers 
Bichly  the  upland  and  the  vale  adorn. 
But  Earth's  cold  womb,  else  lustreless  and  lorn. 
Is  quick  and  warm  with  vivif3ring  powers, 
Till  herbs  and  fruits,  like  these  I  send,  are  rife. 
— So  she,  a  sun  amid  her  fellow  fair. 
Shedding  the  rays  of  her  bright  eyes  on  me. 
Thoughts,  acts,  and  words  of  love  wakes  into  life — 
But,  ah !  for  me  is  no  new  Spring,  nor  e  er. 
Smile  they  on  whom  she  will,  again  can  be.      MACGBSooa. 

When  Taurus  in  his  house  doth  Phoebus  keep, 
There  pours  so  bright  a  virtue  from  his  crest 
That  Nature  wakes,  and  stands  in  beauty  drest. 
The  flow'ring  meadows  start  with  joy  from  sleep : 
Nor  they  alone  rejoice— earth's  bosom  deep 
(Though  not  one  beam  illumes  her  night  of  rest) 
Besponsive  smiles,  and  from  her  fruitful  breast 
Gives  forth  her  treasures  for  her  sons  to  reap. 
Thus  she,  who  dwells  amid  her  sex  a  sun. 
Shedding  upon  my  soul  her  eyes'  frdl  light, 
Each  thought  creates,  each  deed,  each  word  of  love : 
But  though  my  heart's  proud  masteiy  she  hath  won, 
Alas !  widiin  me  dwells  eternal  night : 
My  spirit  ne'er  Spring's  genial  breath  doth  prove. 

WOLLASTOK. 
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SONNET  X. 

Gloriota  Colonna,  in  cui  i  appoggia, 

10  iRFASO  COLOmA  TBI  ILDBR,   DTTITtNO  HIX  TO  TBB  COUKTBT. 

Glorious  Colonna !  still  the  strength  and  staj 
Of  our  best  hopes,  and  the  great  Latin  name, 
AM)om  power  could  never  from  the  true  right  way 
Seduce  by  flatteiy  or  by  terror  tame  : 
No  palace,  theatres,  nor  arches  here, 
But,  in  their  stead,  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  pine 
On  the  green  sward,  with  the  fair  mountain  near 
Paced  to  and  fro  by  poet  friend  of  thine ; 
Thus  unto  heaven  the  soul  from  earth  is  caught ; 
^liile  Philomel,  who  sweetly  to  the  shade 
The  livelong  night  her  desolate  lot  complains, 
Fills  the  soft  heart  with  many  an  amorous  thought : 
— Ah !  why  is  so  rare  good  imperfect  made 
\Mule  severed  from  us  still  my  lord  remains.   Macobkgob. 

Qlouous  Colonna!  thou,  the  Latins*  hope, 
The  proud  supporter  of  our  lofty  name, 
Thou  hold*st  thy  path  of  virtue  still  the  same. 
Amid  the  thunderings  of  Homers  Jove — the  Pope. 
Not  here  do  human  structures  interlope 
The  fir  to  rival,  or  the  pine-tree  s  claim, 
The  soul  may  revel  in  poetic  flame 
Upon  yon  mountain*s  green  and  gentle  slope. 
And  thus  from  earth  to  heaven  the  spirit  soars, 
^Ikilst  Philomel  her  tale  of  woe  repeats 
Amid  the  sympathising  shades  of  night. 
Thus  throu^  man*s  breast  lovers  current  sweetly  pours : 
Vet  still  thine  absence  half  the  joy  defeats,— 
Alas !  my  ^end,  why  dim  such  radiant  light  ? 

WOLLASTON* 


BALLATA  I. 

Lauart  it  vdo  o  per  tole  o  per  omhm, 

PBBOBIVDIO   BIS  PISSIOV,    LAUBA*8  SBVBRITT  X5CRI!ASr.<. 

Ketsr  thy  veil,  in  sun  or  in  the  shade, 
Lady,  a  moment  I  have  seen 
Quitted,  since  of  my  heart  the  queen 
Mine  eyes  confessing  thee  my  heart  betrayed. 
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While  my  enamoured  thoughts  I  kept  concealed. 

Those  fond  vain  hopes  by  which  I  die. 

In  thy  sweet  features  kindness  beam'd : 

Changed  was  the  gentle  language  of  thine  eye 

Soon  as  my  foolish  heart  itself  revealed ; 

And  all  that  mildness  which  I  changeless  deem'd — 

All,  all  withdrawn  which  most  my  soul  esteem*d. 

Yet  still  the  veil  I  must  obey, 

Which,  whatsoe'er  the  aspect  of  the  day, 

Thine  eyes*  fair  radiance  hides,  my  life  to  overshade. 

Capei.  Lofft. 
Wherefore,  my  unkind  fair  one,  say. 
Whether  the  sun  fierce  darts  his  ray. 
Or  whether  gloom  overspreads  the  sky. 
That  envious  veil  is  ne'er  thrown  by ; 
Though  well  you  read  my  heart,  and  knew 
How  much  I  long'd  your  charms  to  view  ? 
While  I  concealed  each  tender  thought, 
That  my  fond  mind's  destruction  wrought, 
Your  face  with  pity  sweetly  shone ; 
But,  when  love  made  my  passion  known. 
Your  sunny  locks  were  seen  no  mOTe, 
Nor  smiled  your  eyes  as  heretofore ; 
Behind  a  jealous  cloud  retired 
Those  beauties  which  I  most  admired. 
And  shall  a  veil  thus  rule  my  fate  ? 
O  cruel  veil,  that  whether  heat 
Or  cold  be  felt,  art  doom'd  to  prove 
Fatal  to  me,  shadowing  the  lights  I  love !  Nott. 


SONNET  XL 

Se  la  mia  vita  daW  atpro  tormtnto, 

HS  nOPSfl  THAT  TIXB  WILL  ItnrBBB  HEB  VOBE   VZRCTWUU 

If  o*er  each  bitter  pang,  each  hidden  throe 
Sadly  triumphant  I  my  years  drag  on, 
Till  even  the  radiance  of  those  eyes  is  gone, 
Lady,  which  star-like  now  illume  thy  brow ; 
And  silver'd  are  those  locks  of  golden  glow. 
And  wreaths  and  robes  of  green  aside  are  thrmm* 
And  from  thy  cheek  those  hues  of  beauty  flown. 
Which  check'd  so  long  the  utterance  of  my  woe ; 
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Haplj  mj  bolder  tongue  may  then  rereal 
The  bosom'd  annals  of  mj  heart's  fierce  fire, 
The  martyr-throbs  that  now  in  night  I  veil : 
And  should  the  chill  Time  frown  on  young  De^e, 
Still,  still  some  late  remorse  that  breast  may  feel, 
ADd  heave  a  tardy  sigh — ere  love  with  life  expire 

Wbakgham. 
Ladt,  if  grace  to  me  so  long  be  lent 
From  love's  sharp  tyranny  and  trials  keen, 
Ere  my  last  days*  in  life's  far  vale,  are  seen, 
To  know  of  thy  bright  eyes  the  lustre  spent 
Tlie  fine  gold  of  thy  hair  with  silver  sprent. 
Neglected  the  gay  wreaths  and  robes  of  green. 
Pale,  too,  and  thin  the  face  which  made  me,  e*en 
Gainst  injury,  slow  and  timid  to  lament : 
Then  will  I,  for  such  boldness  love  would  give. 
Lay  bare  my  secret  heart,  m  martyr's  fire 
Years,  days,  and  hours  that  yet  has  known  to  live  ; 
And,  though  the  time  then  suit  not  fair  desire. 
At  ]east  there  may  arrive  to  my  long  grief, 
Too  late  of  tender  sighs  the  poor  reiieL  MAOOBBaoB. 


SONNET  XIL 

Qtuindo  fra  V  aitre  donne  ad  ora  ad  ara. 
TBI  aiAirrT  of  lausa  liabs  hix  to  thb  cortuiplatios  or  m 

BVPXBMB  0001>. 

Thbonkd  on  her  angel  brow,  when  Love  displt^s 
His  radiant  form  among  all  other  fair. 
Far  as  eclipsed  their  choicest  charms  appear, 
1  feel  beyond  its  wont  my  passion  blaze. 
And  still  I  bless  the  day,  the  hour,  the  place. 
When  first  so  high  mine  eyes  I  dared  to  rear ; 
And  say,  "  Fond  heart,  thy  gratitude  declare. 
That  then  thou  had  st  the  privilege  to  gaze. 
T  was  she  inspired  the  tender  thought  of  love, 
Which  points  to  heaven,  and  teaches  to  despise 
The  earthly  vanities  that  others  prize : 
She  gave  the  soul's  light  grace,  which  to  the  sides 
Bids  thee  straight  onward  in  the  right  path  move ; 
Whence  buoy'd  by  hope  e'en  now  I  soar  to  worids  above." 

Wramoham. 
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When  Love,  whose  proper  throne  is  that  sweet  face. 
At  times  escorts  her  'mid  the  sisters  fair. 
As  their  each  heauty  is  than  hers  less  rare. 
So  swells  in  me  the  fond  desire  apace. 
I  hless  the  hour,  the  season  and  the  place. 
So  high  and  heavenward  when  my  eyes  could  dare ; 
And  say :  ^  My  heart !  in  grateful  memory  hear 
This  lofty  honour  and  surpassing  grace  : 
From  her  descends  the  tender  truthful  thought. 
Which  foUow'dy  bliss  supreme  shall  thee  repay. 
Who  spurn *st  the  vanities  that  win  tlie  crowd : 
From  her  that  gentle  graceful  love  is  caught. 
To  heaven  which  leads  thee  by  the  right-hand  way. 
And  crowns  e*en  here  with  hopes  both  pure  and  proud/' 

^______^  Macgbegob. 

BALLATA  II. 

Occhi  miei  lasti,  meiUre  dCiotfi giro, 

HI  IHVITBS  HU  BTS8  TO  FBA8T  THBXS1LVS9  OH  LAURA. 

Mt  wearied  eyes  !  while  looking  thus 
On  that  fair  fatid  face  to  us, 
Be  wise,  be  brief,  for — hence  my  sighs —    * 
Already  Love  our  bliss  denies. 
Death  only  can  the  amorous  track 
Shut  from  my  thoughts  which  leads  them  back 
To  the  sweet  port  of  all  theii*  weal ; 
But  lesser  objects  may  conceal 
Our  light  from  you,  that  meaner  far 
In  virtue  and  perfection  are. 
Wherefore,  poor  eyes !  ere  yet  appears, 
Already  nigh,  the  time  of  tears. 
Now,  after  long  privation  past. 
Look,  and  some  comfort  take  at  last.  Macgregor. 


SONNET  XIIL 

lo  mi  rivolgo  indietro  a  cuucun  pcuto, 

OK  QUITTIKQ  LAVIU. 

With  weary  frame  which  painfully  I  bear, 
I  look  behind  me  at  each  onward  pace. 
And  then  take  comfort  from  your  native  air. 
Which  following  fans  my  melancholy  face; 
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The  hr  waj,  my  frail  life,  the  cherish'd  fair 
Whom  thus  I  leave,  as  then  my  thoughts  retrace, 
I  fix  my  feet  in  silent  pale  despair, 
And  on  the  earth  my  tearful  eyes  ahase. 
At  times  a  doaht,  too,  rises  on  my  woes* 
"  How  ever  can  this  weak  and  wasted  frame 
Live  from  life's  spirit  and  one  source  afar  ?** 
Ii0Te*s  answer  soon  the  truth  forgotten  shows — 
**  This  high  pure  privilege  true  lovers  claim, 
Who  from  mere  human  feelings  franchised  are !  ** 

MACOBEaOB. 

I  LOOK  behind  each  step  I  onward  trace, 
Scarce  able  to  support  my  wearied  frame, 
Ah,  wretched  me !  I  pantingly  exclaim. 
And  from  her  atmosphere  new  strength  embrace  ; 
I  think  on  her  I  leave — ^my  heart's  best  grace — 
My  lengthen*d  journey — life's  capricious  flame— 
I  pause  in  withering  fear,  with  purpose  tame. 
Whilst  down  my  cheek  tears  quick  each  other  chase. 
My  doubting  heart  thus  questions  in  my  grief: 
"  Whence  comes  it  that  existence  thou  canst  know 
When  from  thy  spirit  thou  dost  dwell  entire  ?" 
Love,  holy  Love,  my  heart  then  answers  brief: 
"  Such  privilege  I  do  on  all  bestow 
Who  feed  my  flame  with  nought  of  earthly  fire !  ** 

^^___^  WOLLASTON. 

SONNET  XIV. 

ifofeit '{ teeAierel  eanuio  e  hianeo. 

MM  00XPABE8  MIMSMLT  TO  A  flLGRIX. 

Thb  palmer  bent,  with  locks  of  silver  gray. 
Quits  the  sweet  spot  where  he  has  pass'd  his  years. 
Quits  his  poor  family,  whose  anxious  fears 
Paint  the  loved  father  fainting  on  his  way ; 
And  trembling,  on  his  aged  limbs  slow  borne. 
In  these  last  days  that  close  his  earthly  course, 
He,  in  his  soul's  strong  purpose,  finds  new  force* 
Though  weak  with  age,  though  by  lonp^  travel  woin: 
Thus  reaching  Home,  led  on  by  pious  love. 
He  seeks  the  image  of  that  Saviour  Lord 
Whom  soon  he  hopes  to  meet  in  bliss  above : 
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So,  oft  in  other  fonns  I  seek  to  traee 

Some  charm,  that  to  my  heart  may  yet  afford 

A  faint  resemblance  of  thy  matchless  gEaoe.  Dacbm» 

As  parts  the  aged  pilgrim,  worn  and  gn^. 
From  the  dear  spot  his  life  where  he  had  spent» 
From  his  poor  family  by  sorrow  rent. 
Whose  love  still  fears  him  fainting  m  decay : 
Thence  dragging  heavily,  in  life*8  last  dav. 
His  suffering  frame,  on  pious  journey  be^t, 
Pricking  with  earnest  prayers  his  good  intent. 
Though  bow*d  with  years,  and  weary  with  the  way. 
He  reaches  Bome,  still  following  his  desire 
The  likeness  of  his  Lord  on  earth  to  see. 
Whom  yet  he  hopes  in  heaven  above  to  meet ; 
So  I,  too,  seek,  nor  in  the  fond  quest  tire. 
Lady,  in  other  fair  if  aught  there  be 
That  faintly  may  recall  &j  beauties  sweet        MAO^uooft. 


SONNET  XV. 

i  amart  lagrime  dal  viM. 

HI8  STATB  WRBV  ULURJi  IS  nUDBSST,   AHO  WHIH  BBB 

Down  my  cheeks  bitter  tears  incessant  rain. 
And  my  heart  struggles  with  convulsive  sighs, 
When,  Laura,  upon  you  I  turn  my  eyes. 
For  whom  the  world  s  allurements  I  disdain. 
But  when  I  see  that  gentle  smile  again, 
That  modest,  sweet,  and  tender  smile,  arise, 
It  pours  on  every  sense  a  blest  surprise ; 
Lost  in  delight  is  all  my  torturing  pain. 
Too  soon  this  heavenly  transport  sinks  and  dies  : 
When  all  thy  soothing  charms  my  fate  removes 
At  thy  departure  from  my  ravished  view. 
To  that  sole  refuge  its  firm  faxth  approves 
My  spirit  from  my  ravish*d  bosom  flies, 
And  wing'd  with  fond  remembrance  follows  you. 

Cafsl  Ijovr. 

Tears,  bitter  tears  adown  my  pale  cheek  rain, 
Bursts  f]x>m  mine  anguish  *d  breast  a  storm  of  si{^is» 
Whene'er  on  you  I  turn  my  passionate  eyes. 
For  whom  alone  this  bright  world  I  disdain. 
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Trae !  to  mj  ardent  wishes  end  old  pun 

That  mild  sweet  smile  a  peaceful  balm  supplies, 

Beseiies  me  from  the  martyr  fire  that  tries, 

Rapt  and  intent  on  you  whilst  I  remain ; 

Thus  in  jour  presence — but  my  spirits  freeze 

When,  ushering  with  fond  acts  a  warm  adieu. 

My  fatal  stars  from  lifers  quench'd  heaven  decay. 

My  soul  released  at  last  with  Love's  apt  keys 

But  issues  from  my  heart  to  follow  you. 

Nor  tears  itself  without  much  thought  aw%y«    Micgbegob 


SONNET  XVI. 

Quatkf  i0  iom  tmUQ  tolio  m  qiueBm  parU, 
EM  rtJMBf  mn  PAMun  nnana  bol 

When  I  reflect  and  turn  me  to  that  part 
TN'hence  my  sweet  lady  beamed  in  purest  light. 
And  in  my  inmost  thought  remains  that  light 
Which  bums  me  and  eonsumes  in  every  pert, 
I,  who  yet  dread  lest  from  my  heart  it  part 
And  see  at  hand  the  end  of  this  my  light. 
Go  kndy,  like  a  man  deprived  of  light, 
Itmorant  where  to  go ;  whence  to  depart. 
Thus  flee  I  from  the  stroke  which  lays  me  dead, 
Yet  flee  not  with  such  speed  but  that  desire 
Follows,  companion  of  my  flight  alone. 
Silent  I  go : — ^but  these  my  woids,  though  dead, 
(>thers  would  cause  to  weep — this  I  desire. 
That  I  may  weep  and  waste  myself  alone.       Capbl  Lofit 

Whex  all  my  mind  I  turn  to  the  one  part 
Where  sheds  my  lady*8  face  its  beauteous  light; 
And  lingers  in  my  loving  thought  the  light 
That  bums  and  racks  within  me  ev*iy  part, 
1  from  my  heart  who  fear  that  it  may  part. 
And  see  the  near  end  of  my  single  light. 
Go,  as  a  blind  man,  groping  wi&ont  light, 
^Mlo  knows  not  where  vet  presses  to  depart. 
Thus  from  the  blows  whidi  ever  wish  me  dead 
I  flee,  but  not  so  swiftly  that  desire 
Ceties  to  come,  as  is  lis  wont,  with  me. 
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Silent  I  move :  for  accents  of  the  dead 

Would  melt  the  general  age :  and  I  desire 

That  sighs  and  tears  should  only  fall  from  me    Macobxoob. 


SONNET  XVn. 

Son  animaU  tU  numdo  di  «i  aliera. 

BB  OOXPAaiS  HIKSILF  TO  A  MOTH. 

Oreatubes  there  are  in  life  of  such  keen  sight 
That  no  defence  they  need  from  noonday  sun. 
And  others  dazzled  hy  excess  of  Ught 
Who  issue  not  abroad  till  day  is  done. 
And,  with  weak  fondness,  some  because  *tis  bright. 
Who  in  the  death-flame  for  enjoyment  run. 
Thus  proving  theirs  a  different  virtue  quite — 
Alas !  of  this  last  kind  myself  am  one ; 
For,  of  this  fair  the  splendour  to  regard, 
I  am  but  weak  and  ill— against  late  hours 
And  darkness  gathering  round — myself  to  ward. 
Wherefore,  with  tearful  eyes  of  failing  powers. 
My  destiny  condemns  me  sdll  to  turn 
Where  following  faster  I  but  fiercer  bum.         MAcaBXOOB. 


SONNET  XVIIL 

Vergognando  tahr  ch*  ameor  ti  iaeeia. 

THl  PRAISES  or  LAV&A  TBAVSCin)  HIS  FOITIO  POWna 

Ashamed  sometimes  thy  beauties  should  remain 
As  yet  unsung,  sweet  lady,  in  my  rhyme  ; 
When  first  I  saw  thee  I  recall  the  time. 
Pleasing  as  none  shall  ever  please  again. 
But  no  fit  polish  can  my  verse  attain. 
Not  mine  is  strength  to  try  the  task  sublime : 
My  genius,  measuring  its  power  to  climb, 
From  such  attempt  doth  prudently  refrain. 
Full  oft  I  oped  my  lips  to  chant  thy  name ; 
Then  in  mid  utterance  the  lay  was  lost : 
But  say  what  muse  can  dare  so  bold  a  flight? 
Full  oft  I  strove  in  measure  to  indite ; 
But  ah,  the  pen,  the  hand,  the  vein  I  boast, 
At  once  were  vanquished  by  the  mighty  theme  I  Non. 
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AsHAXED  at  tiines  that  I  am  silent,  yet, 
Xadj,  thoagh  jour  rare  beauties  prompt  my  rhyme, 
TVhen  first  I  saw  thee  I  recall  the  time 
Such  as  again  no  other  can  be  met 
Dot,  with  such  burthen  on  my  shoulders  set, 
3Iy  mind,  its  frailty  feeling,  cannot  climb. 
And  shrinks  alike  from  polished  and  sublime. 
While  my  Tain  utterance  frozen  terrors  let 
Ofben  already  have  I  sought  to  sing, 
But  midway  in  my  breast  the  Toice  was  stay*d, 
For  ah  !  so  high  what  praise  may  ever  spring  ? 
And  oft  have  I  the  tender  verse  essay'd, 
Bat  still  in  vain ;  pen,  hand,  and  intellect 
In  the  first  effort  conquer  d  are  and  check'd.      Macorkgob. 


SONNET  XIX. 

MUU  JUUe,  0  dolce  mia  guerrera. 

mn  BSAST,   BSnCTED  BT  LAUKA,   WILL  PIJIISH,   UNLESS  8HB   RSLBVT. 

A  THocsAND  times,  sweet  warrior,  have  I  tried. 
Proffering  my  heart  to  thee,  some  peace  to  gain 
From  those  bright  eyes,  but  still,  cdas !  in  vain, 
To  such  low  level  stoops  not  thy  chaste  pride. 
If  others  seek  the  love  thus  thrown  aside. 
Vain  were  their  hopes  and  labours  to  obtain ; 
The  heart  thou  spumest  I  alike  disdain, 
To  thee  displeasing,  'tis  by  me  denied. 
But  if,  discarded  thus,  it  find  not  thee 
Its  joyless  exile  willing  to  befriend. 
Alone,  untaught  at  others*  will  to  wend. 
Soon  firom  li^*s  weary  burden  will  it  flee. 
How  heavy  then  the  guilt  to  both,  but  more 
To  thee,  for  thee  it  did  the  most  adore.  Macgbeoor. 

A  TBousAXD  times,  sweet  warrior,  to  obtain 
Peace  with  those  beauteous  eyes  IVe  vidnly  tried, 
Proffering  my  heart ;  but  with  that  lofty  pride 
To  bend  your  looks  so  lowly  you  refrain  : 
Expects  a  stranger  fair  that  heart  to  gain. 
In  firail,  fiillacious  hopes  will  she  confide : 
It  never  more  to  me  can  be  allied ; 
Since  what  you  scorn,  dear  lady,  I  disdain. 
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In  its  sad  exile  if  no  aid  you  lend. 

Banished  by  me ;  and  it  can  neither  staj 

Alone,  nor  yet  another  a  call  obey ; 

Its  vital  course  must  hasten  to  its  end : 

Ah  me,  how  guilty  then  we  boih  ahoald  prove. 

But  guilty  you  the  most,  for  you  it  most  doth  loTe !    Nott 


SESTINA  I. 

A  qiuUunque  animcUe  aJberga  in  terra. 

KIOET  BSnrOS  HnC  no  ES8T.      HS  IS  THS  PRST  OV  ]>SSPAIB. 

To  every  animal  that  dwells  on  earth, 
Except  to  those  which  have  in  hate  the  sun. 
Their  time  of  labour  is  while  lasts  the  day ; 
But  when  high  heaven  relumes  its  thousand  stars. 
This  seeks  his  hut,  and  that  its  native  wood. 
Each  finds  repose,  at  least  until  the  dawn. 

But  I,  when  fresh  and  fair  begins  the  dawn 

To  chase  the  lingering  shades  that  cloak'd  the  earth. 

Wakening  the  animals  in  every  wood. 

No  truce  to  sorrow  find  while  rolls  the  sun ; 

And,  when  again  I  see  the  glistening  stars. 

Still  wander,  weeping,  wishing  for  the  day. 

When  sober  evening  chases  the  bright  day. 
And  this  our  darkness  makes  for  others  dawn. 
Pensive  I  look  upon  the  cruel  stars 
Which  framed  me  of  such  pliant  passionate  earth. 
And  curse  the  day  that  e'er  I  saw  the  sun. 
Which  makes  me  native  seem  of  wildest  wood. 

And  yet  methinks  was  ne'er  in  any  wood, 

So  wild  a  denizen,  by  night  or  day, 

As  she  whom  thus  I  blame  in  shade  and  sun : 

Me  night's  first  sleep  overcomes  not,  nor  the  dawn. 

For  though  in  mortal  coil  I  tread  the  earth, 

My  firm  and  fond  desire  is  from  the  stars. 

Ere  up  to  you  I  turn,  O  lustrous  stars, 
Or  downwards  in  love's  }ab3nrinthine  wood, 
Leaving  my  fleshly  frame  in  mouldering  earth. 
Could  I  but  pity  find  in  her,  one  day 
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Would  many  years  redeem,  and  to  the  dawn 
With  bliss  enrich  me  from  the  setting'  snn ! 

Oh !  might  I  be  with  her  where  sinks  the  san» 
No  other  eyes  upon  us  hut  the  stars, 
Alone,  one  sweet  night,  ended  bj  no  dawn, 
Nor  she  again  transfigured  in  green  wood. 
To  cheat  my  clasping  arms,  as  on  the  day» 
When  FhcebuK  vminly  follow*d  her  on  eartfL 

I  shall  lie  low  in  earth,  in  crumbling  wood. 

And  clustering  stars  shall  gem  the  noon  of  day, 

£re  on  so  sweet  a  dawn  shall  rise  that  sun.       Macosboob. 

Each  creature  on  whose  wakeful  eyes 
The  bri^^t  sun  pours  his  golden  fire, 
£v  day  a  destined  toil  pursues ; 
And,  when  hearen's  lamps  iDume  the  skieo^ 
All  to  some  haunt  for  rest  retire. 
Till  a  fresh  dawn  that  toil  renews. 
Bat  I,  when  a  new  mom  doth  rise. 
Chasing  from  earth  its  murky  shades, 
\N'hile  ring  the  forests  with  delight, 
Find  no  remission  of  my  sighs ; 
And,  soon  as  night  her  manUe  spreads, 
1  weep,  and  wish  returning  light 
Again  when  eve  bids  day  retreat, 
d'er  other  climes  to  dart  its  xays ; 
Peusire  those  cruel  stars  I  view, 
^  nich  influence  thus  my  amorous  fate ; 
And  imprecate  that  beauty  s  blaze. 
Which  o  er  my  form  such  wildness  threw; 
No  forest  surely  in  its  glooms 
Nortores  a  savage  so  imkind 
At  she  who  bids  these  sorrows  flow: 
Mf .  nor  the  dawn  nor  sleep  overcomes ; 
For.  though  of  mortal  mould,  my  mind 
Feeb  more  than  passion's  mortal  glow. 
P^e  up  to  yon,  bright  orbs,  I  fly, 
^>r  to  LoTe*8  bower  speed  down  my  way, 
While  here  my  mouldering  limbs  remain ; 
Let  me  her  pity  once  espy : 
Thus,  rich  in  bliss,  one  little  day 
^hall  recompense  whole  years  of  pain. 
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Be  Laura  mine  at  set  of  sun ; 
Let  heaven's  fires  only  mark  our  loves, 
And  the  day  ne*er  its  light  renew ; 
My  fond  embrace  may  she  not  shun ; 
Nor  Phoebus-like,  through  laurel  groves, 
May  I  a  nymph  transform'd  pursue ! 
But  I  shall  cast  this  mortal  veil  on  earth, 
And  stars  shall  gild  the  noon,  ere  such  bright  scenes  hare 
birth.  NoTT. 


CANZONE  L 

Nd  dolce  tempo  ddla  prima  etade, 
EI8  sumaiKos  snrcx  bk  bioams  thi  slats  op  lotb. 

Li  the  sweet  season  when  my  life  was  new. 
Which  saw  the  birth,  and  still  the  being  sees 
Of  the  fierce  passion  for  my  ill  that  grew. 
Fain  would  I  sing — my  sorrow  to  appease — 
How  then  I  lived,  in  liberty,  at  ease. 
While  o*er  my  heart  held  slighted  Love  no  sway ; 
And  how,  at  length,  by  too  high  scorn,  for  aye, 
I  sank  his  slave,  and  what  befell  me  then, 
Whereby  to  all  a  warning  I  remun ; 
Although  my  sharpest  pain 
Be  elsewhere  written,  so  that  many  a  pen 
Is  tired  already,  and,  in  every  vale, 
The  echo  of  my  heavy  sighs  is  rife. 
Some  credence  forcing  of  my  anguished  life ; 
And,  as  her  wont,  if  here  my  memory  fail, 
Be  my  long  martyrdom  its  saving  plea. 
And  the  one  thought  which  so  its  torment  made. 
As  every  feeling  else  to  throw  in  shade. 
And  make  me  of  myself  forgetful  be — 
Buhng  life's  inmost  core,  its  bare  rind  left  for  me. 

Long  years  and  many  had  pass*d  o*er  my  bead. 
Since,  in  Love*s  first  assault,  was  dealt  my  wound, 
And  from  my  brow  its  youthful  air  had  fled. 
While  cold  and  cautious  thoughts  my  heart  around 
Had  made  it  almost  adamantine  ground. 
To  loosen  which  hard  passion  gave  no  rest : 
Ko  sorrow  yet  with  tears  had  bathed  my  breast, 
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Nor  broke  xnj  sleep :  and  what  was  not  in  mine 

A  miracle  to  me  in  others  seem*d. 

Life*8  sore  test  death  is  deem'd, 

As  eloudless  eve  best  proves  the  past  day  fine ; 

Ah  me !  the  t}Tant  whom  I  sing,  descried 

Ere  long  his  enx>r,  that,  ^  then,  his  dart 

Not  jet  beneath  the  gown  had  pierced  my  heart, 

And  brought  a  puissant  lady  as  his  guide, 

'Gainst  whom  of  small  or  no  avail  has  been 

Genins,  or  force,  to  strive  or  supplicate. 

These  two  transformed  me  to  my  present  state, 

Making  of  breathing  man  a  laurel  green, 

Which  loses  not  its  leaves  though  wintry  blasts  be  keen. 

What  my  amaze,  when  first  I  fully  leam*d 

The  wondrous  change  upon  my  person  done, 

And  saw  my  thin  hsLirs  to  those  green  leaves  turned 

(Wlience  yet  for  them  a  crown  I  might  have  won) ; 

My  feet  wherewith  1  stood,  and  moved,  and  run — 

Thus  to  the  soul  the  subject  members  bow — 

Become  two  roots  upon  the  shore,  not  now 

Of  fiibied  Peneus,  but  a  stream  as  proud. 

And  8ti£fen*d  to  a  branch  my  either  arm ! 

Nor  less  was  my  alarm. 

When  next  my  frame  white  down  was  seen  to  shroud. 

While,  *neath  the  deadly  leven,  shattered  lay 

My  first  green  hope  that  soar*d,  too  proud,  in  air. 

Because,  in  sooth,  I  knew  not  when  nor  where 

I  left  my  latter  state ;  but,  night  and  day. 

Where  it  was  struck,  alone,  in  tears,  I  went. 

Still  seeking  it  alwhere,  and  in  the  wave ; 

And,  for  its  fatal  fall,  while  able,  gave 

Hy  tongue  no  respite  firom  its  one  lament. 

For  the  sad  snowy  swan  both  form  and  language  lent 

b 
Thus  that  loved  wave — ^my  mortal  speech  put  by  ^ 

For  birdlike  song — I  tracked  with  constant  feet. 

Still  asking  mercy  with  a  stranger  ciy ; 

Bat  ne*er  in  tones  so  tender,  nor  so  sweet. 

Knew  I  my  amorous  sorrow  to  repeat. 

As  might  her  hard  and  cruel  bosom  melt : 

Judge,  still  if  memory  sting,  what  then  I  felt  I 
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But  ah !  not  now  the  past,  it  rather  needs 
Of  her  my  lovely  and  inveterate  foe 
The  present  power  to  show. 
Though  such  she  he  all  language  as  exceeds. 
She  with  a  glance  who  rules  us  as  her  own. 
Opening  my  hreast  my  heart  in  hand  to  take. 
Thus  said  to  me :  "  Of  this  no  mention  maie.' 
I  saw  her  then,  in  altered  air,  alone. 
So  that  I  recognised  her  not — O  shame 
Be  on  my  truant  mind  and  faithless  si^t ! 
And  when  the  truth  I  told  her  in  sore  fright, 
She  soon  resumed  her  old  accustomed  frame. 
While,  desperate  and  half  dead,  a  hard  rock  mine 

As  spoke  she,  o'er  her  mien  such  feeling  sttrr*d. 

That  from  the  solid  rock,  with  lively  fear, 

"  Haply  I  am  not  what  you  deem,"  I  heard ; 

And  then  methou^t,  *'  If  she  hut  help  me  here. 

No  life  can  ever  weary  be,  or  drear ; 

To  make  me  weep,  return,  my  banished  Lord !  *" 

I  know  not  how,  but  thence,  the  power  restored. 

Blaming  no  other  than  myself,  I  went. 

And,  nor  alive,  nor  dead,  the  long  day  past. 

But,  because  time  flies  fast. 

And  the  pen  answers  ill  my  good  intent. 

Full  many  a  thing  long  written  in  my  mind 

I  here  omit ;  and  only  mention  such 

Whereat  who  hears  them  now  will  marvel  much. 

Death  so  his  hand  around  my  vitals  twined, 

Not  silence  from  its  gra^p  my  heart  could  save. 

Or  succour  to  its  outraged  virtue  bring: 

As  speech  to  me  was  a  forbidden  thing. 

To  paper  and  to  ink  my  griefs  I  gave — 

Life,  not  my  own,  is  lost  through  you  who  dig  my  gmv«. 

I  fondly  thought  before  her  eyes,  at  length. 
Though  low  and  lost,  some  mercy  to  obtain ; 
And  this  the  hope  which  lent  my  spirit  stxength. 
Sometimes  humility  o'eicomes  disdain. 
Sometimes  inflames  it  to  worse  spite  again ; 
This  knew  I,  who  so  long  was  left  in  night. 
That  from  such  prayers  had  disappeared  my  light; 
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Till  I,  who  sought  her  still,  nor  found,  alas ! 

Even  her  shade,  nor  of  her  feet  a  sign, 

Outwearied  and  supine, 

As  one  who  midway  sleeps,  upon  the  grass 

Threw  me,  and  there,  accusing  the  brief  ray, 

Of  bitter  tears  I  loosed  the  prison'd  flood. 

To  flow  and  fall,  to  them  as  8eem''d  it  good. 

Ne  er  Tanish*d  snow  before  the  sun  away, 

As  then  to  melt  apace  it  me  befell, 

Till,  neath  a  spreading  beedi  a  fountain  swelVd ; 

Long  in  that  change  my  humid  course  I  held, — 

Who  ever  saw  from  Man  a  true  fount  well?  [tell. 

And  yet,  though  strange  it  sound,  things  known  and  sure  I 

The  soul  from  God  its  nobler  nature  gains 

(For  none  save  He  such  favour  could  bestow) 

And  like  our  Maker  its  high  state  retains, 

To  pardon  who  is  never  tiured,  nor  slow. 

If  but  with  bumble  heart  and  suppliant  show. 

For  mercy  for  past  sins  to  Him  we  bend ; 

And  if,  against  his  wont.  He  seem  to  lend, 

Awhile,  a  cold  ear  to  our  earnest  prayers, 

Tib  thai  right  fear  the  sinner  more  may  fill ; 

For  he  repents  but  ill 

His  old  crime  for  anoOier  who  prepares. 

Thus,  when  my  lady,  while  her  bosom  yeam'd 

With  pi^,  deign*d  to  look  on  me,  and  knew 

That  equal  wi&  my  fault  its  penance  grew* 

To  my  old  state  and  shape  I  soon  retumU. 

But  nought  there  is  on  earth  in  which  the  wise 

May  trust,  for,  weaiyiog  braving  her  afresh, 

To  rugged  stone  she  changed  my  quivering  fledi. 

So  that,  in  their  old  stiain,  my  broken  criaB 

In  vain  ask'd  death,  or  told  her  one  name  to  deal  skios* 

A  sad  and  wandering  shade,  I  next  recall. 
Through  many  a  distant  and  deserted  gleo. 
That  long  I  moum*d  my  indlasoluble  thrall. 
At  length  my  malady  seem*d  ended,  when 
I  to  my  earthly  frame  returned  again. 
Haply  but  grnter  grief  therein  to  feel ; 
Still  Ibllowing  my  desire  with  such  fond  zeal 
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That  once  (beneath  the  proud  sun*8  fiercest  blaze, 

Betuming  fix)m  the  chase,  as  was  my  wont) 

Naked,  where  gush*d  a  font, 

My  fair  and  fatal  tyrant  met  my  gaze ; 

I  whom  nought  else  could  pleasure,  paused  to  look. 

While,  touched  f^ith  shame  as  natural  as  intense. 

Herself  to  hide  or  punish  my  ofifence. 

She  o*er  my  hce  the  crystal  waters  shook 

— I  still  speak  true,  though  truth  may  seem  a  lie — 

Instantly  from  my  proper  person  torn, 

A  solitary  stag,  I  felt  me  borne 

In  winged  terrors  the  dark  forest  through. 

As  still  of  my  own  dogs  the  rushing  storm  I  flew. 

My  song !  I  never  was  that  cloud  of  gold 

Which  once  descended  in  such  precious  rain. 

Easing  awhile  with  bliss  Jove*s  amorous  pain ; 

I  was  a  flame,  kindled  by  one  bright  eye, 

I  was  the  bird  which  gladly  soared  on  high. 

Exalting  her  whose  praise  in  song  I  wake ; 

Nor,  for  new  fancies,  knew  I  to  forsake 

My  first  fond  laiurel,  *neath  whose  welcome  shade 

Ever  from  my  firm  heart  all  meaner  pleasures  fade. 

Macobxoob. 

SONNET  XX. 

Se  V  onarata  fronde,  eke  preBcnve, 

TO  STKAXAZZO  OF  PSBTJOIA,    WHO  IHTIXSD  HIX  TO  WHITK  PORBT. 

If  the  world^honour'd  leaf,  whose  green  defies 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  when  thunders  mighty  Jove, 
Had  not  to  me  prohibited  the  crown 
Which  wreathes  of  wont  the  gifted  poet's  brow, 
I  were  a  friend  of  these  your  idols  too, 
Whom  our  vile  i^e  so  shamelessly  ignores : 
But  that  sore  insult  keeps  me  now  edoof 
From  the  first  patron  of  the  olive  bough : 
For  Ethiop  eaith  beneath  its  tropic  sun 
Ne*er  bum*d  with  such  fierce  heat,  as  I  with  rage 
At  losing  thing  so  comely  and  beloved. 
Besort  tlien  to  some  calmer  fuller  fount, 
For  of  all  moisture  mine  is  drained  and  diy. 
Save  that  which  falleth  from  mine  eyes  in  tears. 

Macgreoob. 
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SONNET  XXI. 

Amor  piangcta^  cd  to  eon  lui  talroUa, 

VM  OOVGSATULATIS  BOCCACCIO  OX   BIB  BETCB5  TO  THI    mOUT  PATS. 

LoTK  grieved,  and  I  with  him  at  times,  to  see 
Bj  what  strange  practices  and  cunning  art, 
You  still  continued  from  his  fetters  free. 
From  whom  my  feet  were  never  far  apart. 
Since  to  the  right  way  hrought  hy  God*s  decree, 
Lifting  my  hands  to  heaven  with  pious  heart, 
I  thank  Him  for  his  love  and  grace,  for  He 
The  soul-prayer  of  the  just  will  never  thwart : 
And  if,  returning  to  the  amorous  strife, 
Its  fair  desire  to  teach  us  to  deny. 
Hollows  and  hillocks  in  thy  path  abound, 
Tis  bat  to  prove  to  us  with  thorns  how  rife 
The  narrow  way,  the  ascent  how  hard  and  high. 
Where  with  true  virtue  man  at  last  is  crown 'd. 

Macgbegob. 
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Pit^  di  mt  lieta  non  9i  vcde  a  terra. 

OR  THB  BAMS  8CBJECT. 

Thak  me  more  joyful  never  reached  the  shoro 
A  vessel,  by  the  winds  long  tost  and  tried. 
Whose  crew,  late  hopeless  on  the  waters  wide, 
To  a  good  God  their  thanks,  now  prostrate,  pour ; 
Nor  captive  from  his  dungeon  ever  tore, ' 
Around  whose  neck  the  noose  of  death  was  tied* 
More  glad  than  me,  that  weapon  laid  aside 
Wlkich  to  my  lord  hostility  long  bore. 
All  ye  who  honour  love  in  poet  strain, 
To  the  good  minstrel  of  the  amorous  lay 
Retom  due  praise,  though  once  he  went  astray ; 
For  greater  glory  is,  in  Heaven  s  blest  reign, 
Over  one  sinner  saved,  and  higher  praise, 
Than  €*cn  for  ninety>nine  of  perfect  ways.        Mjlcorboob. 
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SONNET  XXIII. 

II  tfiicoeuor  di  CarlOf  eke  la  cAiomo. 
OS  THB  motxmxht  op  thb  empbbok  aoaihst  thv  dtfidkls,  asp  nxB 

BSTUUr  Of  SHK  POPS  TO  BOMS. 

The  high  successor  of  our  Charles,*  whose  hair 
The  crown  of  his  great  ancestor  adorns, 
Akeady  has  ta*en  arms,  to  hruise  the  horns 
Of  Babylon,  and  all  her  name  who  bear ; 
Christ's  holy  yicar  with  the  honour*d  load 
Of  keys  and  cloak,  returning  to  his  home. 
Shall  see  Bologna  and  our  noble  Home, 
If  no  ill  fortune  bar  his  further  road. 
Best  to  your  meek  and  high-bom  lamb  belong3 
To  beat  the  fierce  wolf  down :  so  may  it  be 
With  all  who  loyalty  and  love  deny. 
Console  at  length  your  waiting  countiy*s  wrongs. 
And  Home's,  who  longs  once  more  her  ^oase  to  see. 
And  gird  for  Christ  the  good  sword  on  thy  thigh. 

MaCGR£00& 
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0  aspeUata  in  eid,  heeOtt  t  bdla. 

IN  SUFPOBT  OP  THB  PBOPOgBD  CBUHADB  AOAIBST  THE  IVIIDKU. 

O  SPIRIT  wish'd  and  waited  for  in  heaven, 
That  wearest  gracefully  our  human  clay. 
Not  as  with  loading  sin  and  earthly  stain, 
Who  lov'st  our  Lord*8  high  bidding  to  obey, — 
Henceforth  to  thee  the  way  is  plain  and  even 
By  which  from  hence  to  bliss  we  may  attain. 
To  waft  o*er  yond«r  main 
Thy  bark,  that  bids  die  world  adieu  for  are 
To  seek  a  better  strand. 
The  western  winds  their  ready  wings  expand ; 
Which,  through  the  dangers  of  that  dusky  way« 
Where  all  deplore  the  finst  infringed  command* 
Will  guide  her  safe,  from  primal  bondage  free. 
Reckless  to  stop  or  stay. 
To  that  true  East,  where  she  desires  to  be. 

*  duxiemagBe. 
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Hq>lj  the  faithful  vo^ra,  and  zealous  prayers* 
And  piooB  tears  by  holy  mortals  shed. 
Have  come  before  the  mercy-seat  sboye : 
Yet  TOWS  of  ours  but  little  can  bestead. 
Nor  human  orison  such  merit  bears 
As  heavenly  justice  from  its  course  can  move. 
But  He,  the  King  whom  angels  serve  and  love, 
His  gracious  eyes  hath  turned  upon  the  land 
Where  on  the  cross  He  died ; 
And  a  new  Ghademagne  hath  qualified 
To  work  the  vengeance  that  on  high  was  plann'd. 
For  whose  delay  so  long  hath  Europe  sigh'd. 
Such  mighty  aid  He  brings  his  faithful  spouse. 
That  at  its  sound  the  pride 
Of  Babylon  with  trembling  terror  bows. 

All  dweUers  *twixt  the  hills  and  wild  Garonne, 
The  Bhodanus,  and  Rhine,  and  briny  wa;ve, 
Are  banded  under  red-cross  banners  brave ; 
And  all  who  honour*d  guerdon  fain  would  have 
From  Pyrenees  to  the  utmost  west,  are  gone, 
Leaving  Iberia  lorn  of  warriors  keen. 
And  Britain,  with  the  islands  that  are  seen 
Between  the  columns  and  the  stany  wain, 
(Even  to  that  land  where  shone 
The  £ur-fiuned  lore  of  sacred  Helicon.) 
DtTerse  in  language,  weapon,  garb  and  strain. 
Of  valour  true,  with  pious  zeal  rush  on. 
What  cause,  what  love,  to  this  compared  may  be '? 
What  spouse,  or  infant  train 
E'er  kindled  such  a  righteous  enmi^  ? 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  world  that  lies 
Far  distant  from  the  sun*s  all-cheering  ray. 
For  ever  wrapt  in  ice  and  gelid  snows; 
There  under  cloudy  skies,  in  stinted  day, 
A  people  dwell,  whose  heart  their  clime  outvies ; 
Bj  nature  framed  stem  foemen  of  repose. 
Now  new  devotion  in  their  bosom  glows. 
With  Gothic  fory  now  they  gnsp  the  sword. 
Turk,  Arab,  and  Ghaldee, 
With  all  between  ua  and  that  sanguine  sea* 
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Who  tragi  in  idol-gods,  and  slight  the  Lord, 

Thou  know*st  how  soon  their  feeble  strength  would  jiAi; 

A  naked  race,  fearful  and  indolent, 

Unused  the  brand  to  wield, 

Whose  distant  aim  upon  the  wind  is  sent 

Now  is  the  time  to  shake  the  ancient  yoke 
From  off  our  necks,  and  rend  the  veil  aside 
That  long  in  darkness  hath  involved  our  eyes ; 
Let  all  whom  Heaven  with  genius  hath  supplied, 
And  all  who  great  Apollo's  name  invoke, 
With  fiery  eloquence  point  out  the  prize, 
With  tongue  and  pen  call  on  the  brave  to  rise ; 
If  Orpheus  and  Ainphion,  legends  old, 
No  marvel  cause  in  thee, 
It  were  small  wonder  if  Ausonia  see 
Collecting  at  thy  call  her  children  bold. 
Lifting  the  spear  of  Jesus  joyfully. 
Nor,  if  our  ancient  mother  judge  aright, 
Doth  her  rich  page  unfold 
Such  noble  cause  in  any  former  fight. 

Thou  who  hast  scanned,  to  heap  a  treasure  fair, 
Stoiy  of  ancient  day  and  modern  time, 
Soaring  with  earthly  frame  to  heaven  sublime, 
Thou  ]^ow*st,  from  Mars*  bold  sod,  her  ruler  prime. 
To  great  Augustus,  he  whose  waving  hair 
Was  thrice  in  triumph  wreathed  witi^  laurel  green. 
How  Rome  hath  of  her  blood  still  lavish  been 
To  right  the  woes  of  many  an  injured  land ; 
And  shall  she  now  be  slow, 
Her  gratitude,  her  piety  to  show? 
In  Christian  zeal  to  buckle  on  tlie  brand, 
For  Maiy*s  glorious  Son  to  deal  the  blow  ? 
What  ills  the  impious  foeman  must  betide 
Who  trust  in  mortal  hand. 
If  Christ  himself  lead  on  the  adverse  side ! 

And  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Xerxes*  rash  emprize, 
Who  dared,  in  haste  to  tread  our  Europe's  shore. 
Insult  the  sea  with  bridge,  and  strange  caprice ; 
And  thou  shalt  see  for  husbands  then  no  more 
The  Persian  matrons  robed  in  mournful  guise, 
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And  dyed  with  blood  the  seas  of  Salamis. 

Nor  sole  example  this : 

(The  ruin  of  that  Eastern  king's  design), 

That  tells  of  victory  nigh : 

See  Marathon,  and  stem  Thermopylee, 

Gosed  by  those  few,  and  chieftain  leonine. 

And  thousand  deeds  that  blaze  in  history. 

Then  bow  in  thankfulness  both  heart  and  knee 

Before  his  holy  shrine. 

Who  such  bright  guerdon  hath  reserved  for  thee. 

Thou  shalt  see  Italy  and  that  honoured  shore, 
0  song !  a  land  debarred  and  hid  from  me 
6t  neither  flood  nor  hill ! 
Bat  love  alone,  whose  power  hath  virtue  still 
To  intch,  though  all  his  wiles  be  vanity. 
Nor  Nature  to  avoid  the  snare  hath  skill. 
Go,  bid  thy  sisters  hush  their  jealous  fears. 
For  other  loves  there  be 
Than  that  blind  boy,  who  causeth  smiles  and  tears. 

Miss  *  *  *   (Foscolo's  Essat). 

0  THOU,  in  heaven  expected,  bright  and  blest, 
Spirit!  who,  from  the  common  frsolty  free 
Of  human  kind,  in  human  form  art  drest, 
God's  handmiud,  dutiful  and  dear  to  thee 
Heoeeforth  the  pathway  easy  lies  and  plain, 
Bt  which,  from  earth,  we  bless  eternal  gain : 
I^!  at  the  wish,  to  waft  thy  venturous  prore 
From  the  blind  world  it  fain  would  leave  behind 
And  seek  that  better  shore, 
Springs  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  western  wind, 
Whidi  safe  amid  this  dark  and  dangerous  vaTe, 
^^here  we  our  own,  the  primal  sin  deplore. 
Bight  on  shall  guide  her,  from  her  old  chains  freed, 
An<L  without  let  or  fail. 
Where  havens  her  best  hope,  to  the  true  East  shall  lead. 

Hq»ly  the  suppliant  tears  of  pious  men, 
Their  eaniest  vows  and  loving  prayers  at  last 
Unto  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace  have  past ; 
^et,  breathed  by  human  helplessness,  ah !  when 
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Had  purest  orison  the  skill  and  force 

To  bend  eternal  justice  from  its  course? 

But  He,  heaven's  bounteous  ruler  from  on  high,* 

On  the  sad  sacred  spot,  where  erst  He  bled. 

Will  turn  his  pitying  eye, 

And  through  the  spirit  of  our  new  Charles  spread 

Thirst  of  that  vengeance,  whose  too  long  delay 

From  general  Europe  wakes  the  bitter  sigh ; 

To  his  loved  spouse  such  aid  will  He  convey. 

That,  his  dread  voice  to  hear, 

Proud  Babylon  shall  shrink  assail'd  with  secret  fear. 

All,  by  the  gay  Garonne,  the  kinf^y  Ehine, 
Between  the  blue  Bhone  and  salt  sea  who  dwell. 
All  in  whose  bosoms  worth  and  honour  sweU, 
Eagerly  haste  the  Christian  cross  to  join ; 
Spain  of  her  warlike  sons,  from  the  far  west 
Unto  the  Fyrenee,  pours  forth  her  best : 
Britannia  and  the  Islands,  which  are  found 
Northward  from  Calpe,  studding  Ocean's  breast* 
,  E'en  to  that  land  renown'd 
In  the  rich  lore  of  sacred  Helicon, 
Various  in  arms  and  language,  garb  and  guiae. 
With  pious  fiiry  urge  the  bold  emprize. 
What  love  was  e'er  so  just,  so  worthy,  known  ? 
Or  when  did  holier  flame 
Kindle  the  mind  of  man  to  a  more  noble  aim  ? 

Far  in  the  hardy  north  a  land  there  lies. 
Buried  in  thick-ribb'd  ice  and  constant  snows. 
Where  scant  the  days  and  clouded  are  the  skies. 
And  seldom  the  bright  sun  his  glad  warmth  throws; 
There,  enemy  of  peace  by  nature,  springs 
A  people  to  whom  death  no  terror  brings ; 
If  these,  with  new  devotedness,  we  see 
In  Gothic  fury  baring  the  keen  glaive, 
Turk,  Arab,  and  Chaldee ! 
All,  who,  between  us  and  the  Bed  Sea  wave. 
To  heathen  gods  bow  the  idolatrous  knee. 
Arm  and  advance !  we  heed  not  your  blind  rage ; 
A  naked  race,  timid  in  act,  and  slow, 
Unskiird  the  war  to  wage. 
Whose  far  aim  on  the  wind  contrives  a  coward  blow. 
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Now  is  the  hour  to  free  from  the  old  joke 
Our  gaUed  necks,  to  rend  the  veil  away 
Too  long  permitted  our  dall  sight  to  cloak : 
Now  too,  should  all  whose  breasts  the  heavenlj  raif 
Of  genius  lights,  exert  its  powers  sublime. 
And  or  in  bold  harangue,  or  burning  rhyme. 
Point  the  proud  prize  and  fan  the  generous  flame. 
If  Oipheus  and  Amphion  credit  claim. 
Legends  of  distant  time. 
Less  marvel  *twere,  if,  at  thy  earnest  call, 
Italia,  with  her  children,  should  awake. 
And  wield  the  willing  lance  for  Christ's  dear  sake. 
Oar  ancient  mother,  read  she  right,  in  all 
Her  fortune's  history  ne*er 
A  cause  of  combat  knew  so  glorious  and  so  fair ! 

Thou,  whose  keen  mind  has  every  theme  explored. 
And  truest  ore  from  Time's  rich  treasury  won. 
On  earthly  pinion  who  hast  heavenward  soar^l, 
Well  knowest,  from  her  founder.  Mars*  bold  son. 
To  great  Augustus,  he,  whose  brow  around 
Thrice  was  &e  laurel  green  in  triumph  boond. 
How  Rome  was  ever  lavish  of  her  blood. 
The  right  to  vindicate,  the  weak  redress ; 
And  now,  when  gratitude. 
When  piety  app^,  shall  she  do  less 
To  avenge  the  injury  and  end  the  scorn 
By  blessed  Mary's  glorious  oflspnng  borne  ? 
What  fear  we,  while  the  heathen  for  success ' 
Confide  in  human  powers. 
If.  on  the  adverse  side,  be  Christ,  and  his  side  ours? 

Turn,  too,  when  Xerxes  our  free  shores  to  tread 
Bash*d  in  hot  haste,  and  dream 'd  the  perilous  main 
With  scourge  and  fetter  to  chastise  and  chain, 
— What  see'st  ?    Wild  wailing  o*er  their  husbands  dead, 
Persia's  pale  matrons  wrapt  in  weeds  of  woe, 
And  red  with  gore  the  gulf  of  Salamis ! 
To  prove  our  triumph  certain,  to  foreshow 
The  otter  ruin  of  our  Eastern  foe, 
No  sin^^e  instance  this ; 
Miltiades  and  Marathon  recall. 
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See,  with  his  patriot  few,  Leonidas 

Closing,  Thermopylae,  thy  bloody  pass ! 

Like  them  to  dare  and  do,  to  God  let  all 

With  heart  and  knee  bow  down. 

Who  for  our  arms  and  age  has  kept  this  great  renown. 

Thou  shalt  see  Italy,  that  honoured  land, 
Which  from  my  eyes,  0  Song !  nor  seas,  streams,  heights. 
So  long  have  barr*d  and  banned. 
But  love  alone,  who  with  his  haughty  lights 
The  more  allures  me  as  he  worse  excites. 
Till  nature  fails  against  his  constant  wiles. 
Go  then,  and  join  thy  comrades ;  not  alone 
Beneath  fair  female  zone 

Dwells  Love,  who,  at  his  will,  moves  us  to  tears  or  smiles. 

Macgregob. 

CANZONE  in. 

Verdi  panni^  wnguiffni,  otcuri  o  penL 

WHETHXB  OR  XOT  HB  SHOULD  OSASB  TO  LOVS  LAVKA. 

Gbeen  robes  and  red,  purple,  or  brown,  or  gray 
No  lady  ever  wore. 

Nor  hair  of  gold  in  sunny  tresses  twined, 
So  beautiful  as  she,  who  spoils  my  mind 
Of  judgment,  and  from  freedom's  lofty  path 
So  draws  me  with  her  that  I  may  not  bear 
Any  less  heavy  yoke. 

And  if  indeed  at  times — for  wisdom  fiEuls 
Where  martyrdom  breeds  doubt — 
The  soul  should  ever  arm  it  to  complain 
Suddenly  from  each  reinless  rude  desire 
Her  smile  recalls,  and  razes  from  my  heart 
Every  rash  enterprise,  while  all  disdain 
Is  softened  in  her  sight. 

For  all  that  I  have  ever  borne  for  love. 

And  still  am  doomed  to  bear. 

Till  she  who  wounded  it  shall  heal  my  heart, 

Bejecting  homage  e*en  while  she  invites. 

Be  vengeance  done !  but' let  not  pride  nor  ire 

'Gunst  my  humility  the  lovely  pass 

By  which  I  entered  bar. 


• . 
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The  hour  and  day  wherein  I  oped  my  eyes 

On  the  bright  black  and  white, 

Whidi  drive  me  thence  where  eager  love  impelled 

Where  of  that  life  which  now  my  sorrow  makes 

New  roots,  and  she  in  whom  our  age  is  proud, 

Wliom  to  behold  without  a  tender  awe 

Needs  heart  of  lead  or  wood. 

The  tear  then  firom  these  eyes  that  frequent  falls — 

H£  thus  my  pale  cheek  bathes 

Who  planted  first  within  my  fenceless  flank 

LoTe*8  shaft— diyerts  me  not  from  my  desire; 

And  in  just  part  the  proper  sentence  falls ; 

For  her  my  spirit  sighs,  and  worthy  she 

To  staunch  its  secret  wounds. 

Spring  firom  within  me  these  conflicting  thoughts, ' 

To  weary,  wound  myself. 

Each  a  sure  sword  agidnst  its  master  tum*d : 

Nor  do  I  pray  her  to  be  therefore  freed, 

For  less  direct  to  heaven  all  other  paths. 

And  to  that  glorious  kingdom  none  can  soar 

Certes  in  sounder  bark. 

Benignant  stars  their  bright  companionship 
Gave  to  the  fortunate  side 
When  came  that  fair  birth  on  our  nether  world. 
Its  sole  star  since,  who,  as  the  laurel  leaf. 
The  worth  of  honour  firesh  and  firagrant  keeps, 
Where  lightnings  play  not,  nor  ungrateful  winds 
Ever  o*ersway  its  head. 

Well  know  I  that  the  hope  to  paint  in  verse 
Her  praises  would  but  tire 
The  worthiest  hand  that  e*er  put  forth  its  pen: 
VSlio,  in  all  Memory's  richest  cells,  e'er  saw    , 
Such  angel  virtue  so  rare  beauty  shrined. 
As  in  those  eyes,  twin  symbols  of  all  worth, 
Sweet  keys  of  my  gone  heart? 

Lady,  wherever  shines  the  sun,  than  you 

LoTe  has  no  dearer  pledge.  Macgbeoor. 
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SESTINA  n. 

Oiovaiu  donna  tatt  mm  varde  lamra. 

THOUGH  DttSAIBDM  M  IRT,   HI  TOVB  ID  lOVH  HHB  IHRO 

A  TOUTHFUL  lady  besdi  a  laurel  green 
Was  seated,  fairer,  colder  than  the  snow 
On  which  no  sun  has  shone  for  many  years : 
Her  sweet  speech,  her  bright  fiice,  and  flowing  hair 
So  pleased,  she  yet  is  present  to  my  eyes. 
And  aye  must  be,  whatever  fate  prevaiL 

These  my  fond  thoughts  of  her  shall  fikie  and  ftii 

When  foliage  ceases  on  the  lamel  green ; 

Nor  calm  can  be  my  heart,  nor  check'd  these  eyea 

Until  the  fire  shall  freeze,  or  haras  the  snow : 

Easier  upon  my  head  to  count  each  hair 

Than,  ere  tbat  day  shidl  dawn,  the  parting  ye&n* 

But,  since  time  flies,  and  roll  the  rapid  yean. 
And  death  may,  in  ^e  midst  of  life,  asBaol, 
With  full  brown  locks,  or  scant  and  silfer  famtz; 
I  still  the  shade  of  that  sweet  laurel  green 
Follow,  through  fieroest  ami  and  deepest  snow. 
Till  the  last  day  shall  close  my  weaij  eyes. 

Oh !  never  sure  were  seen  such  brilliant  eyes. 
In  this  our  age  or  in  the  older  years. 
Which  mould  and  melt  me,  as  the  sun  melts  snow. 
Into  a  stream  of  tears  adown  the  vale. 
Watering  the  haixi  roots  of  that  laurel  green, 
Whose  boughs  are  diamonds  and  gold  whose  hair. 

I  fear  that  Time  my  mien  may  change  and  hair. 
Ere,  with  true  pity  touch*d,  shall  greet  my  eyes 
My  idol  imaged  in  that  laurel  green : 
For,  imless  memory  err,  through  seven  long  yean 
Till  now,  full  many  a  shore  has  heard  my  wiul. 
By  night,  at  noon,  in  summer  and  in  snow. 

Thus  fire  within,  without  the  cold,  cold  snow. 
Alone,  with  these  my  thoughts  and  her  bright  hair, 
Alway  and  everywhere  I  bear  my  ail. 
Haply  to  find  some  mercy  in  the  eyes 
Of  unborn  nations  and  far  future  years. 
If  so  long  flourishes  our  laurel  green. 
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The  gold  and  toptz  of  the  8im  on  mum 

Are  warned  bj  the  br^t  hair  above  those  eyes, 

Searing  the  short  green  of  mj  bfe^s  nun  years. 

SONNBT  XXIV. 

^pIMBv  flRvlRv  00IMH  vMv  ^*  (MVOnS* 

oa  Xi4iraA  i>AmamovR.T  lu. 
That  graceloi  soul,  in  mercy  eaQ*d  away 
Before  her  time  to  bid  die  world  ^eupewell. 
If  welcomed  as  she  ought  in  the  reafans  of  day» 
In  hearen^s  most  bless^  regions  sure  shall  dwelL 
There  between  Mars  and  Venus  if  she  stay, 
Her  sight  the  brightness  of  the  sun  will  quell. 
Because,  her  infinite  beauty  to  survey, 
The  spirits  of  the  blest  will  round  her  swell. 
If  she  decide  upon  the  fourth  fair  nest 
Each  of  Ae  three  to  dwindle  will  begin, 
And  she  alone  the  fiune  of  beauty  win. 
Nor  e*en  in  tbe  fifth  cirele  may  she  rest; 
Thence  higher  if  she  soar,  I  sorely  trost 
Jove  with  all  other  stars  in  darkness  mil  be  thmst 

^^^^^  Macobboob. 

BONNET  XXV. 

n  ocfnoftMB  wnuKLw  sba9  an  ufi  n  AOTAsonv  lo  m  close. 

Kkab  and  more  near  as  life's  last  period  draws, 
Which  oft  is  hurried  on  by  human  woe, 
I  see  the  passing  hours  more  swifUy  flow. 
And  all  my  hopes  in  disappointment  close. 
And  to  my  heart  I  say,  amidst  its  throes, 
**  Not  long  shaH  we  discourse  of  lore  below; 
For  ^is  my  earthly  load,  like  new-fiEdl*n  snow 
Fast  melting,  soon  shall  leave  us  to  repose. 
With  it  will  sink  in  dust  each  towering  hope. 
Cherished  so  long  within  my  &dthful  breast ; 
No  more  shall  we  resent,  fear,  smile,  complain :        > 
Then  shaD  we  clearly  trace  why  some  are  blest, 
Through  deepest  misery  ndsed  to  Fortune's  top. 
And  why  so  many  sighs  so  oft  are  heaved  in  vain.** 

Wbakohaic. 

D  2 
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The  nearer  I  approach  my  life's  last  day. 
The  certain  day  that  limits  hmnan  woe, 
I  better  mark,  in  Time's  swift  silent  flow. 
How  the  fond  hopes  he  brought  all  pass*d  away. 
Of  love  no  longer — to  myself  I  say — 
We  now  may  commune,  for,  as  viigin  snow. 
The  hard  and  heavy  load  we  drag  below 
Dissolves  and  dies,  ere  rest  in  heaven  repay. 
And  prostrate  with  it  must  each  fair  hope  lie 
Which  here  beguiled  us  and  betray *d  so  long. 
And  joy,  grief,  fear  and  pride  alike  shall  cease : 
And  then  too  shall  we  see  vnth  clearer  eye 
How  oil  we  trod  in  weary  ways  and  wrong. 
And  why  so  long  in  vain  we  sigh*d  for  peace.   Macobbgob. 

SONNET   XXVI. 

Old  JUtmmeggiava  V  amoroia  tMa. 

'  LAVKA,   WBO  n  nil,   APmiU  TO  HIX  ni  A  SBBAS,   AHD  kSSOWMM  VOk 

THAT  8H1  81ILL  UVIS. 

THBouoHocrr  the  orient  now  began  to  flame 
The  star  of  love ;  while  o*er  the  northern  sky 
That,  which  has  oft  raised  Juno's  jealousy, 
Pour'd  forth  its  beauteous  scintillating  beam : 
Beside  her  kindled  hearth  the  housein^e  dame, 
Half-dress'd,  and  slipshod,  'gan  her  distaff  ply: 
And  now  the  wonted  hour  of  woe  drew  nigh, 
That  wakes  to  tears  the  lover  from  his  dream : 
When  my  sweet  hope  unto  my  mind  appear*d. 
Not  in  the  customed  way  unto  my  sight ; 
For  grief  had  bathed  my  lids,  and  sleep  had  weighed ; 
Ah  me,  how  changed  tbat  form  by  love  endear'd ! 
«*  Why  lose  thy  fortitude?"  methought  she  said, 
"  These  eyes  not  yet  from  thee  vnthdraw  their  light.** 

NOTT. 

Alreadt  in  the  east  the  amorous  star 
niumioed  heaven,  while  from  her  northern  height 
Great  Juno*s  rival  through  the  dusky  night 
Her  beamy  radiance  shot.    Returning  care 
Had  roused  th'  industrious  hag,  with  footstep  bare. 
And  loins  ungirt,  the  sleeping  fire  to  light; 
And  lovers  thriU'd  that  season  of  despight, 
Which  wont  renew  their  tears,  and  wake  despair* 
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When  xDj  8001*8  hope,  now  on  the  veige  of  &te, 
(Not  Inr  th'  aeeostomed  way;  for  that  in  sleep 
Was  eioeed,  and  moist  with  griefs,)  attained  my  heart 
Ahis,  how  changed!     '*  Servant,  no  longer  weep," 
She  8eem*d  to  say ;  "  resume  thy  wonted  state : 
Not  yet  thine  eyes  from  mine  are  doom*d  to  part  ** 

Chablemont. 
AuuiADT,  in  the  east,  the  star  of  love 
Was  flaming,  and  that  other  in  the  north, 
Which  Jmio*s  jealousy  is  wont  to  move, 
Its  beautiful  and  lustrous  rays  shot  forth ; 
Barefooted  and  half  clad,  the  housewife  old 
Had  8tinr*d  her  fire,  and  set  herself  to  weave ; 
Each  tender  heart  the  thoughtful  time  controlled  , 

Which  evermore  the  lover  wakes  to  grieve, 
When  my  fond  hope,  already  at  life*s  last. 
Came  to  my  heart,  not  by  the  wonted  way, 
Where  sleep  its  seal,  its  dew  where  sorrow  cast — 
Alas !  how  changed — and  said,  or  seem*d  to  say, 
"  Si^t  of  these  eyes  not  yet  does  Heaven  refuse, 
Then  wherefore  should  thy  tost  heart  courage  lose?" 

Macobkgob. 


SONNET  XXVn. 

ApoUo,  ^  aneor  vive  il  bd  detio. 
■B  ooxrim  asm  fo  ▲  lavul,  which  ax  buppuoatis  atollo  io 

DXFBVD. 

O  Pbobus,  if  that  fond  desire  remains. 
Which  fired  thy  breast  near  the  Thessalian  wave ; 
If  those  bright  tresses,  which  such  pleasure  gave. 
Through  lapse  of  years  thy  merooxy  not  disdains ; 
From  sluggish  frosts,  from  rude  inclement  rains, 
\^liich  last  the  whUe  thy  beams  our  region  leave. 
Thai  honoured  sacred  tree  from  peril  save, 
Whoae  name  of  dear  accordance  waked  our  pains  t 
And,  by  that  amorous  hope  which  soothed  thy  core, 
What  time  expectant  thou  wert  doomed  to  sigh 
]>iq)d  those  vapours  which  disturb  our  sky! 
So  ahaU  we  both  behold  our  favorite  fair 
With  wonder,  seated  on  the  grassv  mead, 
And  fonning  with  her  arms  herseu  a  shade.  Nott. 
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If  live  the  fair  desire,  ApdUo,  yet 
Which  fired  thy  spirit  once  on  Peaeos*  shore. 
And  if  the  hii^t  hair  loved  so  wdl  of  yoce 
In  lapse  of  years  thou  dost  not  xm>w  forget. 
From  the  long  frost,  from  seasons  rode  and  keen. 
Which  last  while  hidee  itself  thy  kindling  brow. 
Defend  this  eonsecrate  and  honoured  bough, 
'V\^ich  snared  thee  erst,  whose  slave  I  since  haye  been. 
And,  by  the  virtue  of  the  love  so  dear 
Which  soothed,  sustained  thee  in  that  eariy  strife. 
Our  air  from  raw  and  lowering  vapours  daur : 
So  shall  we  see  onr  lady,  to  new  life 
Restored,  her  seat  upon  the  greensward  take. 
Where  her  own  graceful  arms  a  sweet  shade  o*er  her  make. 


SONNET  XXVm. 

HI  8KIU  SOLRUDI,   Wn  LOTS  WLS/fWB  HDI  BVIXI 

Alohs,  and  lost  in  thought,  the  desert  glade 
Measuring  I  roam  with  lingering  steps  and  slow ; 
And  still  a  watchful  glance  around  me  throw, 
Anxious  to  shun  the  print  of  human  tread : 
No  other  means  I  find,  no  surer  aid 
From  the  world's  piying  eye  to  hide  my  woe : 
43o  well  my  wild  disordered  gestures  show, 
And  love-lorn  looks,  the  fire  within  me  bred, 
That  well  I  deem  each  mountain,  wood  and  plain. 
And  river  knows,  what  I  from  man  conceal. 
What  dreary  hues  my  life's  fond  prospects  dim. 
Yet  whatever  wild  or  savage  paths  Fve  ta*en. 
Where'er  I  wander,  love  attends  me  still. 
Soft  whispering  to  my  soul,  and  I  to  him.   Avov.  Ox.  1705. 

Alone,  and  pensive,  near  some  deaert  shore, 
Far  fi:om  the  haunts  of  men  I  love  to  stray, 
And,  cautiously,  my  distant  palh  ezplcwe 
Where  never  human  footsteps  mark'd  the  way. 
Thus  from  the  public  gaze  I  strive  te  fly. 
And  io  the  winds  alone  my  griefs  impart; 
While  in  my  hollow  cheek  flood  haggard  eye 
Appears  the  fire  that  bums  my  inmost  heart 
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But  ah,  in  wn  to  distant  eeenes  I  go ; 

No  solitude  my  troubled  thonglys  allajs. 

Methinks  e*6n  things  inanimate  must  know 

The  flame  that  on  m j  soul  in  secret  preys ; 

TVhilst  Love,  unoonqoer'd,  with  resistless  sway 

Still  hovers  round  my  path,  sliU  meets  me  on  my  way. 

J.  B.  Tatzob. 
AuoiKK  and  pensive,  the  deserted  plain. 
With  tardy  pace  and  sad,  I  wander  by; 
And  mine  eyes  o*er  it  rove,  intent  to  fly 
T\l)ere  distant  shores  no  trace  of  man  retain ; 
No  help  save  this  I  find,  some  eave  to  gain 
Where  never  may  intrude  man*s  cnrions  eye. 
Lest  on  ray  brow,  a  stranger  lone  to  joy. 
He  read  the  secret  fire  which  mi^es  my  pain 
For  here,  methinks,  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Valley  and  forest  the  strange  temper  know 
Of  my  sad  life  concealed  from  others*  sight — 
Yet  where,  where  shall  I  find  so  wild  a  wood, 
A  way  so  rough  that  there  Love  cannot  go 
Communing  with  me  the  long  day  and  night  ? 

Magobkoob. 
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^  to  enimdper  mork  turn 

BM  PEATS  fOE  BBAIB,   BVT  DT  TAIK. 

Had  I  believed  that  Death  could  set  me  free 
From  the  anxious  amorous  thoughts  my  peace  that  mar. 
With  these  my  own  hands  which  yet  stainless  are, 
Life  had  I  loosed,  long  hateful  grown  to  me. 
Yet,  for  I  fear  *twould  but  a  passage  be 
From  grief  to  grief,  firom  old  to  other  war, 
Hither  the  dark  shades  my  escape  that  bar, 
I  still  remain,  nor  hope  relief  to  see. 
High  time  it  surely  is  that  he  had  sped 
The  iatal  arrow  firom  his  pitiless  bow. 
In  others*  blood  so  often  balhed  and  red ; 
And  I  of  Love  and  Death  have  pray'd  it  scv^ 
He  listeos  not,  but  leaves  me  here  half  dead. 
Nor  cares  to  call  me  to  himself  below.  Macgbxoob. 
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Oh!  had  I  deem*d  that  Death  had  freed  mj  soul 
From  Lovers  tormenting,  overwhelming  thought, 
To  crush  its  aching  burUien  I  had  sought, 
My  wearied  life  had  hastened  to  its  goal ; 
My  shivering  bark  yet  fear'd  another  shoal. 
To  find  one  tempest  with  another  bought. 
Thus  poised  *twixt  earth  and  heaven  I  dwell  as  naught. 
Not  daring  to  assume  my  life*s  control. 
But  sure  *tis  dme  that  Death^s  relentless  bow 
Had  wing'd  that  fiatal  arrow  to  my  heart, 
80  often  bathed  in  life*s  dark  crimson  tide : 
But  though  I  crave  he  would  this  boon  bestow* 
He  to  my  cheek  his  impress  doth  impart. 
And  yet  o'erlooks  me  in  his  fearful  stride.      Wollasios. 


CANZONE  IV. 

Si  k  dtbile  U  Jilo  a  cut  s*  attene. 

HB  QUBVBS  IS  AB8ERCB  FBOM  LAURA. 

The  thread  on  which  my  weary  life  depends 
So  fragile  is  and  weak, 
If  none  kind  succour  lends, 
Soon  'neath  the  painful  burden  will  it  break ; 
Since  doomed  to  take  my  sad  farewell  of  her. 
In  whom  begins  and  ends 
My  bliss,  one  hope,  to  stir 
My  sinking  spirit  from  its  black  despair, 
Whispers,  "  Though  lost  awhile 
That  fonn  so  dear  and  fair. 
Sad  soul !  the  trial  bear. 
For  thee  e*en  yet  the  sun  may  brightly  shine. 
And  days  more  happy  smile. 
Once  more  the  lost  loved  treasure  may  be  thine.** 
This  thought  awhile  sustains  me,  but  again 
To  fail  me  and  forsake  in  worse  excess  of  pain. 

Time  flies  apace :  the  silent  hours  and  swift 

So  urge  his  journey  on. 

Short  span  to  me  is  left 

Even  to  think  how  quick  to  death!  run ; 

Scarce,  in  the  orient  heaven,  yon  mountain  crest 

Smiles  in  the  8un*s  first  ray. 

When,  in  the  adverse  west, 

His  long  round  run,  we  see  his  light  decay. 
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So  sma]]  ci  life  the  space, 

So  frail  and  clogg*d  with  woe, 

To  mortal  man  below. 

That,  when  I  find  me  from  that  beauteous  &ce 

Thns  torn  by  fate's  decree. 

Unable  at  a  wish  with  her  to  be, 

So  poor  the  profit  that  old  comforts  give, 

I  know  not  how  I  brook  in  such  a  state  to  live. 

Each  place  offends,  save  where  alone  I  see 

Those  eyes  so  sweet  and  bright, 

Whidi  still  shall  bear  the  key 

0/  the  soft  thoughts  I  hide  from  other  sight ; 

And,  though  hard  exile  harder  weighs  on  me. 

Whatever  mood  betide, 

I  ask  no  theme  beside. 

For  all  is  hateful  that  I  since  have  seen. 

What  rivers  and  what  heights. 

What  shores  and  seas  between 

Me  rise  and  those  twin  lights, 

Whidi  made  the  storm  and  blackness  of  my  days 

One  beautiful  serene. 

To  which  tormented  Memory  still  strays : 

Free  as  my  life  then  passed  from  eyeiy  care, 

So  bard  and  heavy  seems  my  present  lot  to  bear. 

Alas !  self-parleying  thus,  I  but  renew 

The  warm  wish  in  my  mind, 

Which  first  within  it  grew 

The  day  I  left  my  better  half  behind : 

If  by  long  absence  love  is  quench'd,  then  who 

Guides  me  to  the  old  bait. 

Whence  all  my  sorrows  date  ? 

Why  rather  not  my  lips  in  silence  seal'd  ? 

Bj  finest  crystal  ne'er 

Were  hidden  tints  reveal'd 

So  fiuthfully  and  fair. 

As  my  sad  spirit  naked  lays  and  bare 

Its  eveiy  secret  part. 

And  the  wild  sweetness  thrilling  in  my  heart. 

Through  eyes  which,  restlessly,  o'erfimight  with  tears. 

Seek  her  whose  sight  idone  with  instant  gladness  cheers. 
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Strange  pleasure! — ^yet  so  often  that  within 

The  human  heart  to  reign 

Is  found — to  woo  and  win 

Each  new  hnd  toj  that  men  moat  m^  to  gain : 

And  I  am  one  from  sadness  who  relief 

So  draw,  as  if  it  still 

My  study  were  to  fill 

These  eyes  with  softness,  and  this  heart  with  grief: 

As  weighs  with  me  in  chief 

Nay  rather  with  sole  force, 

The  language  and  the  light 

Of  those  dear  eyes  to  urge  me  on  that  course. 

So  where  its  fullest  source 

Long  sorrow  finds,  I  fix  my  often  si^t. 

And  thus  my  heart  and  eyes  like  sufferers  be. 

Which  in  love's  path  have  been  twin  pioneers  to  me. 

The  golden  tresses  urittdi  shouM  make,  I  wenn, 

The  sun  with  envy  pine ; 

And  the  sweet  look  serene. 

Where  love's  own  rays  so  bright  and  Iraming  shine. 

That,  ere  its  time,  Ihey  make  mj  strong^  decline. 

Each  wise  and  truthful  word. 

Bare  in  the  world,  which  late 

She  smiling  gave,  no  more  are  seen  <v  beard. 

But  this  of  idl  my  fste 

Is  hardest  to  endure. 

That  here  I  am  denied 

The  gentle  greeting,  angel-like  and  pure. 

Which  still  to  virtue's  side 

Inclined  my  heart  with  modest  magic  lure ; 

So  that,  in  sooth,  I  nothing  hope  again 

Of  comfort  more  than  this,  how  best  to  bear  my  pain. 

And — ^with  fit  ecstacy  my  loss  to  moum — 
The  soft  hand's  snowj  chann. 
The  finely-rounded  arm. 
The  winning  ways,  by  turns,  that  quiet  aconi. 
Chaste  anger,  proud  humilily  adorn. 
The  fair  young  breast  ihat  mined 
Intellect  pure  and  high, 
Are  now  all  hid  tiie  rtnggfid  Alp  behind. 
My  tmst  were  vain  to  trj 
^d  see  her  en  I  die, 
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Tar,  though  awhile  he  dare 

Such  dreams  indulge,  Hope  ne'er  can  eonstant  be. 

But  falls  back  in  despair 

Her,  whom  Heaven  honours,  there  again  to  see. 

Where  virtue,  courtesy  in  her  best  mix. 

And  where  so  ofl  I  pray  my  future  home  to  &c 

My  Song!  if  thou  shalt  see, 

Our  common  lady  in  that  dear  retreat, 

We  both  may  hope  that  she 

Win  stretch  to  thee  her  &ir  and  £i.v'nng  hand, 

Whence  I  so  far  am  bann'd ; 

—Touch,  touch  it  not,  but,  reverent  at  her  feet. 

Tell  her  I  will  be  there  with  earliest  speed, 

k  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  else  a  spirit  freed. 

-^—  Maoobsgob. 

SONNET  XXX. 


HI  OOXPlAm  OF  TBB  VIIL  ABD  HiJO)  OF  LAtnU,   TBAT  THIT  Smmr 

■iH  OF  Tm  iMBf  OF  Hia  nv. 

^  Obso,  my  friend,  was  never  stream,  nor  lake. 
Nor  sea  in  whose  broad  lap  all  rivers  fall. 
Nor  shadow  of  high  hill,  or  wood,  or  wall, 
Nor  heaven-obscuring  clouds  whidi  torrents  make, 
Nor  other  obstacles  my  grief  so  wake. 
Whatever  most  that  lovely  face  may  pall. 
As  hiding  the  bright  eyes  which  me  endirall, 
That  veil  which  bids  my  heart  **  Now  bum  or  break," 
And,  whether  by  humility  or  pride, 
Their  ^ance,  extinguishing  mine  every  joy, 
Conducts  me  prematurely  to  my  tomb : 
Also  my  soul  by  one  fair  hand  is  tried, 
Cunning  and  careful  ever  to  annoy, 
'Gainst  my  poor  eyes  a  rock  that  has  become.  Macobeooii. 


SONNET  XXXL 

/•  IMM  tl  de*  begii  oedU  t  CMofto. 
n  IZ0VBB8  mxsiLF  roa  havuto  m  u>wa  m&atd  to 

80  much  I  fear  to  encounter  her  bright  eye, 
Alway  in  which  my  death  and  Love  reside, 
Tbat,  as  a  child  the  rod,  its  glance  I  fly, 
Thoni^  long  the  time  has  beca  since  first  I  tried; 
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And  ever  since,  so  wearisome  or  high« 

No  place  has  been  where  strong  will  has  not  hied. 

Her  shunning,  at  whose  sight  my  seises  die, 

And,  cold  as  marble,  I  am  laid  aside : 

Wherefore  if  I  return  to  see  you  late. 

Sure  *tis  no  fieuilt,  unworthy  of  excuse. 

That  from  my  death  awhile  I  held  aloof: 

At  all  to  turn  to  what  men  shun,  their  fate. 

And  from  such  fear  my  harassed  heart  to  loose. 

Of  its  true  faith  are  ample  pledge  and  proof.    Macobcoob. 


SONNET  XXXII. 

S  amore  o  morie  lum  dd  qualcke  stroppio. 

Bl  ASKS  VROX  ▲  TBIXKI)  THB  LOJOI  Of  THB  WORKS  OV  ST.    AVQVWtOL 

If  Love  or  Death  no  obstacle  entwine 
"^th  the  new  web  which  here  my  fingers  fold, 
And  if  I  *scape  from  beauty's  tyrant  hold 
While  natural  truth  with  truth  reveal'd  I  join, 
Perchance  a  work  so  double  will  be  mine 
Between  our  modem  style  and  language  old. 
That  (timidly  I  speak,  with  hope  though  bold) 
Even  to  Bome  its  growing  fieime  may  shine : 
But,  since,  our  labour  to  perfect  at  last 
Some  of  the  blessed  threads  are  absent  yet 
Which  our  dear  father  plentifully  met. 
Wherefore  to  me  thy  hands  so  close  and  fieist 
Against  their  use?    Be  prompt  of  Bid  and  free. 
And  rich  our  harvest  of  fair  things  shall  be.      Macobboob. 


SONNET  XXXni. 

Quando  dalproprio  aito  ai  rinwve, 

WHXV  LAtTRA  DBPARTB,   THB  HBATBin  OBOW  DARK  WITH  BXORn. 

When  from  its  proper  soil  the  tree  is  moved 
Which  Phcebus  loved  erewhile  in  human  form. 
Grim  Vulcan  at  his  labour  sighs  and  sweats, 
Benewing  ever  the  dread  bolts  of  Jove, 
Who  thunders  now,  now  speaks  in  snow  and  rain,  • 
Nor  Julius  honoureth  than  Janus  more : 
Earth  moans,  and  far  from  us  the  sun  retires 
Since  his  dear  mistress  here  no  more  is  seen. 
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Then  Mirs  and  Saturn,  cruel  stars,  resume 

Their  hostile  rage :  Orion  arm'd  with  clouds 

The  helm  and  sails  of  storm-tost  seamen  breaks. 

To  Neptune  and  to  Juno  and  to  us 

Vext  .£oln8  proves  his  power,  and  makes  us  feel 

How  parts  the  fur  fiace  angels  long  expect.       Macobbgob. 


SONNET  XXXIV. 

Ma  poid^'l  dolee  rito  wtnUe  e  piano, 

Hia  EBTUia  OLAPPIIB  TBB  KAJITH  AVD  0AUI8  THB  8KT. 

But  when  her  sweet  smile,  modest  and  benign, 
No  longer  hides  from  us  its  beauties  rare, 
At  the  spent  forge  his  stout  and  sinewy  arms 
Plieth  that  old  Sicilian  smith  in  vain. 
For  from  ihe  hands  of  Jove  his  bolts  are  taken 
Temper'd  in  JEtna  to  extremest  proof; 
And  his  cold  sister  by  degrees  grows  calm 
And  genial  in  Apollo's  kindling  beams. 
Moves  frx>m  the  rosy  west  a  summer  breath, 
Which  safe  and  easy  wafts  the  seaward  bark, 
And  wakes  the  sweet  flowers  in  each  grassy  mead. 
Malignant  stars  on  every  side  depart, 
Dispersed  before  that  bright  enchanting  face. 
For  which  already  many  tears  are  shed.        Maoobbqob. 


SONNET  XXXV. 

R  fgUwA  di  Latcna  avta  gid  nove, 

VUM  QMm  OV  FH<IBXr8  AT  THl  L068  OV  BIS  IiOVB. 

Nike  times  already  had  Latona*s  son 
Looked  from  the  highest  balcony  of  heaven 
For  her,  who  whilom  waked  his  sighs  in  vain. 
And  sighs  as  vain  now  wakes  in  other  breasts ; 
Theo  seeking  wearily,  nor  knowing  where 
She  dwdt,  or  far  or  near,  and  wh^  delayed. 
He  showed  himself  to  us  as  one,  msane 
For  grief,  who  cannot  find  some  loved  lost  thing : 
And  thus,  for  clouds  of  sorrow  held  aloof. 
Saw  not  ihe  fair  face  turn,  which,  if  I  live. 
In  many  a  page  shall  praised  and  honour*d  be ; 
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The  misery  of  her  loss  so  changed  her  mien 

That  her  bright  eyes  were  dimmVl,  for  onoe,  irith  tears. 

Thereon  its  former  gioom  the  air  resumed.      Macgbb^os. 

SONNET  XXXVI. 

QuddLe^n  TemtgUa  Me  U  man  si prtrnte. 

BOia  HATE  WSPT  FOR  THXIS  WOBST  niMiaSS,   BUT  LAVMA  l>n«BS  HZM 

POT  A  vnnam 


He  who  for  empire  at  Pharsalia  threw, 
Beddemng  its  beaateous  plain  with  civil  gore, 
As  Pompej's  corse  his  conquering  soldiers  bore, 
Wept  when  the  weU-known  featores  met  his  view : 
The  shepherd  yontisi,  who  fierce  Goliaidi  slew, 
Had  long  rebeUions  children  to  defdore, 
And  bent,  in  generous  grief,  Ihe  broiFe  Saul  o*er 
His  shame  and  fall  when  prood  Gilboa  knew : 
But  you,  whose  cheek  with  fiipf  never  paied. 
Who  still  have  shields  at  hand  to  guard  yon  well 
Against  Love's  bow,  whs^  shoots  its  darts  in  vais. 
Behold  me  by  a  thoosand  deaiths  assailed. 
And  yet  no  tears  of  thine  compasnon  teU, 
But  in  those  hn^t  eyes  anger  Mid  disdain.      MAOGBMOom. 


SONNET  XXXVIL 

H  mio  awenario,  m»  eui  veder  $cide, 

liAXTBA  AT  BKR  LOOKnO^OLASS. 

My  foe,  in  whom  you  see  your  own  bright  eyes, 
Adored  by  Love  and  Heaven  with  honour  due, 
With  beauties  not  its  own  enamours  you, 
Sweeter  and  happier  than  in  mortal  guise. 
Me,  by  its  counsel,  lady,  from  your  breast, 
My  chosen  cherished  home,  your  scorn  expell'd 
Li  wretched  banishment,  perchance  not  held 
Worthy  to  dwell  where  you  alone  should  rest. 
But  were  I  fastened  there  with  strongest  keys, 
That  mirror  should  not  make  you,  at  my  cost. 
Severe  and  proud  yourself  alone  to  please. 
Bemember  how  Narcissus  erst  was  lost ! 
His  course  and  thine  to  one  conclusion  lead. 
Of  flower  so  fair  though  worthless  here  the  mead. 

Macobsgor. 
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Vt  mirrored  foe  leflecta,  «las!  so  har 
niQse  eyes  wfaidi  Heaven  mod  Love  hove  hoaoiir*d  too ! 
Tet  not  his  charms  tiioa  dost  enamonr'd  view, 
But  all  thine  own,  and  they  begrond  compare : 
0  kdy!  thon  hast  fhneed  me  at  lis  pinker 
From  tl^  heart\i  tiuene,  wbg/te  I  so  fondly  geew; 
0  wretched  exile !  though  too  well  I  knew 
A  reign  with  thee  I  were  unfit  to  share. 
Bat  were  I  ever  £ix*d  Ihy  bosom^  mate, 
A  flattering  mirror  should  not  me  supplant. 
And  make  thee  seom  me  in  Ihy  self-delight; 
Thou  surely  must  recall  Narcissus'  fEUe, 
Bat  if  like  him  thy  doom  should  thee  enchant. 
What  m^ul  were  w<nrdiy  of  a  flower  so  bright? 

WoiXiASTON. 

SONNET  XXXViU. 

X*  ero  e  UperU^  e  i  far  ^otrmi^  t  \  Utmc&t. 

■B  DrmsBa  h^uam  IiAvba*b  KOBOBy  bkaubb  it  juais  asa 

roBOKT  bul 

Those  golden  tresses,  teeth  of  pearly  white, 
Those  cheeks'  fair  roses  blooming  to  decay, 
Bo  in  their  beauty  to  my  soul  convey 
The  poison*d  arrows  from  my  aching  sight 
Thus  sad  and  briefly  must  my  days  take  flight 
For  life  with  woe  not  long  on  earth  will  stay; 
Bat  more  I  blame  that  mirror's  flattering  sway, 
Wluch  thou  hast  wearied  with  thy  self-delight 
Its  power  my  bosom's  sovereign  too  hath  stiU'd, 
Who  pray'd  thee  in  my  suit — now  he  is  mate, 
Since  thou  art  ci^tured  by  thyself  alone : 
Death's  seeds  it  hath  within  my  heart  instill'd. 
For  Lethe's  stream  its  form  doth  constitute, 
And  makes  thee  lose  each  image  but  thine  own.  Wollabton* 

The  gold  and  peails,  the  lily  and  the  rose 
Which  weak  and  dry  in  winter  wont  to  be. 
Are  rank  and  poisonous  arrow-shafts  to  me. 
As  my  sore-stricken  bosom  aptly  shows : 
Thus  all  my  davs  now  sadly  shortly  dose, 
For  seldom  with  great  grief  long  years  agree ; 
Bat  in  that  fatal  glass  most  blame  I  see, 
That  weary  with  your  oft  self-liking  grows. 
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It  on  my  lord  placed  sUence,  when  mj  snit 

He  woiUd  have  urged,  but,  seeing  jour  desire 

End  in  yourself  alone,  he  soon  was  mute. 

T  was  fashioned  in  hell*s  wave  and  o*er  its  fire. 

And  tinted  in  eternal  Lethe :  thence 

The  spring  and  secret  of  my  death  commence.   Macgbegqb. 


SONNET  XXXIX. 

lo  teniia  denii'  al  cor  gid  vmir  Mcno. 

HS  I>K8IBI8  ▲GAIir  TO  QAXE  OH  THB  STS8  OV  LAUEJL 

I  NOW  perceived  that  from  within  me  fled 
Those  spirits  to  which  you  their  being  lend ; 
And  since  by  nature's  dictates  to  defend 
Themselves  from  death  all  animals  are  made. 
The  reins  I  loosed,  with  which  Desire  I  stay*d. 
And  sent  him  on  his  way  without  a  friend ; 
There  whither  day  and  night  my  course  he*d  bend,' 
Though  still  from  thence  by  me  reluctant  led. 
And  me  ashamed  and  slow  along  he  drew 
To  see  your  eyes  their  matchless  influence  shower. 
Which  much  I  shun,  afraid  to  give  you  pain. 
Yet  for  myself  this  once  111  live ;  such  power 
Has  o'er  this  wayward  life  one  look  from  you : — 
Then  die,  unless  Desire  prevails  again.    Akok.  Ox.  1795. 

Because  the  powers  that  take  their  life  from  you 
Already  had  I  felt  within  decay. 
And  because  Nature,  death  to  shield  or  slay. 
Arms  eveiy  animal  with  instinct  true. 
To  my  long-curb*d  desire  the  rein  I  threw. 
And  tum*d  it  in  the  old  forgotten  way. 
Where  fondly  it  invites  me  night  and  day, 
Though  *gainst  its  will,  another  I  pursue. 
And  Uius  it  led  me  back,  ashamed  and  slow. 
To  see  those  eyes  with  love's  own  lustre  rife 
Which  I  am  watchful  never  to  ofiend : 
Thus  may  I  live  perchance  awhile  below ; 
One  glance  of  yours  such  power  has  o'er  my  life 
Which  sure,  if  I  oppose  desire,  shall  end.         lifACGBEOOB. 
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SONNET  XL. 

8e  mat  foco  per  Joeo  nan  it  jpeiue. 

KI8  HXAXT  IS   ALL  ZH  FLAKB8,   BUT  HIS  TOHOUS  18  XUTS,   IH  HBB 

PKBSEirOB. 

If  fire  was  never  yet  by  fire  subdued, 
f  never  flood  fell  diy  by  frequent  ram, 
(ut,  like  to  like,  if  each  by  other  gam, 
md  contraries  are  often  mutual  food ; 
jOve,  who  our  thoughts  controllest  in  each  mood, 
rbrough  whom  two  bodies  thus  one  soul  sustain, 
low,  why  in  her,  with  such  unusual  strain 
Sdake  the  want  less  by  wishes  long  renewed  ? 
Perchance,  as  falleth  the  broad  NUe  from  high. 
Deafening  with  his  great  voice  all  nature  round, 
^d  as  the  sun  still  dazzles  the  fiz*d  eye. 
So  with  itself  desire  in  discord  found 
Loses  in  its  impetuous  object  force. 
As  the  too  frequent  spur  oft  checks  the  course.    Macobboob. 


SONNET  XM. 

Perch*  io  I'  aftftia  guardaio  di  menzogna, 
n  Bsa  FBXBuroB  hi  oah  ranHis  anxK,  wbep,  for  sxaH. 

Although  from  falsehood  I  did  thee  restrain 
With  all  my  power,  and  paid  thee  honour  due, 
^ngrateful  tongue ;  yet  never  did  accrue 
Honour  from  thee,  but  shame,  and  fierce  disdain : 
Most  art  thou  cold,  when  most  I  want  the  strain 
Thy  aid  should  lend  while  I  for  pity  sue  ; 
And  all  thy  utterance  is  imperfect  too, 
vTben  thou  dost  speak,  and  as  the  dreamer's  vain. 
Ye  too,  sad  tears,  throughout  each  lingering  night 
Upon  me  wait,  when  I  alone  would  stay ; 
^u^  needed  by  my  peace,  you  take  your  flight  : 
And.  all  so  prompt  anguish  and  grief  t'  impart, 
}f  ^^gbs,  then  slow,  and  broken  breathe  your  way : 
^y  looks  alone  truly  reveal  my  heart  Nott. 

With  all  my  power,  lest  falsehood  should  invade, 
^guarded  thee  and  still  thy  honour  sought, 
^patefbl  tongue !  who  honour  ne'er  hast  brought, 

ut  still  my  care  with  rage  and  shame  repaid : 
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For,  though  to  me  most  requisite,  thine  aid. 

When  mercy  I  would  ask,  ayaOeth  nought, 

Still  cold  and  mute,  and  e*en  to  words  if  wrought 

They  seem  as  sounds  in  sleep  by  dreamers  made. 

And  ye,  sad  tears,  o*  nights,  when  I  would  fain 

Be  left  alone,  my  sure  companions,  flow. 

But,  summon'd  for  my  peace,  ye  soon  depart : 

Ye  too,  mine  anguished  sighs,  so  prompt  to  pain, 

Then  breathe  before  her  brokenhr  and  slow. 

And  my  face  only  speaks  my  suffering  heart    Maoobbooe 


CANZONE  V. 

nOHT  BUHOS  BVOa  YO  0TBBB8,  BUT  BOf  90  mX. 

In  that  still  season,  when  the  rapid  son 
Drives  down  the  west,  and  daylight  flies  to  greet 
Nations  that  haply  wait  his  kindling  flame ; 
In  some  strange  land,  alone,  her  weary  feet 
The  time-worn  pilgrim  finds,  wi&  toil  fordone. 
Yet  but  the  more  speeds  on  her  languid  fksine; 
Her  solitude  the  same, 
When  night  has  closed  aroimd ; 
Yet  has  ti^e  wanderer  found 
A  deep  though  short  forgetfiilness  at  last 
Of  every  woe,  and  every  labour  past 
But  ah !  my  grief,  that  with  each  moment  grows* 
As  fiut,  and  yet  more  &st, 
Day  urges  on,  is  heaviest  at  its  dose. 

When  Phoebus  rolls  his  everlasting  wheels 

To  give  night  room ;  and  from  encircling  wood. 

Broader  and  broader  yet  descends  the  shetde ; 

The  labourer  arms  him  for  his  evening  trade. 

And  all  the  weight  his  burthen'd  heart  conceals 

Lightens  with  glad  discourse  or  descant  rude ; 

Then  spreads  his  board  with  food, 

Such  as  the  forest  hoar 

To  our  first  fftthers  bore, 

By  us  disdained,  yet  praised  in  hall  and  bower. 
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Bat,  let  who  will  the  cap  of  jc^aoice  pour, 

[  never  knew,  I  will  not  say  of  mirth. 

But  of  repose,  an  hour, 

When  FhcBbus  leaves,  and  ataia  salute  the  earth. 

f  on  shepherd,  when  the  mighty  star  of  day 

He  sees  descendmg  to  its  western  bed, 

And  the  wide  Orient  all  with  shade  embrown'd. 

Takes  his  old  crook,  and  from  the  fountain  head. 

Green  mead,  and  beechen  bower,  pursues  his  way» 

Calling,  with  welcome  voice,  his  flocks  around; 

Then  £ur  from  human  sound. 

Some  desert  cave  he  strows 

With  leaves  and  veidant  boughs, 

And  lays  him  down,  without  a  ti^ought,  to  sleep. 

Ah,  cruel  Love ! — then  dost  thou  bid  me  keep 

My  idle  chase,  the  airy  steps  pursuing 

Of  her  I  ever  weep, 

Who  flies  me  still,  my  endless  toil  renewing. 

Fen  the  rude  seaman,  in  some  cave  confined. 

Pillows  his  head,  as  daylif^t  quits  the  scene. 

On  the  hard  deck,  with  vUest  mat  overspread; 

And  when  the  Sun  in  orient  wave  serene 

Bathes  his  resplendent  front,  and  leaves  behind 

Those  antique  pillars  of  his  boundless  bed; 

Foigetfulness  luis  shed 

O'er  man,  and  beast,  and  flower, 

Her  mild  restoring  power : 

But  my  determined  grief  finds  no  repose ; 

And  every  day  but  aggravates  the  woes 

Of  that  remorseless  flood,  that,  ten  long  years, 

Rowing,  yet  ever  flows, 

Nor  know  I  what  can  check  its  ceaseless  tears.  Mebivali. 

What  time  towards  the  western  skies 
The  8im  with  parting  radiance  flies. 
And  other  climes  gilds  with  expected  light, 
8ome  aged  pilgrim  dame  who  strays 
Alone,  fatigued,  through  pathless  ways, 
Hastens  her  step,  and  dreads  the  approach  of  night 
^^t  the  day^s  journey  ojer,  shell  steep 
Her  sense  awhile  in  grateful  sleep ; 
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Forgettixig  all  the  pain,  and  peril  past; 
Bat  I,  alas !  find  no  repose. 
Each  sun  to  me  brings  added  woes, 
While  light*8  eternal  orb  rolls  from  us  hat 

When  the  smi*s  wheels  no  longer  glow. 
And  hills  their  lengthened  shadows  throw. 
The  hind  collects  his  tools,  and  carols  gay ; 
Then  spreads  his  board  with  frugal  fare, 
Such  as  those  homely  acorns  were. 
Which  all  revere,  yet  casting  them  away. 
Let  those,  who  pleasure  can  enjoy. 
In  cheerfulness  their  hours  employ ; 
While  I,  of  all  earth's  wretches  most  unblest. 
Whether  the  sun  fierce  darts  his  beams. 
Whether  the  moon  more  mildly  gleams, 
Taste  no  delight,  no  momentary  rest ! 

When  the  swain  views  the  star  of  day 
Quench  in  the  pillowing  waves  its  ray, 
And  scatter  darkness  o*er  the  eastern  skies; 
Bising,  his  customed  crook  he  takes. 
The  beech-wood,  fountain,  plain  forsakes. 
As  calmlv  homeward  with  his  flock  he  hies 
Bemote  m>m  man,  then  on  his  bed 
In  cot,  or  cave,  with  fresh  leaves  spread. 
He  courts  soft  slumber,  and  suspense  from  care ; 
While  thou,  fell  Love,  bidst  me  pursue 
That  voice,  those  footsteps  which  subdue 
My  soul ;  yet  movest  not  th'  obdurate  fair ! 

Lock*d  in  some  bay,  to  taste  repose 

On  the  hard  deck,  the  sailor  throws 

His  coarse  garb  o'er  him,  when  the  car  of  light 

Granada,  with  Marocco  leaves. 

The  Pillars  famed,  Iberia's  waves. 

And  the  world's  hush'd,  and  all  its  race,  in  night 

But  never  will  my  sorrows  cease, 

Successive  days  their  sum  increase, 

Though  just  ten  annual  suns  have  mark*d  my  pain : 

8ay,  to  this  bosom's  poignant  grief 

Who  shall  administer  relief? 

Bay,  who  at  length  shall  free  me  from  my  chain  ? 
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And,  rinee  there's  comfort  in  the  strain, 

I  see  at  ere  along  each  plain, 

And  fiiiTOw*d  hill,  the  unyoked  team  retam : 

Why  at  that  hour  will  no  one  stay 

My  si^^  or  bear  my  yoke  away  f 

Why  bathed  in  tears  must  I  xmceasing  mourn  ? 

Wretch  that  I  was,  to  fix  my  sight 

First  on  that  face  with  such  delight, 

Tfll  on  my  thought  its  charms  were  strong  imprest, 

Which  force  shall  not  efface,  nor  art. 

Ere  firom  this  frame  my  soul  dispart  1 

Nor  know  I  then  if  passion's  votaries  rest 

O  hasty  strain,  devoid  of  worth. 
Sad  as  the  bard  who  brought  thee  forth. 
Show  not  thyself;  be  widi  the  world  at  strife, 
From  nook  to  nook  indulge  thy  grief; 
While  thy  lorn  parent  sedcs  relief, 

that  amorous  flame  which  feeds  his  life !       Norr. 


SONNET  XLIL 

Poeo  era  ad  appreuami  a^i  oedd  mieL 

goes  ABS  an  sumRDras  that  hi  sxms  thb  nmygnmrr  off 

lUEBU. 

Had  bat  the  light  which  dazzled  them  afar 
Drawn  but  a  little  nearer  to  mine  eyes, 
Methinks  I  would  have  wholly  changed  my  form. 
Even  as  in  Thessaly  her  form  she  changed : 
Bat  if  I  cannot  lose  myself  in  her 
Uore  than  I  have— small  mercy  though  it  won— 
I  would  to-day  in  aspect  thoughtful  be, 
Of  harder  stone  than  chisel  ever  wrought, 
Of  adamant,  or  marble  cold  and  white. 
Perchance  through  terror,  or  of  jasper  rare 
And  therefore  prized  by  the  blind  greedy  crowd. 
Then  were  I  free  from  this  hard  heavy  yoke 
Which  makes  me  envy  Atlas,  old  and  worn. 
Who  with  his  shoulders  brings  Morocco  night.  Axon 
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MADI^GALE  I. 

Non  al  8tu)  amantepiA  Diana  piaeqme, 

▲HTTHIHa  THA9  BXIOHSS  HDC  07  ULUKA  BIHXWS  HIS  TOUBSH 

Not  Dian  to  her  lover  was  more  dear, 
When  fortune  'mid  the  waters  cold  and  dear, 
Gave  him  her  naked  beauties  all  to  see, 
Than  seem'd  the  rustic  mddy  nymph  to  me, 
Who,  in  yon  flashing  stream,  the  hght  veil  laved. 
Whence  Laora's  lovely  tresses  lately  waved ; 
I  saw,  and  through  me  felt  an  amorous  chill. 
Though  summer  bum,  to  tremble  and  to  thrill. 

Macobsgob. 

CANZONE  VT. 

SpirU)  gewtU  e^  qudle  membra  reggi, 

so  Bnxn,  BISXIOHIHO  HIH  TO  BS8T0BB  TO  BOMB  HXB  AXCOXt  UMBXt, 

Spibit  heroic !  who  with  fire  divine 
Kindlest  those  limbs,  awhile  which  pilgrim  hold 
On  earth  a  Chieftain,  gracious,  wise,  and  bold ; 
Since,  rightly,  now  the  rod  of  state  is  thine 
Bome  and  her  wandering  children  to  confine, 
And  yet  reclaim  her  to  the  old  good  way : 
To  thee  I  speak,  for  elsewhere  not  a  ray 
Of  virtue  can  I  find,  extinct  below. 
Nor  one  who  feels  of  evil  deeds  the  shame. 
Why  Italy  still  waits,  and  what  her  aim 
I  know  not,  callous  to  her  proper  woe, 
Indolent,  aged,  slow, 

Still  will  she  sleep?    Is  none  to  rouse  her  found ? 
Oh !  that  my  wakening  hands  were  through  her 
wound. 

So  grievous  is  the  spell,  the  trance  so  deep, 
Loud  though  we  caU,  my  hope  is  faint  that  e*er 
She  yet  will  waken  from  her  heavy  sleep : 
But  not,  methinks,  without  some  better  end 
Was  this  our  Home  entrusted  ix)  Ihy  care, 
Who  surest  may  revive  and  best  defend. 
Fearlessly  then  upon  that  reverend  head, 
'Mid  her  dishevelled  locks,  thy  fingers  spread. 
And  lift  at  length  the  sluggard  fitmi  the  dust ; 
I9  day  and  night,  who  her  prostration  mourn, 
^or  this,  in  thee,  have  fix*d  my  certain  trust. 
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That  if  her  sons  yet  turn, 

And  their  ejes  ever  to  tme  honour  rabe. 

The  gloflj  is  reserved  for  thy  illastrious  days ! 

Her  ancient  walls,  which  still  with  fear  and  love 

The  wQdd  admires,  whenever  it  calls  to  mind 

The  days  of  Eld,  and  turns  to  look  behind ; 

Her  hoar  and  csvem'd  monnments  above 

The  dust  of  men,  whose  fune,  until  the  world 

In  dissolution  sink,  can  never  fail ; 

Her  all,  that  in  one  ruin  now  lies  hurl'd, 

Hopes  to  have  heal*d  by  thee  its  every  ail. 

0  &ithful  ^Brutus !  noble  Scipios  dead ! 

To  you  what  triumph,  where  ye  now  are  blest. 

If  of  our  worthy  choice  the  fame  have  spread : 

And  how  his  laurelled  crest, 

Will  old  Fabricius  rear,  wiUi  joy  elate, 

That  his  own  Borne  again  shall  beauteous  be  and  great ! 

And,  if  for  things  of  earth  its  care  Heaven  show, 

The  souls  who  dwell  above  ui  joy  and  peace, 

And  their  mere  mortal  frames  have  left  below, 

Implore  thee  this  long  civil  strife  may  cease, 

Which  kills  all  c<mfidence,  nips  every  good, 

Which  bars  the  way  to  many  a  roof,  where  men 

Once  holy,  hospitable  lived,  the  den 

Of  fearless  rapine  now  and  frequent  blood. 

Whose  doors  to  virtue  only  are  denied. 

Willie  beneath  plundered  saints,  ui  outraged  fimes 

Plots  Faction,  and  Bevenge  the  altar  stains ; 

And,  contrast  sad  and  wide. 

The  Twy  bdls  wfaidi  sweetly  wont  to  fling 

Sommoos  to  prayer  and  praise  now  Battle's  tocsin  ring  t 

Pale  weeping  women,  and  a  friendless  crowd 
Of  tender  yean,  infirm  and  desolate  A^e, 
Which  hates  itself  and  its  superfluous  days, 
With  each  blest  order  to  religion  vow'd. 
Whom  works  of  love  through  lives  of  want  engage, 
To  thee  for  help  their  hands  and  voices  raise ; 
While  our  poor  panic-stricken  land  disph^ 
The  thousand  woimds  which  now  so  mar  her  frame, 
'Hiat  e*en  from  foes  compassion  they  command ; 
Or  more  if  Christendom  thy  care  may  claim, 
Lo!  Ood't  own  house  on  fire,  while  not  a  hand 
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Moves  to  subdue  the  flame : 

— ^Heal  thou  these  wounds,  this  feverish  tumult  emi. 

And  on  the  holy  work  Heaven's  blessing  shall  descend ! 

Often  against  our  marble  Column  high 
Wolf,  Lion,  Bear,  proud  Eagle,  and  base  Snake 
Even  to^their  own  injury  insult  shower; 
Lifts  against  thee  and  theirs  her  mournful  ciy. 
The  noble  Dame  who  calls  thee  here  to  break 
Away  the  evil  weeds  which  will  not  flower. 
A  thousand  years  and  more!  and  gallant  men 
There  flx*d  her  seat  in  beau^  and  in  power; 
The  breed  of  patriot  hearts  has  failed  since  then  1 
And,  in  their  stead,  upstart  and  haughty  now, 
A  race,  which  ne*er  to  her  in  reverence  bends. 
Her  husband,  father  thou ! 
Like  care  from  thee  and  counsel  she  attends. 
As  o*er  his  other  works  the  Sire  of  all  extends. 

'Tis  seldom  e'en  that  with  our  fairest  scheme 

Some  adverse  fortune  will  not  mix,  and  mar 

With  instant  ill  ambition's  noblest  dreams ; 

But  thou,  once  ta*en  thy  path,  so  walk  that  I 

May  pardon  her  past  faults,  great  as  they  are, 

If  now  at  least  she  give  herself  the  lie. 

For  never,  in  all  memory,  as  to  thee, 

To  mortal  man  so  sure  and  straight  the  way 

Of  everlasting  honour  open  lay. 

For  thine  the  power  and  will,  if  right  I  see. 

To  lift  our  empire  to  its  old  proud  state. 

Let  this  thy  gloiy  be  I 

They  succoured  her  when  young,  and  strong,  and  great, 

He,  in  her  weak  old  age,  warded  the  stroke  of  Fate. 

Forth  on  thy  way !  my  Song,  and,  where  the  bold 

Tarpeian  lifts  his  brow,  shouldst  thou  behold. 

Of  others'  weal  more  thoughtful  than  his  own. 

The  chief,  by  general  Italy  revered, 

Tell  him  from  me,  to  whom  he  is  but  known 

As  one  to  Virtue  and  by  Fame  endear'd. 

Till  stamp'd  upon  his  heart  the  sad  tmih  be. 

That,  day  by  day  to  tiiee. 

With  suppliant  attitude  and  streaming  eyes. 

For  justice  and  relief  our  seven-hill'd  city  cries. 

Macorkoob 
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MADBIGALE  II. 

PtrM  al  vifo  tTAmorportava  im»egna, 
A  larm  joubset— dahoib  nr  thb  path— hi  tvbks  back.   . 

Bbiort  in  whose  ^uce  Lovers  conquering  ensign  streamed, 
k  foreign  fsur  so  won  me,  young  and  vain. 
That  of  her  sex  all  others  worthless  8eem*d : 
Her  as  I  followed  o*er  the  verdant  plain, 
I  heard  a  load  voice  speaking  from  afar, 
"How  lost  in  these  lone  woods  his  footsteps  are ! '* 
Then  paused  I,  and,  beneath  the  tall  beech  shadci 
All  wrapt  in  thought,  around  me  well  surveyed, 
Till,  seeing  how  much  danger  blocked  my  way. 
Homeward  I  tum*d  me  though  at  noon  of  day.  Maogbboob. 

BALLATA  III. 

QHdfoeOf  eh*  iopentai  che/osae  tpento. 

BS  XBOUOH*  HraSBLF  VBSB,   BUT  VIHDS  THAT  BB  IS  MOBB  THAX  BTIB 

BBTBBALLED  BT  LOVB. 

That  fire  for  ever  which  I  thought  at  rest, 
Qoench'd  in  the  chill  blood  of  my  ripen'd  years, 
Awakes  new  flames  and  torment  in  my  breast 
Its  spaiks  were  never  all,  from  what  I  see, 
Extinct,  bat  merely  slumbering,  smouldered  o*er ; 
Haply  this  second  error  worse  may  be. 
For,  by  the  tears,  which  I,  in  torrents,  pour. 
Grief,  through  these  eyes,  distiU'd  from  my  heart*8  core, 
Whidi  holds  within  itself  the  spark  and  bait. 
Remains  not  as  it  was,  but  grows  more  great. 
What  fire,  save  mine,  had  not  been  quench'd  and  killed 
Beneath  Uie  flood  these  sad  eyes  ceaseless  shed? 
Straggling  'mid  opposites — so  Love  has  wilFd — 
Now  here,  now  there,  my  vain  life  must  be  led, 
For  in  so  many  ways  his  snares  are  spread, 
When  most  I  hope  him  from  my  heart  expelVd 
Then  most  of  her  fair  face  its  slave  I*m  held,  Macobbqob. 


SONNET  XLin. 

S$  edL  eitco  de$ir  eke  ^l  cor  dUtrugge. 

BUQHTBB  BOPB. 

EiTHBB  that  blind  desire,  which  life  destroys, 
CoQDting  the  hours,  deceives  my  misery. 
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Or,  even  while  yet  I  speak,  the  moment  flies. 
Promised  at  onoe  to  pity  and  to  me. 
Alas  I  what  baneful  shade  o*erhangs  and  dries 
The  seed  so  near  its  full  maturi^  ? 
*Twizt  me  and  hope  what  brazen  walls  arise  ? 
From  murderous  wolves  not  even  my  fold  is  free. 
Ah,  woe  is  me !    Too  clearly  now  I  find 
That  felon  Love,  to  aggravate  my  pain. 
Mine  easy  heart  hath  thus  to  hope  inclined ; 
And  now  the  maxim  sage  I  call  to  mind. 
That  mortal  bliss  must  doubtful  still  remain 
Till  death  firom  earthly  bonds  the  soul  unbind. 

CouKTmo  the  hours,  lest  I  mvself  mislead 
By  blind  desire  wherewith  my  neart  is  torn, 
E*en  while  I  speak  away  the  moments  speed. 
To  me  and  pity  which  alike  were  sworn. 
What  shade  so  cruel  as  to  blight  the  seed 
Whence  the  wished  fruitage  should  so  soon  be  bom  ? 
What  beast  within  my  fold  has  leap'd  to  feed? 
What  wall  is  built  between  the  hand  and  eom? 
Alas !  I  know  not,  but,  if  right  I  guess. 
Love  to  such  joyfiil  hope  has  only  led 
To  plunge  my  weary  life  in  w<Mrse  distress ; 
And  I  remember  now  what  once  I  read, 
Until  the  moment  of  his  full  release 
Man's  bliss  begins  not,  nor  his  troubles  cease.  MAcosseos. 

SONNET  XnV. 

Mie  vmture  <U  vaUr  ton  tarde  epigre, 

FBW  ABS  THB  SWIITB,   BUT  KAHT  THI  BXTTIBS  OF  lOTB. 

EvBB  my  hap  is  slack  and  slow  in  coming. 
Desire  increasing,  ay  my  hope  uncertain 
With  doubtful  love,  that  but  increaseth  pain ; 
For,  tiger4ike,  so  swift  it  is  in  parting. 
Alas !  the  snow  black  shall  it  be  and  scalding. 
The  sea  waterless,  and  fish  upon  the  mountain. 
The  Thames  shall  back  return  into  his  fountain. 
And  where  he  rose  Ihe  sun  shall  take  [hisj  lodging. 
Ere  I  in  this  find  peace  or  quietness ; 
Or  that  Love,  or  my  Lady,  ri^t  wisely, 
Leave  to  conspire  against  me  wrongfuUy. 
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And  if  I.have,  after  such  bittemees, 

One  drop  of  sweet,  my  mouth  is  out  of  taste, 

That  all  my  trust  and  travidl  is  but  waste.  Wzatt. 

JjkTB  to  airiye  my  fortunes  are  and  slow — 
Hopes  are  unsure,  desires  ascend  and  swell, 
Sospense,  expectancy  in  me  rebel — 
Bat  swifter  to  depart  than  tigers  go. 
Tepid  and  dark  shall  be  the  cold  pure  snow, 
The  ocean  dry,  its  fish  on  mountains  dwell. 
The  sun  set  in  the  East,  by  that  old  well 
Alike  whence  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow. 
Ere  in  this  strife  I  peace  or  truce  shall  find. 
Ere  Lore  or  Laura  practise  kinder  ways. 
Sworn  friends,  against  me  wrongfully  combined. 
After  such  bitters,  if  some  sweet  allays, 
Balk*d  by  long  fasts  my  palate  spurns  ^e  fare, 
Sole  grace  from  them  that  falleth  to  my  share.  Macgreoob. 


SONNET  XLV. 

«o  HB  nxnm  AttAnio^  wuh  a  nifian. 

Tht  weary  cheek  that  channeird  sorrow  shows. 
My  much-loTod  lord,  upon  the  one  repose; 
More  careful  oi  thyself  against  Lore  be. 
Tyrant  iriio  smiles  his  votaries  wan  to  see ; 
And  with  the  other  close  the  left-hand  path 
Too  easy  entrance  where  his  message  hath ; 
In  sun  and  storm  thyself  the  same  display, 
Because  time  faileth  for  the  lengthen*d  way. 
And,  with  the  third,  drink  of  the  precious  herb 
Which  purges  every  thought  that  would  disturb. 
Sweet  in  the  end  though  sour  at  first  in  taste : 
Bot  me  enshrine  where  your  best  joys  are  placed, 
So  that  I  fear  not  the  grim  bark  of  Styx, 
If  with  such  prayer  of  mine  pride  do  not  mix. 

Macoregob* 
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BALLATA  IV. 

PerM  jiiel  the  mi  freuae  ad  amor  |>n«ci. 

BB  WILL  ALWAYS  LOT>  HSB,   TBOUOH  DIIHD  TBI  KOBT  OV 

Though  cruelty  denies  mj  view 
Those  charms  which  led  me  first  to  love ; 
To  passion  yet  will  I  he  true, 
Nor  shall  my  will  rehellious  prove. 
Amid  the  curls  of  golden  hair 
That  wave  those  heauteous  temples  round, 
Cupid  spread  craftily  the  snare 
With  which  my  captive  heart  he  hoimd : 
And  from  those  eyes  he  caught  the  ray 
Which  thawed  the  ice  that  fenced  my  breast, 
Chasing  all  other  thoughts  away, 
With  brightness  suddenly  imprest. 
But  now  that  hair  of  sunny  gleam. 
Ah  me !  is  ravish'd  from  my  sight ; 
Those  beauteous  eyes  withdraw  their  beam, 
And  change  to  sadness  past  delight. 
A  glorious  death  by  all  is  prized ; 
Tis  death  alone  shall  break  my  chain : 
Oh !  be  Love*s  timid  wail  despised . 
Lovers  should  nobly  suffer  pain.  Nort 

Though  barr*d  from  all  which  led  me  first  to  love 
By  coldness  or  caprice, 
Not  yet  from  its  firm  bent  can  passion  cease ! 
The  snare  was  set  amid  those  Uireads  of  gold. 
To  which  Love  bound  me  fast ; 
And  from  those  bright  eyes  melted  the  long  cold 
Within  my  heart  that  passed ; 
So  sweet  ihe  spell  their  sudden  splendour  cast. 
Its  single  memory  still 
Deprives  my  soul  of  every  other  will. 
But  now,  alas !  from  me  of  that  fine  hair 
Is  ravish'd  the  dear  sight ; 
The  lost  light  of  those  twin  stars,  chaste  as  fair, 
Saddens  me  in  her  flight ; 
But,  since  a  glorious  death  wins  honour  bright. 
By  death,  and  not  through  grief, 
Love  from  such  chain  shall  give  at  last  relief.  Macgbegob. 
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SONNET  XLVI. 

V  wihar  genHl  dkfoHe  amai  mol^  aumi. 
nraBOAnoH  AaAnrn  thi  laubxl. 

Thb  gmeeibl  tree  I  loTed  so  long  and  well, 
Ere  its  fiur  boagfas  in  scorn  mj  flame  declined. 
Beneath  its  shade  encouraged  my  poor  mind 
To  bud  and  bloom,  and  *mid  its  sorrow  swell. 
But  now,  my  heart  secm'e  from  such  a  spell, 
Alas,  from  friendly  it  has  grown  unkind  1 
My  thoo^ts  entirely  to  one  end  confined, 
Their  painfril  sufferings  how  I  still  may  tell. 
What  should  he  say,  the  sighing  slave  of  love. 
To  whom  my  later  rhymes  gave  hope  of  bliss, 
Who  for  that  laurel  has  lost  all — but  this  ? 
May  poet  never  pluck  thee  more,  nor  Jove 
Exempt ;  but  may  the  sun  still  hold  in  hate 
On  each  green  leaf  till  blight  and  blackness  wait 

—  Macobbooiu 

SONNET  XLVIl. 

BemedsUo  tia  H  giomo  e  'I  mae  e  f  anno. 

■I  BLBMIS  ALL  THS  Cnt0171f8TAXCI8  OF  HIB  PAflSXOV. 

Blest  be  the  day,  and  blest  the  month,  the  year. 
The  spring,  the  hour,  the  vexy  moment  blest, 
The  lovely  scene,  the  spot,  where  first  oppressed 
1  sunk,  of  two  bright  eyes  the  prisoner : 
And  blest  the  first  soft  pang,  to  me  most  dear, 
^liich  thrill'd  my  heart,  when  Love  became  its  guest ; 
And  blest  the  bow,  the  shafts  which  pierced  my  breast. 
And  even  the  wounds,  which  bosoma  thence  I  bear. 
Blest  too  the  strains  which,  pour  d  through  glade  and  grove, 
Hare  made  the  woodlands  echo  with  her  name ; 
The  sighs,  the  tears,  the  languishment,  the  love  : 
And  blest  those  sonnets,  sources  of  my  fame ; 
And  blest  that  thought — Oh !  never  to  remove ! 
Which  tarns  to  her  alone,  fix>m  her  alone  which  came. 

Wranghax. 

Blest  be  the  year,  the  month,  the  hour,  the  day, 
The  season  and  the  time,  and  point  of  space, 
And  blest  the  beauteous  countty  and  the  place 
^licre  first  of  two  bright  eyes  I  felt  the  sway : 
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Blest  the  sweet  pun  of  wiiich  I  was  the  prey. 
When  newly  doomed  Lovers  sovereign  law  to  embrace 
And  blest  the  bow  and  shaft  to  which  I  trace. 
The  wound  that  to  my  inmost  heart  found  way : 
Blest  be  the  ceaseless  accents  of  my  tongue. 
Unwearied  breathing  my  loved  lady*s  name : 
Blest  my  fond  wishes,  sighs,  and  tears,  and  puns  : 
Blest  be  the  lays  in  which  her  praise  I  sung, 
That  on  all  sides  acquired  to  her  fair  fame. 
And  blest  my  thoughts !  for  o*er  Ihem  all  she  rdgns. 


SONNET  XLVin. 

Padre  dd dd,  dope  i perdmUgiorwL 
comnovs  ov  hu  follt,  bb  pkatb  oop  to  nmi  him  lo  A 

Fathbb  of  heaven  1  after  the  days  misspeiit. 
After  the  ni^ts  of  wild  tumultoous  thouf^ 
In  that  fierce  passion's  strong  entanglement. 
One,  for  my  peace  too  lovely  £ur,  had  wrought; 
Vouchsafe  that,  by  thy  grace,  my  spirit  bent 
On  nobler  aims,  to  holier  ways  be  brought; 
That  so  my  foe,  spreading  with  dark  intent 
His  mortal  snares,  be  foil*d,  and  held  at  nought 
E*en  now  th*  eleventh  year  its  course  fulfils. 
That  I  have  bow*d  me  to  the  tyranny 
Relentless  most  to  fealfy  most  tried. 
Have  mercy.  Lord !  on  my  unworthy  ills :    ' 
Fix  aU  my  thoughts  in  contemplation  high; 
How  on  Uie  cross  thi^day  a  Saviour  died.  Dacie. 

Father  of  heaven !  despite  my  days  all  lost, 
Despite  my  nights  in  doting  foUy  spent 
With  that  fierce  passion  which  my  bosom  rent 
At  sight  of  her,  too  lovely  for  my  cost; 
Vouchsafe  at  length  diat,  by  thy  grace,  I  turn 
To  wiser  life,  and  enterprise  more  fair. 
So  that  my  cruel  foe,  in  vain  his  snare 
Set  for  my  soul,  may  his  defeat  discern. 
Ahready,  Lord,  the  Seventh  year  circling  wanes 
Since  first  beneath  his  tyrant  yoke  I  fell 
Who  still  is  fiercest  where  we  least  rebel : 
Pity  my  undeserved  and  lingering  pains, 
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To  holier  thoughts  my  wanderiog  sense  restore, 
How  on  this  day  his  cross  thy  Son  our  Saviour  bore. 

Magobeoob; 


BALLATA  V. 

V^igei^  gli  oeeki  ci  arm  wno  wtart, 
Hn  wm  sAxxm  mtid  bdc  vbom  vblvl 

Late  as  those  eyes  on  my  sunk  cheek  inclined. 
Whose  paleness  to  the  world  seems  of  the  grave, 
Compassion  moved  yon  to  diat  greeting  kind, 
Whose  soft  smile  to  my  worn  hcnrt  spirit  gave. 
The  poor  firail  life  which  yet  to  me  is  left 
Was  of  your  beanteons  eyes  the  liberal  gift. 
And  of  that  voice  angeliod  and  mild ; 
Mjr  present  state  derived  from  them  I  see ; 
As  the  rod  ifiiiekens  the  slow  sullen  child. 
So  wBken*d  they  the  sleeping  soul  in  me. 
Thus,  Lady,  of  my  true  heart  boih  the  keys 
You  hold  in  hand,  and  yet  vour  captive  please : 
Beady  to  sail  wherever  winas  may  blow, 
Bj  me  most  prized  whate'er  to  you  I  owe.        Macobboob. 

SONNET  XLIX. 

■I  IRBlAfS  lAUEA  VOT  fO  BAfll  THB  HKAIX  VBOM  WBIOH  8BB  QMM 


If,  but  by  angiy  and  disdainful  si|pQ» 
Bj  the  averted  h^id  and  downcast  sight» 
By  readiness  beyond  thy  sex  for  flight, 
Deaf  to  all  pure  and  worthy  pmyers  of  mine, 
Jboa  canst,  by  these  or  other  arts  of  thine, 
Scape  firom  my  breast— where  Love  on  slip  so  slight 
^ra^  every  day  new  boudbs — of  such  despite 
A  fitting  cause  I  then  might  well  divine:  , 
For  gentle  plant  in  arid  soil  to  be 
Seems  little  suited :  so  it  better  were. 
And  this  e*en  nature  dictates,  thence  to  stir. 
But  since  thy  destinv  prohibits  thee 
Biewfaere  to  dwell,  be  this  at  least  thy  eare 
Not  always  to  scjoum  in  hatred  there.  Maogbboob. 
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SONNET  L. 

Lauo,  cA<  mal  aeeortofwi  daprinuL 

BB  PBATB  LOTB  TO  XIITDLB  ALSO  Dl  HXB  TBI  WLAMM  BT 

UVCIA8DIGLT  TOBMXKTED. 

Alab  !  this  heart  by  me  was  little  known 
In  those  first  days  when  Love  its  depths  explored. 
Where  by  degrees  he  made  himself  the  lord 
Of  my  whole  life,  and  claimed  it  as  his  own  : 
I  did  not  think  that,  through  his  power  alone, 
A  heart  time-steeFd,  and  so  with  valour  stored. 
Such  proof  of  failing  firmness  could  afford. 
And  fell  by  wrong  self-confidence  o'erthrown. 
Henceforward  all  defence  too  late  will  come. 
Save  this,  to  prove,  enough  or  little,  here 
If  to  these  mortal  prayers  Love  lend  his  ear. 
Kot  now  my  prayer — ^nor  can  such  e*er  have  room«» 
That  with  more  mercy  he  consume  my  heart, 
But  in  the  fire  that  she  may  bear  her  part        MAcaiixeoB. 


SESTINA  in. 

Va/ert  gravoUOf  e  V  impoHwna  nMUL 

Bl  OOXPABU  LAVBA  TO  Wlimit,  AKD  F0RI8IS8  THAT  BBS  WIU  JLXtVATt 

BB  THE  8A1IB. 

Thb  overcharged  air,  the  impending  cloud, 
GompreBS*d  together  by  impetuous  winds. 
Must  presently  discharge  themselves  in  rain ; 
Already  as  of  crystal  are  the  streams. 
And,  for  the  fine  grass  late  that  clothed  the  vales. 
Is  nothing  now  but  the  hoar  frost  and  ice. 

And  I,  within  my  heart,  more  cold  than  ice. 
Of  heavy  thoughts  have  such  a  hovering  cloud. 
As  sometimes  rears  itself  in  these  our  vales. 
Lowly,  and  landlock*d  against  amorous  winds. 
Environed  eveiywhere  with  stagnant  streams. 
When  falls  from  softening  heaven  the  smaller  rain. 

Lasts  but  a  brief  while  eveiy  heavy  rain ; 
And  summer  melts  away  the  snows  and  ice. 
When  proudly  roll  th*  accumulated  streams : 
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or  ever  hid  the  heavens  so  thick  a  cloud, 
rhich,  overtaken  by  the  furious  winds, 
led  not  from  the  first  hills  and  quiet  vales. 

»ut  ah !  what  profit  me  the  flowering  vales  ? 
Jike  I  mourn  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 
•uffering  the  same  in  warm  and  wintry  winds  ; 
{"or  only  then  my  lady  shall  want  ice 
U  heart,  and  on  her  brow  th*  accustomed  doud, 
AThen  diy  shall  be  the  seas,  the  lakes,  and  streams. 

While  to  the  sea  descend  the  mountain  streams, 

Vs  long  as  wild  beasts  love  umbrageous  vales, 

D  er  those  bright  eyes  shall  hang  th*  unfriendly  doud 

Ekiy  own  that  moistens  with  continual  rain ; 

And  in  that  lovely  breast  be  hardened  ice 

Which  forces  still  from  mine  so  dolorous  winds. 

Yet  weU  ought  I  to  pardon  all  the  winds 
But  for  the  love  of  one,  that  'mid  two  streams 
Bhut  me  among  bright  verdure  and  pure  ice ; 
So  that  I  pictured  then  in  thousand  vales 
The  shade  wherein  I  was,  which  heat  or  rain 
Esteemeth  not,  nor  sound  of  broken  cloud. 

Bat  fled  not  ever  cloud  before  the  winds. 

As  I  that  day :  nor  ever  streams  with  rain ; 

Hor  ice,  when  April's  sun  opens  the  vales.        Macgbeoob. 


SONNET  LI. 

Del  mar  Tirreno  alia  nniiira  riva. 

IHS  FALL. 

IJPOH  the  left  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
Where,  broken  by  the  winds,  the  waves  complain. 
Sudden  1  saw  that  honoured  green  again. 
Written  for  whom  so  many  a  page  must  be : 
I^ve,  ever  in  my  soul  his  flame  who  fed, 
^row  me  with  memories  of  those  tresses  fair ; 
J^cnce,  in  a  rivulet,  which  silent  there 
Through  long  grass  stole,  I  fell,  as  one  struck  dead. 
I^ne  as  I  was,  'mid  hills  of  oak  and  fir. 
^jelt  ashamed ;  to  heart  of  gentle  mould 
flushes  suffice :  nor  needs  it  other  spur. 

F 
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'TIS  well  at  least,  breakiag'bad  eustoaia  old. 

To  change 'from  eyes  to  fee^ :  from  these  90  wet 

<;^y »'those  if  mil^  April  sbpal4  be  met        .    ICjucobcooc. 

SONNET  LIL 

;  J/'tupdiQ  morf  4eUa  tmrm  iwiwa. 

THB  yVSW  OF  BOm  PBOKPSi  BXIt  T0  HAS  HDntLV  IBini  ^VBA, 

'     nOVS  WILL  SOS  AKLOm  UOL 

a 

The  sdenm  aspect  of  this  saond  ahcre 
Wakes  for  the  misspent  past  my  bitter  sighs ; 
^Pause,  wretched  man !  and  tiun,'  as  conscieaee  cxies» 
Bbinting^e.heavenward  way  where  I  should 
But  soon  another  thought  gets  mastexy  o*er 
The  first,  that  so  to  palter'  were  unwise ; 
E'en  now  the  time,  if  memojy  ezr  not,  flies. 
When  we  should  wait  our  lady-love  before. 
I,  for  his  aim  then  well  I  iip{)iehend, 
Within  me  freeze,  as  one  who,  sudden,  hears 
News  unexpected  whick  his  soul  offend. 
Betums  my  first  thought  theh«  that  disappears ; 
Not  know  I  which  shdl  conquer,  but  till  now 
Within  me  they  contend,  nor  hope  of  rest  allow  I 


.     SONNST  Lm. 

Ben  tapeff  io  thi  tHiteraZ  eommglio. 
nomro  raoM  lots,  h>  falls  unto  tas  iuhm  of  rd 

FutL  well  I  know  that  natural  wisdom  nought. 
Love,'  'gainst'thy  power,  in  any  age  prevaiPd, 
For  snares  oft  set,  fond  oadis  that  ever  failed. 
Sore  proofs  of  tl;iy  sharp  tiddiia  lang^had  tau^i; 
But  lately,  abd  in  me  it  wonder  ^nnighif-* ' 
With  care  this  new  experianoe  be  deteilVL— 
'Tweeni^scany  .alid  £Ilba  as  I-sail^  *  -     • 
On  the^V  sea,  it  first  mynottee  eaii^it 
I  fled  from  tl^  bJ^ondiuBida,  sold,  brtiwway^  . 

An  unknown  wandeME, 'hsajthtbenolente    . 
winds,  abd' wates,  andski€is,.XUelpleflB  lay, 
ien,  lo  !  thy  minjaten,  I  lonelr  not  whence,  •  ' 
10  qiiickly  made  me  iiy.fr»b  stii^  «6  Heel '    ' 

111  ^ho^reststs  his  fate,or  itauid  tteMeaL     : 
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CANZONE  VII. 

LatK  M#,  dk'  i*  non  to  in  grual  parte  pieffhi. 

HI  WOULD  COnOU  RSMgEir  WITH    609G,   BUV    18  COWOUSm  TO  WBPP. 

M)s  wretched!  for  I  kziow  not  whitbar  teod 

The  hopes  which  have  so  long  mj  heart  betraj'd : 

If  none  there  be  who  will  compassion  lend. 

Wherefore  to  Heaven  these  often  prayer?  for  aid  ? 

But  if,  belike,  not  jet  denied  to  me 

That,  ere  mj  own  life  end. 

These  sad  notes  mute  shall  be, 

Let  not  mj  Lord  conceive  the  wish  too  free, 

Yet  once,  amid  sweet  flowers,  to  touch  the  string, 

**  Reason  and  right  it  is  that  lovp  I  sing.** 

Reason  indeed  there  were  at  last  that  I 

Should  sing,  since  I  have  sigh*d  so  long  and  late, 

But  that  for  me  *tis  vain  such  art  to  try. 

Brief  pleaaores  balancing  with  sorrows  great ; 

Gould  I,  by  some  sweet  verse,  but  cause  to  shine* 

Glad  wonder  and  new  joy 

Within  those  eyes  divine, 

Bliss  o'er  all  oUier  lovers  then  were  mine! 

Bat  more,  if  frankly  fondly  I  eould  say, 

"  My  lady  asks,  I  therefore  wake  the  lay." 

Delicious,  dangerous  thoughts !  that,  to  hefpxk 
A  theme  so  high,  have  gently  led  me  thug. 
You  know  I  ne*er  can  hope  Co  pass  within 
Ooi  lady's  heart,  so  strongly  steeled  from  us ; 
She  will  not  deign  to  look  on  thing  so  low, 
Nor  may  our  language  win 
Aught  of  her  care :  since  Heaven  ordains  it  so. 
And  vainly  to  oppose  must  irksome  grow, 
Even  as  I  my  heart  to  stone  would  turn, 
**  So  in  my  Terse  would  I  be  rude  and  stem.** 

What  do  I  say  ?  where  am  I  ? — ^My  own  heart 
And  its  misplaced  destres  alone  deeevre  I 
Though  my  view  travel  utmost  heaven  athwart 
Ko  planet  there  condemns  me  thus  to  grieve : 
Why,  if  the  body's  veil  obscure  my  sight. 
Blame  to  the  stais  impart. 
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Or  other  things  as  bright  ? 

Within  me  reigns  my  tyrant,  day  and  night, 

Since,  for  his  triumph,  me  a  captive  took 

**  Her  lovely  face,  and  lastrous  eyes*  dear  look.** 

While  all  things  else  in  Nature*s  bomidless  reign 

Came  good  from  the  Eternal  Master*s  mould, 

I  look  for  such  desert  in  me  in  vain  : 

Me  the  light  wounds  that  I  around  behold ; 

To  the  true  splendour  if  I  turn  at  last, 

My  eye  would  shrink  in  pain. 

Whose  own  fault  o*er  it  cast 

Such  fihn,  and  not  the  fatal  day  long  past, 

When  first  her  angel  beauty  met  my  view, 

**  In  the  sweet  season  when  my  life  was  new.*' 

Macobkgob. 

CANZONE  VIIL 

PerM  la  viia  i  hreve. 

nr  7RAISB  OF  LAUBA*S  ITK8  :   THB  DimOULTT  Of  HI8  VOMK. 

Since  human  life  is  frail, 
And  genius  trembles  at  the  lofty  theme, 
I  Utile  confidence  in  either  place ; 
But  let  my  tender  wail 

There,  where  it  ought,  deserved  attention  claim, 
That  wail  which  e*en  in  silence  we  may  trace. 
0  beauteous  eyes,  where  Love  doth  nestling  stay ! 
To  you  I  tiun  my  insufficient  lay, 
Unapt  to  flow ;  but  passion's  goad  I  feel : 
And  he  of  you  who  sings 
Such  courteous  habit  by  the  strain  is  taught. 
That,  borne  on  amorous  wings, 
He  soars  above  the  reach  of  vulgar  thought : 
Exalted  thus,  I  venture  to  reveal 
What  long  my  cautious  heart  has  laboured  to  coneeaL 

Yes,  well  do  I  perceive 

To  you  how  wrongful  is  my  scanty  praise ; 

Yet  the  strong  impulse  cannot  be  withstood* 

That  turges,  since  I  view'd 

What  fancy  to  the  sight  before  ne'er  gave. 

What  ne'er  before  graced  mine,  or  higher  lays. 
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Bright  aathors  of  my  sadly-pleasing  state, 

That  you  alone  conceiye  me  well  I  know. 

When  to  yonr  fierce  heams  I  become  as  snow ! 

Your  elegant  disdain 

Haply  then  kindles  at  my  worthless  strain. 

Did  not  this  dread  create 

Some  mitigation  of  my  bosom's  heat. 

Death  would  be  bliss :  for  greater  joy  'twould  give 

With  them  to  suffer  death,  without  them  than  to  live. 

If  not  eonsumed  quite, 

I  the  weak  object  of  a  flame  so  strong : 

Tis  not  that  safety  springs  from  native  might. 

But  that  some  fear  restrains, 

Which  chills  the  current  circling  through  my  veins ; 

Strengthening  this  heart,  that  it  may  suffer  long. 

0  hills,  O  vales,  O  forests,  floods,  and  fields. 

Ye  who  have  witnessed  how  my  sad  life  flows. 

Oft  have  ye  heard  me  call  on  death  for  aid. 

Ah,  state  surcharged  with  woes ! 

To  stay  destrojrs,  and  flight  no  succour  yields. 

But  had  not  higher  dread 

Withheld,  some  sudden  effort  I  had  made 

To  end  my  sorrows  and  protracted  pains. 

Of  which  the  beauteous  cause  insensible  remains. 

^liy  lead  me,  grief,  astray 

From  my  first  theme  to  chant  a  different  lay? 

Let  me  proceed  where  pleasure  may  invite. 

Tis  not  of  you  I  'plain, 

0  eyes,  beyond  compare  serenely  bright ; 

Nor  yet  of  him  who  binds  me  in  his  chain. 

Ye  clearly  can  behold  the  hues  that  Love 

Scatters  ofttime  on  my  dejected  face ; 

And  hnej  may  his  inward  workings  trace 

There  where,  whole  nights  and  days. 

He  rules  with  power  derived  from  your  bright  rays : 

^liat  nmtore  would  ye  prove. 

If  joo,  dear  lights,  upon  yourselves  could  gaze ! 

But,  6«quent  as  you  bend  your  beams  on  me, 

Whit  influence  you  possess  you  in  another  see. 
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Oh !  if  to  you  were  known 

That  beauty  which  I  sing,  imrneoBe,  dime. 

As  unto  him  on  whom  its  glories  sifaine  I 

The  heart  had  then  overflown 

Widi  joy  unbounded,  sueh  as  is  denied 

Unto  that  nature  which  its  acts  doth  g^de. 

How  happy  is  the  soul  for  you  that  sighs. 

Celestial  lights !  whidk  lend  a  charm  to  life. 

And  make  me  bless  what  else  I  should  not  prize ! 

Ah !  why,  so  seldom  why 

Afford  what  ne*er  can  cause  satiety  ? 

More  often  to  your  sig^t 

Why  not  bring  Love,  who  holds  me  constant  strife  ? 

And  why  so  soon  of  joys  despoil  me  quite. 

Which  ever  and  anon  my  tranced  soul  delist? 

Yes,  'debted  to  your  grace. 

Frequent  I  feel  throughout  my  inmost  soul 

Unwonted  floods  of  sweetest  rapture  roll ; 

Believing  so  the  mind. 

That  all  oppressive  thoughts  are  left  behind. 

And  of  a  thousand  only  one  has  place ; 

For  which  alone  this  life  is  dear  to  me. 

Oh !  might  the  blessing  of  dora^on  pr»ve, 

Not  equall'd  then  could  my  condition  be  I 

But  tMs  would,  haply,  move 

In  others  envy,  in  myself  vain  pride. 

That  psdn  should  be  allied 

To  pleasure  is,  alas !  decreed  above ; 

Then,  stifling  all  the  ardour  of  desire. 

Homeward  I  turn  my  thoughts,  and  in  myself  retire. 

So  sweetly  shines  reveal'd 

The  amorous  thought  within  your  soul  which  dwells. 

That  other  joys  it  from  my  heart  expels : 

Hence  I  aspire  to  frame 

Lays  whereon  Hope  may  build  a  deathless  name^ 

When  in  the  tomb  my  dust  shall  lie  conceal'd. 

At  your  approach  anguish  and  sorrow  fly ; 

These,  as  your  beams  retire,  again  draw  ni^ : 

Yet  outward  acts  their  influence  ne*er  betray. 
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For  doting  meznoiy 

Dirells  on  the  past,  and  ehases  Hiem  awsy. 

^liaterer,  then*  of  worth 

Mj  genios  ripens  owes  to  yon  its  birth. 

To  joa  all  honour  and  all  praise  is  due — 

Mjself  a  barren  soii,  and  cultured  but  by  you. 

Thy  strains,  O  song !  appease  me  not»  but  fire, 
Chanting  a  theme  that  wings  my  wild  desire : 
Trust  me,  thou  shalt  ere  long  a  sister-song  acquire.   NoxT. 

• 
Since  mortal  life  is  frail. 
And  my  mind  shrinks  from  lo%  themes  deteir*d» 
But  small  the  trust  which  I  in  either  feel : 
Yet  hope  I  that  my  wail. 
Which  Yunly  I  in  silence  would  conceal, 
Shall,  where  I  wish,  where  most  it  ought,  be  heard. 
Beautiful  eyes !  wherein  Love  makes  his  nest, 
To  you  my  song  its  feeble  descant  turns. 
Slow  of  itself,  but  now  by  passion  spiur'd ; 
Who  sings  of  you  is  blest, 
And  from  his  itxeme  such  courteous  habit  learns 
That,  borne  on  wings  of  love, 
Proudly  he  soars  each  viler  thought  above ; 
Encouraged  thus,  what  long  my  harassed  heart 
Has  kept  concealed,  I  venture  to  impart. 

Yet  do  I  know  full  well 

How  much  my  pnuse  must  wrongful  prove  to  you, ' 

But  how  the  great  desire  can  I  oppose, 

Which  ever  in  me  grows, 

Since  vrtiat  surpasses  thought  'twas  mine  to  view. 

Though  that  nor  others'  wit  nor  mine  can  tell? 

Eyes !  guilty  authon  of  my  cherish'd  pain, 

That  you  alone  can  judge  me,  well  I  know. 

When  from  your  burning  beams  I  melt  like  mow. 

Haply  your  sweet  disdain 

Offence  in  my  unworthiness  may  see ; 

Ah !  were  there  not  such  fear. 

To  calm  the  heat  with  which  I  kindle  near, 

Twere  bliss  to  die :  for  better  far  to  me 

Were  death  with  them  than  life  without  could  be. 
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If  yet  not  wasted  quite — 

So  frail  a  thing  before  so  fierce  a  flame — 

Tls  not  from  my  own  strength  that  safe^  came, 

But  that  some  fear  gives  might, 

Freezing  the  warm  blood  coursing  through  its  Teins, 

To  my  poor  heart  better  to  bear  the  strife. 

O  valleys,  hills,  O  forests,  floods,  and  plains. 

Witnesses  of  my  melancholy  life ! 

For  death  how  often  have  ye  heard  me  pray ! 

Ah,  miserable  fate ! 

Where  flight  avails  not,  though  'tis  death  to  stay ; 

But,  if  a  dread  more  great 

Kestrain^d  me  not,  despair  would  find  a  way. 

Speedy  and  short,  my  lingering  puns  to  close, 

— Hers  then  the  crime  who  still  no  mercy  shows. 

Why  thus  astray,  O  grief. 

Lead  me  to  speak  what  I  would  leave  unsaid? 

Leave  me,  where  pleasure  me  impels,  to  tread : 

Not  now  my  song  complains 

Of  you,  sweet  eyes,  serene  beyond  belief. 

Nor  yet  of  him  who  binds  me  in  such  chains : 

Right  well  may  you  observe  the  varying  hues 

Which  o'er  my  visage  oft  the  tyrant  strews. 

And  thence  may  guess  what  war  within  he  makes. 

Where  night  and  day  he  reigns. 

Strong  in  the  power  which  from  your  light  he  takes : 

Blessid  ye  were  as  bright. 

Save  that  from  you  is  barr*d  your  own  dear  sight : 

Yet  often  as  to  me  those  orbs  you  turn. 

What  they  to  others  are  you  well  may  learn. 

If ,  as  to  us  who  gaze. 

Were  known  to  you  the  charms  incredible 

And  heavenly,  of  which  I  sing  the  praise. 

No  measured  joy  would  swell 

Your  heart,  and  haply,  therefore,  'tis  denied 

Unto  the  power  which  doth  their  motions  guide. 

Happy  the  soul  for  you  which  breathes  the  sigh. 

Best  lights  of  heaven  I  for  whom  I  grateful  bless 

This  life,  which  has  for  me  no  other  joy. 

Alas  !  so  seldom  why 

Give  me  what  I  can  ne'er  too  much  possess? 
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Why  oot  more  often  see 
The  eeasdess  havoc  which  love  makes  of  me  ? 
And  why  that  hliss  so  quickly  from  me  steal. 
From  time  to  time  which  my  rapt  senses  feel  ? 

Yes,  thanks,  great  thanks  to  you ! 

From  tinae  to  time  I  feel  through  all  my  soul 

A  sweetness  so  unusual  and  new. 

That  eveiy  marring  care 

And  gloomy  vision  thence  begins  to  roll, 

So  that,  from  all.  one  only  thought  is  there. 

That — ^that  alone  consoles  me  ILfe  to  bear : 

And  could  but  this  my  joy  endure  awhile. 

Nought  earthly  could,  methinks,  then  match  my  state. 

Yet  such  great  honour  might 

Envy  in  others,  pride  in  me  excite : 

Thus  still  it  seems  the  fate 

Of  man^  that  tears  should  chase  his  transient  smile : 

And,  checking  thus  my  burning  wishes,  I 

Back  to  myself  return,  to  muse  and  sigh. 

The  amorous  anxious  thought. 

Which  reigns  within  you,  flashes  so  on  me. 

That  from  my  heart  it  draws  all  other  joy ; 

Whence  works  and  words  so  wrought 

Find  scope  and  issue,  that  I  hope  to  be 

Immortal  made,  although  all  flesh  must  die. 

At  your  approach  ennui  and  anguish  fly ; 

With  your  departure  they  return  again : 

Bat  memoiy,  on  the  past  which  doting  dwells. 

Denies  them  entrance  then, 

So  that  no  outward  act  their  influence  tells ; 

Thus,  if  in  me  is  nurst 

Any  good  fruit,  from  you  the  seed  came  first : 

To  you,  if  such  appear,  the  praise  is  due, 

Barren  myself  till  fertilized  by  you. 

Thy  strains  appease  me  not,  O  song ! 

Bat  rather  fire  me  still  that  theme  to  sing 

Where  centre  all  my  thoughts — ^therefore,  ere  long, 

A  Bitter  ode  to  join  thee  will  I  bring.  Macorboob. 
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Ladt,  in  your  bright  eyes 
Soft  glancing  round,  I  mark  a  holy  light, 
Pointing  the  arduous  way  that  heaTenward  lies ; 
And  to  my  practised  sight* 

From  thence,  where  Love  enthroned,  asserts  his  might, 
Visibly,  palpably,  the  soul  beams  forth. 
This  is  die  beacon  guides  to  deeds  of  werdi, 
And  urges  me  to  seek  the  glorious  goal ; 
This  bids  me  leave  behind  the  vulgar  throng. 
Nor  can  the  human  tongue 
Tell  how  those  orbs  divine  o'er  all  my  soful 
Exert  their  sweet  control, 
Both  when  hoar  winter's  frosts  around  are  flnng. 
And  when  the  year  puts  on  his  youth  again. 
Jocund,  as  when  this  bosom  first  knew  pain. 

Oh !  if  in  that  high  sphere. 

From  whence  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  stars 

In  this  excelling  work  declared  his  might. 

All  be  as  fair  and  bright, 

Loose  me  from  forth  my  darksome  prison  here, 

That  to  so  glorious  life  the  passage  bars ; 

Then,  in  the  wonted  tumult  of  my  breast, 

I  hail  boon  Nature,  and  the  genial  day 

That  gave  me  being,  and  a  hie  so  bl^ 

And  her  who  bade  hope  beam 

Upon  my  soul ;  for  till  then  hurthensome 

Was  life  itself  become : 

But  now,  elate  with  touch  of  self-esteem. 

High  thoughts  and  sweet  within  that  heart  arise. 

Of  which  the  warders  are  Hiose  beauteous  eyes. 

No  joy  so  exquisite 

Did  Love  or  fickle  Fortune  ere  devise, 

In  partial  mood,  for  favour*d  votaries, 

But  I  would  barter  it 

For  one  dear  glanee  at  those  angelic  eyes, 

Whence  ^rings  my  peace  as  from  its  living  root 

O  vivid  lustre !  of  power  absolute 
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O'er  all  my  being — source  of  that  delight, 

By  which  consumed  I  sink,  a  willing  prey. 

Ab  fades  each  lesser  ray 

Before  your  splendour  more  intense  and  bright, 

So  to  my  raptured  heart, 

Wlien  your  surpassing  sweetness  you  impart. 

No  other  thought  of  feeling  may  remain 

Where  you,  with  Love  himself^  despotic  reign. 

All  sweet  emotions  e*er 

By  luq>py  lovers  felt  in  every  clime. 

Together  all,  may  not  with  mine  compare, 

When,  as  from  time  to  time, 

1  catch  from  that  dark  radiance  rich  and  deep 

A  ray  in  which,  disporting,  Love  is  seen ; 

And  I  believe  that  from  my  cradled  sleep. 

By  Heaven  provided  this  resource  hath  been, 

'Gainst  adverse  fortime,  and  mv  nature  fraiL 

Wronged  am  I  by  that  veil. 

And  the  fair  hand  which  oft  the  light  eclipse. 

That  all  my  bliss  hath  wrought ; 

And  whence  the  passion  struggling  on  my  lips, 

Both  day  and  night,  to  vent  ^e  hreast  o*erfrau^t, 

Still  varying  as  I  read  her  varying  thought. 

For  that  (with  pain  I  find) 

Not  Nature's  poor  endowments  may  alone 

Bender  me  worthy  of  a  look  so  kind, 

1  striTe  to  raise  my  mind 

To  match  with  the  exalted  hopes  I  own, 

And  fires,  though  all  engrossing,  pure  as  mine. 

If  prone  to  good,  averse  to  all  things  hase. 

Contemner  of  what  worldlings  covet  most, 

1  maj  become  by  long  self-discipline. 

Hq>ly  this  humble  boast 

May  win  me  in  her  fair  esteem  a  place ; 

For  sure  the  end  and  aim 

Of  all  my  tears,  my  sorrowing  heart's  sole  claim, 

Were  the  soft  trembling  of  rdenting  eyes. 

The  generous  lover's  last,  best,  dearest  prize. 

My  lay,  thy  sister-song  is  gone  before. 
And  DOW  another  in  my  teeming  brain 
I^Y^epares  itself :  whence  I  resume  the  stndn.  Daob& 
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Since  then  by  destiny 
I  am  compelled  to  sing  the  strong  desire. 
Which  here  condemns  me  ceaselessly  to  sigh. 
May  Love,  whose  quenchless  fire 
Excites  me,  be  my  g^ide  and  point  the  way. 
And  in  the  sweet  task  modulate  my  lay : 
But  gently  be  it,  lest  th'  o  erpowering  theme 
Inflame  and  sting  me,  lest  my  fond  heart  may 
Dissolve  in  too  much  softness,  which  I  deem. 
From  its  sad  state,  may  be : 
For  in  me— hence  my  terror  and  distress ! 
Not  now  as  erst  I  see 

Judgment  to  keep  my  mind's  great  passion  less : 
Nay,  rather  from  mine  own  thoughts  melt  I  so. 
As  melts  before  the  summer  sun  the  snow. 

At  first  I  fondly  thought 

Communing  with  mine  ardent  flame  to  win 

Some  brief  repose,  some  time  of  truce  within : 

This  was  the  hope  which  brought 

Me  courage  what  I  sufler*d  to  explain, 

Now,  now  it  leaves  me  mar^  to  my  pain : 

But  still,  continuing  mine  amorous  song. 

Must  I  the  lofty  enterprise  maintain  ; 

So  powerful  is  the  wish  that  in  me  glows. 

That  Reason,  which  so  long 

Restndn*d  it,  now  no  longer  can  oppose. 

Then  teach  me.  Love,  to  sing 

In  such  frank  guise,  that  ever  if  the  ear 

Of  my  sweet  foe  should  chance  the  notes  to  hear, 

Pity,  I  ask  no  more,  may  in  her  spring. 

If,  as  in  other  times. 

When  kindled  to  true  virtue  was  mankind. 

The  genius,  energy  of  man  could  find 

Entrance  in  divers  climes. 

Mountains  and  seas  overpassing,  seeking  thero 

Honour,  and  culling  oft  its  garlund  fair, 
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Mine  were  such  wish,  not  mine  such  need  would  be, 

From  shore  to  shore  my  weary  coarse  to  trace, 

Since  God,  and  LoTe,  and  Nature  deign  for  me 

£ach  virtue  and  each  grace 

In  those  dear  eyes  where  I  rejoice  to  place. 

In  life  to  them  must  I 

Turn  as  to  founts  whence  peace  and  safety  swell : 

And  e*en  were  death,  which  else  I  fear  not,  nigh. 

Their  sight  alone  would  teach  me  to  be  well. 

As,  Tex*d  by  the  fierce  wind. 

The  weary  sailor  lifts  at  night  his  gaze 

To  the  twin  lights  which  still  our  pole  displays. 

So,  in  the  storms  unkind 

Of  Love  which  I  sustain,  in  those  bright  eyes 

My  guiding  light  and  only  solace  lies : 

But  e'en  in  this  far  more  is  due  to  theft. 

Which,  taught  by  Love,  from  time  to  time,  I  make 

Of  secret  glances  than  their  gracious  gift : 

Yet  that,  though  rare  and  slight. 

Makes  me  from  them  perpetual  model  take; 

Since  first  they  blest  my  sight 

Nothing  of  good  without  them  have  I  tried. 

Placing  them  over  me  to  guard  and  guide, 

Because  mine  own  worth  held  itself  but  light. 

Never  the  full  effect 

Can  I  imagine,  and  describe  it  less 

Which  o*er  my  heart  those  soft  eyes  still  possess ! 

As  worthless  1  reject 

And  mean  all  other  joys  that  life  confers, 

£  en  as  all  other  beauties  yield  to  hers. 

A  tranquil  peace,  alloyed  by  no  distress. 

Such  as  in  heaven  eternally  abides. 

Moves  from  their  lovely  and  bewitching  smile. 

So  could  I  gaze,  the  while 

Love,  at  his  sweet  will,  governs  them  and  guides, 

— £*en  though  the  sun  were  nigh. 

Besting  above  us  on  his  onward  wheel — 

On  her,  intensely  with  undazzled  eye. 

Nor  of  myself  nor  others  think  or  feel. 

Ah  !  that  I  should  desire 

Things  that  can  never  in  this  world  be  won. 
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Living  on  wiahes  hopeleas  to  acquire. 

Yet,  were  the  knot  uzidooe. 

Wherewith  my  weak  tongue  Love  is  wont  to  bind* 

Checking  its  speech,  when  her  sweet  face  pots  on 

All  its  great  charms,  then  would  I  eoimge  find. 

Words  on  that  point  so  apt  and  new  to  use, 

As  should  make  weep  whoe*^  might  hear  dlie  tale. 

But  the  old  wounds  I  hear, 

Stamped  on  my  tortured  heart,  audi  power  refose ; 

Then  grow  I  weak  and  pale. 

And  my  hlood  hides  itself  I  know  not  where ; 

Nor  as  I  was  remain  I :  hence  I  know 

Love  dooms  my  death  and  this  the  fatal  blow. 

Farewell,  my  song !  already  do  I  see 

Heavily  in  my  hand  the  tired  pen  move 

From  its  long  dear  diseourse  with  her  I  love ; 

Not  so  my  thoughts  from  oommuning  with  me.  Maoobkoob. 

SONNET  LIV. 

loamgiiL  Mmte9dipm§mr  tiooomt, 
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I WBABT  me  alway  with  queationa  keen 
How,  why  my  thoughts  ne*er  torn  from  you  away. 
Wherefore  in  life  they  still  prefer  to  atay, 
When  they  might  flee  this  sad  and  painful  scene. 
And  how  of  the  fine  hair,  the  lovely  mien. 
Of  the  bright  eyes  which  all  my  feelings  swi^. 
Galling  on  your  dear  name  by  night  and  day. 
My  tongue  ne*er  silent  in  their  praise  has  been. 
And  how  my  feet  not  tender  aro,  nor  tiz^ 
Pursuing  stUl  with  many  a  uaeleas  pace 
Of  vour  fair  footsteps  the  elastic  tnMse ; 
Ana  whence  the  ink,  the  paper  whence  acqnimd. 
Filled  with  your  memories  :  if  in  this  I  err, 
Not  art's  ddiBct  but  Love's  ova  &alt  it  were.    Macobboob. 


SONNET  LV. 

HI  IS  wm.  wKABT  ov  paAflno  mi  arss  ov  savba. 
Tbe  bright  eyes  which  so  struck  my  fauceleas  side 
That  they  alone  which  harm'd  can  heal  tbe  amart, 
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Bejrond  or  power  of  herbs  or  joo^gie  ait, 

Or  stone  which  oceans  from  our  shoves  divide 

The  chance  of  other  love  have  so  denied 

That  one  sweet  thought  aloae  contents  mj  heart. 

From  following  which  if  ne*er  my  tongue  deport; 

Pity  the  guided  though  you  blame  the  guide. 

Tl^ae  are  the  bright  eyes  which,  in  eveiy  land 

But  most  in  its  own  shrine,  my  heart,  adored. 

Have  spread  the  triumphs  of  my  conquering  lord; 

These  are  the  same  bright  eyes  which  ever  stand 

Burning  within  me,  e*en  as  vestal  fires. 

In  singing  irhiA  my  ftney  never  tires.  Macobegob. 


Not  all  the  spells  of  the  magician*s  art, 
Not  potent  herbs,  nor  travel  o*er  the  main. 
But  those  sweet  eyes  alone  can  soothe  my  pain* 
And  they  which  struck  the  blow  nuist  heal  the  smart*; 
Those  eyes  from  meanw  love  have  kept  my  heart, 
Content  one  sin^e  image  to  retain. 
And  censure  but  the  medium  wild  and  vain. 
If  HI  my  words  their  honey'd  sense  impart; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyes  which  never  £00! 
To  prove  Love*s  c^mqnest,  wheresoever  they  shine. 
Although  my  breast  hath  ofteaest  felt  tlieir  fire ; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyes  which  still  assail 
And  penetrate  my  soul  with  sparks  divine, 
80  that  of  singing  them  I  cannot  tire.  Wbotteslkt, 


SONNET  LVL 

Amor  am  iueprcmate  Umngtmdo, 

LOTB's  OBAUn  AXB  ROI.  MAK  SO  H2«. 

Bt  promise  fair  and  artful  flattery 
Me  Love  contrived  in  prison  old  to  nare. 
And  gave  the  kej»  to  her  my  foe  in  care, 
Who  in  sdf-ezile  dooms  me  still  to  lie. 
Alas  !  his  wiles  I  knew  not  until  I 
Was  in  their  power,  so  sharp  yet  sweet  to  bear, 
(Man  scarce  will  credit  it  aldiouf^  I  swear) 
Thai  I  SBgain  my  freedom  with  a  si^ 


80^  FETBABGH. 

Ana,  as  true  suffering  captives  ever  do, 
Garry  of  my  sore  chuns  the  greater  part. 
And  on  my  brow  and  eyes  so  writ  my  heart 
That  when  she  witnesseth  my  cheek's  wan  hue 
A  sigh  shall  own :  if  right  I  read  his  feiee, 
Between  him  and  his  tomb  but  small  the  space ! 

■      .  Macobeoob. 

SONNET  LVn. 

Per  nUrar  PoUdeto  aprovajbo. 

OH  TBI  lOBT&AIT  OF  LAUBA  PIUTBP  BT  8DI0V  MIXML 

Had  Polidetus  seen  her,  or  the  rest 
Who,  in  past  time,  won  honour  in  this  art, 
A  thousand  years  had  but  the  meaner  part 
Shown  of  the  beauty  which  o*ercame  my  breast. 
But  Simon  sure,  in  Paradise  the  blest. 
Whence  came  this  noble  lady  of  my  heart, 
Saw  her,  and  took  this  wond*rous  counterpart 
Which  should  on  earth  her  lovely  face  attest. 
The  work,  indeed,  was  one,  in  heaven  alone 
To  be  conceived,  not  wrought  by  fellow-men. 
Over  whose  souls  the  body's  veil  is  thrown : 
*Twas  done  of  grace :  and  fail'd  his  pencil  when 
To  earth  he  tum'd  our  cold  and  heat  to  bear, 
And  felt  that  his  own  eyes  but  mortal  were.     Macobbqob. 

Had  Polycletus  in  proud  rivalry 
On  her  his  model  gazed  a  thousand  years. 
Not  half  the  beauty  to  my  soul  appears. 
In  fatal  conquest,  e*er  could  he  descry. 
But,  Simon,  thou  wast  then  in  heaven's  blest  sky. 
Ere  she,  my  fair  one,  left  her  native  spheres. 
To  trace  a  loveliness  this  world  reveres 
Was  thus  thy  task,  from  heaven's  reality. 
Yes — ^thine  tiie  portrait  heaven  alone  could  wake. 
This  clime,  nor  earth,  such  beauty  could  conceive. 
Where  droops  the  spirit  !neath  its  earthly  shrine : 
The  soul*s  reflected  grace  was  thine  to  take. 
Which  not  on  earth  thy  painting  could  achieve. 
Where  mortal  limits  all  tiie  powers  confine.      WollasioiI' 
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SONNET  LVIIL 

Qmando  giunte  a  Simon  V  alio  eonceUo, 

ns  OZSEUS  OVLT  THAT  XBXXI  HAD  BIKR   ABLB   TO  IHPAftT  SPEECH   TO 

HIS  PORTRAIT  OP  LAURA. 

Whxn,  at  my  word,  the  high  thoupfht  fired  his  mind, 
Within  that  master-hand  which  placed  the  pen, 
Had  bat  the  painter,  in  his  fair  work,  then 
Language  and  intellect  to  beauty  join'd, 
Less  *neath  its  care  my  spirit  since  had  pined, 
Which  worthless  held  what  still  pleased  other  men ; 
And  yet  so  mild  she  seems  that  my  fond  ken 
Of  peace  sees  promise  in  that  aspect  kind. 
When  further  communing  I  hold  with  her 
Benignantly  she  smiles,  as  if  she  heard 
And  well  could  answer  to  mine  every  word : 
But  far  o*er  mine  thy  pride  and  pleasure  were. 
Bright,  warm  and  young,  Pygmalion,  to  have  pressed 
Thine  image  long  and  oft,  while  mine  not  once  has  blest. 

Macokeoob. 

Whsr  Simon  at  my  wish  the  proud  design 
ConeeiTed,  which  in  his  hand  the  pencil  placed, 
Had  he,  while  loveliness  his  picture  graced, 
Bat  added  speech  and  mind  to  charms  divine ; 
What  sighs  he  then  had  spared  this  breast  of  mine : 
That  bliss  had  given  to  higher  bliss  dbtaste  : 
For,  when  such  meekness  in  her  look  was  traced, 
Twould  seem  she  soon  to  kindness  might  incline. 
But,  urging  converse  with  the  poitray*d  fair, 
Methinks  she  deigns  attention  to  my  prayer. 
Though  wanting  to  reply  the  power  of  voice. 
^Mlat  praise  thyself,  Pygmalion,  hast  thou  gain*d ; 
Forming  that  image,  whence  thou  hast  obtained 
A  thousand  times  what,  once  obtain*d,  would  me  rejoice. 

NOTT. 

SONNET  LIX. 

Se  al  prineipio  ri$pemde  UJUu  e  *l  mezzo. 

IV  HIl  PASnOH  ITU.L  UIORIASI,   VM  MUST  SOOX  DR. 

If,  of  this  fourteenth  year  wherein  I  sigh. 
The  end  and  middle  with  its  opening  vie. 
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Nor  air  nor  shade  can  gite  me  now  release, 

I  feel  mine  ardent  passion  so  increase : 

For  LoTe>  with  whom  my  thought  no  medium  knows^ 

Beneath  whose  yoke  I  never  find  repose, 

So  rules  me  through  these  eyes,  on  mine  own  ill 

Too  often  tum*d,  hut  half  remains  to  kilL 

Thus,  day  hy  day,  I  feel  me  sink  apace. 

And  yet  so  secretly  none  else  may  trace. 

Save  she  whose  glances  my  fond  hosom  tear. 

Scarcely  till  now  this  load  of  life  I  bear : 

Nor  know  how  long  with  me  will  be  her  stay. 

For  death  draws  near,  and  hastens  life  away.    Macgbegob. 

SESTINA  IV. 

Cfhi  ifermato  di  menar  tma  tUnL 

HI  PRATS  QOD  TO  OOISB  BIB  nAXL  BA&K  fO  A  BAH  Vmt, 

Who  is  resolved  to  venture  his  vain  life 
On  the  deceitful  wave  and  'mid  the  rocks, 
Alone»  unfearing  death,  in  little  bark, 
Can  never  be  far  distant  from  his  end : 
Therefore  betimes  he  should  return  to  port 
While  to  the  helm  yet  aoswecs  bis  true  sail. 

The  gentle  breezes  to  which  helm  and  sail 
I  trusted,  entering  on  this  amorous  life. 
And  hoping  soon  to  make  some  better  port, 
Have  led  me  since  amid  a  thousand  rocks. 
And  the  sure  causes  of  mj  mournful  end 
Are  not  alone  without,  but  in  my  bark. 

Long  cabined  and  confined  in  this  blind  bark, 
I  wandered,  looking  never  at  the  sail« 
Which,  premature]^,  bore  me  to  my  end ; 
Till  He  was  pleased  who  brought  me  into  life 
So  far  to  call  me  back  from  those  sharp  rocks, 
That,  distantly,  at  last  was  seen  my  port. 

As  lights  at  midnight  seen  in  any  port. 

Sometimes  from  the  main  sea  by  passing  bark, 

Save  when  their  ray  is  lost  *mid  storms  or  rocks ; 

So  I  too  horn  above  the  swollen  sfldl 

Saw  the  sure  colours  of  that  oUier  life. 

And  could  not  help  but  sigh  to  readi  my  end. 
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Not  that  I  yet  am  certain  (^  that  end, 

For  wishing  with  the  dawn  to  he  in  port, 

Is  a  long  T03rage  for  so  short  a  life : 

And  then  I  fear  to  find  me  in  frail  hark, 

Beyond  my  wishes  fhll  its  every  sail 

Vp^ith  the  strong  wind  which  drove  me  on  those  rocks. ' 

Escape  I  living  from  these  douhtfiil  rocks, 
Or  if  my  exile  have  hut  a  fair  end, 
How  happy  shall  I  he  to  furl  my  sail. 
And  my  last  anchor  cast  in  some  sure  port ; 
But,  ah !  I  hum,  and,  as  some  hlazing  hark. 
So  hard  to  me  to  leave  my  wonted  life. 

Lord  of  my  end  and  master  of  my  life. 

Before  I  lose  my  hark  amid  the  rocks. 

Direct  to  a  good  p<»rt  its  harassed  sail !  Maoobeoob. 

SONNET  LX. 

JonnH  tUmeo  $oUo  Hfaado  mUieo, 
Bi  wifiasM  ms  nioat,  Ajn»  thbows  BUcnLff  ok  tbm  ubmot  op  oon. 

Evil  hy  custom,  as  hy  nature  firail, 
I  am  so  wearied  with  the  long  disgrace, 
That  much  I  dread  my  fainting  in  the  race 
Should  let  th*  original  enemy  prevail. 
Once  an  Eternal  Friend,  tliat  heard  my  cries. 
Came  to  my  rescue,  glorious  in  his  might, 
Ann*d  with  all-conquering  love,  then  took  his  flights 
That  I  in  vain  pursued  Him  with  my  eyes. 
But  his  dear  words,  yet  sounding,  sweetly  say, 
"  O  ye  that  faint  with  travel,  see  the  way  1 
Hopeless  of  other  refuge,  come  to  me." 
What  grace,  what  kindness,  or  what  destiny 
Will  give  me  wings,  as  the  fair-feathered  dove. 
To  raise  me  hence  and  seek  my  rest  ahove  ? 

Basil  Ksmm* 

So  weary  am  I  *headi  the  constant  thrall 
Of  mine  own  vile  heart,  and  the  false  world^s  tunt, 
That  much  I  fear  while  on  the  way  to  faint, 
And  in  the  hands  of  my  worst  foe  to  fall. 
Well  came,  inefiahly,  supremely  kind, 
A  friend  to  free  me  fh)m  the  giulty  hond, 
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But  too  soon  upward  flew  my  sight  beyond, 

So  that  in  vain  I  strive  his  track  to  find ; 

But  still  his  words  stamped  on  my  heart  remain. 

All  ye  who  labour,  lo !  the  way  in  me ; 

Gome  unto  me,  nor  let  the  world  detain ! 

Oh !  that  to  me,  by  grace  divine,  were  given 

Wings  like  a  dove,  then  I  away  would  flee. 

And  be  at  rest,  up,  up  from  eBxth  to  heaven !    Macgbegob. 

SONNET  LXL 

lo  wmfv!  d  afMor  voi  latmto  wnquaneo. 

WLEBa  LAURA  lUSLBHT,   HB  IS  BB80LVXD  TO  ABAXOOH   H£5. 

Yet  was  I  never  of  your  love  aggrieved. 
Nor  never  shall  while  that  my  life  doth  last: 
But  of  hating  myself,  that  date  is  past ; 
And  tears  continual  sore  have  me  wearied : 
I  will  not  yet  in  my  grave  be  buried ; 
Nor  on  my  tomb  your  name  have  fixed  fast. 
As  cruel  cause,  that  did  the  spirit  soon  haste 
From  the  unhappy  bones,  by  great  sighs  stirred. 
Then  if  a  heart  of  amorous  faith  and  will 
Content  your  mind  withouten  doing  grief; 
Please  it  you  so  to  this  to  do  relief: 
If  otherwise  you  seek  for  to  fulfil 
Your  wrath,  you  err,  and  shall  not  as  you  ween ; 
And  you  yourself  the  cause  thereof  have  been.         Wtatt. 

Weabt  I  never  was,  nor  can  be  e'er. 
Lady,  while  life  shall  last,  of  loving  you. 
But  brought,  alas !  myself  in  hate  to  view. 
Perpetual  tears  have  bred  a  blank  despair : 
I  wish  a  tomb,  whose  marble  fine  and  fair. 
When  this  tired  spirit  and  frail  flesh  are  two. 
May  show  your  name,  to  which  my  death  is  due. 
If  e*en  oiu:  names  at  last  one  stone  may  share ; 
Wherefore,  if  full  of  faith  and  love,  a  heart 
Can,  of  worst  torture  short,  suffice  your  hate, 
Mercy  at  length  may  visit  e*en  my  smart 
If  otherwise  your  wrath  itself  would  sate. 
It  is  deceived :  and  none  wiU  credit  show ; 
To  Love  and  to  myself  my  thanks  for  this  I  owe. 

Macobegob. 
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SONNET  LXIL 

8e  hianeke  non  jon  prima  avibe  le  tempie. 

TBOOGH  HOT  810719  AQAXmi  THX  WILES  OV  LOTS,   HI  VKBLS  STBKVaTa 

nOVOH  TO  XK8IST  THEX. 

Till  8ilyer*d  o'er  by  age  my  temples  grow. 
Where  Time  by  slow  degrees  now  plants  his  grey, 
Safe  shall  I  never  be,  in  danger  s  way 
While  Love  still  points  and  plies  his  fatal  bow. 
I  fear  no  more  his  tortures  and  his  tricks, 
That  he  will  keep  me  further  to  ensnare 
Nor  ope  my  heart,  that,  from  without,  he  there 
His  poisonous  and  ruthless  shafts  may  fix. 
No  tears  can  now  find  issue  from  mine  eyes, 
But  the  way  there  so  well  they  know  to  win, 
That  nothing  now  the  pass  to  them  denies. 
Though  the  fierce  ray  rekindle  me  within, 
It  bums  not  all :  her  cruel  and  severe 
Fonn  may  disturb,  not  break  my  slumbers  here. 

___^_^  Magobeoob. 

SONNET  LXin. 

Oeehif  pitutgfte;  accompttgnate  U  core, 

1>ULL00UB  rarWESH  THE  POET  AHD  HI8  ST18. 

Platxe  ye,  myne  eyes,  accompauye  my  harte. 
For,  by  your  faulty  lo,  here  is  death  at  hand ! 
Ye  brought  hym  first  into  this  bitter  band. 
And  of  his  harme  as  yett  ye  felt  no  part ; 
But  now  ye  shall :  Lo !  here  beginnes  your  smart 
Wett  shall  you  be,  ye  shall  it  not  withstand 
With  weepinge  teares  that  shall  make  dymm  your  sight. 
And  mystic  clowdes  shall  hang  still  in  your  light. 
Blame  but  yourselves  that  kyndlyd  have  this  brand, 
With  guche  desyre  to  strayne  that  past  your  inight ; 
But,  since  by  you  the  hart  hath  caught  his  harme. 
His  flamM  heat  shall  sometyme  make  you  warme. 

Hab&inotok. 

P-       Weep,  wretched  ^es,  accompany  the  heart 
Which  only  from  your  weakness  death  sustains. 

E.    Weep  ?  evermore  we  weep ;  with  keener  pains 
For  others'  error  than  our  own  we  smart 
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P.    Love,  entering  first  through  you  an  easy  part,* 
Took  up  his  seat,  where  now  supreme  he  reigns. 

E.    We  oped  to  him  the  way,  but  Hope  the  veins 
First  fired  of  him  now  stricken  by  death's  dart. 

P.    The  lots,  as  seems  to  you,  scarce  equal  fall 

Tween  heart  and  eyes,  for  you,  at  first  sight*  were 
Enamour'd  of  your  conmion  ill  and  shame. 

E.    This  is  the  thought  which  grieves  us  most  of  all; 
For  perfect  judgments  are  on  earth  so  rare  ^ 
That  one  man*s  fault  is  oft  another's  blame. 

^^^__^^^^  Macobsqob. 

SONNET  LXIV. 


HB  L0TB8,   AHD  WILL  ALWAT8  LOTB,  VBM  SPOT  ASD  Tm  BOOB  IS 
WmOH  HI  nUft  BIOAIKB  UUVOUBID  Off  IiAVBA. 

I  ALWAYS  loved,  I  love  sincerely  yet. 

And  to  love  more  firom  day  to  day  shall  leam,' 

The  channing  spot  where  oft  in  grief  I  turn 

When  Love's  severities  my  bosom  fret: 

My  mind  to  love  the  time  and  hour  is  set 

Wmch  taught  it  each  low  care  aside  to  spurn ; 

She  too,  of  loveliest  face,  for  whom  I  bum 

Bids  me  her  fisdr  life  love  and  sin  forget 

Who  ever  thought  to  see  in  friendship  join'd. 

On  all  sides  with  my  suffering  heart  to  cope. 

The  gentle  enemies  I  love  so  well  ? 

Love  now  is  paramount  my  heart  to  bind. 

And,  save  that  with  desire  increases  hope, 

Dead  should  I  lie  alive  where  I  wo>ald  dwell.    Macobbgob. 


SONNET  LXY. 

lo  ovrd  mmpre  in  ^dia  lafmedra, 

IB  If  to  OB  MArsr  TBAH  TO  UTS  Dl  FAIK. 

Alwats  in  hate  the  window  shall  I  bear. 
Whence  Love  has  shot  on  me  his  shafts  at  will. 
Because  not  one  of  them  sufficed  to  kill : 
For  death  is  good  when  life  is  bright  and  fair; 
But  in  this  earthly  jail  its  tenn  to  outwear 
Is  cause  to  me,  alas  1  of  infinite  ill ; 
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And  mine  is  wofse  because  immortal  still, 
Since  from  the  heart  the  spirit  may  not  tear. 
Y^retched !  ere  this  who  surely  ought*8t  to  know 
6y  long  experience,  from  his  onward  course 
None  can  stay  Time  by  fiatteir  or  by  force. 
Oft  and  again  have  I  address'd  it  so : 
Moomer,  away !  he  parteth  not  too  soon 
Who  leaves  behind  him  far  his  life's  calm  June. 

^^^_^  Macgregor. 

SONNET  LXVI. 

SI  tctlo  come  awien  eke  V  aarco  tcocchi. 

as  CAUS  TEE  SnS  OF  LAURA  FOBS,   BECAUSS  THBT  KSBF  HHC  IH  UFB 

on.T  TO  tormbut  him. 

iNSTAifTLT  a  good  archer  draws  his  bow 
Small  skill  it  needs,  e*en  from  afar,  to  see 
Which  shaft,  less  fortunate,  despised  may  be, 
Which  to  its  destined  sign  will  certain  go : 
Liady,  e*en  thus  of  your  bright  eyes  the  blow» 
Yoa  surely  felt  pass  straight  and  deep  in  me, 
Searching  my  life,  whence — such  is  fate's  decree — 
Eternal  tears  my  stricken  heart  overflow ; 
And  well  I  know  e*en  then  your  pity  Sfud  : 
Fond  wretch !  to  misery  whom  passion  leads. 
Be  this  the  point  at  once  to  strike  him  dead. 
Bat  seeing  now  how  sorrow  sorrow  breeds. 
All  that  my  cruel  foes  against  me  plot. 
For  my  worse  pain,  and  for  my  death  is  not    Macgregor. 
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Pci  M  wia  tpeme  i  hmgtk «  fimar  iinffc, 
HS  couniLs  lOTua  to  wuu^  RAnns  uua  pb  flovsmow  bt  na 

riiAJfBS  OF  UVl. 

SncB  my  hope's  fruit  yet  fiuleth  to  anrive. 
And  short  the  spaee  voqchaafed  me  to  survive. 
Betimes  ci  this  aware  I  fain  would  be. 
Swifter  than  light  or  wind  from  Love  to  flee : 
And  I  do  flee  him,  weak  albeit  and  lame 
O*  my  left  side,  where  passion  racked  my  frame. 
Though  now  secure  yet  bear  I  on  my  face 
Of  the  amorous  encounter  signal  trace. 
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Wherefore  I  counsel  each  this  way  who  comes, 
Tom  hence  your  footsteps,  and,  if  Love  consumes, 
Think  not  in  present  pain  his  worst  is  done ; 
For,  though  I  live,  of  thousand  scapes  not  one  ! 
'Gainst  Love  my  enemy  was  strong  indeed — 
Lo  !  from  his  wounds  e'en  she  is  doom'd  to  hleed. 

IklACOBEGOB. 

SONNET  LXVm.  • 

Fmggtndo  la  prigumt  ov*  Amor  m'  ebbe. 

BX    LOSGS    TO  BBTUmV  TO  THE  CAPTIYITT  OF  LOTL 

Fleeino  the  prison  which  had  long  detained. 
Where  Love  dealt  with  me  as  to  him  seem'd  well, 
Ladies,  the  time  were  long  indeed  to  tell. 
How  much  my  heart  its  new-found  freedom  pain'd. 
I  felt  within  I  could  not,  so  bereaved, 
Live  e'en  a  day :  and,  midway,  on  my  eyes 
That  trsdtor  rose  in  so  complete  disguise, 
A  wiser  than  myself  had  been  deceived  : 
Whence  oft  IVe  said,  deep  sighing  for  the  past, 
Alas !  the  yoke  and  chuns  of  old  to  me 
Were  sweeter  far  than  thus  released  to  be. 
Me  wretched !  but  to  learn  mine  ill  at  last; 
With  what  sore  trial  must  I  now  forget 
Errors  that  round  my  path  myself  have  set     Macgbeoob. 


SONNET  LXIX. 

Erano  i  eapei  cT  oro  all  aura  tparn, 

HE  PAIKTS  TBI  BXAUTIX8  OV  LAVRA,  PBOTSSTIKO  HIS  VVALTXKIBIS  LOTS. 

Loose  to  the  breeze  her  golden  tresses  flowed 
Wildly  in  thousand  mazy  ringlets  blown. 
And  from  her  eyes  unconquer'd  glances  shone. 
Those  glances  now  so  sparingly  bestow*d. 
And  true  or  false,  meseem*d  some  signs  she  show'd 
As  o*6r  her  cheek  soft  pity's  hue  was  thi'own ; 
I.  whose  whole  breast  with  love's  soft  food  was  sown. 
What  wonder  if  at  once  my  bosom  glow*d  ? 
Graceful  she  moved,  with  more  than  mortal  mien. 
In  form  an  angel :  and  her  accents  won 
Upon  the  ear  with  more  than  human  sound. 
A  spirit  heavenly  pure,  a  living  sun, 
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Was  what  I  saw ;  and  if  no  more  'twere  seen, 
T*  unbend  the  bow  will  never  heal  the  wound. 

Akon.  Ox.  1795. 

Her  golden  tresses  on  the  wind  she  threw, 
Which  twisted  them  in  many  a  beauteous  hndd ; 
In  her  fine  eyes  the  burning  glances  play'd, 
With  lovely  light,  which  now  they  seldom  show : 
Ah  !  then  it  seem'd  her  face  wore  pity's  hue, 
Yet  haply  fancy  my  fond  sense  hetray*d ; 
Nor  strange  that  I,  in  whose  warm  heart  was  laid 
Love*s  fuel,  suddenly  enkindled  grew ! 
Not  like  a  mortal's  did  her  step  appear, 
Angelic  was  her  form ;  her  voice,  methought, 
Pour*d  more  than  himaan  accents  on  the  ear. 
A  living  Sim  was  what  my  vision  caught, 
A  spirit  pure ;  and  though  not  such  still  foimd. 
Unbending  of  the  bow  ne'er  heals  the  wound.  Nott. 

Heb  golden  tresses  to  the  gale  were  streaming, 
That  in  a  thousand  knots  did  them  entwine. 
And  the  sweet  lays  which  now  so  rarely  shine 
From  her  enchanting  eyes,  were  hrighdy  beaming. 
And — was  it  fancy  ?— o'er  that  dear  face  gleaming 
Methought  I  saw  Compassion's  tint  divine ; 
'^liat  marvel  that  this  ardent  heart  of  mine 
Blazed  svnftly  forth,  impatient  of  Love's  dreaming? 
There  was  nought  mortal  in  her  stately  tread 
But  grace  angelic,  and  her  speech  awoke 
Than  human  voices  a  far  loftier  sound, 
A  spirit  of  heaven, — a  living  sun  she  hroke 
Upon  my  sight ; — what  if  these  charms  he  fled  ?-* 
The  slackening  of  the  bow  heals  not  the  wound. 

^^__^  Wbotteslbt. 

SONNET  LXX. 

La  heUa  donna  che  eotonto  amavL 
TO  hh  bbothbk  osaauk),  oh  thi  dbath  of  a  lady  to  whom  hb 

WAS  ATTAOHSD. 

The  beauteous  lady  thou  didst  love  so  well 
Too  soon  hath  from  our  regions  wing'd  her  flight* 
To  find,  I  ween,  a  home  'mid  realms  of  light ; 
So  much  in  virtue  did  she  here  excel. 
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Thy  hearths  twin  key  of  joy  and  woe  can  dwell 
No  more  with  her — then  re^assume  thy  might* 
PurBue  her  by  the  path  most  swift  and  right. 
Nor  let  aught  earthly  stay  thee  by  its  spell. 
Thus  from  thy  heaviest  burthen  being  freed. 
Each  other  thou  canst  easier  dispel. 
And  an  imfreighted  pilgrim  seek  thy  sky ; 
Too  well,  thou  seest,  how  much  the  soul  hath  need, 
(Ere  yet  it  tempt  the  shadowy  vale)  to  queU 
Each  earthly  hope,  since  all  that  lives  must  die. 

Woixisxos. 

The  lovely  lady  who  was  long  so  dear 
To  thee,  now  suddenly  is  from  us  gone. 
And,  for  this  hope  is  sure,  to  heaven  Ls  flown. 
So  mild  and  angel-like  her  life  was  hare ! 
Now  from  her  thraldom  since  thy  heart  is  dear. 
Whose  either  k^  she,  living,  held  alone, 
Follow  where  she  the  safe  ^ort  way  has  shown. 
Nor  let  aught  earthly  longer  interfere. 
Thus  disencumber'd  from  the  heavier  weight. 
The  lesser  may  aside  be  easier  laid. 
And  the  freed  pilgrim  win  the  crystal  gate ; 
So  teaching  us,  since  all  things  that  are  made 
Hasten  .to  death,  how  light  must  be  his  soul 
tWho  treads  the  perilous  pass,  unscathed  and  whole! 

Macobegoiu 


SONNET  LXXI. 

Piamgdt^  donnCf  e  con  voij^ianga  Amore. 

OM  Tm  DIATH  OV  OHO  ]>▲  POTOU. 

Wbbp,  beauteous  damsels,  and  let  Cupid  weep. 
Of  every  region  weep,  ye  lover  trun ; 
He,  who  so  skilfully  attuned  his  strain 
To  your  fond  cause,  is  sunk  in  death's  cold  sleep  ! 
8u<m  limits  let  not  my  affliction  keep. 
As  may  the  solace  of  soft  tears  restrain ; 
And,  to  relieve  my  bosom  of  its  pain. 
Be  all  my  sig^s  tumultuous,  utter'd  deep ! 
Let  song  itself,  and  votaries  of  verse. 
Breathe  mournful  accents  o*er  our  Cino*B  bier. 
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Who  late  is  gone  to  number  with  the  blest ! 

Ob !  weep»  Hstoia,  weep  your  sons  perverse ; 

Its  choicest  habitant  has  fled  our  sphere,         \ 

And  heaven  may  glory  in  its  welcome  guest !  Noix. 

Te  damsels,  pomr  your  tears !  weep  with  you,  Love  I 
Weep,  all  ye  lovers,  through  the  peopled  sphere  t 
Since  he  is  dead  who,  while  he  lingered  here. 
With  all  his  might  to  do  you  honour  strove. 
For  me,  this  tyrant  grief  my  prayers  shall  move 
Not  to  contest  the  comfort  of  a  tear. 
Nor  check  those  sighs,  that  to  my  heart  are  dear, 
Since  ease  firom  them  alone  it  hopes  to  prove. 
Ye  verses,  weep ! — ye  rhymes,  your  woes  renew ! 
For  Cino,  master  of  the  love-fnmght  lay, 
Fen  now  is  from  our  fond  embraces  torn ! 
Kstoia,  weep,  and  all  your  thankless  crew ! 
Tour  sweetest  inmate  now  is  reft  away — 
Bat,  heayen,  rejoice,  and  hail  your  son  new-bom  t  . 

Ghablexont. 


SONNET  LXXIL 

Pi^  9oUe  Amor  m^  avea  gid  ddUo  :  terivi. 

SB  WBIZBS  WHAT  LOVS  BDf  tUM, 

Wbitk— 4o  my  heart  Love  oftentimes  had  saicU* 
Write  what  thou  seest  in  letters  laree  of  gdd, 
Ihat  livid  are  my  votaries  to  behold. 
And  in  a  moment  made  alive  and  dead. 
Once  in  thy  heart  my  sovran  influenee  spread 
A  public  precedent  to  lovers  told ; 
Thou^  other  duties  drew  thee  from  my  fold, 
I  soon  reclaimed  thee  as  thy  footsteps  fled. 
And  if  the  bri^t  eyes  which  I  showed  thee  first. 
If  the  fair  face  wh&ee  most  I  loved  to  atirf , 
Thy  yonng  hearths  icy  hardness  when  I  bnrst, 
Bestore  to  me  the  bow  which  all  obey. 
Then  may  thy  cheek,  which  now  so  smooth  i^pears. 
Be  fhannalVd  with  my  daily  drink  of  teara.      MAcaasooBi 


Od  PETBABCH. 

SONNET  LXXIIL 

QiUMuio  giugnt  fer  ^  oe^  al  corpnfcmdo. 

HK  DB8CBZBE8  THl  ITATI  OF  TWO  LOTBBS,   AID   BXTUBim  IS  THOVOBT  TO 

HIS  owv  sufmaas. 

When  reaches  through  the  eyes  the  conscious  heart 
Its  imaged  fate,  all  other  thoughts  depart ; 
The  powers  which  from  the  soul  their  functions  take 
A  dead  weight  on  the  fi*ame  its  limhs  then  make. 
From  the  first  miracle  a  second  springs. 
At  times  the  hanish'd  faculty  that  brings. 
So  fleeing  from  itself,  to  some  new  seat. 
Which  feeds  revenge  and  makes  e*en  exile  sweet 
Thus  in  both  faces  the  pale  tints  were  life, 
Because  the  strength  which  gave  the  glow  of  life 
On  neither  side  was  where  it  wont  to  dwell — 
I  on  that  day  these  things  remembered  well, 
Of  that  fond  couple  when  each  vaiying  mien 
Told  me  in  like  estate  what  long  myself  had  been. 

Macobeoob. 


SONNET  LXXIV. 

Cofi  poietif  to  ben  cAtuder  t»  venL 

HI  OOXFLAm  THAT  TO  HIX  ALOHl  IS  VAITH  HUHTFUL. 

Gould  I,  in  melting  verse,  my  thoughts  but  throw. 
As  in  my  heart  their  living  load  I  bear, 
No  soul  so  cruel  in  the  world  was  e'er 
That  would  not  at  the  tale  with  pity  glow. 
But  ye,  blest  eyes,  which  dealt  me  the  sore  blow, 
'Gainst  which  nor  helm  nor  shield  avail'd  to  spare 
Within,  without,  behold  me  poor  and  bare. 
Though  never  in  laments  is  breathed  my  woe. 
But  since  on  me  your  bright  glance  ever  shines, 
E'en  as  a  sunbeam  through  transparent  glass. 
Suffice  then  the  desire  without  the  lines. 
Faith  Peter  bless'd  and  Maiy,  but,  alas ! 
It  proves  an  enemy  to  me  alone, 
Whose  spirit  save  by  you  to  none  is  known.      Maoobboob. 
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SONNET  LXXV. 

lo  «of»  deiX  iupettar  omai  tH  vinto. 

HATnO  QVCB   BUBBSXDBSSD  HIMSCLr,  HB  U  COMPSLLBD  EYfiA  TO  EKDUAS 

THB   PANGS  OP  LOTS. 

Weabt  with  expectation's  endless  round, 
And  overcome  in  this  long  war  of  sighs, 
I  hold  desires  in  hate  and  hopes  despise, 
And  every  tie  wherewith  my  hreast  is  hoimd ; 
But  the  bright  face  which  in  my  heart  profomid 
Is  stamped,  and  seen  where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes, 
Compels  me  where,  against  my  will,  arise 
The  same  sharp  pains  that  first  my  ruin  crown'd. 
Then  was  my  error  when  the  old  way  quite 
Of  liberty  was  bann'd  and  barr'd  to  me : 
He  follows  ill  who  pleases  but  his  sight : 
To  its  own  harm  my  soul  ran  wild  and  free. 
Now  doom'd  at  others'  will  to  wait  and  wend ; 
Because  that  once  it  ventured  to  offend.  Macoreqob. 


SONNET  LXXVL 

AM  hella  UbertA,  come  tu  nC  koL 

n  raPLOBIS   BI0  L08T   UBXRTT   AVD    THE    UVHAPPOrBSS  01  HIB  PRESEHT 

BTATS. 

Alas!  fair  Liberty,  thus  left  by  thee. 
Well  bast  thou  taught  my  discontented  heart 
To  mourn  the  peace  it  fdt,  ere  yet  Love's  dart 
Dealt  me  the  wound  which  heal'd  can  never  be ; 
Mine  eyes  so  charm'd  with  their  own  weakness  grow 
That  my  dull  mind  of  reason  spurns  the  chain ; 
All  worldly  occupation  they  disdain, 
Ab !  that  I  should  myself  have  train'd  them  so. 
Naoght,  save  of  her  who  is  my  death,  mine  ear 
CoDjients  to  learn ;  and  from  my  tongue  there  flows 
No  accent  save  the  name  to  me  so  dear ; 
Love  to  no  other  chase  my  spirit  spurs, 
No  other  path  my  feet  pursue ;  nor  knows 
Mj  hand  to  write  in  other  praise  but  hers.        Macoreoob. 

Alas,  sweet  Liberty!  in  speeding  hence, 
Too  well  didst  thou  reveal  unto  my  heart 
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Its  careless  joy,  ere  Loye  ensheathed  his  dart, 

Of  whose  dread  wound  I  ne*er  can  lose  the  sense. 

My  eyes,  enamoured  of  their  grief  intense, 

Did  in  that  hour  from  Reason's  hridle  start. 

Thus  used  to  woe,  they  have  no  wish  to  part; 

Each  other  mortal  work  is  an  offence. 

No  other  theme  will  now  my  soul  content 

Than  she  who  plants  my  death,  with  v^ose  blest  name 

I  make  the  air  resound  m  echoes  sweet : 

Love  spurs  me  to  her  as  his  only  bent, 

My  hand  can  trace  nought  other  but  her  &me. 

No  other  spot  attracts  my  willing  feet  Wollastob. 


SONNET  LXXVn. 

Ono,  al  votlro  detirier  Hfud  hmporre. 

HS  8T1CPATHIBIS  WITH   HH  FBXailP   0B80  AX  HXB  TMABSLOr  SO  AfEUS  1 

TOUBHAXSllT. 

Obso,  a  curb  upon  thy  gallant  horse 
Well  may  we  place  to  turn  him  from  his  course, 
But  who  thy  heart  may  bind  against  its  will 
Which  honour  courts  and  shuns  dishonour  still  ? 
Sig^  not  1  for  nought  its  praise  away  can  take. 
Though  Fate  this  journey  hinder  you  to  make. 
For,  as  already  voiced  by  general  £Bmie, 
Now  is  it  there,  and  none  before  it  came. 
Amid  the  camp,  upon  the  day  design*d. 
Enough  itself  beneath  those  arms  to  find 
Which  youth,  love,  valour,  and  near  blood  conoem. 
Crying  aloud :  With  noble  fire  I  bum. 
As  my  good  lord  unwillingly  at  home. 
Who  pines  and  languishes  in  vain  to  come.     Macobxoob. 


SONNET  LXXVllL 

Poi  dievoitd  to  jnd  voUe  aibiampromio. 
TO  A  miirD,  oouvuLuvo  mat  co  abaidoh  «AM.«.f  ttMMann, 

Snix  has  it  been  our  bitter  lot  to  prove 
How  hope,  or  e*er  it  reach  fruition,  files  ! 
Up  then  to  that  high  ffood,  which  never  dies, 
Lift  we  the  heart — to  heaven's  pure  bliss  above. 
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On  earth«  as  in  a  temptiiig  mead,  we  m?e, 
Wliere  eoU'd  *inid  flowers  the  traitor  serpent  lies ; 
And,  if  some  casual  glimpse  delight  onr  eyes, 
Tis  hut  to  grieve  the  soiil  enthrall*d  hy  Loye. 
Oh!  then,  as  thou  wouldst  wish  ere  life's  last  day 
To  taste  the  sweets  of  <!alm  unlH*oken  rest, 
Tread  firm  the  narrow,  shun  the  heaten  way — 
Ah !  to  thy  friend  too  well  may  he  addressed : 
'*  Thou  show*8t  a  path,  thyself  most  apt  to  stray, 
VVliich  late  thy  truant  feet,  fond  youth,  have  never  press'd.** 

Wbamohail 

Fbtekd,  as  we  hoth  in  confidence  complain 
To  see  our  ill-plaeed  hopes  return  in  vain, 
Let  that  chief  good  which  must  for  ever  please 
Exalt  our  thou^t  and  ^  our  happiness. 
This  world  as  some  gay  flowery  field  is  spread, 
\Miich  hides  a  serpent  in  its  painted  bed. 
And  most  it  wounds  when  most  it  charms  <mt  eyes, 
At  once  the  tempter  and  the  paradise. 
And  would  you,  then,  sweet  peace  of  mind  restore, 
And  in  fJEur  calm  expect  your  parting  hour. 
Leave  the  mad  train,  and  court  the  happy  few. 
Well  may  it  be  replied,  *'0  friend,  you  show 
Others  the  path,  from  wiiich  so  often  you 
Have  strayed,  and  now  stray  farther  liian  before." 

Basil  Kenrxt. 


SONNET  LXXIX. 

Qiie2{ft/Meilra,  om f  mijoj •» made, 
noouaonovs  or  lova. 

That  window  where  my  son  is  often  seen 
Befhlgent,  and  the  world's  at  morning's  hours ; 
And  that,  where  Boreas  blows,  when  winter  lowers. 
And  the  short  days  reveal  a  clouded  scene  ; 
That  bench  of  stone  where,  with  a  pensive  mien. 
My  Laora  sits,  forgettmg  beauty's  powers ; 
Haunts  where  her  shadow  strikes  &e  walls  or  flowei% 
And  her  feet  press  the  paths  or  herbage  green : 
The  place  idiere  Love  a8sail*d  me  with  success; 
And  spring,  the  fatal  time  that,  first  observed. 
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Bevives  the  keen  remembrance  eveiy  year ; 

With  looks  and  words,  that  o  er  me  have  presenred 

A  power  no  length  of  time  can  render  less. 

Gall  to  my  eyes  the  sadly-soothing  tear.  Fen.s. 

That  window  where  my  sun  is  ever  seen. 
Dazzling  and  bright,  and  Nature's  at  the  none ; 
And  that  where  still,  when  Boreas  rude  has  blown 
In  the  short  days,  the  air  thrills  cold  and  keen : 
The  stone  where,  at  high  noon,  her  seat  has  been. 
Pensive  and  parleying  with  herself  alone : 
Haimts  where  her  bright  form  has  its  shadow  thrown. 
Or  trod  her  faiiy  foot  the  carpet  green : 
The  cruel  spot  where  first  Love  spoil'd  my  rest. 
And  the  new  season  which,  from  year  to  year. 
Opes,  on  this  day,  the  old  wound  in  my  breast : 
The  seraph  face,  the  sweet  words,  chaste  and  dear, 
AMiich  in  my  suffering  heart  are  deep  impressed. 
All 'melt  my  fond  eyes  to  the  frequent  tear.       MAcaBBOOB. 

SONNET  LXXX. 

Lamat  hen  90  tke  dUorote pitde. 

THOUOH  FOB  FOURTEIK  TEARS  HE  HAS  STRtrOOLID  VrBBVOCSSSrVUT,  HB 
STILL  HOPBS  TO  OOKQUEB  HIS  PA8BI0V. 

Alas  !  well  know  I  what  sad  havoc  makes 
Death  of  our  kind,  how  Fate  no  mortal  spares ! 
How  soon  the  world  whom  once  it  loved  forsakes. 
How  short  the  futh  it  to  the  friendless  bears ! 
Much  languishment,  I  see,  small  mercy  wakes ; 
For  the  last  day  though  now  my  heart  prepares. 
Love  not  a  whit  my  cruel  prison  breaks. 
And  still  my  cheek  grief's  wonted  tribute  wears. 
I  mark  the  days,  the  moments,  and  the  hours 
Bear  the  full  years  along,  nor  find  deceit, 
Bow*d  *neath  a  greater  force  than  magic  spell. 
For  fourteen  years  have  fought  with  varying  powers 
Desire  and  Reason :  and  the  best  shall  beat; 
If  mortal  spirits  here  can  good  foretell.  Macobzgor* 

Alas  !  I  know  death  makes  us  all  his  prey. 
Nor  aught  of  mercy  shows  to  destined  man  ; 
How  swift  the  world  completes  its  circling  span. 
And  faithless  Time  soon  speeds  him  on  his  way. 
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Mj  heart  repeats  the  hlast  of  earth's  last  day. 

Yet  for  its  grief  no  recompense  can  scan, 

LoYe  holds  me  still  beneath  its  cruel  ban, 

And  still  my  eyes  their  usual  tribute  pay. 

My  watchful  senses  mark  how  on  their  wing 

l*be  circling  years  transport  their  fleeter  kin, 

And  stiU  I  bow  enslaved  as  by  a  spell : 

For  fourteen  years  did  reason  proudly  fling 

Defiance  at  my  tameless  will,  to  win 

A  triumph  blest,  if  Man  can  good  foretell.        Wollaston. 


SONNET  LXXXI. 

CcMne,  poi  eke  7  tradUor  dEgitto, 
tBi  oonmvAHci  dobs  hot  always  teult  ihdioati  thb  hxakt. 

Whkh  Egypt^s  traitor  Pompey*s  honour*d  head 
To  Caesar  sent ;  then,  records  so  relate, 
To  shroud  a  gladness  manifestly  great, 
Some  feigndd  tears  the  specious  monarch  shed : 
And,  when  misfortune  her  dork  mantle  spread 
O'er  Hannibal,  and  his  afflicted  state. 
He  laugh*d  *midst  those  who  wept  their  adverse  fate, 
That  rank  despite  to  wreak  defeat  had  bred. 
Thos  doth  the  mind  oft  variously  conceal 
Its  several  passions  by  a  diflerent  veil ; 
Now  with  a  countenance  that*s  sad,  now  gay : 
80  mirth  and  song  if  sometimes  I  employ, 
Tis  but  to  hide  those  sorrows  that  annoy, 
Tis  but  to  chase  my  amorous  cares  away.  .  Nott. 

OssAR,  when  Egypt*8  cringing  traitor  brought 
The  goty  gift  of  Ponipey's  honour  d  head, 
Check'd  the  full  gladness  of  his  instant  thought. 
And  specious  tears  of  well-feign *d  pity  shed : 
And  Hannibal,  when  adverse  Fortune  wrought 
On  his  afflicted  empire  evils  dread, 
'Mid  shamed  and  sorrowing  friends,  by  laughter,  sought 
To  ease  the  anger  at  his  heart  that  fed. 
Thus,  as  the  mind  its  every  feeling  hides, 
Bowath  an  aspect  contrary,  the  mien, 
Bngfat*ning  with  hope  or  charged  with  gloom,  is  seen. 
Thos  ever  if  I  sing,  or  smile  betides, 
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The  outward  joy  serves  oolj  to  ecooeal 

The  inner  ail  and  aoguisb  that  I  toA.  VUc^WM/f^ 


^••Mtf 
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Viiue  Arndbt^  e  nan  tqppe  u$ar  poL 

TO  8TE71H0  COLOHHA,  QOUinmLnrO  HDC  TO  fOLLOW  VP  VB  TKTOST 

OVSB  TUB  MMm. 

Hannibal  conquerM  oft,  but  never  knew 
The  fruits  and  gain  of  victory  to  get. 
Wherefore,  dear  lord,  be  wise,  take  care  that  yet 
A  like  misfortune  happen  not  to  you. 
Still  in  their  lair  the  eubs  and  A^e-baar,*  who 
Bough  pasturage  aad  sour  in  May  have  met. 
With  nutd  rage  gnash  their  teeth  and  talons  whet. 
And  vengeance  of  past  loss  on  us  pursue : 
While  this  new  grief  disheartens  and  appaUa, 
Beplace  not  in  its  sheath  your  honoured  swcnnd. 
But,  boldly  following  where  your  fortune  ealb, 
£*en  to  its  goal  be  gloiy's  path  explored. 
Which  fame  and  honour  to  tilie  world  may  give 
Hiat  e'en  for  centuries  after  deafli  will  live.      IfAjMBsect. 


SONNET  LXXXIIL 

L'  <Mp<<Mg  iPtf^  eke  'n  voi/imm. 

Sweet  virtue's  Uossom  had  its  promiaa  Aed 
Within  thy  breast  (when  Love  beMme  thy  ibe) ; 
Fair  as  the  flower,  now  its  fruit  dolb  glow. 
And  not  by  visions  haih  mj  hope  been  fed. 
To  hail  thee  thus«  I  by  mj  hsiut  am  lei, 
That  by  my  pen  thy  j^aatB  jreoown  should  kopw ; 
No  marble  can  the  lasting  fame  bestow 
Like  that  by  poets*  charactMrs  is  spread. 
•   Dost  think  Marcellus'  or  pwad  CupaarV  name. 
Or  AjEri(sanus,  Paulus— atdl  nesoujod^ 
That  sculptors  proud  have  effigied  their  deed? 
No,  Pandolph,  frail  the  statuaiy'a  bm^ 
For  immortality  alone  is  found 
Within  the  records  of  a  poet's  meed.  Wou.MraQi, 

*  Orta,  A  pUigr  on  the  woM  OrtmL 
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Thk  flower,  in  yeoth  which  virtue's  promise  here, 
When  Love  in  your  pure  heart  first  sought  to  dwell, 
Now  heareth  fruit  that  flower  which  matches  well. 
And  mj  long  luq^es  are  rieUjr  come  ashoce, 
Prompting  mj  spirit  some  glad  verse  to  pour 
Where  to  due  honour  your  high  name  may  sweU, 
For  what  can  finest  marble  truly  tell 
Of  living  mortal  than  the  form  he  wore  ? 
Think  you  great  Caesar's  or  Mareellns*  name, 
That  Rtulus,  Africanus  to  our  days. 
By  anvil  or  by  hammer  ever  came  ? 
No !  firail  the  s6alptor*s  power  for  lasting  pnaise : 
Our  study,  my  Pandolfo,  only  can 
Give  immortfdiiy  of  fame  to  man.  MAoeRxooB. 

CANZONE  XL* 

Mai  wm  v&  pUL  eatttar,  eonC  to  foCevo. 

Nevbb  more  shall  I  sing,  as  I  have  sung : 
For  still  she  heeded  not ;  and  I  was  scom'd: 
So  e*en  in  loveliest  i^ots  is  trouble  found. 
Unceasingly  to  sigh  is  no  relief. 
Already  on  the  Alp  snow  gathers  round : 
Already  day  is  near ;  and  I  awake. 
An  affidile  and  modest  air  is  sweet; 
And  in  a  lovely  lady  that  she  he 
Noble  and  dignified,  not  proud  and  <cold« 
Well  pleases  it  to  find. 
Love  o*er  his  empire  rules  without  a  sword. 
He  who  has  missed  his  way  let  him  turn  back ; 
Who  has  no  home  the  he^  must  be  his  bed : 
Who  lost  or  has  not  gold« 
Will  sate  his  thirst  at  the  clear  ciystal  spring* 

I  trusted  in  Saint  Peter,  not  «o  now ; 
Let  him  who  can  my  meaning  understand. 
A  harsh  rule  is  a  heavy  weight  to  bear. 

*  Thia,  the  only  known  renlon,  if  included  aunply  from  a  viah  to  re- 
prcMnt  tke  original  completely,  tlie  poem  being  idmost  nntnmalateable 
lato  Bn^Ueh  vene.  Ita&n  eritici  are  mnch  divided  aa  to  ite  objeet. 
One  of  tbe  moat  eadaaai  (BaiBbo)  aomUaai  it  te  be  aoCUng  man  tfun 
aa  aneoMiactad  atriag  of  piaverbc 

H  9 
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I  melt  but  where  I  must,  and  stand  alone. 

I  think  of  him  who  falling  died  in  Po ; 

Already  thence  the  thrush  has  passed  the  brook ; 

Gome,  see  if  I  saj  sooth !    No  more  for  me. 

A  rock  amid  the  waters  is  no  joke, 

Nor  birdlime  on  the  twig.    Enough  my  grief 

When  a  superfluous  pride 

In  a  fair  lady  many  virtues  hides. 

There  is  who  answereth  without  a  call ; 

There  is  who,  though  entreated,  fails  and  flies : 

There  is  who  melts  'neath  ice : 

There  is  who  day  and  night  desires  his  death 

Love  who  loves  you,  is  an  old  proverb  now. 

Well  know  I  what  I  say.    But  let  it  pass  ; 

*Tis  meet,  at  their  own  cost,  that  men  should  learn. 

A  modest  lady  wearies  her  best  friend. 

Good  flgs  are  little  known.     To  me  it  seems 

Wise  to  eschew  things  hazardous  and  high ; 

In  any  country  one  may  be  at  ease. 

Infinite  hope  below  kills  hope  above ; 

And  I  at  times  e*en  thus  have  been  the  talk. 

My  brief  life  that  remains 

There  is  who'll  spurn  not  if  to  Him  devote. 

I  place  my  trust  in  Him  who  rules  the  world. 

And  who  his  followers  shelters  in  the  wood. 

That  with  his  pitying  crook 

Me  will  He  guide  with  his  own  flock  to  feed. 

Haply  not  eveiy  one  who  reads  discerns ; 
Some  set  the  snare  at  times  who  take  no  spoil ; 
Who  strains  too  much  may  break  the  bow  in  twain. 
Let  not  the  law  be  lame  when  suitors  watch. 
To  be  at  ease  we  many  a  mile  descend. 
To-day's  great  marvel  is  to-morrow's  scorn. 
A  veiVd  and  virgin  loveliness  is  best. 
Blessed  the  key  which  pass'd  within  my  heart, 
And,  quickening  my  dull  spirit,  set  it  free 
From  its  old  heavy  chain. 
And  from  my  bosom  banish'd  many  a  sigh. 
Where  most  I  sufier'd  once  she  suffers  now ; 
Her  equal  sorrows  mitigate  my  grief; 
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Thanks,  then,  to  Love  that  I 

Feel  it  no  more,  though  he  is  still  the  same ! 

In  silence  words  that  wary  are  and  wise ; 

The  voice  which  drives  from  me  aU  other  care ; 

And  the  dark  prison  which  that  fair  light  hides : 

As  midnight  on  our  hills  the  violets ; 

.\nd  the  wild  beasts  within  the  walls  who  dwell ; 

The  kind  demeanour  and  the  deair  reserve ; 

.\nd  from  two  founts  one  stream  which  flowed  in  peace 

Where  I  desire,  collected  where  I  would. 

Love  and  sore  jealousy  have  seized  my  heart. 

And  the  fair  face  whose  guides 

Conduct  me  by  a  plainer,  shorter  way 

To  my  one  hope,  where  all  my  torments  end. 

0  treasured  bliss,  and  all  from  thee  which  flows 

Of  peace,  of  war,  or  truce, 

Xever  abandon  me  while  life  is  left ! 

At  my  past  loss  I  weep  by  tiums  and  smile, 

Because  my  faith  is  fix*d  in  what  I  hear. 

The  present  I  enjoy  and  better  wait ; 

Silent,  I  count  the  years,  yet  crave  their  end. 

And  in  a  lovely  bough  I  nestle  so 

That  e*en  her  stem  repulse  I  thank  and  praise, 

^Vllich  has  at  length  overcome  my  firm  desire, 

.\nd  inly  shown  me,  I  had  been  the  talk. 

And  pointed  at  by  hand :  all  this  it  quench'd. 

So  much  am  I  urged  on, 

Needs  most  I  own,  thou  wert  not  bold  enough. 

Who  pierced  me  in  my  side  she  heals  the  wound, 

For  whom  in  heart  more  than  in  ink  I  write ; 

Wlio  quickens  me  or  kills. 

And  in  one  instant  freezes  me  or  fires.  Axon. 


MADRIGALE  III. 

Nova  angdetta  $ovra  Vale  aecorta, 

m  ALLBGOKICAUT  DXflCUBU  THB  OBIGXH  OV  BIB  P18SI0K. 

Faosf  heaven  an  angel  upon  radiant  wings. 
New  lighted  on  that  shore  so  fresh  and  fair, 
To  which,  so  doom*d,  my  faithful  footstep  clings : 
Alone  and  friendless,  when  she  found  me  there. 
Of  gold  and  silk  a  finely-woven  net. 
Where  lay  my  path,  *mid  seeming  flowers  she  set ; 
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Thus  was  I  caught,  and,  for  suich  sweet  light  sboine 
From  out  her  eyes,  1  soon  forgot  to  moan.    MjbCO«BoeB» 

SONNET  LXXXIV. 

iVoii  veggio  owe  teampar  miponm  ommL 

AITBB  VlfTIEH  TKAB0  HXK  BTSg  MME  MOBS  KWOBrCJ,  VUM  MT  tOBL 

No  hope  of  respite,  of  escape  no  way. 
Her  bright  eyes  wage  such  constant  havoc  here ; 
Alas !  excess  of  tyranny,  I  fear, 
My  doting  heart,  which  ne'er  has  trace,  will  slay : 
Fain  would  I  flee,  bat  ah !  their  amorous  n^, 
Which  day  and  night  on  memoiy  rises  clear, 
Shines  with  such  power,  in  this  the  fifteenth  year. 
They  dazzle  more  than  in  love's  early  day. 
So  wide  and  far  their  images  are  spread 
That  wheresoever  I  turn  1  alway  see 
Her,  or  some  sister-light  on  hers  that  fed. 
Springs  such  a  wood  from  one  fair  laurel  tree. 
That  my  old  foe,  with  admirable  skill. 
Amid  its  boughs  misleads  me  at  his  will.      MAcaBBOoa. 

SONNET  LXXXV. 

AwaiiwtotopiA  d  aUro  tertena 

HB  AFOBTBOPHIBS  THB  tfOT  WBMBM  LkVtLk  Rlfll  tAUni»  IML 

Ah,  happiest  spot  of  earth !  in  tiiis  sweet  |^aee 
LoTC  first  beheld  my  condescending  fiuv 
Betard  her  steps,  to  smile  with  courteoue  gxaee 
On  me,  and  smiling  glad  the  ambient  air. 
The  deep-cut  image,  wrought  with  skilfiii  care, 
Time  shall  from  hardest  adamant  e£fiftce. 
Ere  from  my  mind  that  smile  it  shall  erase, 
Dear  to  my  soul !  which  memory  planted  there^ 
Oft  as  I  view  thee,  heart-enchanting  soil ! 
With  amorous  awe  111  seek — delightful  toil ! 
Where  yet  some  traces  of  her  footsteps  lie. 
And  if  fond  Love  still  warms  her  generous  breast* 
Whene'er  you  see  her,  gentle  friend  1  request 
The  tender  tribute  of  a  tear-^a  sigh.  Anov^  I77T 

Most  fortunate  and  ^sur  of  spots  terrene ! 
Where  Love  I  saw  her  forward  footstep  stag^ 
And  turn  on  me  her  bright  eyes'  heavenly  ray. 
Which  round  them  make  the  atmoaphere 
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A  solid  fonn  of  adamant,  I  ween, 
Would  sooner  shrink  in  lapse  of  time  away. 
Than  from  my  mind  that  sweet  salute  deeay, 
Dear  to  m j  heart,  in  memevy  ever  graen. 
And  oft  as  I  return  to  view  l^is  spot. 
In  its  fair  scenes  111  fondly  stoop  to  seek 
Where  yet  the  traces  of  ber  light  foot  lie. 
But  if  in  yalorous  heart  Love  sleepeth  not, 
Whene'er  you  meet  her,  friend,  for  me  bespeak 
Some  passing  teats,  perchance  oae  pitying  sigh. 

-'^-'-'-''^  Macqsbqob. 

SONNET  LXXXYL 

Lanot  qmiudejUilie  Amdr  m*  amde, 
wHsa  LOTS  DisTusBs  fliv,  »  AALMs  HnfttLF  BT  nmniM  ov  raa 

Alas  !  how  ceaselessly  is  urged  Love's  clum. 
By  day,  by  night,  a  thousand  times  I  turn 
Vthere  best  I  may  behold  the  dear  lights  bum 
TMiich  have  immortalized  my  bosom's  flame. 
Thus  grow  I  calm,  and  to  siwh  state  am  brought* 
At  noon,  at  break  of  day,  at  vesper-%ell, 
I  find  them  in  my  mnnd  so  tranqinil  dwell, 
I  DciilMr  think  nor  care  beside  for  aught 
The  balmy  air,  which,  from  her  angel  mien, 
Moves  ever  with  her  winning  words  and  wise. 
Makes  wheresoever  she  breathes  a  sweet  serene. 
As  'twere  a  gentle  spirit  from  the  ^ies, 
Still  in  these  scenes  some  eomtot  brings  to  me, 
Nor  elsewhere  breaidies  my  faaraae'ii  bevt  so  ftee^ 

-'  MAooaiaoft* 

SONNBT  LXXXVIL 

HB  IS  BIWm>SllD  kt  fas  UltJgtWUBA)  AMOVia  of  &MBA. 

As  Love  his  arts  in  haunts  familiar  tried. 
Watchful  as  one  ezpeetmg  war  is  fomid, 
Who  all  foresees  and  gnaros  the  passes  romd, 
I  in  the  armour  of  old  thoughts  relied : 
Taming,  I  saw  a  shadow  at  my  side 
Cast  by  the  sun,  whose  ootlhie  on  the  ground 
I  knew  for  hers,  who-— be  my  judgment  •oimd'*^ 
Deserves  In  blxis  immortal  to  abide. 
I  whisper^!  to  my  heart,  Nay,  wherefote  fear? 
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But  scarcely  did  the  thought  arise  within 

Than  the  hright  rays  in  which  I  bum  were  here. 

As  thunders  with  me  lightning-flash  begin, 

So  was  I  struck  at  once  both  blind  and  mute. 

By  her  dear  dazzling  eyes  and  sweet  salute.      Macoregos. 

SONNET  LXXXVm. 

Lok  domna  eke  *l  nUo  cor  nd  viso  porta, 

HEB  KIlfD  AHD  GSKTLS  SALUTAnoV  THRIUS  BIB  HXABT  WITH   FUlflVUL 

She,  in  her  face  who  doth  my  gone  heart  wear. 
As  lone  I  sate  'mid  love-thoughts  dear  and  true, 
Appear'd  before  me :  to  show  honour  due, 
I  rose,  with  pallid  brow  and  reverent  air. 
Soon  as  of  such  my  state  she  was  aware. 
She  tum*d  on  me  with  look  so  soft  and  new 
As,  in  Jove*s  greatest  fury,  might  subdue 
His  rage,  and  from  his  hand  &e  thunders  tear. 
I  started :  on  her  further  way  she  passed 
Graceful,  and  speaking  words  I  could  not  brook. 
Nor  of  her  lustrous  eyes  the  loving  look. 
When  on  that  d^ear  salute  my  thoughts  are  cast, 
So  rich  and  varied  do  my  pleasures  flow. 
No  pain  I  feel,  nor  evil  fear  below.  Macgbboob. 


SONNET  LXXXIX. 
SenmueeiOj  €  v&  eke  aappi  in  qual  manitra, 

HS  BKLATIS  TO  HIS  FRnHD  SBVmTOOIO  BIB  UXHAFPIlIBaB,    ASD 

VAKBD  HOOD  OF  LAUBA. 

To  thee,  Sennuccio,  fain  would  I  declare. 
To  sadden  life,  what  wrongs,  what  woes  I  find  : 
Still  glow  my  wonted  flames ;  and,  though  resigned 
To  Laura's  nckle  will,  no  change  I  bear. 
All  humble  now,  then  haughty  is  my  fair ; 
Now  meek,  then  proud ;  now  pitying,  then  unkind : 
Softness  and  tenderness  now  sway  her  mind ; 
Then  do  her  looks  disdain  and  anger  wear. 
Here  would  she  sweetly  sing,  there  sit  awhUe, 
Here  bend  her  step,  and  there  her  step  retard ; 
Here  her  bright  eyes  my  easy  heart  ensnared ; 
There  would  she  speak  fond  words,  here  lovely  smile ; 
There  frown  contempt ; — such  wayward  cares  I  prove 
By  night,  by  day ;  so  wills  our  tyrant  Love !     Amok.  1777, 
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Alas,  Senntrccio !  would  thy  mind  could  firaine 
^What  now  I  suffer !  what  my  life*s  drear  reign ! 
Ooosumed  heneath  my  hearths  continued  pain, 
J^-^rill  she  guides  me— yet  am  I  the  same. 

humhle — then  doth  pride  her  soul  inflame ; 
harsh — then  gentle ;  cruel — ^kind  i^'m ; 
iU  reserve — then  borne  on  frolic's  vein ; 

alternates  with  a  milder  claim.  .     . 

ft  once  she  sat,  and  there  so  sweetly  sang ; 
"^tomU  to  look  on  me,  and  lingering  stood; 

first  her  beauteous  eyes  my  spirit  stole : 
liere  she  smiled,  and  there  her  accents  rang, 
'  qpeaking  face  here  told  another  mood; 
iliove,  our  sovereign,  holds  me  in  control.  Wollastok. 

SONNET  XC. 

Qui  dove  nezzo  wn,  Sennueeio  mio. 

nakT.  op  TAX7GI.USB    HAKES    HIX    fOWkWS  ALL  TBB  FBBII.5  Or 

HIS  JOURVST. 

Xtaisin),  on  this  spot,  I  life  but  half  endure 
(Ifalfld  I  were  wholly  here  and  you  content), 
Wbsve  from  the  storm  and  wind  my  course  I' bent, 
tVbMi  suddenly  had  left  the  skies  obscure. 

Mn  would  I  tell — for  here  I  feel  me  sure —         

Wbrlightnings  now  no  fear  to  me  present; 
Aao  why  unmitigated,  much  less  spent, 
Bte  SB  before  my  fierce  desires  allure. 
BoQtt  as  I  reached  these  realms  of  love,  and  saw 
MDwe,  sweet  and  pure,  to  life  my  Laura  came, 
mio  calms  the  air,  at  rest  the  thunder  lays; 
Ii0W  in  my  soul,  where  she  alone  gives  law, 
QMneh'd  the  cold  fear  and  kindled  the  fast  flame ; 
iRA^were  it  then  on  her  bright  eyes  to  gaze ! 

Macgjusoob. 

SONNET  XGI, 

Ikir  empia  BabUoma,  ontt  ifuggita. 

SmAttBQ  BOMSy   BK  DnOBS  OHLT  PBACB  WITa  LAURA lAXD-PROSPIBITT 

TO  COLOKXA. 

Te8,  out  of  impious  Babylon  I*m  flown, 
Whenee  flown  all  shame,  whence  banish'd  is  all  good. 
That  nurse  of  error,  and  of  guilt  th*  abode, 
To  lengthen  out  a  life  which  else  were  gone : 
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There  as  Lov«  piomptsy  while  wandering  nUxm, 

I  now  a  garland  weave,  and  now  an  ode ; 

With  him  I  cotmntme,  and  in  pensiva  flaood 

Hope  better  timea;  this  <mly  diecks  mj  mouL 

Nor  for  the  throng,  nor  fortune  do  I  care. 

Nor  for  myself,  nor  sablnnafj  things. 

No  ardour  outwardly,  or  inl j  springs : 

I  ask  two  persons  only :  let  my  fair 

For  me  a  kind  and  tender  heart  maintain ; 

And  be  my  friend  seenn  in  his  high  post  agun.         Nor. 

Fbom  impious  Babylon,  where  all  shame  is  dead. 
And  every  good  is  banish*d  to  far  climes. 
Nurse  of  rank  errors,  centre  of  worst  crimes. 
Haply  to  lengthen  life,  I  too  am  fled : 
Alone,  at  last  alone,  and  here,  as  led 
At  Love's  sweet  will,  I  posies  weave  or  rhymes, 
Self-parleying,  and  still  on  better  times 
Wrapt  in  fond  thoughts  whence  only  hope  is  fed. 
Cares  for  the  world  or  fortune  I  have  none. 
Nor  much  for  selfy  nor  any  common  theme : 
Nor  feel  I  in  me,  nor  without,  great  heat. 
Two  friends  alone  I  ask,  and  thiat  tfae  one 
More  merciful  and  meek  to  me  may  seem, 
The  other  well  as  erst,  and  firm  of  feet  Ma4 


SONNET  XCIL 

LAUHA  TITBinRO  TO  BALOtM  Bllf,   TBS  BOW,   TmOOMT  JBAftOOIT, 

DUW  SKBIH»  ▲  O&OVIK 

'TwEEN  two  fond  lovers  I  a  lady  spied. 
Virtuous  but  haughty,  and  with  her  that  lord. 
By  gods  above  and  men  below  adored-^ 
The  sufi  on  this,  myself  upon  that  side- 
Soon  as  she  found  herself  the  sphere  denied 
Of  her  bright  friend,  on  my  fond  eyes  she  poiur'd 
A  flood  of  life  and  toy,  which  hope  restored 
Less  cold  to  me  will  be  her  future  pride. 
Suddenly  changed  itself  to  cordial  mirth 
The  jealous  fear  to  which  at  his  first  sight 
So  high  a  rival  in  my  heart  gave  birth ; 
As  suddenly  his  sad  and  rueftil  pli^ 
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From  further  Bcnitiny  a  sfmall  cloud  veird, 

So  much  it  ruffled  him  thai  then  he  failed.        Maggbeoob. 


SONNET  XCin. 
Hen  di  qudia  im^fftibUe  doheuOw 

WUIXBTEB  HS  IB,   RX  8EB8  QVLT  LAtTXA. 

0*ESFL0wiK0  with  the  sweets  ineflkble, 
^liich  from  that  lovely  face  my  fond  eyes  drew. 
What  time  they  sealed,  for  very  rapture,  grew, 
On  meaner  beauty  never  more  to  dwell, 
Whom  most  I  love  I  left :  my  mind  so  well 
Its  part,  to  muse  on  her,  is  trained  to  do, 
None  else  it  sees ;  what  is  not  hers  to  view. 
As  of  old  wont,  with  loathing  I  repel. 
In  a  low  valley  shut  from  all  around. 
Sole  consolation  of  my  heart-deep  sighd, 
Pensive  and  slow,  with  Love  I  walk  sdone : 
Not  ladies  here,  but  rocks  and  founts  are  found, 
And  of  that  day  blest  images  arise, 
Which  my  thought  shapes  wherever  I  turn  mine  eyes. 

Maoqbsq#b. 

SONNET  XCIV. 
S$  *l  tamo  <mtP  ipvH  chiuta  qitttta  foZZr. 

COVLD  HB  BUT  BMM  flB  HOUM  Of  fcAUBA,  aW  tt«V  XMOI  tMtSM.  ttE 

XOBB  qjOKKUI, 

If,  which  our  valley  bars,  this  wall  of  stone. 
From  which  its  present  name  we  closely  trace. 
Were  by  disdainful  nature  rased,  and  thrown 
Its  back  to  Babel  and  to  Bome  its  &ce ; 
Then  had  my  sighs  a  better  pathway  known 
To  where  their  hope  is  yet  in  life  and  gnce : 
They  now  go  singly,  yet  my  voice  ail  own ; 
And,  where  I  send,  not  one  but  finds  its  place. 
There  too,  as  I  perceive,  such  welcome  sweet 
They  ever  find,  that  none  returns  again, 
Bat  still  delightedly  with  her  remain* 
My  grief  is  from  the  eyes,  each  mom  to  meet- 
Not  the  fair  scenes  my  soul  so  long*d  to  see-^ 
Toil  for  my  weary  limbs  and  tears  ibr  me.       Macuboob* 
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SONNET  XCV. 

RimanH  addietro  U  deatodeeim*  anno, 

THOUGH  BM  IB  UVHAPPT,   HIS  LOYB  RBXAIXS  STXB  WCBAMGHD.  . 

Mt  sixteenth  year  of  sighs  its  course  has  run, 
I  stand  alone,  already  on  the  hrow 
Where  Age  descends :  and  yet  it  seems  as  now 
My  time  of  trial  only  were  begun. 
'Tis  sweet  to  love,  and  good  to  be  undone  ; 
Though  life  be  hard,  more  days  may  Heaven  allow 
Misfortune  to  outlive :  else  Death  may  bow 
The  bright  head  low  my  loving  praise  that  won. 
Here  am  I  now  who  fain  would  be  elsewhere ; 
More  would  I  wish  and  yet  no  more  I  would ; 
I  could  no  more  and  yet  did  all  I  could  : 
And  new  tears  bom  of  old  desires  declare 
That  still  I  am  as  I  was  wont  to  be. 
And  that  a  thousand  changes  change  not  me.  Macocegob. 

CANZONE  XIL 

Una  domna  piU  bdla  auai  che  7  »ole. 

OLOBT  AHD  VTRTUI. 

A  LADY,  lovelier,  brighter  than  the  sun. 
Like  him  superior  o*er  all  time  and  space, 
Of  rare  resistless  grace, 
Me  to  her  train  in  early  life  had  won : 
She,  from  that  hour,  in  act,  and  word  and  thought, 
— For  still  the  world  thus  covets  what  is  rare — 
In  many  ways  though  brought 
Before  my  search,  was  still  the  same  coy  fair : 
For  her  alone  my  plans,  from  what  they  were. 
Grew  changed,  since  nearer  subject  to  her  eyes ; 
Her  love  alone  could  spur 
My  young  ambition  to  each  hard  emprize : 
So,  if  in  long-wish'd  port  I  e*er  arrive, 
I  hope,  for  aye  through  her. 

When  others  deem  me  dead,  in  honour  to  survive. 

• 

Full  of  first  hope,  burning  with  youthful  love, 
She,  at  her  will,  as  plainly  now  appears, 
Has  led  me  many  years, 
But  for  one  end,  my  nature  best  to  prove  : 
Ofl  showing  me  her  shadow,  veil,  and  dress, 
But  never  her  sweet  face,  till  I,  who  right 
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Knew  not  her  power  to  bless, 

All  mj  green  youth  for  these,  contented  quite. 

So  spent,, that  still  the  memory  is  delight : 

Since  onward  yet  some  glimpse  of  her  is  seen, 

I  now  may  own,  of  late, 

Such  as  till  then  she  ne*er  for  me  had  been. 

She  shows  herself,  shooting  through  all  my  heart 

An  icy  cold  so  great 

That  save  in  her  dear  arms  it  ne*er  can  thence  depart 

Not  that  in  this  cold  fear  I  all  did  shrink. 

For  still  my  heart  was  to  such  boldness  strung 

That  to  her  feet  I  clung, 

As  if  more  rapture  from  her  eyes  to  drink : 

And  she — for  now  the  veil  was  ta*en  away 

Which  barred  my  sights  thus  spoke  me,  "  Friend,  you  see 

How  fair  I  am,  and  may 

Ask,  for  your  years,  whatever  fittest  be." 

"  Lady,*'  I  said,  "  so  long  my  love  on  thee 

Has  fiz*d,  that  now  I  feel  myself  on  fire. 

What,  in  this  state,  to  shun,  and  what  desire«" 

She,  thereon,  with  a  voice  so  wondVous  sweet 

And  earnest  look  replied, 

By  turns  with  hope  and  fear  it  made  my  quick  heart  beat: — 

**  Rarely  has  man,  in  this  full  crowd  below, 

£*en  pfurtial  knowledge  of  my  worth  possessed 

Who  felt  not  in  his  breast 

At  least  awhile  some  spark  of  spirit  glow : 

But  soon  my  foe,  each  germ  of  good  abhorred, 

Quenches  that  light,  and  every  virtue  dies, 

While  reigns  some  other  lord 

Who  promises  a  calmer  life  shall  rise : 

Love,  of  your  mind,  to  him  that  naked  lies. 

So  shows  the  great  desire  with  which  you  bum, 

That  safely  I  divine 

It  yet  shall  win  for  you  an  honour*d  urn ; 

Already  one  of  my  few  friends  you  are. 

And  now  shall  see  in  sign 

A  lady  who  shall  make  your  fond  eyes  happier  far." 

^  It  may  not,  cannot  be,'*  I  thus  began ; 

—When  she,  ••  Turn  hither,  and,  in  yon  calm  nook 
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Upon  the  lady  look 

So  seldom  seen,  so  little  sought  of  man ! " 

I  tum'd,  and  o*er  my  brow  the  mantling  lAiame, 

Within  me  as  I  felt  that  new  fire  swell. 

Of  conscious  treason  came. 

She  softly  smiled,  **  I  understand  you  weU ; 

E'en  as  the  sun's  more  powerful  rays  dispel 

And  drive  the  meaner  stars  of  heaven  from  sighty 

So  I4e8s  ftdr  appeur, 

Dwindling  and  darken'd  now  in  her  more  l^t ; 

But  not  for  this  I  bar  you  from  my  train. 

As  one  in  jealous  fear — 

One  birth,  the  elder  she,  produced  us.  sisters  twain." 

Meanwhile  the  COM  and  heavy  chain  was  burst 

Of  silence,  which  a  sense  of  shame  had  flvng 

Around  my  powerless  tongue. 

When  I  was  conscious  of  her  notice  first : 

And  thus  I  spoke,  "  If  what  I  hear  be  true, 

Bless'd  be  the  sire,  and  bless'd  the  natal  day 

Which  graced  our  wcxld  with  yon ! 

Blest  the  long  years  paas'd  in  your  seardi  amy ! 

From  the  right  path  if  e*er  I  went  astray. 

It  grieves  me  more  than,  haply,  I  can  show : 

But  of  your  state,  if  I 

Deserve  more  knowledge,  more  I  long  to  know.** 

She  paused,  then,  answering  pensively,  so  bent 

On  me  her  eloquent  eye, 

That  to  my  inmost  heart  her  looks  sod  language  went:-^ 

"  As  seem*d  to  our  Eternal  Father  best. 

We  two  were  made  immortal  at  our  birth : 

To  man  so  small  our  worth 

Better  on  us  that  death,  like  yoora,  shevU  rest 

Though  onoe  beloved  and  loi^y,  yomig  and  bright. 

So  slighted  are  we  now,  my  sister  sweet 

Already  plumes  for  flight 

Her  wings  to  bear  her  to  her  own  old  seat; 

Myself  am  but  a  shadow  thin  and  fleet ; 

Thus  have  I  told  you,  in  brief  words,  whate*«r 

You  sought  of  us  to  find  : 

And  now  fiirewell !  before  I  mount  in  air 

This  favour  take,  nor  fear  that  I  forget" 
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Whereat  she  took  and  taiaed 

A  wreath  of  laurel  green,  and  nnmd  xaj  temples  aet 

My  song !  should  any  deem  tbj  strain  o'bscnre, 

Saj,  thai  I  care  not»  and,  ere  long  to  hear. 

In  eertwn  words  and  clear, 

Truth's  welcome  message,  that  my  hope  is  sure ; 

For  this  alone,  unless  I  widely  err 

Of  him  who  set  me  jqd  the  tadc«  I  oaate, 

That  others  I  might  stir 

To  honouraUe  acts  of  high  and  holy  aim.        Macobeoob. 
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Or  tedi,  Amar^  eke  gM/mUnjdwmet, 
▲  FBATsm  lo  Lova  fai9  m  wm.  rAca  TivoBAaoa  mi  vbb  ecvaafup 

Now,  Loto,  at  length  hdiold  a  youfhfnl  Cur, 
Who  spurns  thy  rule,  and,  fnoddng  €01  my  eare, 
"Mid  two  Bueh  foes,  k  safe  and  ftney  free. 
Thou  art  well  ann*d,  *Hrid  iowen  and  verdure  she. 
In  simplest  robe  and  natural  treeaes  found. 
Against  thee  hau^ty  stitt  aad  iMureh  to  me; 
I  am  thy  thrall :  Mt,  if  thy  bow  be  sound, 
yt  yet  one  shaft  be  tblne,  in  pHy,  take 

upon  her  for  our  common  sake.      Macobeoob. 
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Queflg  pieime  rime^  imdk'i^mC  ettddfd, 
TO  ASTono  or  wumama,  w»>,  bv  a  row,  no  uflnma  ntaAaai's 


Those  pious  fines  whereiiA  are  finely  net 
Proofs  of  high  genius  and  a  spirit  kind. 
Had  so  much  influence  on  my  gratelul  mind 
That  instantly  in  hand  my  pen  I  set 
To  tell  you  that  death's  €n^  blow— ^hidi  yet 
Shall  me  and  every  mortal  surely  find 
I  hare  not  felt,  though  I,  too,  neady  join'd 
The  confines  of  his  realm  without  regmt ; 
But  I  tnm'd  back  agiun  because  I  reiul 
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Writ  o'er  the  threshold  that  the  time  to  me 
Of  life  predestinate  not  all  was  fled. 
Though  its  last  day  and  hour  I  could  not  see. 
Then  once  more  let  your  sad  heart  comfort  know. 
And  love  the  living  worth  which  dead  it  honour*d  so. 

Maoobeoob. 
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IHomtP  ami*  ha  gid  rivoUo  U  cUh. 

B'nr  DT  OVB  A8HS8  UTS  CITS  WOITID  nXSS. 

The  seventeenth  summer  now,  alas !  is  gone. 
And  still  with  ardour  unconsumed  I  glow; 
Yet  find,  whene'er  myself  I  seek  to  know. 
Amidst  the  fire  a  frosty  chill  come  on. 
Truly  *tis  said,  '  Ere  Habit  quits  her  throne. 
Years  bleach  the  hur.'    The  senses  feel  life*s  snow. 
But  not  less  hot  the  tides  of  passion  flow : 
Such  is  our  earthly  nature's  malison  I 
Oh !  come  the  happy  day,  when  doom'd  to  smart 
No  more,  from  flames  and  lingering  sorrows  firee, 
Calm  I  may  note  how  fast  youth's  minutes  flew ! 
Ah !  will  it  e'er  be  mine  the  hour  to  see. 
When  with  delist,  nor  duty  nor  my  heart 
Can  blame,  these  eyes  once  more  that  angel  face  may  view? 

Wbahoham. 

Fob  seventeen  summers  heaven  has  o*er  me  roll'd 
Since  first  I  bum'd,  nor  e'er  found  respite  thence. 
But  when  to  weigh  our  state  my  thoughts  commence 
I  feel  amidst  the  flames  a  frosty  cold. 
We  change  the  form,  not  nature,  is  an  old 
And  truthful  proverb  :  thus,  to  dull  the  sense 
Makes  not  the  human  feelings  less  intense ; 
The  dark  shades  of  our  paiiiful  veil  still  hold. 
Alas !  alas !  will  e'er  that  day  appear 
When,  my  life's  flight  beholding,  I  may  find 
Issue  from  endless  fire  and  lingering  pain, — 
The  day  which,  crowning  all  my  wishes  here. 
Of  that  fair  face  the  angel  air  and  kind 
Shall  to  my  longing  eyes  restore  again  ? 

Maoobeoob. 
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SONNET  XCVIII. 

Qitd  vago  impalUdir  eA«  *l  dolce  ruo, 

UATE-TAXIHO. 

That  witching  paleness,  which  with  cloud  of  love 
Veil*d  her  sweet  smile,  majestically  hright. 
So  thiill'd  my  heart,  that  from  the  bosom's  night 
Midway  to  meet  it  on  her  face  it  strove. 
Then  leamt  I  how,  *mid  realms  of  joy  above. 
The  blest  behold  the  blest :  in  such  pure  light 
I  scann'd  her  tender  thought,  to  others*  sight 
Viewless ! — but  my  fond  glances  would  not  rove. 
Elaeh  angel  grace,  each  lowly  courtesy, 
E  er  traced  in  dame  by  Love's  soft  power  inspired. 
Would  seem  but  foils  to  these  which  prompt  my  lay : 
Upon  the  ground  was  cast  her  gentle  eye. 
And  still  methought,  though  silent,  she  inquired, 
**  What  bears  my  faithful  friend  so  soon,  so  far  away  ?" 

Wbangoav. 

Thxbe  was  a  touching  paleness  on  her  face, 
Which  chased  her  smiles,  but  such  sweet  union  made 
Of  pensive  majesty  and  heavenly  grace, 
As  if  a  passing  cloud  had  veil'd  her  with  its  shade ; 
Then  knew  I  how  the  blessed  ones  above 
Gaze  on  each  other  in  their  perfect  bliss, 
For  never  yet  was  look  of  mortal  love 
So  pore,  80  tender,  so  serene  as  this. 
The  softest  glance  fond  woman  ever  sent 
To  him  she  loved,  would  cold  and  ray  less  be 
Compared  to  this,  which  she  divinely  bent 
Ewthwud,  with  angel  sympathy,  on  me. 
That  seem'd  with  speechless  tenderness  to  say, 
*' Who  takes  from  me  my  faithful  friend  away  ?** 

E.  {New  Monthly  Magazine,) 
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AmOTf  Pwtmia,  e  la  nUa  menU  tchiva, 

TBM  0AV8U  or  BI8  WOS. 


Lovs,  Fortune,  and  my  melancholy  mind, 
^iekof  the  present,  lingering  on  the  past. 


Hi 

Afflict  me  so,  that  envious  tfaooig^te  I  oaBt 
On  those  who  lifers  dark  shore  have  left  behind 
Love  racks  my  bosom :  Fortune^s  wintry  wind 
Kills  every  comfort :  my  weak  mind  at  last 
Is  chafed  and  pines,  so  many  ills  and  vast 
Expose  its  peace  to  constant  strifes  unkind. 
Nor  hope  I  better  days  shall  torn  again ; 
But  what  is  left  from  bad  to  wane  may  pass : 
For  ah !  already  life  is  on  the  wane. 
Not  now  of  adamant,  but  tnul  as  glass, 
I  see  my  best  hopes  fall  from  me  or  &de, 
And  low  in  dust  my  fond  thoughts  broken  laid. 


Love,  Fortune,  and  my  ever-faitbfiil 
Which  loathes  the  present  in  hs  memoried 
So  wound  my  spiiit,  that  on  all  I  cast 
An  envied  though  who  rest  in  darimeM  find. 
My  heart  Love  prostrates.  Fortune  more  unkind 
No  comfort  grants^  until  its  sorrow  vast 
Impotent  frets,  then  melta  to  tears  at  last: 
Thus  I  to  painful  warfare  am  eonsign'd. 
My  halcyon  days  I  hope  not  to  return,. 
But  paint  my  futuva  by  a  darker  tint; 
My  spring  is  gone — my  summer  well-nigh  fled: 
Ah  1  wretched  me  I  too  well  do  I  diseem 
Each  hope  is  now  (unlike  the  diamond  flint) 
A  fragile  mirror,  with  its  fragments  shed.  WouAmtom, 
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St  Hptmdet  diewi  Jfmggv. 
BS  onoLS  nr  taix  to  xricati  bii  wob. 

Oh  !  that  my  cheeks  were  taught 
By  the  fond,  wasting  thought 
To  wear  such  hues  as  could  its  influence  speak ; 
Then  the  dear,  scomflil  fair 
Might  all  my  ardour  share; 
And  where  Love  slumbeis  nvw  he  might  awake  I 
Less  oft  the  hill  and  mead 
My  wearied  feet  sfa<Mild  tread ; 
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Less  oft,  perhaps,  these  eyes  ^th  teaiv  should  ttrein; 

If  she,  who  cold  as  snow. 

With  equal  firs  would  glow-^ 

She  who  dissolves  me,  and  coUTertB  to  flatne. 

Since  Love  exerts  his  sway. 

And  bears  my  sense  away, 

I  chant  uncouth  and  inharmonious  songs : 

Nor  leaves,  nor  blossoms  show, 

Kor  rind,  upon  the  bough, 

What  is  the  nature  that  thereto  belongs. 

Love,  and  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Beoeith  whose  shade  he  lies, 

Discover  all  the  heart  can  comprehend : 

When  vented  are  my  cares 

In  load  complaints,  and  tears  ; 

These  harm  myself,  and  others  those  offend. 

Sweet  lays  of  sportive  vein. 

Which  helped  me  to  sustain 

Love's  first  assault,  the  only  arms  I  bore ; 

This  flinty  breast  say  who 

Shall  once  again  subdue, 

That  I  with  song  may  soothe  me  aa  befofe  ? 

Some  power  appears  to  traee 

Within  me  Laura*s  face, 

Whispers  her  name ;  and  straight  in  Terse  I  sCrWe 

To  picture  her  again. 

But  the  fond  effort's  vain : 

Me  of  my  solace  thus  doth  Fate  deprive. 

£*6n  as  some  babe  uatieer 

Its  tongue  in  stammering  guise. 

Who  cannot  speak,  yet  ^nll  not  silence  keep : 

So  fond  words  I  essay ; 

And  listened  be  the  lay 

By  my  fan*  foe,  ere  in  tfae  tomb  I  sleep ! 

But  if,  of  beauty  vain. 

She  treats  me  with  disdain ; 

Do  thou,  O  verdant  sbote,  attend  my  righs; 

Let  them  so  freely  flow. 

That  all  the  world  may  know. 

My  sorrow  thou  at  least  didst  not  despiM  I 

T  3 
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And  well  art  thou  aware. 

That  never  foot  so  fair 

The  soil  e*er  press'd  as  that  which  trod  thee  late : 

My  sunk  soul  and  worn  heart 

Now  seek  thee,  to  impart 

The  secret  griefs  that  on  mj  passion  wait. 

If  on  thy  margent  green, 

Or  *midst  thy  flowers,  were  seen 

Some  traces  of  her  footsteps  lingering  there, 

My  wearied  life  *twould  cheer, 

Bitter*d  with  many  a  tear : 

Ah !  now  what  means  are  left  to  soothe  my  cai*e  ? 

Where'er  I  bend  mine  eye, 

What  sweet  serenity 

I  feel,  to  think  here  Laura  shone  of  yore. 

Each  plant  and  scented  bloom 

I  gather,  seems  to  come 

From  where  she  wandered  on  the  customed  shore : 

Ofttimes  in  this  retreat 

A  fresh  and  fragrant  seat 

She  found ;  at  least  so  fancy's  vision  shows : 

And  never  let  truth  seek 

Th'  illusion  dear  to  break — 

O  spirit  blest,  from  whom  such  magic  flows  ! 

To  thee,  mv  simple  song, 

No  polish  aoth  belong ; 

Thyself  art  conscious  of  thy  little  worth : 

SoUcit  not  renown 

Throughout  the  busy  town,  * 

But  dwell  within  the  shade  that  gave  thee  birth.        Xorr. 


CANZONE  XIV, 

CkUurtf  frtaehe  e  dolci  aepie. 

TO  m  rovxTizN  or  TAVCLun— oonsiiFLAnon  of  dkati. 

Yb  limpid  brooks,  by  whose  dear  streams 
My  goddess  laid  her  tender  limbs  I 
Ye  gentle  boughs,  whose  friendly  shade 
Gave  shelter  to  the  lovely  maid ! 
Ye  herbs  and  flowers,  so  sweetly  press'd 
By  her  soft  rising  snowy  breast  I 
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Te  Zephyrs  mild,  that  breathed  around 
The  place  where  Love  my  heart  did  wound ! 
Now  at  my  summons  all  appear, 
And  to  my  dying  words  give  ear. 

If  then  my  destiny  requires. 

And  Heaven  with  my  fate  conspires, 

That  Liove  these  eyes  should  weeping  close, 

Here  let  me  find  a  soft  repose. 

So  Death  will  less  my  soul  affright, 

And,  free  from  dread,  my  weaiy  spright 

Naked  alone  will  dare  t*  essay 

The  still  unknown,  though  beaten  way ; 

Pleased  that  her  mortal  part  will  have 

So  safe  a  port,  so  sweet  a  grave. 

The  cruel  fair,  for  whom  I  bum, 

May  one  day  to  these  shades  return, 

And  smiling  with  superior  grace. 

Her  lover  seek  around  this  place,^ 

And  when  instead  of  me  she  finds 

Some  crumbling  dust  toss*d  by  the  winds, 

Sbe  may  feel  pity  in  her  breast. 

And,  sighing,  wish  me  happy  rest. 

Drying  her  eyes  with  her  soft  veil. 

Such  tears  must  sure  with  Heaven  prevail. 

Well  I  remember  how  the  flowers 

Descended  from  these  boughs  in  showers, 

Encircled  in  the  fragrant  cloud 

She  sat,  nor  'midst  such  gloiy  proud. 

These  blossoms  to  her  lap  repair. 

These  fall  upon  her  flowing  hair, 

(Like  pearls  enchased  in  gold  they  seem,) 

These  on  the  ground,  these  on  the  stream ; 

In  giddy  rounds  these  dancing  say, 

Here  Love  and  Laura  only  sway. 

In  rapturous  wonder  oft  I  said. 
Sure  she  in  Paradise  was  made. 
Thence  sprang  that  bright  angelic  state. 
Those  looks,  those  words,  that  heavenly  gait. 
That  beauteous  smile,  that  voice  divine, 
Those  graces  that  around  her  shine : 
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Transported  I  beheld  the  fair. 
And  sighing  cried.  How  came  I  here? 
In  heaven,  amongst  th*  immortal  blest. 
Here  let  me  fix  and  ever  naL 

Ye  waters  clear  and  fresh,  to  ivhose  hiigfat  vrmre 
She  all  her  beauties  gave, — 
Sole  of  her  sex  in  mj  impassion'd  nsind  ! 
Thou  sacred  branch  so  graced, 
(With  sighs  e*en  now  retraced !) 
On  whose  smooth  shaft  her  heavenly  form  reeHned! 
Herbage  and  flowers  that  bent  the  robe  beneath. 
Whose  graceful  folds  compressed 
Her  pure  angelic  breast ! 
Ye  airs  serene,  that  breathe 
Where  Love  first  tau^t  me  m  herejnea  hi$  Um ! 
Yet  once  more  all  attest. 
The  last  sad  plaintive  lay  my  woe^wom  boirt  mtj  Jffml 

If  so  I  must  my  destiny  fulfil. 

And  Love  to  close  these  weeping  eyes  be  doom'd 

By  Heaven's  mysterious  will. 

Oh !  grant  that  in  this  loved  retreat,  entomb*d, 

My  poor  remains  may  lie. 

And  my  freed  soul  regain  its  native  sky  t 

Less  rude  shall  Death  appear. 

If  yet  a  hope  so  dear 

Smooth  the  dread  paaaage  to  eieroify  I 

No  shade  so  calm— sei^ene, 

My  weaiy  spirit  finds  on  earth  below; 

No  grave  so  still — so  green* 

In  which  my  o*ertoil*d  fn/u»  may  i>est  from  mtrtdiioey 

Yet  one  day,  haply,  die^^^so  lieavenly  fiur ! 

So  kind  in  cruelty  1 — 

With  careless  steps  may  to  these  haunts  impair. 

And  where  her  beaming  eye 

Met  mine  in  days  so  blest, 

A  wistful  glance  may  yet  uneoiMaioas  mat. 

And  seeking  me  aroii&d. 

May  mark  among  the  atones  a  lowhr  momidy 

That  speaks  of  pitgr  to  the  ahnddenng 

Then  may  she  breathe  a  aigh. 
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Of  power  to  win  me  merej  from  above  I 

Doing  Heaven  violence, 

All-beautiful  in  tears  of  late  relenting  love ! 

Still  dear  to  memory !  when,  in  odorous  showers. 
Scattering  their  balmy  flowers, 
To  summer  airs  th'  o'ershadowing  branches  bow*d. 
The  while,  with  humble  state. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  tribute  sweets  she  sate. 
Wrapt  in  the  roseate  cloud  1 
Now  clustering  blossoms  deck  her  vesture's  hem, 
Now  her  bright  tresses  gem, — 
(In  that  all-blissful  day. 

Like  bumish'd  gold  with  orient  pearls  inwrought,) 
Some  strew  the  turf — some  on  the  waters  float ! 
Some,  fluttering,  seem  to  say 

In  wanton  circlets  toss'd,  '*H^e  Love  holds  sovereign 
sway!" 

Oft  I  ezclaim'd,  in  awful  tremor  rapt, 

"  Surely  of  heavenly  birth 

This  gracious  form  that  visits  the  low  earth ! " 

So  in  oblivion  lapp'd 

Was  reason's  power,  by  the  celestial  mien. 

The  brow, — ^the  accents  mild — 

The  angelic  smile  serene ! 

That  now  all  sense  of  sad  realilj 

O'erbome  by  transport  wild, — 

"  Alas !  how  came  I  here,  and  when  ?"  I  cry, — 

Deeming  my  spirit  passed  into  the  sky ! 

E'en  though  the  illusion  cease. 

In  these  dear  haunts  alone  my  tortured  lieait  flnds  peace. 

If  thou  wert  graced  with  numbers  sweet,  my  soog ! 
To  match  thy  wish  to  please ; 
Leaving  these  rocks  and  trees. 

Thou  boldly  might'st  go  forth,  and  dare  th'  assembled  throng. 

Dacbe. 

Clear,  fresh,  end  duloet  streams, 
Which  the  fair  shape,  who  seems 
To  me  sole  woman,  haunted  at  noon-tide; 
Pair  bou^,  so  geaitiy  fit, 
(I  sic^  to  think  of  it,) 
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Which  lent  a  ptUar  to  her  lovely  side ; 

And  turf,  and  flowers  bright-eyed. 

O'er  which  her  folded  ^own 

Flow'd  like  an  angeVs  down ; 

And  you,  O  holy  air  and  hush*d, 

Where  first  my  heart  at  her  sweet  glances  gush*d ; 

Give  ear,  give  ear,  with  one  consenting, 

To  my  last  words,  my  last  and  my  lamenting. 

If  'tis  my  fate  below. 

And  Heaven  will  have  it  so. 

That  Love  must  close  these  dying  eyes  in  tears, 

May  my  poor  dust  be  laid 

In  middle  of  your  shade. 

While  my  soid,  naked,  mounts  to  its  own  spheres. 

The  thought  would  calm  my  fears. 

When  taking,  out  of  breath. 

The  doubtful  step  of  death ; 

For  never  could  my  spirit  find 

A  stiller  port  after  the  stormy  wind ; 

Nor  in  more  calm,  abstracted  bourne. 

Slip  firom  my  travailed  flesh,  and  from  my  bones  outworxL 

Perhaps,  some  future  hour. 

To  her  accustomed  bower 

Might  come  the  untamed,  and  yet  the  gentle  she ; 

And  where  she  saw  me  first, 

Might  turn  with  eyes  athirst 

And  kinder  joy  to  look  again  for  me  ; 

Then,  oh !  the  charity ! 

Seeing  amidst  the  stones 

The  eaith  that  held  my  bones, 

A  sigh  for  very  love  at  last 

Might  ask  of  Heaven  to  pardon  me  the  past : 

And  Heaven  itself  could  not  say  nay. 

As  with  her  gentle  veil  she  wiped  the  tears  away. 

How  well  I  call  to  mind. 

When  from  those  boughs  the  wind 

Shook  down  upon  her  bosom  flower  on  flower ; 

And  there  she  sat,  meek-eyed. 

In  midst  of  all  that  pride, 

Sprinkled  and  blushing  through  an  amorous  shower. 

Some  to  her  hiur  paid  dower. 
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And  8eem*d  to  dress  the  curls, 
Qaeenlike,  with  gold  and  pearls ; 
Some,  snowing,  on  her  drapery  stopped, 
Some  on  the  earth,  some  on  the  water  dropp*d ; 
While  others,  fluttering  from  above, 
Seem*d  wheeling  round  in  pomp,  and  saying,  "  Here  reigns 
Love." 

How  often  then  I  said. 

Inward,  and  filUd  with  dread, 

^  Doubtless  this  creature  came  from  Paradise !  *' 

For  at  her  look  the  while. 

Her  voice,  and  her  sweet  smile, 

And  heavenly  air,  truth  parted  from  mine  eyes ; 

So  that,  with  long-drawn  sighs, 

I  said,  as  far  from  men, 

"  How  came  I  here,  and  when  ?" 

I  had  forgotten ;  and  alas ! 

Fancied  myself  in  heaven,  not  where  I  was ; 

And  from  &at  time  till  this,  I  bear 

Such  love  for  the  green  bower,  I  cannot  rest  elsewhere. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


CANZONE  XV. 

In  qiteUa  pairU  iM  Amor  mi  tprona, 

HS  nin>8  HIE  DCAOB  BVBETWHVBE. 

When  Love,  fond  Love,  commands  the  strain, 
The  coyest  muse  must  sure  obey ; 
Love  bids  my  wounded  breast  complain, 
And  whispers  the  melodious  lay : 
Yet  when  such  griefs  restrain  the  muse*s  wing. 
How  shall  she  dare  to  soar,  or  how  attempt  to  sing  ? 

Oh !  could  my  heart  express  its  woe, 

How  poor,  how  wretched  should  I  seem  f 

But  as  the  plaintive  accents  flow, 

Soft  comfort  spreads  her  golden  gleam ; 

And  each  gay  scene,  that  Nature  holds  to  view. 

Bids  Laura*s  absent  charms  to  memory  bloom  anew. 

Though  Fate*8  severe  decrees  remove 
Her  ^adsome  beauties  from  my  sight, 
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.        CANZONE  XVI. 

lUiUa  fMOf  blench^  H  pariar  giaiiidair^ 

TO  THl  PBUICB8.  Of  HALT,  BXHOBTHrO  THIX  10  8ST  HSB 

O  KT  own  Italy !  though  words  are  vam  .    . 

The  mortal  wounds  to. close,  1 

Unnumber  d,  that  thy  beauteous  bosom  stain. 
Yet  may  it  soothe  my  pain 
To  sigh  forth  Tyber*8  woes. 
And  Amo's  wrongs,  as  on  Fo*s  saidden'd  shore  ' 
Sorrowing  I  wander,  and  my  numbers  poor. 
Ruler  of  heaven  !    By  the  all-pitying  love  : 

That  could  thy  Godhead  move 
To  dwell  a  lowly  sojourner  on  earth. 
Turn,  Lord !  on  this  thy  chosen  land  thine  eye :  . . .  • 

See,  God  of  Charity ! 

From  what  light  cause  this  cruel  war  has  birth ; 
And  the  hard  hearts  by  savage  discord  steel'd, 
Thou,  Father !  from  on  high, 
Touch  by  my  humble  voice,  that  stubborn  wrath  may  yield! 

Ye,  to  whose  sovereign  hands  the  fates  confide 

Of  this  feur  land  the  reins, — 

(This  land  for  which  no  pity  wrings  your  breast) — 

>Miy  does  the  stranger's  sword  her  pluns  invest? 

That  her  green  fields  be  dyed, 

fiope  ye,  with' blood  fix)m  the  Barbarians*  veins? 

.B^guiled  by  error  weak. 

Ye  see  not,  though  to  pierce  so  deep  ye  boast, 

Who  love,  or.ifai&,  in  venal  bosoms  seek : 

When  thronged  your  standards  most, 

Ye  are  encoiTij^s'd  most  by  hostile  bands. 

0  hideous  cIpl.Mge  gathered  in  strange  lands. 

That  rushing  down  amain 

O'erVvhelms  our  every  native  lovely  plain ! 

A\&a  ! '  if  our  own  hands 

Haye'  thus  our  weal  betrayed,  who  shall  our  cause  sustain  ? 

W^H  did  kind  Nature,  guardian  of  our  state. 
Bear  her  rude  Alpine  heights, 
A  lofty  rampart  against  German  hate ; 
Bat  blind  ambition,  seeking  his  own  ill. 
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With  ever  restless  will, 

To  the  pore  gales  contagion  foul  invites : 

Within  the  same  strait  fold 

The  gentle  flocks  and  wolves  relentless  throng, 

Where  still  meek  innocence  must  suffer  wrong : 

And  these,^-oh,  shame  avow*d ! — 

Are  of  the  lawless  hordes  no  tie  can  hold : 

Fame  tells  how  Marius*  sword 

Erewfaile  their  bosoms  gored, — 

Kor  has  Timers  hand  aught  blurred  the  record  proud ! 

When  they  who,  thirs^g,  stoop 'd  to  quaff  the  flood. 

With  the  cool  waters  mix'd,  dnmk  of  a  comrade*s  blood ! 

Great  Gsesar's  name  I  pass,  who  o'er  our  plains 

Poured  forth  the  ensanguin*d  tide. 

Drawn  by  onr  own  good  swords  from  out  their  veins ; 

But  now — ^norknow  I  what  ill  stars  preside— 

Heaven  holds  this  land  in  hate ! 

To  you  the  thanks ! — ^whose  hands  control  her  helm ! — 

^on,  whose  rash  feuds  despoil 

Of  an  the  beauteous  earth  the  fairest  realm ! 

Are  ye  impell'd  by  judgment,  crime,  or  fate. 

To  oppress  the  desolate? 

From  broken  fortunes,  and  from  humble  toil, 

The  hard-eam'd  dole  to  wring, 

While  from  afar  ye  bring 

Dealers  in  blood,  bartering  their  souls  for  hire  ? 

In  truth's  great  cause  I  sing. 

Nor  hatred  nor  disdun  my  earnest  lay  inspire. 

Nor  mark  ye  yet,  confirm*d  by  proof  on.  proof, 

Bavaria's  perfidy. 

Who  strikes  in  mockery,  keeping  death  aloof? 

(Shame,  worse  than  aught  of  loss,  in  honour  s  eye  ! ) 

While  ye,  vrith  honest  rage,  devoted  pour 

Tour  inmost  bosom's  sore ! — 

Tet  give  one  hour  to  thought, 

And  ve  shall  own,  how  litue  he  can  hold 

Another*s  gloiy  dear,  who  sets  his  own  at  nought. 

0  Latin  blood  of  old  1 

Arise,  and  wrest  from  obloquy  thy  fame, 

Nor  bow  before  a  name 
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Of  hollow  sound,  whose  power  no  lanrs  entiMBt 

For  if  harbarians  rude 

Have  higher  minds  subdued. 

Ours !  ours  the  crime ! — not  such  wise  TXatat^s  eaantL 


Ah !  is  not  this  the  soil  mv  foot  first  prail»*d? 

And  here,  in  cradled  rest. 

Was  I  not  sofdy  hush'd  ?— hem  fonffij  reir*d? 

Ah !  is  not  this  my  country  ?^-*9a  encMir'd 

By  evezy  filial  tie! 

In  whose  lap  shrouded  both  my  ptfente  lie  I 

Oh !  by  this  tender  thought. 

Your  torpid  bosoms  to  compassion  wrought, 

Look  on  the  people*8  grief! 

Who,  after  Qod,  of  you  expeet  rdief ; 

And  if  ye  but  relent, 

Virtue  shall  rouse  her  in  embiUied  migMf    * 

Against  blind  fury  bent, 

Nor  long  diall  doubtful  hsD^lli*  unequal  i^;  1 

For  no, — the  ancient  flame 

Is  not  extinguished  yet,  that  raised  the  IlaUflD  sum! 

Mark,  sovereign  Lords !  how  Time,  with  pinioa  ttioo^ 

Swift  hurries  life  along ! 

E*en  now,  behold !  Death  presses  on  the  rear. 

We  sojourn  here  a  day — ^the  next,  are  gone ! 

The  soul  disrobed — alone. 

Must  shuddering  seek  the  doubtful  pass  we  fear* 

Oh !  at  the  dreaded  bourne. 

Abase  the  lofty  brow  of  wrath  and  scorn, 

(Storms  adverse  to  the  eternal  calm  on  high  I) 

And  ye,  whose  cruel^ 

Has  sought  another *8  harm,  by  fairer  deed 

Of  heart,  or  hand,  or  intellect,  aspire 

To  win  the  honest  meed 

Of  just  renown^the  noble  mind*s  desm! 

Thus  sweet  on  earth  the  stay ! 

Thus  to  the  spirit  pure,  unbarr*d  is  Heaven's  wajl 

My  son^ !  with  courtesy,  and  numbera  800th« 
Thy  daring  reasons  grace. 
For  thou  the  mighty,  in  their  pride  of  {dace,* 
Must  woo  to  gentle  ruth. 
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Whose  haughty  will  long  evO  easlloim  mmr^, 
Ever  to  tnith  vrestse  I 
Thee  hetter  fortunes  wait, 
Among  the  yntaons  few — ^the  taralj  gi^at ! 
Tell  them — hut  who  riiall  bid  my  tertfum  eesae? 
Peace!   Peace!    on  tlieef  I  call!   retiSB,  O  heoven-bom 
Peace!  [Daobe. 


See  Time,  that  flies,  and  spreads  his  hasty  wing ! 
See  life,  how  swift  it  rons  the  race  of  years, 
And  on  its  weary  shoulders  death  appeaiB  I 
Now'all  is-  life  and  all  is  spring : 
Think  on  the  winter  and  the  darker  day 
When  the  soul,  naked  and  alone. 
Must  prove  the  dobious  step,  the  stall  imkiiowif , 
Yet  ever  beaten  way. 
And  through  this  fktal  vale 
Would  you  be  wafted  with  some  gentle  gale  ? 
Put  off  that  eager  strife  and  fieree  disdtaixt, 
Gouds  that  involve  our  life's  serene, 
And  storms  that  ruffle  all  the  scene ; 
Your  precious  hours,  miespeBt  in  others' paiB, 
On  nobler  deeds,  worthy  yourselves,  bestow; 
Whether  urith  hand  or  wit  you  ndse 
Some  monument  of  peacerol  praise, 
Some  happy  labour  of  fair  love : 
Tis  all  of  heaven  that  you  can  find  bditow, 
And  opens  into  all  above.  BistL  KxMVlff 


CANZONE  XVn. 

PIRAirCB  AXD  BOUTUSI. 

Fbox  hill  to  hiU  I  roam,  fitom  thought  tk>  though 
With  Love  my  guide ;  the  beaten  path  I  fly, 
For  there  in  vain  tb^  tranquil  life  is  sought: 
If  'mid  the  waste  well  forth  a  lonely  rtti, 
Or  deep  embosomed  a  low  valley  lie. 
In  its  calm  shade  my  tremb^g  heart  is  atiS; 
And  there,  if  Love  so  will. 
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I  smile,  or  weep,  or  fondly  hope,  or  fear, 

While  on  mj  Tarying  hrow,  that  speaks  the  soul. 

The  wild  emotions  roll, 

Kow  dark,  now  bright,  as  shifting  skies  appear ; 

That  whosoever  has  proved  the  lover's  state 

Would  say,  He  feels  the  flame,  nor  knows  his  future  fate. 

On  mountains  high,  in  forests  drear  and  wide, 

I  find  repose,  and  from  the  throng'd  resort 

Of  man  turn  fearfully  my  eyes  aside ; 

At  each  lone  step  thoughts  ever  new  arise 

Of  her  I  love,  who  oft  with  cruel  sport 

Will  mock  the  pangs  I  bear,  the  tears,  the  sighs; 

Yet  e*en  these  Uls  1  prize. 

Though  bitter,  sweet,  nor  would  they  were  removed : 

For  my  heart  whispers  me.  Love  yet  has  power 

To  grant  a  happier  hour : 

Perdiance,  though  self-despised,  thou  yet  art  loved : 

E'en  then  my  breast  a  passing  sigh  will  heave. 

Ah !  when,  or  how,  may  I  a  hope  so  wild  believe  ? 

Where  shadows  of  high  rocking  pines  dark  wave 

I  stay  my  footsteps,  and  on  some  rude  stone 

With  thought  intense  her  beauteous  face  engrave ; 

Boused  from  the  trance,  my  bosom  bathed  I  find 

With  tears,  and  cry.  Ah !  whither  thus  alone 

Hast  thou  far  wander'd,  and  whom  left  behind  ? 

But  as  with  fix^d  mind 

On  this  fair  image  I  impassioned  rest. 

And,  viewing  her,  forget  awhile  my  ills. 

Love  my  rapt  fancy  fills ; 

Jn  its  own  error  sweet  the  soul  is  blest. 

While  all  around  so  bright  the  visions  glide ; 

Oh !  might  the  cheat  endure,  I  ask  not  aught  be^de. 

Her  form  portray*d  within  the  lucid  stream 
Will  oft  appear,  or  on  the  verdant  lawn. 
Or  glossy  beech,  or  fleecy  cloud,  will  gleam 
So  lovely  fair,  that  Leda*s  self  might  say. 
Her  Helen  sinks  eclipsed,  as  at  the  dawn 
A  star  when  covered  by  the  solar  ray : 
And,  as  o*er  wilds  I  stray 
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Where  the  eye  nought  but  savage  nature  meets, 

There  Fancy  most  her  brightest  tints  employs ; 

Bat  when  rude  truth  destroys 

The  loved  illusion  of  those  dreamed  sweets, 

1  sit  me  down  on  the  cold  rugged  stone, 

Less  cold,  less  dead  than  I,  and  think,  and  weep  alone. 

Where  the  huge  mountain  rears  his  brow  sublime. 

On  which  no  neighbouring  height  its  shadow  flings, 

Led  by  desire  intense  the  steep  I  climb ; 

And  tracing  in  the  boundless  space  each  woe, 

Whose  sad  remembrance  my  torn  bosom  wrings. 

Tears,  that  bespeak  the  heart  o'erfraught,  will  flow : 

While,  viewing  all  below. 

From  me,  1  cry,  what  worlds  of  air  divide 

The  beauteous  form,  still  absent  and  still  near ! 

Then,  chiding  soft  the  tear, 

1  whisper  low,  haply  she  too  has  sigh'd 

That  thou  art  far  away :  a  thought  so  sweet 

Awhile  my  labouring  soul  will  of  its  burthen  cheat. 

Go  thou,  my  song,  beyond  that  Alpine  bound. 
Where  the  pure  smiling  heavens  are  most  serene. 
There  by  a  murmuring  stream  may  I  be  found, 
Wliose  gentle  airs  around 
Waft  grateful  odours  from  the  laurel  green ; 
Nought  but  my  empty  form  roams  here  unblest. 
There  dwells  my  heart  with  her  who  steals  it  from  my 
breast.  Dacbk. 

SONNET  C. 

Poi  eke  7  cammin  m*  ^  ehiuao  di  fnercede, 
rnorcH  riB  vbom  lauba,  solitart  ard  uvhappt,  envy  still  pursues 

HIM. 

SixcE  mercy *8  door  is  closed,  alas  !  to  me, 
And  hopeless  paths  my  poor  life  separate 
From  her  in  whom,  I  know  not  by  what  fate. 
The  guerdon  lay  of  all  my  constancy. 
My  heart  that  lacks  not  other  food,  on  sighs 
I  feed  :  to  spiTow  bom,  1  live  on  tears  : 
Xor  therefore  mourn  I :  sweeter  far  appears 
My  present  grief  than  others  can  surmise. 
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On  thy  dear  portrait  rests  alone  my  view. 

Which  nor  Pnudteks  nor  Xeuxis  drew. 

But  a  more  bold  and  cmming  pencil  Inoaed* 

What  shore  can  hide  ma,  or  what  diatanoe  afaieidv 

If  by  my  cruel  exile  yei  m^tamed 

Insatiate  Envy  finds  me  here  concealed?  HiixnBaoa. 


SONNET  CL 

Iq  amieniS  Awur  <l 
BSViiT  TO  A  sonm  ev  jjmio  >a 

Wats  apt  and  new  to  sing  of  love  I*d  Imd, 
Forcing  fix)m  her  hard  heart  full  many  a  sigh. 
And  re-enkindle  is  her  frozen  mind 
Desires  a  thousand,  passionate  and  high ; 
0*er  her  fair  face  would  see  each  swill  chsBgv  peas. 
See  her  fond  eyes  at  length  where  piQr  reigns. 
As  one  who  sorrows  when  too  late,  alas! 
For  his  own  error  and  another's  pains; 
See  the  fresh  roses  edging  that  fair  snow 
Move  with  her  breath,  ths^  ivory  descried. 
Which  turns  to  marble  him  who  sees  it  near; 
See  all,  for  which  in  this  brief  life  below 
Myself  I  weary  not  but  rather  pride 
That  Heaven  for  later  times  has  k^t  me  here. 

MACOBno& 


SONNET  CII. 

ffAmor  non  ^  di£  thmqtm i  ftd  e4*  t*  umiot 
TOM  oomuhDunoM  ov  lora. 

Ir  no  love  is,  O  God,  what  fele  I  so? 
And  if  love  is,  what  thing  and  which  is  he  ? 
If  love  be  gode*  from  viiience  cometh  my  woe? 
If  it  be  wicke,  a  wonder  thinketh  me 
Wlien  every  torment  and  adversite 
That  cometh  of  him  may  to  me  bk90Tj  tkinke  : 
For  aye  more  thurst  I  the  more  that  I  drinke. 
And  if  that  at  my  owne  lust  I  brenne,  ^ 

From  whence  cometh  my  wailing  and  my  pleinte  ? 
If  harme  agre  me  whereto  pleine  I  thenne? 
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I  B^ot  nere  irfay  mnrerj  that  I  feinte. 

0  quicks  deth,  O  sorely  barme  so  qaaintey 

How  maj  I  see  in  me  such  qfoaDtite, 

But  if  that  I  consent  that  so  it  be  ^  Obaucbb. 

If  *ti8  not  love,  what  is  it  feel  I  then  ? 
If  'tis,  how  stninge  a  thing.,  sweet  powers  aboYe  I 
If  ioTO  be  kind,  why  does  it  fatal  prove  ? 
If  cmel,  why  so  pleasmg  is  the  pain? 
If  *tis  my  will  to  love^  why  weep,  why  plain  ? 
If  not  my  wiU,  tears  cannot  love  remove. 

0  living  death !  O  rapturous  pang  1 — why,  love ! 
If  I  consent  not,  canst  tbou  o*er  me  reign! 

If  I  consent,  *tis  wrongfully  I  mourn : 

Thus  on  a  stormy  sea  my  bark  is  borne 

By  adverse  winds,  and  with  rough  tempest  tost ; 

Thus  unenlightened,  lost  in  error's  maze, 

My  blind  opinion  ever  dubious  strays ; 

1  m  froze  by  summer,  scorched  by  winter*8  frost. 

^^^^^^  Axon.  1777. 

SONNET  cm. 

Amor  jm'  ha  potto  come  tegno  a  lirale. 

UyTM*S  ABXOVBT. 

Love  makes  me  as  the  target  fop  his  dart. 
As  snow  in  sunshine,  or  as  wax  in  flame, 
Or  gale-driven  cloud ;  and,  Laura,  on  thy  name 
I  c^  but  thou  no  pity  wilt  impart 
Thy  radiant  eyes  first  caused  my  bosom*s  smart; 
No  time,  no  place  can  shield  me  from  their  beam ; 
From  thee  (but,  ah,  thou  treat*st  it  as  a  dream !) 
Proceed  the  torments  of  my  suff^ng  heart. 
Each  thought*s  an  arrow,  and  thy  face  a  sun, 
My  passion's  flame :  and  these  doth  Love  employ 
To  wound  my  breast,  to  dazzle,  and  destroy. 
Thy  heavenly  song,  thy  speech  with  which  I*m  won. 
All  thy  sweet  breathings  of  such  strong  controul, 
Form  the  dear  gale  that  bears  away  my  soul.  Nott. 

Me  Love  has  placed  as  mark  before  the  dart, 
As  to  the  Sim  the  snow,  as  wax  to  fire» 
As  clouds  to  wind :  Lady,  e*en  now  I  tire, 
Craving  the  mercy  which  never  warms  thy  heart 

E  2 
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From  those  bright  eyes  was  aim'd  the  mortal  blow, 

*Gainst  which  nor  time  nor  place  avuVd  me  aught ; 

From  thee  alone — ^nor  let  it  strange  be  thought — 

The  sun,  the  fire,  the  wind  whence  I  am  so. 

The  darts  are  thoughts  of  thee,  thy  face  the  sun. 

The  fire  my  passion ;  such  the  weapons  be 

With  which  at  will  Love  dazzles  yet  destroys. 

Thy  fragrant  breath  and  angel  voice — ^which  won 

My  heart  that  from  its  thrall  shall  ne*er  be  free — 

The  wind  which  vapour-like  my  frail  life  flies.  Macqbegob. 

SONNET  CIV. 

Pace  wm  trovo,  e  non  ho  da  far  g^mara, 

hOYK^B  DrOOVSUTBROT. 

I  FTKDB  no  peace  and  all  my  warre  is  done, 
I  feare  and  hope,  I  bourne  and  freese  lyke  yse ; 
I  flye  above  the  wynde,  yet  cannot  xyse; 
And  nought  I  have,  yet  all  the  worlde  I  season. 
That  looseth,  nor  lacketh,  holdes  me  in  pryson, 
And  holdes  me  not,  yet  can  I  escape  no  wyse. 
Nor  lets  me  leeve,  nor  die  at  my  devyce. 
And  yet  of  death  it  giveth  none  occasion. 
Without  eye  I  see,  and  without  tongue  I  playne ; 
I  des}Te  to  perishe,  yet  aske  I  health ; 
I  love  another,  and  yet  I  hate  my  self; 
I  feede  in  sorrow  and  laughe  in  all  my  payne, 
Lykewyse  pleaseth  me  boUi  death  and  lyf, 
And  my  delight  is  cawser  of  my  greif.  Wrtrr.* 

Warfare  I  cannot  wage,  yet  know  not  peace ; 
I  fear,  I  hope,  I  bum,  I  freeze  again ; 
Hount  to  the  skies,  then  bow  to  earth  my  face ; 
Orasp  the  whole  world,  yet  nothing  can  obtain. 
His  prisoner  Love  nor  frees,  nor  will  detain ; 
In  toils  be  holds  me  not,  nor  will  release ; 
He  slays  me  not,  nor  yet  will  he  unchain ; 
Nor  joy  allows,  nor  lets  my  sorrow  cease. 
Sightless  I  see  my  fair ;  though  mute,  I  mourn ; 
I  scorn  existence,  and  yet  court  its  stay ; 
Detest  myself,  and  for  another  bum ; 
By  grief  I'm  nurtured ;  and,  though  tearful,  gay; 

•  Hairington'8  Kage  Antiqns. 
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Death  I  despise,  and  life  alike  I  hate : 

Such,  ladj,  dost  thou  make  my  wayward  state !  Nott. 


CANZONE  XVIII. 

Qttal  pid  divena  e  nova. 

HB  00MPABI8  HDfSILr  TO  ALL  THAT  IS  X08T  ffTRAlTOa  IM  CBBATIO^. 

Whate*eb  most  wild  and  new 
Was  OTer  found  in  any  foreign  land, 
If  viewed  and  valued  true. 
Most  likens  me  'neath  Lovers  transforming  hand. 
Wlience  the  bright  day  breaks  through. 
Alone  and  consortless,  a  bird  there  flies. 
Who  voluntary  dies, 
To  live  again  regenerate  and  entire : 
So  ever  my  desire. 

Alone,  itself  repairs,  and  on  the  crest 
Of  its  own  lofty  thoughts  turns  to  our  sun, 
There  melts  and  is  undone, 
And  sinking  to  its  flrst  state  of  unrest, 
So  bums  and  dies,  yet  still  its  strength  resumes, 
And,  Fhosnix-like,  sdlresh  in  force  and  beauty  blooms. 

Where  Indian  billows  sweep, 

A  wondrous  stone  there  is,  before  whose  strength 

Stout  navies,  weak  to  keep 

Their  binding  iron,  sink  engulf  d  at  length : 

So  prove  I,  in  this  deep 

Of  bitter  grief,  whom,  with  her  own  hard  pride, 

That  fair  rock  knew  to  guide 

Wliere  now  my  life  in  wreck  and  ruin  drives : 

Thus  too  the  soul  deprives, 

By  theft,  my  heart.  «hich  once  so  stonelike  was. 

It  kept  mv  senses  whole,  now  far  dispersed : 

For  mine,  0  fate  accurst ! 

A  rock  thai  lifeblood  and  not  iron  draws. 

Whom  still  i'  the  flesh  a  magnet  living,  sweet. 

Drags  to  the  fatal  shore  a  certain  doom  to  meet. 

*Neath  the  far  Ethiop  skies 

A  beast  is  found,  most  mild  and  meek  of  air. 

Which  seems,  yet  in  her  eyes 

Danger  and  dool  and  deatib  she  still  does  bear : 
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Much  needs  he  to  he  wise 

To  look  on  hers  whoeyer  tams  his  miea : 

Although  her  eyes  unseen, 

All  else  securely  may  he  viewed  at  will ; 

But  I  to  mine  own  ill 

Hun  ever  in  rash  grief,  though  well  I  know 

My  sufferings  past  and  fuiure,  still  my  miiuL 

Its  eager,  deaf  and  hlind 

Desire  o'ermasters  and  unhinges  so. 

That  in  her  fine  eyes  and  sweet  sainted  face, 

Fatal,  angelic,  pure,  my  cause  of  death  I  trace. 

In  the  rich  South  there  flows 

A  fountain  from  the  son  its  name  diat  wins. 

This  marvel  still  that  shows, 

Boiling  at  night,  hut  chill  when  day  begins ; 

Cold,  yet  more  cold  it  grows 

As  the  sun*s  mounting  car  we  nearer  see : 

So  happens  it  with  me 

(Who  am,  alas !  of  tears  the  source  mod  seat). 

When  the  bright  light  and  sweet, 

My  only  sun  retires;  and  lone  and  drosr 

My  eyes  are  left,  in  ni^t's  obscorest  reign, 

I  bum,  but  if  again 

The  gold  rays  of  the  living  snn  appear. 

My  slow  blood  stiffens,  instantaneous,  stz«ige. 

Within  me  and  without  I  feel  the  frozen  change! 

Another  fount  of  fame 

Springs  in  Epinis,  which,  as  bards  have  told, 

landles  the  lurking  flame, 

And  the  live  quendbes,  while  itself  is  cold. 

My  soul,  that,  uncontrolFd, 

And  scathless  from  love's  fire  till  now  had  pessVi, 

Carelessly  left  at  last 

Near  the  cold  fair  for  whom  I  ceaseless  sigh, 

Was  kindled  instantly : 

Like  martyrdom,  ne*cr  known  by  day  or  ni^t, 

A  heart  of  marble  had  to  mercy  shamed. 

Which  first  her  charms  inflamed 

Her  fair  and  frozen  virtue  qottiched  the  light; 

That  thus  she  crushed  and  kindled  my  heart*s  five* 

Well  know  I  who  have  felt  in  long  and  oseless  ios. 
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Beyond  oar  earth^s  known  brinks. 

In  the  famed  Islands  of  the  Blest,  there  ho 

Two  founts :  of  this  who  drinks 

Dies  smiling :  who  of  Ihat  to  live  is  free. 

A  kindred  fate  H/ssven  links 

To  mj  sad  life,  who,  smilingly,  oould  die 

For  like  overflowing  joy, 

But  soon  such  bliss  new  cries  of  sngnii^  stay. 

Love !  still  who  guidest  my  way. 

Where,  dim  and  dark,  the  shade  of  fame  inyites. 

Not  of  that  fount  we  speak,  which,  fall  eadi  hoar. 

Ever  with  larger  power 

Overflows,  when  Taums  with  the  San  unites ; 

So  are  my  eyes  with  constant  sorrow  wet, 

But  in  that  season  most  when  I  my  Lady  met. 

Should  any  ask,  my  Song ! 

Or  how  or  where  I  am,  to  such  reply : 

Where  the  tall  mountain  throws 

Its  shade,  in  the  lone  vale,  whence  Sorga  flows. 

He  roams,  where  never  eye 

Save  Love's,  who  leaves  him  not  a  step,  is  by, 

And  one  dear  image  who  his  peace  destroys. 

Alone  with  whom  to  muse  all  else  in  life  he  flies. 

^iAGGBEGOa. 


SONNET  CY- 

Fimmma  deU  ciH  mtktite  treeeie  ptam, 

HB  IHVII6H8  AQAIKST  THB  COVXT  OF  BOMS. 

Yengeaonce  must  fall  on  thee,  thow  filthle  whore 
Of  Babilon,  thow  breaker  of  Christ's  fold. 
That  from  achoms,  and  from  the  water  colde. 
Art  riche  become  with  making  many  poore. 
Thow  treason's  neste  that  in  thie  harte  dost  holde 
Of  cankard  malice,  and  of  myschief  more 
Than  pen  can  wiyte,  or  may  with  tongue  be  tolde. 
Slave  to  delights  that  chastitie  hath  solde ; 
For  wyne  and  ease  which  settith  all  thie  storo 
Uppon  whoredome  and  none  other  lore. 
In  thye  pallais  of  strompetts  yonge  and  olde 
Theare  walks  Plentie,  and  Belzebub  thye  Lords ; 
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Guydes  thee  and  them,  and  doth  thye  raigne  upholde : 

It  is  but  late,  as  wryting  will  recorde, 

That  poore  thow  weart  withouten  lande  or  goolde ; 

Yet  now  bathe  golde  and  piyde,  by  one  accorde. 

In  wlckednesse  so  spreadd  Uiie  lyf  abrode. 

That  it  dothe  stincke  before  the  face  of  God.    (?)  Wiin.* 

May  fire  from  heaven  rain  down  upon  thy  head. 
Thou  most  accurst ;  who  simple  fare  casts  by. 
Made  rich  and  great  by  others'  poverty ; 
How  dost  thou  glory  in  thy  vile  misdeed ! 
Nest  of  all  treachery,  in  which  is  bred 
Whate'er  of  sin  now  through  the  world  doth  fly ; 
Of  wine  the  slave,  of  slotli,  of  gluttony; 
With  sensuality^s  excesses  fed ! 
Old  men  and  harlots  through  thy  chambers  dance ; 
Then  in  the  midst  see  Belzebub  advance 
With  mirrors  and  provocatives  obscene. 
Erewhile  thou  wert  not  slielter'd,  nursed  on  down ; 
But  naked,  barefoot  on  the  straw  wert  thrown : 
Now  rank  to  heaven  ascends  thy  life  unclean.  Xoir. 


SONNET  CVI. 

V  arana  BobUximia  ha  eolmo  7  aa«oo. 

HB  PILBDXCT8  TO  ROMB  TH>  ARBIYAL  OF  801CB  OBBAT  PBMOSiaK  THO 
WILL  BBIITG  HBR  BACK  TO  ^BB  OLD  TUT0B. 

Covetous  Babylon  of  wrath  divine 
By  its  worst  crimes  has  drained  the  full  cup  now. 
And  for  its  future  Gods  to  whom  to  bow 
Not  Pow*r  nor  Wisdom  ta  en,  but  Love  and  Wine. 
Though  hoping  reason,  I  consume  and  pine. 
Yet  shall  her  crown  deck  some  new  Soldan's  brow. 
Who  shall  again  build  up,  and  we  avow 
One  faith  in  God,  in  Borne  one  head  and  shrine. 
Her  idols  shall  be  shattered,  in  the  dust 
Her  proud  towers,  enemies  of  Heaven,  be  hurl'd. 
Her  wardens  into  flames  and  exile  thrust. 
Fair  souls  and  friends  of  virtue  shall  the  world 
Possess  in  peace ;  and  we  shall  see  it  made 
All  gold,  and  fully  its  old  works  displayed.         M.\CGEtcoK. 

•  II.inin;;*.Mr8  N'u£;a  Antiqaae. 
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SONNET  evil. 

FoiUana  di  dolortj  aXbtrgo  (f  tro. 

HB  AnUBUns  TBS  WIOKBDHXflS  OF  THB  COURT    OF    KOXB    TO  ITS  GRBAT 

WBALTH. 

Spring  of  all  woe,  O  den  of  curssed  ire, 
Scoole  of  errour,  temple  of  heresye ; 
Thow  Pope,  I  meane,  head  of  hypocrasye, 
Thow  and  thie  churche,  unsaciat  of  desyre, 
Have  all  the  world  filled  full  of  myserye ; 
Well  of  disceate,  thow  dungeon  full  of  fyre, 
That  hydes  all  truthe  to  breed  idolatrie. 
Thow  wicked  wretche,  Ghryste  cannot  be  a  Iyer, 
Behold,  therefore,  thie  judgment  hastelye ; 
Thye  first  founder  was  gentill  povertie, 
But  there  against  is  all  thow  dost  requyre. 
Thow  shameless  beaste  wheare  hast  thow  thie  trust, 
In  thie  whoredome,  or  in  thie  riche  attyre  ? 
Loe !  Gonstantyne,  that  is  turned  into  dust, 
Shall  not  retoume  for  to  mayntaine  thie  lust ; 
But  now  his  heires,  that  might  not  sett  thee  higher. 
For  thie  greate  pryde  shall  tears  thye  seate  asonder, 
And  scourdge  thee  so  that  all  the  world  shall  wonder. 

(?)  Wyatt .• 

FouHTAiN  of  sorrows,  centre  of  mad  ire, 
Bank  error's  school  and  fane  of  heresy, 
Once  Home,  now  Babylon,  the  false  and  free, 
Whom  fondly  we  lament  and  long  desire. 
O  furnace  of  deceits,  0  prison  dire, 
Where  good  roots  die  and  the  ill-weed  grows  a  trco 
Hell  upon  earth,  great  marvel  will  it  be 
If  Christ  reject  thee  not  in  endless  fire. 
Founded  in  humble  poverty  and  chaste, 
Against  thy  founders  lift  st  thou  now  thy  horn. 
Impudent  harlot !    Is  thy  hope  then  placed 
In  thine  adult*ries  and  thy  wealth  ill-bom '/ 
Since  comes  no  Constantino  his  own  to  claim. 
The  vext  world  must  endure,  or  end  its  shame. 

Macoreoor. 

*  Harrington's  Nogae  Antiqnse. 
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SONNET  CVIIL 

QuamtopiA  denote  V  aU  ipanda. 
VIS  VBOM  BIB  jntmDa,  hb  fubs  to  thue  a  <■< 

Thb  more  my  own  fond  wishes  would  impel 
My  steps  to  you.  sweet  eompsny  of  friends ! 
Fortune  with  their  free  course  the  more  ooateDds, 
And  elsewhere  bids  me  roam,  by  snare  and  spell 
The  heart,  sent  forth  by  me  though  it  rebd, 
Is  still  with  you  where  that  fiur  vale  extends. 
In  whose  green  windings  most  our  sea  asceiHls, 
From  which  but  yesterday  I  wept  farewell. 
It  took  the  right-haiMi  way,  the  left  I  tried, 
I  dragged  by  force  in  slaveiy  to  remain. 
It  left  at  liberty  with  Love  its  guide ; 
But  patience  is  great  comfort  amid  pain : 
Long  habits  mutually  formVi  declare 
That  our  communion  must  be  brief  aod  me. 


SONNET  CIX. 

Amor  eke  ndpmmer  mit  vine  e  nffam, 

THl  OOURAOX  AHD  TIXIDnT  01  LOTS. 

The  long  Love  that  in  my  thought  I  harbour. 
And  in  my  heart  doth  keep  his  residence. 
Into  my  face  presseth  with  bold  pretence. 
And  there  campeth  displaying  his  banner. 
She  that  me  learns  to  love  and  to  sufillr. 
And  wills  that  my  trust,  and  lust's  negligence 
Be  rein*d  by  reason,  shame,  and  reverence. 
With  his  hardiness  takes  displeasure. 
Wherewith  Love  to  the  heart  s  forest  he  fleeth. 
Leaving  his  enterprise  with  pain  and  cry. 
And  there  him  hideth,  and  not  appeareth. 
What  may  I  do,  when  my  master  feareth* 
But  in  the  field  with  him  to  live  and  die  ? 
For  good  is  the  life,  ending  fJEuthfully.  Wnxr. 

Love,  that  liveth  and  reigneth  in  my  thought. 
That  built  its  seat  within  my  captive  breast ; 
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Clad  in  the  anns  wherein  with  me  he  fought, 

Oft  in  my  face  he  doth  his  hann^  rest. 

She,  that  me  taught  to  lore,  and  sufibr  pain ; 

My  doubtful  hope,  and  eke  my  hot  deaiie 

With  shamefaced  cloak  to  shadow  and  restrain. 

Her  smiling  grace  conTerteth  straight  to  ire. 

And  coward  love  then  to  the  heart  apace 

Taketh  his  flight ;  whereas  he  lurks,  and  plains 

His  purpose  lost,  and  dare  not  show  his  face. 

For  my  lord's  guilt  thus  faultless  bide  I  pains. 

Yet  from  my  lord  shall  not  my  foot  remove : 

Sweet  is  his  death,  that  takes  Ids  end  by  love.         'Susbet. 

Lots  in  my  thought  who  ever  lives  and  reigns. 
And  in  my  heart  still  holds  the  upper  place, 
At  times  come  forward  boldly  in  my  fsfce. 
There  plants  his  ensign  and  his  post  maintains : 
She,  who  in  love  instructs  us  and  its  pains. 
Would  fiedn  that  reason,  shame,  respect  should  chase 
Presumptuous  hope  and  high  desire  abase. 
And  at  our  daring  scarce  herself  restrains. 
Love  thereon  to  my  heart  retires  dismay'd^ 
Abandons  his  attempt,  and  weeps  and  fears. 
And  hiding  there,  no  more  my  friend  appears. 
What  can  the  liege  whose  lord  is  thus  afrcdd. 
More  than  with  him,  till  life  s  last  gasp,  to  dwell? 
For  who  well  loving  dies  at  least  dies  well.       Maoosboob. 


SONNET  C3X. 

Come  falvra  tU  eaXdo  tempo  tuoU, 
HI  unars  mmsaw  to  thb  imcr  which,  tlthto  nro  obb*8  ixas^ 

MBBTB  ITS  DXitTH. 

As  when  at  times  in  Bunmier*s  scorching  heats, 
Lored  by  the  light,  the  simple  insect  flies. 
As  a  duurm'd  thiog,  into  liie  passer's  eyes. 
Whence  death  the  one  and  pain  the  other  meets, 
Thus  ever  I,  my  fatal  aon  to  greet. 
Rush  to  those  eyes  where  so  much  swaetnesa  hi 
That  reason's  guiding  hand  fierce  Love  defies. 
And  by  strong  will  is  better  judgment  beat 
I  clearly  see  they  value  me  but  ill« 
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And,  for  against  their  torture  fails  my  strength. 
That  I  am  doom'd  my  life  to  lose  at  lenglh : 
But  Love  so  dazzles  and  deludes  me  still. 
My  heart  their  pain  and  not  my  loss  laments. 
And  blind,  to  its  own  death  my  soul  consents. 

Macobcgoe. 

SESTINA  V. 

AUa  dolce  ombra  de  le  belle  frondi. 

BB  TKLLS  THE  STORT  01  HIS  LOYB,    RBSOLYISa  HftKCEFOaTH   TO   X>::VOTS 

HIMSBLF  TO  QOD. 

Beneath  the  pleasant  shade  of  beauteous  leaves 
I  ran  for  shelter  from  a  cruel  light, 
£*en  here  below  that  burnt  me  from  high  heaven. 
When  the  last  snow  had  ceased  upon  the  hills. 
And  amorous  airs  renew'd  the  sweet  spring  time. 
And  on  the  upland  flourish'd  herbs  and  boughs. 

Ne*er  did  the  world  behold  such  graceful  boughs. 
Nor  ever  wind  rustled  so  verdant  leaves, 
As  were  by  me  beheld  in  that  young  time : 
So  that,  though  fearful  of  the  ardent  light 
I  sought  not  refuge  from  the  shadowing  hills. 
But  of  the  plant  accepted  most  in  heaven. 

A  laurel  then  protected  from  that  heaven : 
IVhence,  oft  enamour*d  with  its  lovely  boughs. 
A  roamer  I  have  been  through  woods,  o*er  hills. 
But  never  found  I  other  trunk,  nor  leaves 
Like  these,  so  honoured  with  supernal  light. 
Which  changed  not  qualities  with  changing  time. 

Wherefore  each  hour  more  firm,  from  time  to  time 
Following  where  I  heard  my  call  from  heaven. 
And  guided  ever  by  a  soft  clear  light, 
I  tum'd,  devoted  still,  to  those  first  boughs. 
Or  when  on  earth  are  scattered  the  sere  leaves. 
Or  when  the  sun  restored  makes  green  the  hills. 

The  woods,  the  rocks,  the  fieldb,  the  floods,  and  hi  lb. 

All  that  is  made,  are  con<juer'd,  changed  by  Ume 

And  theretore  ask  I  pardon  of  those  leaves. 

If.  after  many  years,  revolving  heaven 

Sway'd  me  to  flee  from  those  entangling  boughs. 

When  I  begun  to  see  its  better  light. 
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So  dear  to  me  at  first  was  the  sweet  light, 
That  wiUingly  I  pass'd  o'er  difficult  hills, 
Bnt  to  be  nearer  those  beloved  boughs ; 
Now  shortening  life,  the  apt  place  aiid  full  timt 
Show  me  another  path  to  mount  to  heaven. 
And  to  make  fruit  not  merely  flowers  and  leaves. 

Other  love,  other  leaves,  and  other  light. 

Other  ascent  to  heaven  by  other  hills 

I  seek — in  sooth  'tis  time — and  other  boughs.  Macoregor. 


SONNET  CXI. 

Quaiwf  to  V*  odo  parlor  A  doleeme»te, 

TO  OHB  WHO  SPOKK  TO  HIX  OF  LAUKA. 

Whknk*eb  you  speak  of  her  in  that  soft  tone 
Which  Love  himself  his  votaries  surely  taught* 
My  ardent  passion  to  such  fire  is  wrought. 
That  e'en  die  dead  reviving  warmth  might  own : 
Where'er  to  me  she,  dear  or  kind,  was  known 
There  the  bright  lady  is  to  mind  now  brought. 
In  the  same  bearing  which,  to  waken  thought. 
Needed  no  sound  but  of  my  sighs  alone. 
Half-tum'd  I  see  her  looking,  on  the  breeze 
Her  light  hair  flung;  so  true  her  memories  roll 
On  my  fond  heart  of  which  she  keeps  the  keys ; 
But  the  surpassing  bliss  which  floods  my  soul 
So  checks  my  tongue,  to  tell  how,  queen-like,  there. 
She  sits  as  on  her  throne,  I  never  dare.  Macobegor. 


SONNET  CXII. 

N^  eoti  hello  il  wol  giammai  levarn. 

THK  CHARMS  OF  LAUBA  WHKK  SHB  FIBST  KIT  HIS  8I0HT. 

Ne'eb  can  the  sun  such  radiance  soft  display. 
Piercing  some  cloud  that  would  its  light  impair ; 
Ne'er  tinged  some  showery  arch  the  humid  air. 
With  variegated  lustre  half  so  gay. 
As  when,  sweet-smiling  my  fond  heart  away. 
All-beauteous  shone  my  captivating  fair; 
For  charms  what  mortal  can  with  her  compare  1 
But  truth,  impartial  truth !  much  more  might  say. 


14d  FKiaABoa. 

I  saw  young  Oupid»  saw  his  laughing  eyes 
With  such  hewitchkig.  am'rous  sweetofiss  roll. 
That  eveiy  human  glance  I  since  demise. 
BeUeve,  dear  ficiend !  I  saw  the  wanton  boy ; 
Bent  was  his  bow  to  wound  my  tendor  mmk ; 
Yet,  ah !  once  more  I'd  view  th»  dang'roaa  joy* 

A2C0N.  1777. 

Sun  never  rose  so  beantifbl  and  bright 
When  skies  above  most  clear  and  cloudless  sbow*d. 
Nor,  after  rain,  the  bow  of  heaven  e*er  glow*d 
With  tints  so  varied,  delicate,  and  light, 
As  in  rare  beauty  flashed  upon  my  sight, 
The  day  I  first  took  up  this  amorous  load. 
That  face  whose  fellow  ne'er  on  earth  abode- 
Even  my  praise  to  paint  it  seems  a  flight  i 
Then  saw  I  Love,  who  did  her  fine  eyes  bend 
So  sweetly,  every  other  face  obscure 
Has  firom  that  hour  till  now  appear*d  to  me. 
The  boy-god  and  his  bow,  I  saw  them,  friend. 
From  whom  life  since  has  never  been  secure. 
Whom  still  I  madly  yearn  ag$in  to  see.  Macgbegob. 


SONNET  CXIIL 

Pommi  OM  7  m2  oceide  ijhri  t  V  o^ 
BIB  nvniGiBu  ooncAvcz. 

Plaob  me  where  herb  and  flower  the  sun  has  dried. 

Or  where  niunb  winter's  grasp  holds  sterner  sway : 

Place  me  where  Phoebus  sheds  a  temperate  ray. 

Where  first  he  glows,  where  rests  at  eventide. 

Place  me  in  lowly  state,  in  power  and  pride. 

Where  lour  the  dcies,  or  where  bland  ze^yrs  play : 

Place  me  where  blind  night  rules,  or  lengthened  day. 

In  age  mature,  or  in  youth's  boiling  tide : 

Place  me  in  heaven,  or  in  the  abyss  profound. 

On  lofky  height,  or  in  low  vale  obscure, 

A  spirit  freed,  or  to  the  body  bound ; 

Bank'd  with  the  great,  or  all  unknown  to  fame, 

I  still  the  same  will  be !  the  same  endure ! 

And  my  trilustral  sighs  still  breathe  the  same  I         Dacsb. 
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Plaox  me  wfaeie  HioBbiia  boms  eadb  kerb,  etch  flower; 
Or  wbere  cold  saows,  and  finest  o'eieooM  bis  rays: 
Place  me  where  roUa  hia  car  witL  template  blaze ; 
In  climes  that  feel  not».  or  thai  fed  bis  powex. 
Place  me  where  fortow  maj-look  brigbtr  or  lour; 
Mid  murky  aba*  or  wbere  aofk  aepbjr  plays : 
Race  me  in  ni^^  in  kmg  or  ri»rt4iinBd  days, 
Where  age  makes  sad»  or  ^ontb.  gilds  a?^  hoiic  r 
Place  me  on  momitains  high,  in  Tallies  dxear^ 
In  hea^Fen,  on  earth,  in  depths  mdoxown  to-day*; 
Whether  life  fosters  still,  or  flies  this  clay: 
Place  me  where  &me  is  distant,  wbere  she's  near: 
Still  will  I  love ;  nor  shall  those  sigfas  yet  cease, 
Which  thrice  five  years  have  robb*d  this  breast  of  peace. 

Akon.  1777. 

PukCE  me  where  angiy  Titan  boms  the  Moor, 
And  thirsty  Afiric  fieiy  monsters  brings, 
Or  where  the  new-bcm  phoenix  spreads  her  wings, 
And  troops  of  wondering  birds  her  fli(^  adore : 
Place  me  by  Gange,  or  Ind's  empainper^d  shore, 
Where  smiling  heavens  on  earth  cause  donble  springs : 
Plaee  me  where  Neptmie's  quire  of  Syrens  sings, 
Or  where,  made  hoarse  through  cold,  he  leaves  to  roar : 
Me  place  where  Fortune  doth  her  darlings  crown, 
A  wonder  or  a  spark  ia  Envy*s  eye. 
Or  late  outrageous  fiites  upon  me  frown. 
And  pity  wailing,  see  disaster*d  me, 
Affection's  print  my  mind  so  deep  doth  prove^ 
I  may  forget  myself^  but  not  my  love.  DsuiDCoiax 


SONNET  CXIV. 

0  (f  ardatU  viriute  omota  e  edUa, 

O  mind,  by  ardent  virtue  graced  and  wann*d. 
To  whom  my  pen  so  oft  pours  forth  my  heart; 
Mansion  of  noble  probity,  who  art 
A  tower  of  strength  'gainst  all  assaidt  full  armVL 
O  rose  effulgent,  in  whose  foldbugg,  ebarm'd. 
We  view  vrith  fresh  carnation  snow  take  part  1 
0  pleasure  whence  my  vnng'd  ideas  start 
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To  that  blessed  vision  which  no  eye,  unharm'd. 

Created,  may  approach — thy  same,  if  liiyme 

Conld  bear  to  Bacftra  and  to  Thule*8  coast, 

Nile,  Tanais,  and  Galpe  should  resound. 

And  dread  Olympus. — But  a  nairower  bound 

Confines  my  flight :  and  thee,  our  native  clime 

Between  the  Alps  and  Apennine  must  boast    Capkl  Lofft. 

With  glowing  virtue  graced,  of  warm  heart  known. 
Sweet  Spirit !  for  whom  so  many  a  page  I  trace. 
Tower  in  high  worth  which  foundest  well  thy  base ! 
Centre  of  honour,  perfect,  and  alone ! 
O  blushes !  on  fresh  snow  like  roses  thrown. 
Wherein  I  read  myself  and  mend  apace ; 
0  pleasures !  lifting  me  to  that  fair  face 
Brightest  of  all  on  which  the  sun  e*er  shone. 
Oh  I  if  so  far  its  sound  may  reach,  your  name 
On  my  fond  verse  shall  travel  West  and  East, 
From  southern  Nile  to  Thule*8  utmost  bound. 
But  such  full  audience  since  I  may  not  claim. 
It  shall  be  heard  in  that  fair  land  at  least 
Which  Apennine  divides,  which  Alps  and  seas  santrand. 

Macgbkgor. 

SONNET  CXV. 

Quando  H  voUr^  ehe  con  dhto  iprom  ardenH, 

HBR  LOOKB  BOTH  OOXFOKT  Am  OBWK  RIX. 

When,  with  two  ardent  spurs  and  a  hard  rein, 
Passion,  my  daily  life  who  rules  and  leads. 
From  time  to  time  the  usual  law  exceeds 
That  calm,  at  least  in  part,  my  spirits  may  gain. 
It  findeth  her  who,  on  my  forehead  plain, 
The  dread  and  daring  of  my  deep  heart  reads. 
And  seeth  Love,  to  punish  its  misdeeds. 
Lighten  her  piercing  eyes  with  worse  disdain. 
Wherefore— as  one  who  fears  the  impending  blow 
Of  angry  Jove — ^it  back  in  haste  retires. 
For  great  fears  ever  master  great  desires ; 
But  the  cold  fire  and  shrinking  hopes  which  so 
Lodge  in  my  heart,  transparent  as  a  glass, 
0*er  her  sweet  face  at  times  make  gleams  of  g^race  to  pass. 

Macobkool 
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SONNET  CXVI. 

Nim  Tenn,  Po,  Varo,  Amo,  Adige  e  Tebro. 

BM  mXSOIS  THB  LAUBIL  AXD  ITS  FATOVSXIB  SOMAU. 

Not  all  the  streams  that  water  the  bright  earth, 
Not  all  the  trees  to  which  its  breast  gives  birth, 
Can  cooling  drop  or  healing  balm  impart 
To  slack  the  fire  which  scorches  my  sad  heart, 
As  one  fair  brook  which  ever  weeps  with  me. 
Or,  which  I  praise  and  sing,  as  one  dear  tree. 
This  only  help  I  find  amid  Lovers  strife ; 
Wherefore  it  me  behoves  to  live  my  life 
In  arms,  which  else  from  me  too  rapid  goes. 
Thus  on  fresh  shore  the  lovely  laurel  grows ; 
Who  planted  it,  his  high  and  graceful  thought 
*Neath  its  sweet  shade,  to  Sorga*s  murmurs,  wrote. 

Macoregob. 

[imttation.] 
Nob  Ame,  nor  Mincius,  nor  stately  Tiber, 
Sebethus,  nor  the  flood  into  whose  streams 
He  fell  who  burnt  the  world  with  borrowed  beams ; 
Gold-rolling  Tagns,  Munda,  famous  Iber, 
Sorgae,  Rhone,  lioire,  Garron,  nor  proud-bank'd  Seine, 
Peneus,  Phasis,  Xanthus,  humble  liidon, 
Nor  she  whose  nymphs  excel  her  who  loved  Aden, 
Fair  Tamesis,  nor  Ister  large,  nor  Rhine, 
Kupbrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Hermus,  Gange, 
Pearly  Hydaspes,  serpent-like  Meander, — 
The  gulf  bereft  sweet  Hero  her  Leander — 
Nile,  that  far,  far  his  hidden  head  doth  range. 
Have  ever  had  so  rare  a  cause  of  praise 
As  On»  where  this  northern  Phoenix  stays.        Drum  mono. 


BALLATA  VI.    • 

IH  tempo  in  tempo  mi  rifa  mei^  dura, 
moom  tarn  n  lbss  nvimi,  hb  u  bthl  hot  oovTuiTn>  akd  tras- 

QUn.  AT  HXAXT. 

Fbox  time  to  time  more  clemency  for  me 
In  that  sweet  smile  and  angel  form  I  trace ; 
Seem  too  her  lovely  face 
And  lustrous  eyes  at  length  more  kind  to  be. 

L 
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Tet,  if  thus  honoured,  niievefoie  do  mj  sighs 

In  douht  and  sorrow  flow, 

Signs  that  too  truly  show 

My  anguished  desperate  life  to  common  eyes? 

Haply  if,  where  she  is,  jdj  glanee  I  beMU 

This  harassed  heart  to  cheer, 

Methinks  that  Love  I  hear 

Pleading  my  cause,  and  see  htm  siiceoor  lend. 

Not  therefore  at  an  end  the  strife  I  deem. 

Nor  in  siure  rest  my  heart  at  last  esAeem ; 

For  Love  most  hums  withiH 

When  Hope  most  pricks  ns  cm  the  wsy  to  wia. 

Ma 
From  time  to  time  less  cruelty  I  tnce 
In  her  sweet  smile  and  ferai  divinely  fair; 
Less  clouded  doth  appear 
The  heaven  of  her  fine  eyes  and  lovely  face. 
What  then  at  last  avail  to  me  those  sighs. 
Which  from  my  soitows  flow, 
And  in  my  semhlaooe  show 
The  life  of  anguish  and  despair  I  lead? 
If  towards  her  perchance  I  bend  mine  eyes. 
Some  solace  to  bestow 
Upon  my  bosom's  woe» 

Methinks  Love  takes  my  part,  and  IomLs  me  aid : 
Yet  still  I  cannot  find  the  conflict  stay'd. 
Nor  tranquil  is  my  heart  in  eveiy  state : 
For,  ah  1  my  passion's  heat 
More  strongly  glows  within  as  my  fend  hopes  incrvase. 


NoiT. 


SONNET  CXVIL 

Ckefai,  almat  cKtpauif  avremmaipaeef 

DIALOOV  OF  THE  POBT  VRH  HU  BXABT. 

P.      What  actions  fire  thee,  and  what  musings  fill  ? 

Soul !  is  it  peace,  or  truce,  or  war  eteme? 
H,  Our  lot  I  know  not,  but,  as  I  discern. 

Her  bright  eyes  favour  not  our  cherished  ill. 
P.   What  profit,  with  those  eyes  if  she  at  will 

Makes  us  in  summer  freeze,  in  winter  bom? 
H,  From  him,  not  her,  those  orbs  their  movement  leam. 
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P.    WhflftNi  he  to  us,  she  sees  it  and  is  BtSLL 

H.  SometimeB,  though  unite  the  tongse,  Ibe  heart  laementa 
Fondly,  and,  Iho^ogh  the  flMse  he  eehn  aoid  hright, 
Bleeds  inly,  where  no  eye  hehoklB  its  grief. 

P.    Nathless  the  mind  not  tiius  iteelf  contentB, 
Breaking  the  stagnant  woes  whicdi  there  mnte, 
For  misery  in  fine  h<^es  finds  no  relief.     Maoobeqob. 

P.        What  act,  what  dream,  ahsorhs  thee,  O  my  soul  ? 

Say,  must  we  peace,  a  truce,  or  waiiarB  hail  ? 
H.  Our  fate  I  know  not ;  hut  her  eyes  iHweil  " 

The  grief  our  woe  doth  in  her  heart  enrol. 
P.   But  that  is  vain,  since  hy  her  eyes'  control 

With  nature  I  no  syn^athy  inhale. 
H.  Yet  guiltless  she,  for  Love  doth  there  prevail. 
P.   No  halm  to  me,  since  she  will  not  condole. 
H.  When  man  is  mute,  how  oft  the  spirit  grieves, 

In  clamorous  woe !  how  oft  the  sparkling  eye 

Belies  the  inward  tear,  where  none  can  gazeJ 
P.  Tet  restless  still,  the  grief  the  mind  conceives 

Is  not  dispeird,  but  stagnant  seems  to  lie. 

The.  wretdied  hope  not,  though  hope  aid  might  raise. 

W0T.r.ABTCIW, 


SONNET  CXVni. 

JVbn  <f  9/tra  €  ftmptttata  cnda  manmm, 

HI  U  UD  BT  Ma  ,T0  JMMOV. 

No  wearied  mariner  to  port  e'er  fied 
From  the  dark  billow,  when  some  tempest's  nigh, ' 
As  from  tumultuous  gloomy  thoughts  I  fly — 
Thoughts  by  the  force  of  goading  passion  bred : 
Nor  wTBthfid  glance  of  heaven  so  surdy  sped 
Destruction  to  man*s  sight,  as  does  that  eye 
^'ithin  whose  bright  black  orb  Liove^s  Deity 
Sharpens  each  dart,  and  tips  with  gold  its  head. '; 
Eotluroned  in  radiance  there  he  sits,  not  blind, 
Quiver'd,  and  naked,  or  by  shame  just  veil'd, 
A  live,  not  fabled  boy,  with  ehangd^l  wing ; 
Thence  unto  me  he  lends  instnietiou  kind. 
And  arts  of  verse  from  meaner  bards  oonoeal*d. 
Thus  am  I  taught  whate'er  of  love  I  write  or  sing.     Norr* 
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Ne*br  from  the  black  and  tempest -troubled  brine 
The  weaiy  mariner  fair  haven  sought^ 
As  shelter  I  from  the  dark  restless  thou^t 
Whereto  hot  wishes  spm'  me  and  incline : 
Nor  mortal  vision  ever  light  divine 
Dazzled,  as  mine,  in  their  rare  splendour  caught 
Those  matchless  orbs,  with  pride  and  passion  fraught. 
Where  Love  aye  haunts  his  darts  to  gild  and  fine. 
Him,  blind  no  more,  but  quiver*d,  there  I  view, 
Naked,  except  so  far  as  shame  conceals, 
A  wingdd  boy — no  fable— quick  and  true. 
What  few  perceive  he  thence  to  mo  reveals ; 
So  read  I  clearly  in  her  eyes*  dear  light 
Whatever  of  love  I  speak,  whatever  I  write.        Macgbegob. 


SONNET  CXIX. 

Quota  umUfarOf  uneordi  Hgre  o  ff  orw. 

HI  PBAT8  HBR  KITHXR  TO  WILOOMS  OR  DISMISS  HDI  AT  OSCB. 

Fiercer  than  tiger,  savager  than  bear, 
In  human  guise  an  angel  form  appears. 
Who  between  fear  and  hope,  frx>m  smiles  to  tears 
So  tortures  me  that  doubt  becomes  despair. 
Ere  long  if  she  nor  welcomes  me,  nor  frees, 
But,  as  her  wont,  between  the  two  retains. 
By  the  sweet  poison  circling  through  my  veins. 
My  life,  0  Love !  will  soon  be  on  its  lees. 
No  longer  can  my  virtue,  worn  and  frail 
With  such  severe  vicissitudes,  contend. 
At  once  which  bum  and  freeze,  make  red  and  pale : 
By  flight  it  hopes  at  length  its  grief  to  end. 
As  one  who,  hourly  failing,  feels  death  nigh : 
Powerless  he  is  indeed  who  cannot  even  die !    Macobegob. 


SONNET  CXX. 

Ittf  eakU  90tpiri,  alfirtddo  core, 

HB  IMPL0R18  MSBOT  OB  DBATH. 

Oo,  my  warm  sighs,  go  to  that  frozen  breast» 
Burst  the  firm  ice,  that  charity  denies ; 
And,  if  a  mortal  prayer  can  reach  the  skies, 
Ijet  death  or  pity  give  my  sorrows  rest ! 
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Go,  softest  thoaghts !     Be  all  you  know  expressed 

Of  that  unnoticed  by  her  lovely  eyes. 

Though  &te  and  cruelty  against  me  rise. 

Error  at  least  and  hope  shall  be  repressed. 

Tell  her,  though  fully  you  can  never  tell. 

That,  while  her  days  calm  and  serenely  flow, 

In  darkness  and  anxiety  I  dwell ; 

Love  guides  your  flight,  my  thoughts  securely  go. 

Fortune  may  change,  and  all  may  yet  be  well ! 

If  my  sun's  aspect  not  deceives  my  woe.  Charlemomt. 

Go,  burning  sighs,  to  her  cold  bosom  go, 
Its  circling  ice  which  hinders  pity  rend, 
And  if  to  mortal  prayer  Heaven  e*er  attend, 
Let  death  or  mercy  nnish  soon  my  woe. 
Go  forth,  fond  thoughts,  and  to  our  lady  show 
The  love  to  which  her  bright  looks  never  beud, 
If  still  her  harshness,  or  my  star  offend, 
We  shall  at  least  our  hopeless  error  know. 
Go,  in  some  chosen  moment,  gently  say, 
Our  state  disquieted  and  dark  has  been, 
Even  as  hers  pacific  and  serene. 
Go,  safe  at  last,  for  Love  escorts  yoiu:  way : 
From  my  sun's  face  if  right  the  skies  I  guess 
Well  may  my  cruel  fortune  now  be  less.  Macoregob. 


SONNET  CXXI. 

Le  tteUe  e  7  eido  e  gli  eUmenti  a  prcva, 

LA1711A*8  rVPABALUBLSD  BKAUTT  AlTD  VIBTUS. 

The  stars,  the  elements,  and  Heaven  have  made 
With  blended  powers  a  work  beyond  compare ; 
All  their  consenting  influence,  all  their  care. 
To  frame  one  perfect  creature  lent  their  aid. 
Whence  Nature  views  her  loveliness  display *d 
With  sun-like  radiance  sublimely  fair ; 
Nor  mortal  eye  can  the  pure  splendour  bear : 
Love,  sweetness,  in  unmeasured  grace  array 'd. 
The  very  air  illumed  by  her  sweet  beams 
Breathes  purest  excellence  ;  and  such  delight. 
That  all  expression  far  beneath  it  gleams. 
No  base  desire  lives  in  that  heavenly  light, 
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Honour  alone  and  virtue ! — &ncy*8  dreams 
Never  saw  passion  rise  refined  by  rays  so  bright  ** 

Capei.  liwrr. 

The  stars,  the  heaven,  the  elements,  I  ween. 
Put  forth  their  every  art  and  utmost  care 
In  that  bright  light,  as  fiiirest  Nature  fair. 
Whose  like  on  earth  the  sun  has  nowhere  seen ; 
So  noble,  elegant,  unique  her  mien, 
Scarce  mortal  glance  to  rest  on  it  may  dare, 
Love  so  much  softness  and  such  graces  rare 
Showers  from  those  dazzling  and  resistless  ecn. 
The  atmosphere,  pervaded  and  made  pure 
By  their  sweet  rays,  kindles  widi  goodness  so. 
Thought  cannot  equal  it  nor  language  show. 
Here  no  ill  wish,  no  base  desires  endure. 
But  honour,  virtue.    Here,  if  ever  yet> 
Has  lust  his  death  from  supreme  beauty  met  Magobbgos. 


SONNET  GXXII. 

N<mfiirwuti  6wv9  e  Ctmm  tl 

LAURA  X!r  TSARS. 

HiOH  Jove  to  thunder  ne*er  was  so  intent, 
So  resolute  great  Caesar  ne*er  to  strike. 
That  pity  had  not  quench'd  the  ire  of  both. 
And  from  their  hands  the  accustomed  weapons  shook. 
Madonna  wept :  my  Lord  decreed  that  I 
Should  see  her  then,  and  there  her  sorrows  hear ; 
So  joy,  desire  ^lould  fill  me  to  the  brim. 
Thrilling  my  veiy  marrow  and  my  bones. 
Love  show*d  to  me,  nay,  sculptured  on  my  heart. 
That  sweet  and  sparkling  tear,  and  those  soft  words 
Wrote  with  a  diamond  on  its  inmost  core. 
Where  with  his  constant  and  ingenious  keys 
He  still  retumeth  often,  to  draw  thence 
True  tears  of  mine  and  long  and  heavy  sighs.  MACOBSfiOB. 


SONNET  CXXni. 

r  tidi  ui  Urrik  angtUei  cotimmL 

TSB  RFTROTS  OF  BRR  GRISV. 

On  earth  reveaVd  the  beauties  of  the  skies. 
Angelic  features,  it  was  mine  to  hail ; 
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Features,  which  wake  my  mingled  joy  and  wail, 
"While  all  besides  like  dreams  or  shadows  flies. 
And  fili*d  with  tears  I  saw  those  two  bright  eyes. 
Which  oft  have  tum'd  the  son  with  envy  pale ; 
And  from  those  lips  1  heard— oh !  such  a  tale, 
As  might  awake  bnite  Natme^s  sympathies! 
Wit,  pity,  excellence,  and  grief,  and  love 
With  blended  plaint  so  sweet  a  concert  made^ 
As  ne'er  was  given  to  mortal  ear  to  prove ;[ 
And  heaven  itself  such  mute  attention  paid. 
That  not  a  breath  disturbed  the  listening  grove — 
Even  8ether*s  wildest  gales  the  tuneful  ebarm  obey*d. 

Yes,  I  beheld  on  earth  angelic  grace. 
And  charms  divine  which  mortals  rarely  sec. 
Such  as  both  glad  and  pain  the  memory ; 
Vain,  Ught,  unreal  is  all  else  I  trace : 
Tears  I  saw  shower'd  from  those  fino  eyes  apace, 
Of  which  the  sun  oftumes  might  envious  be ; 
Accents  I  heard  sigh*d  forth  so  movingly, 
As  to  stay  floods,  or  mountains  to  displace. 
Love  and  good  sense,  firmness,  with  pity  join*d 
And  wailful  grief,  a  sweeter  concert  made 
Than  ever  yet  was  pour'd  on  human  ear : 
And  heaven  unto  the  music  so  inclined. 
That  not  a  leaf  was  seen  to  stir  the  shade ; 
Such  melody  had  fraught  the  winds,  the  atmosphere. 

NOTT. 


SONNET  CXXrVT. 

Quel  Mempre  €tcerbo  ed  onorcUo  giomo. 

HX   RICALU  HXB  AS  HS  SAW  HXJl  VUXJI  J3X  HAAS. 

That  ever-painful,  ever-honour'd  day 
So  left  her  livuig  image  on  my  heart 
Beyond  or  lover  s  wit  or  poet  s  art. 
That  ofl  to  it  will  doting  memory  stray. 
A  genUe  pity  softening  her  bright  mien. 
Her  sorrow  there  so  sweet  and  sad  was  heard. 
Doubt  in  the  gazer's  bosom  almost  stirr'd 
Goddess  or  mortal,  which  made  heaven  serene. 
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Fine  gold  her  hair,  her  face  as  sunlit  snow. 
Her  brows  and  lashes  jet,  twin  stars  her  eyne, 
Whence  the  young  archer  oft  took  fatal  aim ; 
Each  loving  lip — ^whence  utterance  sweet  and  low 
Her  pent  grief  found — a  rose  which  rare  pearls  Ime, 
Her  tears  of  crystal  and  her  sighs  of  flame.      Macoregoc 

That  ever-honour'd,  yet  too  bitter  day. 
Her  image  hath  so  graven  in  my  breast. 
That  only  memoiy  can  return  it  dress*d 
In  living  charms,  no  genius  could  portray : 
Her  air  such  graceful  sadness  did  display. 
Her  plaintive,  soft  laments  my  ear  so  bless*d, 
I  ask'd  if  mortal,  or  a  heavenly  guest. 
Did  thus  the  threatening  clouds  in  smiles  array. 
Her  locks  were  gold,  her  cheeks  were  breathing  sdow. 
Her  brows  with  ebon  arch*d — bright  stars  her  eyes, 
Wherein  Love  nestled,  thence  his  dart  to  aim  : 
Her  teeth  were  pearls — the  rose*s  softest  glow 
Dwelt  on  that  mouth,  whence  woke  to  speech  griefs  sighs: 
Her  tears  were  crystal — and  her  breath  was  flame. 

WOIXASTOS. 


SONNET  CXXV. 

Ove  eh^  t*  poti  gli  occki  lam  o  giri. 

HBR  DIAQB  18  STIR  15  HIS  BEAST. 

"Where'rh  I  rest  or  turn  my  weary  eyes. 
To  ease  the  long^gs  which  allure  them  still. 
Love  pictures  my  bright  lady  at  his  will, 
That  ever  my  desire  may  verdant  rise. 
Deep  pity  she  with  graceful  grief  applies— 
Warm  feelings  ever  gentle  bosoms  fill — 
While  captived  equally  my  fond  ears  thrill 
With  her  sweet  accents  and  seraphic  sighs. 
Love  and  fair  Truth  were  both  allied  to  tell 
The  charms  I  saw  were  in  the  world  alone. 
That  'neath  the  stars  their  like  was  never  known. 
Nor  ever  words  so  dear  and  tender  fell 
On  listening  ear ;  nor  tears  so  pure  and  bright 
From  such  fine  eyes  e*er  sparkled  in  the  liglit. 

Macobegob. 
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SONNET  CXXVI. 

In  qmU  parte  del  eielo,  in  qwde  idea, 

HI  EXTOLS  THX  BSAUTT  AKD  YIRTUS  OF  LAUBA. 

Sat  from  what  part  of  heaven  'twas  Nature  drew, 
From  what  idea,  that  so  perfect  mould 
To  form  such  features,  bidding  us  behold. 
In  charms  below,  what  she  above  could  do  ? 
What  fountain-nymph,  what  dryad-maid  e'er  threw 
Upon  the  wind  such  tresses  of  pure  gold  ? 
What  heart  such  numerous  virtues  can  unfold  ? 
Although  the  chiefest  all  my  fond  hopes  slew. 
He  for  celestial  charms  may  look  in  vain. 
Who  has  not  seen  my  fair  one*s  radiant  eyes. 
And  felt  their  glances  pleasingly  beguile. 
How  Love  can  heal  his  wounds,  then  wound  again, 
He  only  knows,  who  knows  how  sweet  her  sighs. 
How  sweet  her  converse,  and  how  sweet  her  smile.    Nott. 

In  what  celestial  sphere — what  realm  of  thought. 
Dwelt  the  bright  model  from  which  Nature  drew 
That  fair  and  beautous  face,  in  which  we  view 
Her  utmost  power,  on  earth,  divinely  wrought? 
Wliat  sylvan  queen — what  nymph  by  fountain  sought, 
Upon  the  breeze  such  golden  tresses  threw? 
When  did  such  virtues  one  sole  breast  imbue  ? 
Though  with  my  death  her  chief  perfection's  fraught. 
For  heavenly  beauty  he  in  vain  inquires. 
Who  ne'er  beheld  her  eyes'  celestial  stain. 
Where'er  she  turns  around  their  brilliant  fires : 
He  knows  not  how  Love  wounds,  and  heals  again, 
VHio  knows  not  how  she  sweetly  smiles,  respires 
The  sweetest  sighs,  and  speaks  in  sweetest  strain !    Akon. 


SONNET  CXXVIL 

Amor  edio  ti pien  di  maraviglia, 

RXR  KVBKT  ACTION  18  DXVXNT. 

As  one  who  sees  a  thing  incredible,  * 
In  mutual  marvel  Love  and  I  combine, 
Confessing,  when  she  speaks  or  smiles  divine, 
None  but  herself  can  be  her  parallel. 
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Where  the  fine  arches  of  that  fair  hrow  swell 
So  sparkle  forth  those  twin  trae  stars  of  mine. 
Than  whom  no  safer  brighter  beacons  shine 
His  course  to  guide  who*d  wisely  love  and  welL 
What  miracle  is  this,  when,  as  a  flower, 
She  sits  on  the  rich  grass,  or  to  her  breast. 
Snow-white  and  soft,  some  fresh  green  shrub  is  press'd : 
And  oh  !  how  sweet,  in  some  fair  April  hour, 
To  see  her  pass,  alone,  in  pure  thought  there. 
Weaving  fresh  garlands  in  her  own  bright  hair. 

Macgbbgob. 


SONNET  CXXVIII. 

Opam  tpani,  opemier  vaghi  ejtromHi. 

STIKT  OBGITVSTAirCB  OF  HIS  PA8SI0B  18  A  TOBMSST  TO  mr. 

O  8CATTSB*o  steps !  O  vague  and  busj  thoughts ! 
0  firm-set  memory !  0  fierce  desire ! 
O  passion  powerfiil !  O  fiiiling  heart ! 
O  eyes  of  mine,  not  eyes,  but  fountains  now ! 
O  leaf,  which  honourest  illustrious  brows. 
Sole  sign  of  double  valour,  and  best  crown ! 
O  painnil  life,  O  eiror  oft  and  sweet ! 
That  make  me  search  the  lone  plains  and  hard  hills. 
0  beauteous  face !  where  Love  together  placed 
The  spurs  and  curb,  to  strive  with  which  is  vain. 
They  prick  and  turn  me  so  at  his  sole  will. 
O  gentle  amorpus  souls,  if  such  there  be ! 
And  you,  0  nijced  spirits  of  mere  dust, 
Tany  and  see  how  great  mj  suffering  is  f         MAccaeeoB. 


SONNET  CXXIX. 

LitUfiori  efdicij  e  ben  note  cri& 

HI  SmmS  mVMBJ  spot  thai  BBI  PBBQVntTS. 

Gat,  joyous  blooms,  and  herbage  glad  with  showers, 
O'er  whicn  my  pensive  fair  is  wont  to  stray ! 
Thou  plain,  that  listest  her  melodious  lay. 
As  her  fair  feet  imprint  thy  waste  of  flowers! 
Ye  shrubs  so  trim ;  ye  green,  unfolding  bowen  ; 
Ye  violets  clad  in  amorous,  pale  array ; 
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Thou  shadowj  grofve,  gilded  bj  beanty*s  vaj: 
Whose  top  made  piond  majeBticaUj  towers ! 

0  pleasant  ccantiy!  O  translnceDt  stream, 
Bathing  her  lovelj  face,  he^  eyen  so  clear* 
And  catching  of  &eir  livnig  light  the  beam ! 

1  envy  ye  her  actions  chaste  and  dear : 

No  rock  shall  stud  thy  waters,  but  shall  learn 

Henceforth  with  passion  strong  as  mine  to  bistt.        Non. 

0  BBiGHT  and  happy  flowers  and  herbage  blest^ 
On  which  my  lady  treads ! — O  favom-'d  plain, 
That  hears  her  accents  sweet,  and  can  retain 
The  traces  by  her  fairy  steps  impressed  I — 
Pare  shrubs,  with  tender  verdiure  newly  dress*d, — 
Pale  amorous  violets, — leafy  woods,  whose  reign 
Thy  sun's  bright  rays  transpierce,  and  thus  sustain 
Your  lofty  stature,  and  umbrageous  crest ; — 
0  thou,  fair  country,  and  thou,  crystal  stream. 
Which  bathes  her  countenance  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Stealing  fresh  lustre  from  their  living  beam ; 
How  do  I  envy  thee  these  precious  ties ! 
Thy  rocky  shores  will  soon  be  taught  to  gleam 
With  the  same  flame  that  bums  in  all  my  sighs. 

Wrottxslet. 

SONNET  CXXX. 

Amor^  ehe  vedi  ognipentiero  aperlQ. 

HI  CAXI8  HOT  VOR  SVmBIMS,    SO  THAX  HI  X>X8»UEA£B  HOT  LAtJlA. 

Lots,  thoa  who  seest  eadi  secret  thought  displayed, 
And  the  sad  steps  I  take^  wHh  thee  sole  guide ; 
This  throbbing  breast,  to  thee  thrown  open  wide^ 
To  others*  prying  barr*d,  diine  eyes  pervade. 
Thou  know*st  what  eflbrts,  following  thee,  I  made, 
Wliile  still  from  height  to  height  thy  pinions  gUde ; 
Nor  deign'st  one  pitying  look  to  turn  aside 
On  him  who,  faintiog,  treads  a  trackless  glade. 
I  mark  from  far  the  mildly-beaming  ray 
To  which  thou  goad'st  me  through  the  devious  maze ; 
Alas  !  I  want  thy  wings,  to  speed  my  way — 
Henceforth,  a  distant  homager,  111  gaic. 
Content  by  silent  longings  to  decay. 
So  that  my  sighs  for  her  in  her  no  anger  raise. 
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0  LoYE,  that  seest  mv  heart  without  disguise. 
And  those  hard  toils  from  thee  which  I  sustain, 
Look  to  my  inmost  thought ;  behold  the  pain 
To  thee  unveird,  hid  frx)m  all  other  eyes. 
Thou  know*st  for  thee  this  breast  what  suffering  tries ; 
Me  still  from  day  to  day  o*er  hill  and  plain 
Thou  chasest;  heedless  still,  while  I  complain 
As  to  my  wearied  steps  new  thorns  arise. 
True,  I  discern  far  off  the  cheering  light 
To  which,  through  trackless  wilds,  thou  urgest  me ; 
But  wings  like  thine  to  bear  me  to  delight 
I  want : — ^Yet  from  these  pangs  I  would  not  flee. 
Finding  this  only  favour  in  her  sight. 
That  not  displeased  my  love  and  death  she  sec. 

Capel  Lofft 


SONNET  CXXXI/ 

Or  cheH  del  e  la  terra  e  7  venio  taoe. 
noBT  Bvaas  piacb  to  all  bays  biv. 

0*ER  earth  and  sky  her  lone  watch  silence  keeps. 
And  bird  and  beast  in  stirless  slumber  lie. 
Her  starry  chariot  Night  conducts  on  high, 
And  in  its  bed  the  waveless  ocean  sleeps. 
I  wake,  muse,  bum,  and  weep ;  of  all  my  pain 
The  one  sweet  cause  appears  before  me  still ; 
War  is  my  lot,  which  grief  and  anger  fllU 
And  thinking  but  of  her  some  rest  I  gain. 
Thus  from  one  bright  and  living  fountain  flows 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet  on  which  I  feed ; 
One  hand  alone  can  harm  me  or  can  heal : 
And  thus  my  martyrdom  no  limit  knows, 
A  thousand  deaths  and  lives  each  day  I  feel. 
So  distant  are  the  paths  to  peace  which  lead.  MACGEEccr. 

*Tis  now  the  hour  when  midnight  silence  reigns 
0*er  earth  and  sea,  and  whispering  Zephyr  dies 
Within  his  rocky  cell ;  and  Morpheus  chains 
Each  beast  that  roams  the  wood,  and  bird  that  wings  the 
skies. 
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More  blest  those  rangers  of  the  earth  and  air. 

Whom  night  awhile  relieves  from  toil  and  pain ; 

Gondemn*d  to  tears  and  sighs,  and  wasting  care, 

To  me  the  circling  smi  descends  in  vain ! 

Ah  me  !  that  mingling  mberies  and  joys. 

Too  near  allied,  from  one  sad  fomitain  flow ! 

The  magic  hand  that  comforts  and  annoys 

Can  hope,  and  feU  despair,  and  life,  and  death  bestow  ! 

Too  great  the  bliss  to  find  in  death  relief: 

Fate  has  not  yet  filled  up  the  measm'e  of  my  grief. 

W00DH0US£LEE. 

SONNET  CXXXIL 

€hm€  H  ctmdido  pU  per  V  erba  freica. 

HSR  WALK,    LOOKS,    WORDS,    AND  AIR. 

As  o*er  the  fresh  grass  her  fair  form  its  sweet 
And  graceful  passage  makes  at  evening  hours, 
Seems  as  around  the  newly-wakening  Sowers 
Found  virtue  issue  from  her  delicate  feet 
Love,  which  in  true  hearts  only  has  his  seat. 
Nor  elsewhere  deigns  to  prove  his  certain  powers. 
So  warm  a  pleasure  from  her  bright  eyes  showers, 
No  other  bliss  I  ask,  no  better  meat. 
And  with  her  soft  look  and  light  step  agree 
Her  mild  and  modest,  never  eager  air, 
And  sweetest  words  in  constant  union  rare. 
From  these  four  sparks— nor  only  these  we  see — 
Springs  the  great  fire  wherein  I  live  and  bum, 
Which  makes  me  from  the  sun  as  night-birds  turn. 

Macoregob. 

SONNET  CXXXIII. 

^  iofom  Mtatofermo  alia  Bpdunea, 

TO  on  WHO  DBSUIRD  LATIN  VBR8S  OF  HIX. 

Smx  had  I  80joum*d  in  that  Delphic  cave 
Where  young  Apollo  prophet  first  became, 
Verona,  Mantua  were  not  sole  in  fame. 
Bat  Florence,  too,  her  poet  now  might  have : 
But  since  the  waters  of  that  spring  no  more 
Enrich  n^  land,  needs  must  that  I  pursue 
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Some  other  planet,  laid,  with  sicide  aeii; 

Beap  from  my  field  of  stioks  and  thntms  Us  ctoe. 

Dried  is  the  olive :  el8e\diere  tom^d  tiie  atseaiiB 

Whose  source  from  famed  Pttmans  -was  desmrod, ' 

Whereby  of  yore  it  throne  in  best  esteem. 

Me  fortune  thus,  or  fault  perchaaee,  depriTed 

Of  all  good  fruit— unless  eternal  Jeve 

Shower  on  my  head  some  iBaoar  from  abonn.   VAroaaaw 


SONNET  CXXXIV. 

Quando  Amor  i  beg/U  ocehi  a  terra  « 


If  Love  her  beauteous  eyes  to  eaxth  tndioe. 

And  all  her  soul  concentring  in  a  sigh. 

Then  breathe  it  in  her  voice  of  melody, 

Floating  clear,  soft,  angelical,  drvine ; 

My  heart,  forth-stolen  so  gently,  I  Tesign, 

And,  all  my  hopes  and  wishes  changed,  I  eiy, — 

'*  Oh,  may  my  last  breath  pass  thus  blissftdly. 

If  Heaven  so  sweet  a  dea^  for  me  design  !*' 

But  the  rapt  sense,  by  such  endnmtment  bounly 

And  the  strong  will,  tiius  listening  to  possess 

Heaven's  joys  on  earth,  my  spiiifs  flight  ddsy. 

And  thus  I  live ;  and  dms  drawn  out  and  wonmd 

Is  my  life's  thread,  in  dreamy  blessedness. 

By  this  sole  syren  from  the  realms  of  di^.  IhaoB. 

Hbb  bright  and  love-lit  eyes  on  earth  she  bends— 
Concentres  her  rich  breath  in  one  full  sigh — 
A  brief  pause — a  fond  hush — her* voice  on  high. 
Clear,  soft,  angelical,  divine,  ascends. 
Such  rapine  sweet  through  all  my  heart  extends. 
New  thoughts  and  wishes  so  within  me  vie. 
Perforce  I  say, — '*  Thus  be  it  mine  to  die. 
If  Heaven  to  me  so  fair  a  doom  intends !  ** 
But,  ah !  those  sounds  whose  sweetness  laps  my  aensc. 
The  strong  desire  of  more  that  in  me  yearns. 
Restrain  my  spirit  in  its  parting  hence. 
Thus  at  her  will  I  live ;  thus  winds  and  turns 
The  yam  of  life  which  to  my  lot  is  given. 
Earth's  single  siren,  sent  to  us  from  heaven.     MAOGSaeoa 
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BONNET  CXXXV. 

Amor  fid  manda^uddokepenten.  * 

Ura  WILL  TJOL  mi  BIFOBX  "HOTB. 

LoYE  to  my  mind  recalling  that  sweet  thou^t. 
The  ancient  confidant  our  lives  between. 
Well  comforts  me,  and  sajs  I  ne^er  have  been 
So  near  as  now  to  what  I  hoped  and  sought. 
I,  who  at  times  with  dangerous  falsehood  fraught, 
At  times  with  partial  truth,  his  words  have  seen, 
Live  in  suspense,  still  missing  the  just  mean, 
Twizt  yea  and  nay  a  constant  battle  fought. 
Meanwhile  the  years  pass  on :  and  I  behold 
In  my  true  glass  the  adverse  time  draw  near 
Her  promise  and  my  hope  which  limits  hei^. 
So  let  it  be :  alone  X  grow  not  old ; 
Changes  not  e'en  with  age  my  loving  troth  ; 
My  fear  is  this — the  short  life  left  us  both.       MAoaaaoaB. 


SONNET  CXXXVL 

iHm  cT  m^  voffo  pauier,  eftr  »e  denia, 

ma  TOHOUB  IB  TSED  BT  KZCI8S  OT  PASBIOir. 

Such  vain  thought  as  wonted  to  mislead  me 
In  desert  hope,  by  well-assured  moan, 
Makes  me  from  company  to  live  alone, 
In  following  her  whom  reason  bids  me  flee. 
She  fleeth  as  fast  by  gentle  cruelty ; 
And  after  her  my  heart  would  fain  be  gone. 
But  armed  sighs  my  way  do  stop  anon, 
Twixt  hope  and  dread  locking  my  liberty ; 
Yet  as  I  g^ess,  imder  disdainful  brow 
One  beam  of  ruth  is  in  her  cloudy  look : 
Which  comforteth  the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  shook : 
And  therewithal  bolded  I  seek  the  way  how 
To  utter  the  smart  I  suffer  within ; 
But  such  it  is,  I  not  how  to  begin.  Wtaxz 

Full  of  a  tender  thought,  whidi  severs  me 
From  all  my  kind,  a  lonely  musing  thing. 
From  my  breast's  solitude  I  somedmes  spring,] 
Still  seeking  her  whom  most  I  ought  to  flee ; 
And  see  her  pass  though  soft,  so  adverse  she. 
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That  my  soul  spreads  for  flight  a  trembling  wing: 
Of  armM  sighs  such  legions  does  she  bring, 
The  fur  antagonist  of  Liove  and  me. 
Yet  from  beneath  that  dark  disdainful  brow. 
Or  much  I  err,  one  beam  of  pity  flows, 
Soothing  with  partial  warmth  my  hearths  distress : 
Again  my  bosom  feels  its  wonted  glow ! 
But  when  my  simple  hope  I  would  disclose. 
My  o*er-fraught  faltering  tongue  the  crowded  thoughts  op- 
press. WlUXCHAM. 


SONNET  CXXXVIL 

PiA  volU  gUk  dal  bd  $emlnanU  wbummo* 

LOYB  UlTMAXS  HIS  BlflOLUnoiT. 

Oft  as  her  angel  face  compassion  wore, 
With  tears  whose  eloquence  scarce  fails  to  move. 
With  bland  and  courteous  speech,  I  boldly  strove 
To  soothe  my  foe,  and  in  meek  guise  implore : 
But  soon  her  eyes  inspire  vain  hopes  no  more ; 
For  all  my  fortune,  all  my  fate  in  love, 
My  life,  my  death,  the  good,  the  ills  I  prove. 
To  her  are  trusted  by  one  sovereign  power. 
Hence  *ti8,  whenever  my  lips  would  silence  break. 
Scarce  can  I  hear  the  accents  which  I  vent. 
By  passion  rendered  spiritless  and  weak. 
Ah !  now  I  find  that  fondness  to  excess 
Fetters  the  tongue,  and  overpowers  intent : 
Faint  is  the  flame  that  language  can  express !  Nott. 

Oft  have  I  meant  my  passion  to  declare. 
When  fancy  read  compliance  in  her  eyes ; 
And  oft  with  courteous  speech,  with  love-lorn  sighs. 
Have  wish*d  to  soften  my  obdurate  fair : 
But  let  that  face  one  look  of  anger  wear. 
The  intention  fades ;  for  all  that  fate  supplies. 
Or  good,  or  ill,  all,  all  that  I  can  prize. 
My  life,  my  death,  Love  trusts  to  her  dear  care. 
E*en  I  can  scarcely  hear  my  amorous  moan. 
So  much  my  voice  by  passion  is  confined ; 
^o  faint,  so  timid  are  my  accents  grown ! 
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All !  now  the  force  of  love  I  plainly  see ; 

What  can  the  tongue,  or  what  the  impassion*d  mind  ? 

He  that  could  speak  his  love,  ne*er  loved  like  me. 

Anox.  1777. 


SONNET  CXXXVin. 

Giunlo  nC  ha  Avwrfra  heUe  e  crude  hraccia. 

H£  CA550T  EHB  HSB  CBVILXT,  HOR  SHE  HIS  HOPK. 

Mb  Love  has  left  in  fair  cold  arms  to  lie, 
Which  kill  me  wrongfully :  if  I  complain,    * 
My  martyrdom  is  doubled,  worse  my  pain : 
Better  in  silence  love,  and  loving  die ! 
For  she  the  frozen  Bhme  with  burning  eye 
Can  melt  at  will,  the  hard  rock  break  in  twain , 
So  equal  to  her  beauty  her  disdain 
That  others'  pleasure  wakes  her  angry  sigh. 
A  breathing  moving  marble  all  the  rest, 
Of  veiy  adamant  is  made  her  heart, 
So  hard,  to  move  it  baffles  all  my  art 
Despite  her  lowering  brow  and  haughty  breast. 
One  thing  she  cannot,  my  fond  heart  deter 
From  tender  hopes  and  passionate  sighs  for  her. 

Macgbegob. 


SONNET  CXXXIX. 

0  Ifwidiu,  nemiea  di  virtuie, 
zjnrr  hat  distubb,  but  oaithot  dbstbot  hjs  hope. 

O  DEADLY  Envy,  virtue's  constant  foe, 
With  good  and  lovely  eager  to  contest ! 
Stealthily,  by  what  way,  in  that  fair  breast 
Hast  entrance  found  ?  by  what  arts  changed  it  so  ? 
Thence  by  the  roots  my  weal  hast  thou  uptom. 
Too  blest  in  love  hast  shown  me  to  that  tail 
Who  welcomed  once  my  chaste  and  humble  prayer. 
But  seems  to  treat  me  now  with  hate  and  scorn. 
But  though  you  may  by  acts  severe  and  ill 
Sigh  at  my  good  and  smile  at  my  distress, 
Tou  cannot  change  for  me  a  single  thought. 
Mot  though  a  thousand  times  each  day  she  kill 
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Can  I  or  hope  in  her  or  loTe  her  lcss» 

For  though  ^e  scare.  Love  oonfidence  has  tao^iAL 


SONNET  CXL. 

Mira/indo  *l  id  di  hegli  oeehi  iereno. 

TBI  SWnrS  ARD  BmWBB  OW  LOTS. 

Makxikg  of  those  bright  eyes  the  sun  serene 
Where  reigneth  Love,  who  mine  obscures  and  grieves, 
Mj  hopeless  heart  the  weaiy  spirit  leaves 
Once  more  to  gain  its  paradise  terrene; 
Then,  finding  full  of  bitter-sweet  the  scene. 
And  in  the  world  how  vast  the  web  it  weaves, 
A  secret  sigh  for  baffled  love  it  hesnres. 
Whose  spurs  so  sharp,  whose  eurb  so  hard  hare  been. 
By  these  two  contrary  and  mix'd  extremes. 
With  frozen  or  with  iery  wishes  fiian^t, 
To  stand  *tween  misery  and  bhss  she  seems : 
Seldom  in  glad  and  oft  in  gloomy  thought, 
But  mostly  contrite  for  its  bold  emprise. 
For  of  like  seed  like  fruit  must  ever  rise ! 


SONNET  CXLI. 

Fera  tldla  (te  H  mdo  kafona  in  not). 
TO  ran  roB  hbk  is  BBm&  this  to  shjot  happdikbs  witb  abt  mub. 

Ill-omen'd  was  that  starts  malignant  gleam 
That  ruled  my  hapless  birth ;  and  dim  the  mom 
That  darted  on  my  inhnt  eyes  the  beam ; 
And  harsh  the  wail,  that  told  a  man  was  bom ; 
And  hard  the  sterile  earth,  whidi  first  was  worn 
Beneath  my  infant  feet ;  but  harder  fer. 
And  harsher  still,  the  tyrant  maid,  whose  seom^ 
In  league  with  savage  Ijove,  inflamed  the  war 
Of  all  my  passions. — ^Love  hunself  mora  tame. 
With  pity  soothes  my  ills ;  vrhile  that  oold  haart^ 
Insensible  to  the  devouring  flame 
Which  wastes  my  vitals,  triumj^s  in  my  smart. 
One  thought  is  comfort — that  her  scorn  to  bear. 
Excels  e*en  prosperous  love,  with  otho-  earthly  fair. 

WOO0BOO8KLIS. 
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An  evil  star  nsher^d  my  natal  mom 
(K  heaTen  have  o'er  us  power,  as  some  have  sidd), 
Hard  was  the  cradle  iidiere  I  lay  when  born, 
And  hard  the  earth  where  first  mj  young  feet  pli^'d ; 
Crael  the  lady  who,  with  eyes  of  scorn 
And  fatal  bow,  whose  mark  I  still  was  made, 
Dealt  me  the  wound,  O  Love,  whidi  since  I  mourn 
Whose  cure  thou  only,  with  those  arms,  canst  aid. 
But,  ah  !  to  thee  my  torments  pleasure  bring  : 
She,  too,  severer  would  have  wished  the  blow, 
A  spear-head  thrust,  and  not  an  arrow-sting. 
One  comfort  rests — better  to  suffer  so 
For  her,  than  others  to  enjoy :  and  I, 
Sworn  on  thy  golden  dart,  on  this  for  death  rely. 

_  Maogbeoob. 

SONNET  CXULI- 

Quaitdo  mi  vtme  immoam  U  iewipo  e  *l  loco, 

MaOOLLEOnOKB  or  MkSLY  LOVI. 

The  time  and  scene  where  I  a  slave  became 
When  I  remember,  and  the  knot  so  dear 
Which  Love*s  own  hand  so  firmly  fastened  here. 
Which  made  my  bitter  sweet,  my  grief  a  game ; 
My  heart,  with  fuel  stored,  is,  as  a  flame 
Of  those  soft  sighs  familiar  to  mine  ear, 
So  lit  within,  its  very  sufferings  Cheer; 
On  these  I  live,  and  other  aid  disclidm. 
That  sun,  alone  which  beameth  for  my  sight, 
With  his  strong  rays  my  ruin*d  bosom  bums 
Now  in  the  eve  of  life  as  in  its  prime. 
And  firom  afeur  so  gives  me  warmth  and  lig^t, 
Fresh  and  entire,  at  every  hour,  returns 
On  memory  the  knot»  the  scene,  the  time.         Macobeoob 


SONNET  CXLIir. 

Par  UMBO  %  botehi  inoipiU  e  ttUuggi. 

Km  nnnoMQ  om  bu,  hs  vAans  iSAmLia  iai>  umm  tumtor  tbb 

ruBMr  or  AtBDwrng, 


Thbouoh  woods  inhospitable,  wild,  I  rove, 
Whece  armed  travellers  bend  their  fearful  way  ; 

M  d 
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Nor  danger  dread,  save  from  that  sun  of  love. 

Bright  sun !  which  darts  a  soul-enflaming  ray. 

Of  her  I  sing,  all-thoughtless  as  I  stray, 

Whose  sweet  idea  strong  as  heaven's  shall  prove: 

And  oft  methinks  these  pines,  these  beeches,  move 

Like  nymphs ;  'mid  which  fond  fancy  sees  her  play 

I  seem  to  hear  her,  when  the  whispering  gale 

Steals  through  some  thick- wove  branch,  when  sings  a  biid 

When  purls  the  stream  along  yon  verdant  vale. 

How  grateful  might  this  darksome  wood  appear. 

Where  horror  reigns,  where  scarce  a  sound  is  heard; 

But,  ah !  *tis  far  from  all  my  heart  holds  deer.  Akos.  1777. 

Amid  the  wild  wood's  lone  and  difficult  i^ays. 
Where  travel  at  great  risk  e'en  men  in  arms, 
I  pass  secure — for  only  me  alarms 
That  sun,  which  darts  of  living  love  the  rays — 
Singing  fond  thoughts  in  simple  lays  to  her 
Whom  time  and  space  so  little  hide  from  me ; 
E*en  here  her  form,  nor  hers  alone,  I  see. 
But  maids  and  matrons  in  each  beech  and  fir : 
Methinks  I  hear  her  when  the  bird's  soft  moan. 
The  sighing  leaves  I  hear,  or  through  the  dell 
Where  its  bright  lapse  some  murmuring  rill  pui-sues . 
Barely  of  shadowing  wood  the  silence  lone. 
The  solitaiy  horror  pleased  so  well. 
Except  that  of  my  sun  too  much  I  lose.  MacoBXOoa 


SONNET  CXLIV. 

Mitte  pi€igge  in  un  giomo  e  miUe  rivL 
TO  Bi  nia  Hn  aiooMpmRBU  Hm  vob  all  ths  pieilb  or  m  wat. 

LovB,  who  his  votary  wings  in  heart  and  feet. 
To  the  third  heaven  that  lightly  he  may  soar. 
In  one  short  day  has  manv  a  stream  and  shore 
Given  to  me,  in  famed  Ardennes,  to  meet' 
Unarmed  and  single  to  have  pass'd  is  sweet 
Where  war  in  earnest  strikes,  nor  tells  before — 
A  helmless,  sail-less  ship  'mid  ocean's  roar — 
My  breast  with  dark  and  fearful  thoughts  replete ; 
But  reach'd  my  dangerous  journey's  far  extreme, 
Bemembering  whence  I  came,  and  with  whose  wings. 
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From  too  great  courage  conscious  terror  springs. 

But  this  fair  country  and  beloved  stream 

With  smiling  welcome  reassures  my  heart, 

Where  dwells  its  sole  light  ready  to  depart.      MACGnEGOB. 


.'SONNET  CXLV. 

Amor  m»  ^prwut  in  im  Umpo  ed  affrtna, 

BS  HBAB8  THS  TOIOB  OV  BBA80V,   BUT  CANIVOT  OBEY. 

Lots  in  one  instant  spurs  me  and  restrains, 
Assures  and  frightens,  freezes  me  and  bums, 
Smiles  now  and  scowls,  now  summons  me  and  spunis, 
In  hope  now  holds  me,  plunges  now  in  pains : 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  weary  heart  he  hurls. 
Until  fond  passion  loses  quite  the  path, 
And  highest  pleasure  seems  to  stir  but  wrath — 
My  harass'd  mind  on  such  strange  errors  feeds ! 
A  friendly  thought  there  points  die  proper  track, 
Not  of  such  grief  as  from  the  full  eye  breaks, 
To  go  where  soon  it  hopes  to  be  at  ease, 
But,  as  if  greater  power  thence  tum'd  it  back, 
Despite  itself,  another  way  it  takes, 
And  to  its  own  slow  death  and  mine  agrees.     Macgregur. 


SONNET  CXLVI. 

Geri,  quando  talw  tneco  i  adira. 

EB  APFBAOfl  HXB  BT  HI71CILITT,  AHD  BXH0RT8  A  VBIBBD  TO  DO  LIKBWISK. 

Wbsn  my  sweet  foe,  so  haughty  oft  and  high. 
Moved  my  brief  ire  no  more  my  sight  can  thole. 
One  comfort  is  vouchsafed  me  lest  I  die. 
Through  whose  sole  strength  survives  my  harassed  soul ; 
Wherever  her  eyes — all  light  which  would  deny 
To  my  sad  life— in  scorn  or  anger  roll, 
3Iine  with  such  true  humility  reply, 
Soon  their  meek  glances  all  her  rage  control. 
Were  it  not  so,  methinks  I  less  could  brook 
To  gaase  on  hers  than  on  Medusa^s  mien, 
^Vllich  tum'd  to  marble  all  who  met  her  look. 
My  friend,  act  thus  with  thine,  for  closed  I  ween 
All  other  aid,  and  nothing  flight  avails 
Against  the  wings  on  which  our  master  sidls.    Macgbegov:. 
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SONKET  CXLVII. 

Po,  htn  puo*  tupartartene  la  teona, 

TO  THl  BSWMR  PO^    OS  qjanSSQ  LAUKA. 

Thou  Po  to  distant  realms  this  frame  mayst  betr^ 
On  thy  all-powerful,  thy  impetuous  tide ; 
But  the  free  spirit  that  -within  doth  bide 
Nor  for  thy  roi^t,  nor  any  mig^t  doth  care : 
Not  vaiying  here  its  course,  nor  shifting  there. 
Upon  the  favouring  gale  it  joys  to  glide ; 
Plying  its  wings  toward  the  laureFs  pride. 
In  spite  of  sails  or  oars,  of  sea  or  air. 
Monarch  of  floods,  magnificent  and  strong. 
That  meet*st  the  sun  as  he  leads  on  the  day. 
But  in  the  west  dost  quit  a  iairer  light  ; 
Thy  curvM  course  this  body  wafts  along ; 
My  spirit  on  Love  s  pinions  speeds  its  way. 
And  to  its  darling  home  directs  its  flight  I  Noa 

Po,  thou  upon  thy  strong  and  rapid  tide] 
This  frame  corporeal  mayst  onward  bear : 
But  a  free  spirit  is  concealM  there. 
Which  nor  diy  power  nor  any  power  can  guide. 
That  spirit,  light  on  breeze  anspicioiis  booy'd. 
With  course  unvaiying  backward  cleaves  the  air — 
Nor  wave,  nor  wind,  nor  sail,  nor  oar  its  care — 
And  plies  its  wings,  and  seeks  the  laurel's  pride. 
Tis  Uiine,  proud  king  of  rivers,  eastward  bome 
To  meet  the  sun,  as  he  leads  on  the  day  ; 
And  from  a  bri^ter  west  *tis  thine  to  turn : 
Thy  horned  flood  these  passive  limbs  obey — 
But,  uncontrolled,  to  its  sweet  sojourn 
On  Love's  untiring  plumes  my  spuit  speeds  its  way. 

SONNET  CXLYin. 

Amorfira  f  eihe  %ma  kggiadra  r«C& 
Hs  00MPASI8  anuBur  fo  a  bold  oavms  a  ▲  ox. 

Love  *mid  the  grass  beneath  a  ianrel  gicen  ■ 
The  plant  divine  which  long  my  flame  ht^  M, 
Whose  shade  for  me  less  bright  than  sad  is 

cmming  net  of  gold  and  pearls  had  spread : 
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Its  bait  the  seed  he  sows  and  reaps,  I  ween 

Bitter  and  sweet,  which  I  desire,  yet  dread : 

Gentle  and  soft  his  oall,  as  ne*er  has  been 

Since  first  on  Adam*s  eyes  the  day  was  shed: 

And  the  bright  light  which  disenthrones  the  sun 

Was  flashing  round,  and  in  her  hand,  more  fair 

Than  snow  or  irory,  was  the  master  rope. 

So  fell  I  in  the  snare ;  their  slave  so  won 

Her  speech  angelical  and  winning  mr. 

Pleasure,  and  fond  desire,  and  sanguine  hape«  Macobsoob. 

SONNET  CXLIX. 

AfMT  che  ^neende  'I  cor  iff  ardente  zdo. 

Um  AHD  JSAL0V8T. 

Tis  Love's  caprice  to  freeze  the  bosom  now 
With  bolts  of  ice,  with  shafts  of  flame  now  bum ; 
And  which  his  lighter  pang,  I  scarce  discern — 
Or  hope  or  fear,  or  whelming  fire  or  snow. 
In  heat  I  shiver,  and  in  cold  I  glow. 
Now  thrill*d  with  love,  with  jealousy  now  torn : 
As  if  her  thin  robe  by  a  rival  worn. 
Or  veil,  had  screen*d  him  from  my  vengeful  blow. 
But  more  'tis  mine  to  bum  by  night,  by  day ; 
And  how  I  love  the  death  by  ^^eh  I  die. 
Nor  thought  can  grasp,  nor  tongue  of  bard  can  sing: 
Not  so  my  freezing  ^e — ^impartially 
She  shines  to  all ;  and  who  would  speed  his  way 
To  that  high  beam,  in  vain  expands  his  fluttering  wing. 

WiUKeHiiCi 

LovK  with  hot  zeal  now  bums  the  heart  within. 
Now  holds  it  feiter*d  with  a  frozen  fear, 
Leaving  it  doubtful  to  our  judgment  here 
If  hope  or  dread,  if  flame  or  frost,  shall  win. 
In  June  I  shiver,  bum  December  in. 
Full  of  desires,  from  jealousy  ne'er  clear ; 
£*en  as  a  lady  who  her  loving  fee 
Hides  'neath  a  little  veil  of  texture  thin. 
Of  the  two  ills  the  first  is  all  mine  own, 
By  day,  by  night  to  bum  ;  how  sweet  that  pain 
I>wells  not  in  tlioiii^  nor  ever  poet  stngs : 
Not  so  the  other,  my  fiur  flame,  is  shown; 
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She  levels  all :  who  hopes  the  crest  to  gain 

Of  that  proud  light  expands  in  vain  his  wings.  MAGOBseoi. 


SONNET  CL. 

Se  *l  dolce  tguardo  di  costei  m*  ancide. 

BE  IS  CONTIHUALLT  15  FBAE  OF  DIAPLKASISO   HZE. 

If  thus  the  dear  glance  of  my  lady  slay, 
On  her  sweet  sprightly  speech  if  dangers  wait. 
If  o'er  me  Love  usuxp  a  power  so  great. 
Oil  as  she  speaks,  or  when  her  sun-smiles  play ; 
Alas  I  what  were  it  if  she  put  away, 
Or  for  my  fault,  or  hy  my  luckless  fate. 
Her  eyes  from  pity,  and  to  death's  full  hate. 
Which  now  she  keeps  aloof,  should  then  betray. 
Thus  if  at  heart  wiUi  terror  I  am  cold, 
When  o'er  her  fair  face  doubtful  shadows  spring. 
The  feeling  has  its  source  in  sufferings  old. 
Woman  by  nature  is  a  fickle  thing, 
And  female  hearts — time  makes  the  proverb  sure — 
Can  never  long  one  state  of  love  endure.  Macgreoob. 

If  the  soft  glance,  the  speech,  both  kind  and  wise. 
Of  that  beloved  one  can  wound  me  so. 
And  if,  whene'er  she  lets  her  accents  flow. 
Or  even  smiles.  Love  gains  such  victories ; 
Alas !  what  should  I  do,  were  those  dear  eves. 
Which  now  secure  my  life  through  weal  and  woe. 
From  fault  of  mise,  or  evil  fortune,  slow 
To  shed  on  me  their  light  in  pity's  guise  ? 
And  if  my  trembling  spirit  groweth  cold 
Whene'er  I  see  change  to  her  aspect  spring, 
This  fear  is  only  bom  of  trials  old ; 
(Woman  by  nature  is  a  fickle  thing,) 
And  hence  I  know  her  heart  hath  power  to  hold 
But  a  brief  space  Love's  sweet  imagining !       Wbottkslet. 

SONNET  CLL 

AmoTf  Naiura,  e  la  hdC  alma  %miU. 

DURIKO  A  SBUOUB  ILUnBaS  OF  LAURA. 

Love,  Nature,  Laura's  gentle  self  combines. 
She  where  each  lofty  virtue  dwells  and  raigns. 
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Against  my  peace :  To  pierce  with  mortal  pains 
Love  toils— snch  ever  are  his  stem  designs. 
Nature  by  bonds  so  slight  to  earth  confines 
Her  slender  form,  a  breath  may  break  its  chains ; 
And  she,  so  much  her  heart  the  world  disdains. 
Longer  to  tread  life's  wearying  round  repines. 
Hence  sdll  in  her  sweet  frame  we  view  decay 
All  that  to  earth  can  joy  and  radiance  lend, 
Or  serve  as  mirror  to  this  laggard  age ; 
And  Death's  dread  purpose  should  not  Pity  stay. 
Too  well  I  see  where  all  those  hopes  must  end, 
With  which  I  fondly  soothed  my  lingering  pilgrimage. 

Wranghau. 

Love,  Nature,  and  that  gentle  soul  as  bright, 
Where  eveiy  lofty  virtue  dwells  and  reigns, 
Are  sworn  against  my  peace.    As  wont,  Love  strains 
His  every  power  that  I  may  perish  quite. 
Nature  her  delicate  form  by  bonds  so  slight 
Holds  in  existence,  that  no  help  sustains ; 
She  is  so  modest  that  she  now  disdains 
Longer  to  brook  this  vile  life's  painful  fight. 
Thus  fades  and  fails  the  spirit  day  by  day, 
Which  on  those  dear  and  lovely  limbs  should  wait, 
Oar  mirror  of  true  grace  which  wont  to  give  : 
And  soon,  if  Mercy  turn  not  Death  away, 
Alas !  too  well  I  see  in  what  sad  state 
Are  those  vain  hopes  wherein  I  loved  to  live.   Macobegok. 


SONNET  CLIL 

Qinula  Femce  ddP  aurata  piuma. 
■■  ooxPABifl  an  TO  the  ph<iniz. 

This  wondrous  Phoenix  with  the  golden  plumes 
Forms  without  art  so  rare  a  ring  to  deck 
That  beautiful  and  soft  and  snowy  neck, 
That  erery  heart  it  melts,  and  mine  consumes : 
Forma,  too,  a  natural  diadem  which  lights 
The  air  around,  whence  Love  with  silent  steel 
BniVB  liquid  subtle  fire,  which  still  I  feel 
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Fierce  burning  me  though  sharpest  winter  bites ; 

Bordered,  with  azure,  a  rich  purple  vest. 

Sprinkled  with  rosea,  yeils  her  shoulders  fair : 

B^e  garment  hers,  as  graee  unique,  alone ! 

Fame,  in  the  opulent  and  odorous  breast 

Of  Arab  mountains,  buries  her  sole  lair. 

Who  in  our  heaven  so  high  a  pitch  has  flown.  MacaRBOOS. 


SONNET  CLin. 

Se  VirgiUo  ed  Omero  antesiin  vigto, 

THB  XO0T  ViJIOUS  POSTS  OF  ARTIQUITT  WOULD  HATS  SU9«  HSB   OSLT, 

HAD  THBT  8EBH  HBK. 

Had  tuneful  Maro  seen,  and  Homer  old, 
The  living  sim  which  here  mine  eyes  behold. 
The  best  powers  they  had  joined  of  either  lyre. 
Sweetness  and  strength,  that  fame  she  might  acquire; 
Unsung  had  been,  with  vex*d  £neas,  then 
Achilles  and  Ulysses,  godlike  men. 
And  for  nigh  sixty  years  who  ruled  so  well 
The  world ;  and  who  befcHre  ^gysthus  fell ; 
Nay,  that  old  flower  of  virtues  and  of  armsi 
As  this  new  flower  of  chastity  and  charms, 
A  rival  star,  had  scarce  such  radiance  flung. 
In  rugged  verse  him  honour*d  Ennius  simg. 
I  her  in  mine.     Grant,  Heaven !  on  my  poor  lays 
She  irown  not,  nor  disdain  my  humble  praise.  Axes. 


SONNET  CLIV. 

Giuwto  AUmtmdro  aflg/— uw  tomfto. 

HB  FBARS  THAT  HI  H  DTOAPABU  OV  VOMmilJr  CUBBATim  HSB. 

The  son  of  Philip,  when  he  saw  liie  too^ 
Of  fierce  Achilles,  with  a  sigh,  thus  said : 
'*  0  happy,  whose  achievements  erst  found  soom 
From  ^at  illustrious  trumpet  to  be  spread 
0*er  earth  for  ever !  **— But,  beyond  the  gloooa 
Of  deep  Oblivion  shall  that  loveliest  m^. 
Whose  like  to  view  seems  not  of  earthly  doon. 
By  my  imperfect  aecenls  be  conveyed  7 
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Her  of  the  Homeric,  the  Orphean  Ljre, 

Most  worthy,  or  that  shepherd,  Mantua^s  pride, 

To  he  the  theme  of  their  immortal  lays ; 

Her  stars  and  impropitious  fate  denied 

This  palm  : — and  me  hade  to  such  height  aspire, 

Who,  haply,  dim  her  glories  hy  my  praise.     Cafel  Lofvt. 

When  Alexander  at  the  famons  tomh 
Of  fierce  Achilles  stood,  the  amhitioos  sigh 
Burst  from  his  hosom — '*  Fortunate !  on  whom 
Th*  eternal  hard  showered  honours  hright  and  high." 
But,  ah !  for  so  to  each  is  fix*d  his  doom. 
This  pure  fair  dove,  whose  like  hy  mortal  eye 
Was  never  seen,  what  poor  and  scanty  room 
For  her  great  praise  can  my  weak  verse  supply? 
Whom,  worthiest  Homer's  line  and  Orpheus*  song. 
Or  his  whom  reverent  Mantua  still  admires — 
Sole  and  sufficient  she  to  vrake  such  lyres ! 
An  adverse  star,  a  fate  here  only  wrong, 
Entrusts  to  one  who  worships  her  dear  name. 
Yet  haply  injures  hy  his  praise  her  flame.  Maoobboob. 


SONNET  CLV. 

Almo  ScH,  queUafronde  eh*  to  tola  amo, 

TO  TBS  tfUV,  WB08X  BRTtirO  HI»  LAUKl's  VWKLUKQ  FROM  BO  TIEW* 

O  BLESSED  Sun !  that  sole  sweet  leaf  I  love. 
First  loved  hy  thee,  in  its  fair  seat,  alone, 
Bloometh  without  a  peer,  since  from  above 
To  Adam  first  our  shining  ill  was  shown. 
Pause  we  to  look  on  her !    Although  to  stay 
Thy  course  I  pray  thee,  yet  thy  b€»uns  retire; 
Their  shades  the  mountains  fiing,  and  parting  day 
Parts  me  firom  all  I  most  on  earth  desire. 
The  shadows  from  yon  gentle  heights  that  fall. 
Where  sparkles  my  sweet  fire,  where  brightly  grew 
That  stately  laurel  from  a  sucker  small. 
Increasing,  as  I  speak,  hide  from  my  view 
The  beauteous  landscape  and  the  bless^  scene. 
Where  dwells  my  true  heart  with  its  only  queen. 

H^aBBOOB. 
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SONNET  CLVI. 

Pfuta  la  nave  mta  cUma  <f  cHio. 

XnrtfKR  THB  FIGUBS  Off  A  TSXFXST-TOSSBD  YBS8B1,  HE  DZSCKIBES   XUS  OWS 

BAD  BTATB. 

Mt  bark,  deep  laden  with  oblivion,  rides 
0*er  boisterous  waves,  throagh  winter's  midnight  glooni, 
Twixt  Scylla  and  Chaiybdis,  while,  in  room 
Of  pilot,  Love,  mine  enemy,  presides ; 
At  eveiy  oar  a  guilty  fancy  bides. 
Holding  at  nought  the  tempest  and  the  tomb  ; 
A  moist  eternal  wind  the  sails  consume. 
Of  sighs,  of  hopes,  and  of  desire  besides. 
A  shower  of  tears,  a  fog  of  chill  disdain 
Bathes  and  relaxes  the  o*er-wearied  cords. 
With  error  and  with  ignorance  entwined ; 
My  two  loved  lights  their  wonted  aid  restrain ; 
Reason  or  Art,  storm-quelUd,  no  help  affords, 
Nor  hope  remains  the  wish*d-for  port  to  find.  Chari.eicont. 

Mt  lethefreighted  bark  with  reckless  prore 
Cleaves  the  rough  sea  ^eath  wintry  midnight  skies. 
My  old  foe  at  the  helm  our  compass  eyes. 
With  Scylla  and  Charybdis  on  each  shore, 
A  prompt  and  daring  thought  at  every  oar. 
Which  equally  the  storm  and  death  defies. 
While  a  perpetual  humid  wind  of  sighs. 
Of  hopes,  and  of  desires,  its  light  sail  tore. 
Bathe  and  relax  its  worn  and  weary  shrouds 
(Which  ignorance  with  en*or  intertwines), 
Torrents  of  tears,  of  scorn  and  anger  clouds ; 
Hidden  the  twin  dear  lights  which  were  my  signs : 
Beason  and  Art  amid  the  waves  lie  dead. 
And  hope  of  gaining  port  is  almost  fled.  Macqeeoob. 


SONNET  CLVIL 

Una  eoMtUda  oerca  iopra  T  cr6a. 

TBI  VISIOH  or  THI  WAMM, 

Bkneath  a  laurel,  two  fair  streams  between. 
At  early  sunrise  of  the  opening  year, 
A  milk-white  fawn  upon  the  meadow  g^en, 
Of  gold  its  either  horn,  I  saw  appear ; 
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So  mild,  yet  so  majestic,  was  its  mien, 

I  lefty  to  follow,  all  my  labours  here. 

As  miners  afler  treasure,  in  the  keen 

Desire  of  new,  forget  the  old  to  fear. 

**  Liet  none  impede  " — so,  round  its  fair  neck,  run 

The  words  in  diamond  and  topaz  wiit — 

*•  My  lord  to  give  me  liberty  sees  fit" 

And  now  the  sun  his  noontide  height  had  won 

When  I,  with  weary  though  unsated  view. 

Fell  in  the  stream — and  so  my  vision  flew.       Macgbeoob. 

A  fork  I  saw  with  secret  awe,  nor  ken  I  what  it  warns ; 
Pore  as  the  snow,  a  gentle  doe  it  seem*d,  with  silver  horns : 
£rect  she  stood,  close  by  a  wood,  between  two  running 
streams ;  [dreams ! 

And  brightly  shone  the  morning  sun  upon  that  land  of 
The  pictured  hind  fancy  designed  glowing  with  love  and 
hope ;  [lope ; 

Graceful  she  stepped,  but  distant  kept,  like  the  timid  ante- 
Playful,  yet  coy,  with  secret  joy  her  image  filled  my  soul ; 
And  o*er  the  sense  soft  influence  of  sweet  oblivion  stole. 
Gold  I  beheld  and  emerald  on  the  collar  that  she  wore ; 
Words,  too — but  theirs  were  characters  of  legendaiy  lore  . 
**  Cflesar*s  decree  hath  made  me  free ;  and  through  his  so- 
lemn charge,  [large." 
Untouch'd  by  men  o'er  hill  and  glen  I  wander  here  at 
The  sun  had  now,  with  radiant  brow,  climb*d  his  meridian 

throne, 
Tet  still  mine  eye  untiringly  gazed  on  that  lovely  one. 
A  voice  was  heard— quick  disappear'd  my  dream — the  spell 

was  broken. 
Then  came  distress :  to  the  consciousness  of  life  I  had 
awoken.  Father  Prout. 

SONNET  CLVIII. 

Sieeome  eiema  vita  i  veder  Dio. 

AIL  HIS  HAPPIHISS  IS  IH  OAZIKO  UPOK  HER. 

As  life  eternal  is  with  God  to  be. 
No  void  left  craving,  there  of  all  possessed. 
So,  lady  mine,  to  be  with  you  makes  blest. 
This  brief  frail  span  of  mortal  life  to  nie. 
So  fair  as  now  ne*er  yet  was  mine  to  sec — 
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If  truth  from  eyes  to  heart  he  well 

Lovely  and  blessed  spirit  of  my  breast, 

Which  levels  all  high  hopes  and  wishes  free* 

Kor  would  I  more  demand  if  less  of  haste 

She  showed  to  part;  for  if,  as  legends  tell 

And  credence  find,  are  some  who  live  by  smell, 

On  water  some,  or  fire  who  touch  and  tsste. 

All,  things  which  neither  strength  nor  sweetness  give, 

Why  should  not  I  upon  your  dear  si^t  live  ?  Macghoob. 

SONNET  CLK. 

SHamo,  ilsnor,  a  veder  la  giana  notira, 

TO  L0V1»   OH  LAJSKA.  WJJtVJM   ABHOiHi 

Hebb  stand  we,  Love,  our  gloiy  to  behold — 
How,  paaong  Nature,  lovely,  high,  and  race ! 
Behold !  what  showers  of  sweetness  falling  there ! 
What  floods  of  light  by  heaven  to  earth  unroll'd ! 
How  shine  her  robes,  in  purple,  pearls,  and  gold. 
So  lidily  wrought,  with  skill  bey<Nid  compare ! 
How  glance  her  feet  !-r-her  beaming  eyes  how  fiur 
Through  the  dark  cloister  which  these  hills  enfold ! 
The  verdant  turf,  and  flowers  of  thousand  hues 
Beneath  yon  oak*s  old  canopy  of  state. 
Spring  round  her  feet  to  pay  their  amorous  duty. 
The  heavens,  in  joyful  reverence,  cannoi  choose 
But  li^t  up  all  Uieir  fires,  to  celebmte 
Her  praise,  whose  presence  charms  their  awful  beauty. 


Hbbb  tarry.  Love,  our  g^oiy  to  bdiold; 
Nought  in  creation  so  sublime  we  trace ; 
Ah !  see  what  sweetness  showers  upon  that  face. 
Heaven's  brightness  to  this  earth  those  eyes  unfold ! 
See,  with  what  magic  art,  pearls,  purple,  gold, 
That  form  trauscendant,  unexampled,  grace : 
Beneath  the  shadowing  hills  observe  her  pace, 
Her  glance  replete  with  elegance  untold ! 
The  verdant  turf,  and  flowers  of  eveir  hue. 
Clustering  beneath  yon  aged  holm-oak's  gloom, 
For  the  sweet  pressure  of  her  fair  feet  sue ; 
The  orbs  of  fire  that  stud  yon  beauteous  sky. 
Cheered  by  her  presence  and  her  smiles,  assume  ' 
Superior  lustre  and  serenity.  Nott. 
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SONNET  CIX 

P<ueo  la  w£kU  cT  «f»  «i  ftiobU  dbo* 

TO  gn  An>  HSA&  HIB  18  Hlfl  OBSAXIfT  SLU« 

I  FBSD  mj  imej  on  snch  noble  food. 
That  Joye  I  enyy  not  his  godlike  meal ; 
I  see  her— joy  invades  me  like  a  flood. 
And  lethe  of  all  other  bliss  I  feel ; 
I  hear  her — ^instantly  that  music  rare 
Bids  from  my  captive  heart  the  fond  sigh  flow ; 
Borne  by  the  hand  of  Love  I  know  not  where, 
A  double  pleasure  in  one  draught  I  know. 
Even  in  heaven  that  dear  voice  pleaseth  well, 
So  winning  are  its  words,  its  sound  so  sweet. 
None  can  conceive,  save  who  had  heard,  their  spell ; 
Thus,  in  the  same  small  space,  visibly,  meet 
All  charms  of  eye  and  ear  wherewith  our  race 
Art,  Genius,  Mature,  Heaven  have  join'd  to  grace. 

Maoobjmob. 

Such  noble  aliment  sustains  my  soul, 
That  Jove  I  envy  not  his  godlike  food ; 
I  gaze  on  her — and  feel  each  other  good 
Engulph'd  in  that  blest  draught  at  Lethe's  bowl : 
Her  every  word  I  in  my  heart  enrol. 
That  on  its  grief  it  stiu  may  constant  brood ; 
Prostrate  by  Love — my  doom  not  understood 
From  that  one  form,  I  feel  a  twin  control. 
My  spirit  drinks  the  music  of  her  voice, 
\Vliose  speaking  harmony  (to  heaven  so  dear) 
They  only  feel  who  in  its  tone  partake  : 
Again  within  her  face  my  eyes  rejoice. 
For  in  its  gentle  lineaments  appear 
What  Genius,  Nature,  Art,  and  Heaven  can  wake.  ' 

^^_^^^^  WOLLASTOK. 

SONNET  CLXI. 

L*  amra gmtU  eU rottermm  ipoggi. 
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APPmoAoras. 

The  eale,  that  o*er  yon  hills  flings  softer  blue, 
And  wakes  to  lUe  each  bud  that  gems  the  ^ade. 
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I  know;  its  breathings  such  impression  made. 
Wafting  me  fame,  but  wafting  sorrow  too : 
My  wearied  soul  to  soothe,  I  bid  adieu 
To  those  dear  Tuscan  haunts  I  first  sunrej  d ; 
And,  to  dispel  the  gloom  around  me  spread, 
I  seek  this  day  my  cheering  sun  to  view. 
Whose  sweet  attraction  is  so  strong,  so  great, 
That  Love  again  compels  me  to  its  light ; 
Then  he  so  dazzles  me,  that  vain  were  flight 
Not  arms  to  brave,  Vis  wings  to  *scape,  my  fate 
I  ask ;  but  by  those  beams  I  m  doom*d  to  die. 
When  distant  which  consume,  and  which  enflame  when 
nigh.  Norr. 

The  gentle  air,  which  brightens  each  green  hill. 
Wakening  the  flowers  that  paint  this  bowery  glade, 
I  recognise  it  by  its  soft  breath  still. 
My  sorrow  and  renown  which  long  has  made : 
Again  where  erst  my  sick  heart  shelter  sought, 
From  my  dear  native  Tuscan  air  I  flee : 
That  light  may  cheer  my  dark  and  troubled  thought, 
I  seek  my  sun,  and  hope  to-day  to  see. 
That  sun  so  great  and  genial  sweetness  brings. 
That  Love  compels  me  to  his  beams  agun. 
Which  then  so  dazzle  me  that  flight  is  vain : 
I  ask  for  my  escape  not  arms,  but  wings : 
Heaiien  by  this  light  condemns  me  sure  to  die. 
Which  from  afar  consumes,  and  bums  when  nigh. 

Macgbeoob. 


SONNET  CLXII. 

IHdiindivo  cangiando  il  vi$o  e  'Ipda, 

BIB  irOUHDS  CAH  Bl  BIALBB  OKLT  BT  PITT  OB  DBATH. 

I  ALTER  day  by  day  in  hair  and  mien. 
Yet  shun  not  the  old  dangerous  baits  and  dear. 
Nor  sever  from  the  laurel,  limed  and  green. 
Which  nor  the  scorching  sun,  nor  fierce  cold  sear. 
Dry  shall  the  sea,  the  sky  be  starless  seen, 
Ere  I  shall  cease  to  covet  and  to  fear 
Her  lovely  shadow,  and — ^which  ill  I  screen — 
To  like,  yet  loathe,  the  deep  wound  cherished  here : 
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For  never  hope  I  respite  from  my  pain, 
From  bones  and  nerves  and  flesh  till  1  am  free ; 
Unless  mine  enemy  some  pity  deign. 
Till  things  impossible  accomplish  d  be, 
None  but  herself  or  death  the  blow  can  heal 
TVhich  Love  from  her  bright  eyes  has  left  my  heart  to  feci. 

Macqkeguii. 


SONNET  CLXni. 

J2  awra  $erena  ekefra  vtrdifronde, 

TIOL   aZHTIJI  BBSKZS  (L*  AUBA)   KS0ALL8  TO  UDL  TUS  TUa  WBSK  EE 

rtsm  SAW  HXR. 

The  gentle  gale,  that  plays  my  face  around, 
Murmuring  sweet  mischief  through  the  verdant  grove, 
To  fond  remembrance  brings  the  time,  when  Love 
First  gave  his  deep,  although  delightful  wound ; 
Gave  me  to  view  Uiat  beauteous  face,  ne*er  found 
Veil'd,  as  disdain  or  jealousy  might  move ; 
To  view  her  locks  that  shone  bright  gold  above. 
Then  loose,  but  now  with  pearls  and  jewels  bound : 
Those  locks  she  sweetly  scatter'd  to  the  wind. 
And  then  coiled  up  again  so  gracefuUy, 
That  but  to  think  on  it  still  dirills  the  sense. 
These  Time  has  in  more  sober  bndds  confined ; 
And  bound  my  heart  with  such  a  powerful  tie, 
That  death  alone  can  disenge^e  it  thence.  Nuit. 

Thb  balmy  airs  that  from  yon  leafy  spray 
My  fever'd  brow  with  playfril  murmurs  greet, 
ICecall  to  my  fond  heart  the  fatal  day 
When  Love  his  first  wound  dealt,  so  deep  yet  sweet. 
And  gave  me  the  fair  face — ^in  scorn  away 
Since  tum'd,  or  hid  by  jealousy — to  meet ; 
The  locks,  which  peai'ls  and  gems  now  oft  array. 
Whose  shining  tints  with  finest  gold  compete, 
80  sweetly  on  the  wind  were  then  displayed, 
Or  gathered  in  with  such  a  graceful  art. 
Their  veiy  thought  with  passion  thrills  my  mind. 
Time  since  has  twined  them  in  more  sober  braid, 
And  with  a  snare  so  powerful  bound  my  heart, 
Death  from  its  fetters  only  can  unbind.  MAccREoofi. 

n 
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SONNET  CLXIV. 

HU  HAIB  AKB  BTS8. 

The  heavenlj  airs  from  yon  green  laurel  roMU, 
Where  Love  to  Phosbus  whilom  dealt  his  stroke. 
Where  on  my  neck  was  placed  so  sweet  a  yoke, 
That  freedom  thence  I  hope  not  to  behold. 
O'er  me  prevail,  as  o*er  that  Arab  old 
Medusa,  when  she  changed  him  to  an  oak; 
Nor  ever  can  the  fairy  knot  be  broke 
Whose  light  outshines  the  sun,  not  merely  gold ; 
I  mean  of  those  bright  locks  the  curled  snare 
Which  folds  and  fastens  with  so  sweet  a  grace 
My  soul,  whose  humbleness  defends  alone. 
Her  mere  shade  freezes  with  a  cold  despair 
My  heart,  and  tinges  with  pale  fear  my  face'; 
And  oh !  her  eyes  have  power  to  make  me  stone. 

HlCOBBfiOB. 


SONNET  CLXV. 

ma  fliABT  U18  YJMaa»  m  mam  hjob. 

The  pleasant  gale,  that  to  Ifbe  sun  unplaits 
And  spreads  the  gold  Love's  fingers  weave,  and  braid 
0*er  her  fine  eyes,  and  all  around  her  head. 
Fetters  my  heart,  the  wishful  si^  createB: 
No  nerve  but  thrills,  no  artery  bat  beate^ 
Approaching  my  fair  arbiter  with  dread. 
Who  in  her  doubtful  scale  hatk  afttimes  w«i|^'d 
Whether  or  death  or  life  an  me  awails ; 
Beholding,  too,  those  eyes  their  fires  display. 
And  on  those  shoulders  shine  such  wreaths  oC  hair. 
Whose  witching  tangles  my  poor  hMort  ensoace. 
But  how  this  marc's  wvougbt  I  canaot  sax ; 
For  twofold  radiance  doth  my  reason  blind. 
And  sweetness  to  excess  palls  and  o'erpofpna  mj  mind. 

NO0: 

The  soft  gale  to  tiM  warn  which  shaioes  and  spreailff 
The  gold  which  Love's  ofwn  hand  has  spim  aad  wnni^t 
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There,  with  her  bri^it  eyes  and  those  fairy  thiieaA^ 

Binds  my  poor  heart  and  sifts  each  idle  thouf^t 

My  Teins  of)  blood,  my  bones  of  marrow  fiul. 

Thrills  all  my  frame  when  I,  to  hear  or  gaee, 

Draw  near  to  her,  who  oft,  in  balance  frail. 

My  life  and  death  together  holds  and  weighs, 

And  see  those  love-fves  shine  wherein  I  bum. 

And,  as  its  snow  each  sweetest  shoulder  heaves. 

Flash  the  fiEur  tresses  right  and  left  by  tmn ; 

Verse  fails  to  paint  what  fan<nr  scarce  coneetres. 

From  two  such  lights  is  intdlest  distressed. 

And  by  such  sweetness  weary  and  oppressed.    MicenaGOiB. 


SONNET  CLXVL 

0  beBa  man,  d&e  mi  dUtHngi  *l  wre, 

TBS  STOLEV  OfCOTS. 

0  BEAUTEOUS  hand !  that  dost  my  heart  subdue. 
And  in  a  little  space  my  life  confine ; 
Hand  where  their  skill  and  utmost  efforts  join 
Nature  and  Heaven,  their  plastic  powers  to  show! 
Sweet  fingers,  seeming  pearls  of  orient  hue. 
To  my  wounds  only  cruel,  fingers  fine ! 
Love,  who  towards  me  kindness  doth  design. 
For  once  permits  ye  naked  to  our  view. 
Thou  glove  most  dear,  most  elegant  and  white. 
Encasing  ivoiy  tinted  with  the  rose ; 
More  precious  covering  ne*er  met  mortal  sidil 
Would  I  such  portion  of  thy  veil  had  gainu ! 
0  fleeting  gifts  which  fortune^s  hand  bestows  ! 
Tis  justice  to  restore  what  theft  alone  obtained.        NoTT. 

0  BEAUTEOUS  hand  !  which  robb'st  me  of  my  heart. 
And  boldest  all  my  life  in  little  space ; 
Hand  I  which  their  utmost  efifort  and  best  art 
Nature  and  Heaven  alike  have  joined  to  grace ; 
0  sister  pearls  of  orient  hue,  ye  fine 
And  fairy  fingers  I  to  my  wounds  alone 
Cruel  and  cold,  does  Love  awhile  incline 
In  my  behalf,  that  naked  ye  are  shown  ? 
0  glove  !  most  snowy,  delicate,  and  dear. 
Which  spotless  ivorv  and  fresh  roses  set, 

»  2 
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Where  can  on  earth  a  sweeter  spoil  be  met. 
Unless  her  fair  veil  thus  reward  us  here  ? 
Inconstancy  of  human  things !  the  theft 
Late  won  and  dearly  prized  too  soon  from  me  is  reft ! 

Maggbeoob 

SONNET  CLXVII. 

Non  pur  ^neZT  fma  htUa  iffiwda  wuuto. 

HB  BRUXITB  THB  OLOTB,   BBWAIUITO  THS  BTVICT   OF  BKB  BBAVTT. 

Not  of  one  dear  hand  only  I  complain. 
Which  hides  it,  to  my  loss,  again  from  view. 
But  its  fair  fellow  and  her  soft  arms  too 
Are  prompt  my  meek  and  passive  heart  to  pain. 
Love  spreads  a  thousand  toils,  nor  one  in  vain, 
Amid  the  many  charms,  bright,  pure,  and  new, 
That  so  her  high  and  heavenly  part  endue. 
No  style  can  equal  it,  no  mind  attain. 
That  starry  forehead  and  those  tranquil  eyes. 
The  fair  angelic  mouth,  where  pearl  and  rose 
Contrast  each  other,  whence  rich  music  flows. 
These  fill  the  gazer  with  a  fond  surprise. 
The  fine  head,  the  bright  tresses  which  defied 
The  sun  to  match  them  in  his  noonday  pride.  Macgsegob. 

SONNET  CLXVin. 

Mia  vaUftra  ed  Amor  m*  avean  ti  adomo. 

HI  RS0BBT8  HAYIVO  RBTUUrBD  HKR  OLOVC. 

Mb  Love  and  Fortune  then  supremely  bless *d  ! 
Her  glove  which  gold  and  silken  broidery  bore  ! 
I  seem'd  to  reach  of  utmost  bliss  the  crest, 
Musing  within  myself  on  her  who  wore. 
Ne*er  on  that  day  I  think,  of  days  the  best, 
Which  made  me  rich,  then  beggar*d  as  before. 
But  rage  and  sorrow  fill  mine  aching  breast 
With  slighted  love  and  self-shame  boiling  o*er ; 
That  on  mv  precious  prize  in  time  of  need 
I  kept  not  hold,  nor  made  a  firmer  stand 
'Gainst  what  at  best  was  merely  angel  force, 
Hiat  my  feet  were  not  wings  their  night  to  speed, 
And  so  at  last  take  vengeance  on  the  hand, 
Make  my  poor  eyes  of  tears  the  too  oft  source. 

Macobvoob. 
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SONNET  CLXIX. 

D*  «»  hd,  ehitarOf  polito  e  vivo  ghiaccio, 

mOUOH  KAOKSD  BT  AGONT,    HI  D0I8  KOT  COMPLAIH  OF  HSB. 

Ths  flames  that  ever  on  mj  bosom  prey 
From  living  ice  or  cold  fair  marble  pour, 
And  so  exhaust  my  veins  and  waste  my  core, 
Almost  insensibly  I  melt  away. 
Death,  his  stem  arm  already  reared  to  slay. 
As  thunders  angry  heaven  or  lions  roar, 
Pursues  my  life  that  vainly  flies  before. 
While  I  with  terror  shake,  and  mute  obey. 
And  yet»  were  Love  and  Pity  friends,  they  might 
A  double  column  for  my  succour  throw 
Between  my  worn  soul  and  the  mortal  blow : 
It  may  not  be ;  such  feelings  in  tlie  sight 
Of  my  loved  foe  and  mistress  never  stir ; 
The  fiinlt  is  in  my  fortune,  not  in  her.  Macobeoob. 


SONNET  CLXX. 

LauOf  ek*  €  ardo,  ed  aUri  non  md  eredc  / 

rOSmiTT  WILL  AOOOBD  TO  HnC  TUB  PRT  WHICH   LAURA  BBFUSB8. 

AXiAS,  with  ardour  past  belief  I  gloW ! 
None  doubt  this  troth,  except  one  only  fair, 
Who  all  excels,  for  whom  alone  I  care ; 
She  plainly  sees,  yet  disbelieves  my  woe. 
O  rich  in  charms,  but  poor  in  faith !  canst  thou 
Look  in  these  eyes,  nor  read  my  whole  heart  there  ? 
Were  I  not  fated  by  my  baleful  star. 
For  me  from  pity's  fount  might  favour  flow. 
My  flame,  of  which  thou  tak'st  so  little  heed, 
And  ^y  high  praises  pour'd  through  all  my  song, 
0*er  many  a  breast  may  future  influence  spread : 
These,  my  sweet  fair,  so  warns  prophetic  Uiought, 
Cloeed  thy  bright  eye,  and  mute  thy  poet*s  tongue, 
£*eD  after  deati^  shall  still  with  sparks  be  fraught.      Nott. 

Alas  !  I  bum,  yet  credence  fail  to  gain : 
All  others  credit  it  save  only  she 
All  others  who  excels,  alone  for  me ; 
She  seems  to  doubt  it  still,  yet  sees  it  plain. 
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Infinite  beauty,  little  faith  and  slow, 

Perceive  ye  not  my  whole  heart  in  mine  eyes  ? 

Well  might  I  hope,  save  for  my  hostile  skies. 

From  mercy's  fount  some  pitying  balm  to  flow. 

Yet  this  my  flame  whidi  scareely  mecnB  joor 

And  your  warm  praises  simg  in  these  iomd  rbymm^ 

May  thousands  yet  inflame  in  a£ber  times ; 

These  I  foresee  in  fancy,  my  sweet  iwr. 

Though  your  bright  eyes  be  closed  and  oold  my  breidi* 

Shall  lighten  other  Iotcs  aad  live  in  d«adi.      Maouimm^ 
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BE  Bwonnu  AT  niM  om  suwb  wxtb  hbb,  am  wm  is 
UABUD  ssnsa  to  deizass  hse  vuzma. 

Soul!  with  such  various  faenllies  endued 
To  think,  write,  speak,  to  read,  to  see,  to  hear; 
My  doting  eyes !  and  thou,  my  faithful  ear ! 
Where  drinks  my  heart  her  eoiasels  wise  and  good ; 
Your  fortune  smiles ;  if  after  or  before. 
The  path  were  won  so  badly  followed  yet, 
Ye  had  not  then  her  bright  eyes*  lustre  met, 
Nor  traced  her  light  feet  earth*s  green  eaipeC  e'er. 
Now  with  so  clear  a  U^t,  so  snre  a  sign, 
Twere  shame  to  err  or  halt  on  the  brief  way 
Which  makes  thee  worthy  of  a  home  divine. 
That  better  course,  my  weary  will,  essay ! 
To  pierce  the  dead  of  her  sweet  scorn  be  tbiae*  * 
Pursuing  her  pure  steps  and  heavenly  ray.       MiceBBSOV. 
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SwEKT  scorn,  sweet  anger,  and  sweet  misery. 
Forgiveness  sweet,  sweet  burden*  and  sweet  ill ; 
Sweet  accents  tliat  mine  ear  so  sweetly  thrill. 
That  sweetly  bland,  now  sweetly  fierce  can  be. 
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Mouni  not,  my  soul,  but  safer  siiendy ; 
And  those  embitter'd  sweets  thy  cup  ibat  fill 
^th  the  sweet  honoar  blend  of  loving  st^ 
Her  whom  I  told :  **  Thoo  only  pleasest  me." 
Hereafter,  moved  with  envy,  some  niaj  say : 
**  For  that  high-boasted  beauty  of  his  day 
Enough  the  bard  has  borne ! "  then  heave  a  sigh. 
Others :  "  Oh !  why,  most  hostile  Fortune,  why 
Could  not  these  eyes  that  lovely  form  survey  ? 
Why  was  she  early  bom,  or  wherefore  late  was  I  ?  " 

NOTT 

SwEisT  anger,  sweet  disdain,  and  peaee  as  sweet, 
Sweet  ill,  sweet  pain,  sweet  burthen  that  I  bear. 
Sweet  speech  as  sweetly  heard ;  sweet  s^ech,  my  fair ! 
That  now  enflames  my  soul,  now  cools  its  heat. 
Patient,  my  soul !  endure  the  wrongs  you  meet ; 
And  all  th*  embitter'd  sweets  you're  doomed  to  share 
Blend  with  that  sweetest  bliss,  the  maid  to  greet 
In  these  soft  words,  "  Thou  only  art  my  care ! " 
Haply  some  youth  shaU  sighing  envious  say, 
"  Ebough  has  borne  the  bard  so  fond,  so  true. 
For  that  bright  beanty,  brightest  of  his  day !  " 
While  others  cry,  '*  Sad  eyes !  how  hard  your  fate. 
Why  could  I  ne*er  tliis  matchless  beauty  view  ? 
Why  was  she  bom  so  soon,  or  I  so  late  ?"        Anon.  1777 


CANZONE  XIX. 

S  U  dim  mat,  cK  9  wnga  in  o(Ko  a  qwUa, 

UZ  VXHEMXKTLT  BEinm  THB  CHABOK  OT  LOVZVO  AHOTHKB. 

Pebdie  !  I  said  it  not. 
Nor  never  thought  to  do : 
As  well  as  I,  ye  wot 
I  have  no  power  thereto. 
And  if  I  (Hd,  the  lot 
That  first  did  me  enchain 
May  never  slake  the  knot» 
But  strait  it  to  my  pain. 

And  if  I  did,  each  thing 
That  may  do  harm  or  woe. 


I 
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Continuallj  may  wring 
My  heart,  where  so  I  go ! 
Bepprt  may  always  ring 
Of  shame  on  me  for  aye, 
If  in  my  heart  did  spring 
The  words  that  you  do  say. 

And  if  I  did,  each  star 
That  is  in  heaven  ahove. 
May  frown  on  me,  to  roar 
The  hope  I  have  in  love ! 
And  if  I  did,  such  war 
As  they  brought  unto  Troy, 
Bring  all  my  life  afar 
From  all  his  lust  and  joy ! 

And  if  I  did  so  say. 
The  beauty  that  me  bound 
Increase  from  day  to  day. 
More  cruel  to  my  wound ! 
With  all  the  moan  that  may 
To  plaint  may  turn  my  song; 
My  life  may  soon  decay, 
Without  redress,  by  wrong  1 

If  I  be  clear  from  thought. 
Why  do  you  then  complain  ? 
Then  is  this  thing  but  sought 
To  turn  my  heart  to  pain. 
Then  this  that  you  have  wrought, ' 
You  must  it  now  redress ; 
Of  right,  therefore,  you  ought 
Such  rigour  to  repress. 

And  as  I  have  deserved, 
.  So  grant  me  now  my  hire ; 
You  know  I  never  swen'ed, 
You  never  found  me  liar. 
For  Rachel  have  I  served, 
For  Leah  cared  I  never ; 
And  her  I  have  reserved 
Within  my  heart  for  ever.  Wurr 
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If  I  said  so,  may  I  be  hated  by 
Her  on  whose  love  I  live,  witliout  which  I  should  die : 
If  I  said  so,  my  days  be  sad  and  short. 
May  my  false  soul  some  vile  dominion  court. 
If  I  said  so,  may  eveiy  Eltar  to  me 
Be  hostile ;  round  me  grow 
Pale  fear  and  jealousy ; 
And  she,  my  foe. 
As  cruel  stUl  and  cold  as  fair  she  aye  must  be. 

If  I  said  so,  mav  Love  upon  my  heart 

Elzpend  his  golden  shafts,  on  her  the  leaden  dart ; 

Be  heaven  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  my  foe, 

And  she  still  more  severe  if  I  said  so : 

If  I  sidd  so,  may  he  whose  blind  lights  lead 

Me  straightway  to  my  grave. 

Trample  yet  worse  his  slave. 

Nor  she  behave 

Gentle  and  kind  to  me  in  look,  or  word,  or  deed. 

If  I  said  so,  then  through  my  brief  life  may 

All  that  is  hateful  block  my  worthless  weaiy  way : 

If  I  sidd  so,  may  the  proud  frost  in  thee 

Grow  prouder  as  more  fierce  the  fire  in  me : 

If  I  said  so,  no  more  then  may  the  warm 

Sun  or  bright  moon  be  viewed. 

Nor  maid,  nor  matron's  form. 

But  one  dread  storm 

Such  as  proud  Pharaoh  saw  when  Israel  he  pursued. 

If  I  said  so,  despite  each  contrite  sigh. 

Let  courtesy  for  me  and  kindly  feeling  die : 

If  I  said  so,  that  voice  to  anger  swell. 

Which  was  so  sweet  when  fii*st  her  slave  I  fell : 

If  1  sud  so,  I  should  offend  whom  I, 

E*en  from  my  earliest  breath 

Until  my  day  of  death, 

Would  gladly  take, 

Alone  in  cloister*d  cell  my  single  saint  to  make. 

But  if  I  said  not  so,  may  she  who  first. 

In  life's  green  youth,  my  heart  to  hope  so  sweetly  nursed. 

Deign  yet  once  more  my  weary  bark  to  guide 

Wim  native  kindness  o*er  the  troublous  tide ; 
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And  graceful,  grateful,  as  her  wont  be&ze. 

When,  lor  I  could  no  more. 

My  all,  myself  I  gave, 

To  be  her  slave. 

Forget  not  the  deep  faith  widi  ivhich  I  still  adore. 

I  did  not,  could  not,  never  would  say  so. 

For  all  that  gold  can  give,  cities  or  courts  bestow : 

Let  truth,  then,  take  her  old  proud  seat  on  high« 

And  low  on  earth  let  baffled  falsehood  lie. 

Thou  know*st  me,  Love !  if  aught  my  state  within 

Belief  or  care  may  win, 

Tell  her  that  1  would  call 

Him  blest  o*er  all 

Who,  doom'd  like  me  to  pine,  dies  ere  his  strife  begin. 

Bachel  I  sought,  not  Leah,  to  secure. 

Nor  could  I  &is  vain  life  with  other  fair  endure. 

And,  should  from  earth  Heaven  summon  her  agua, 

M3rself  would  gladly  die 

For  her,  or  wi&  her,  when 

Elijah's  fiery  car  her  pure  soul  wafts  on  high.  MAcaitsooft. 


CANZONE  XX. 

Ben  mi  eredea  pastor  mio  tempo  itmaL 


HI  OAisoB  vrrm  wmoor  snnra  via,  but  wmhs  ww  bis  nut  ■■ 

HAT  STILL  LOTI  HUL 

As  passed  the  years  which  I  have  lefl  behind. 
To  pass  my  future  years  I  fondly  thought, 
Amid  old  studies,  with  de^res  ttie  same ; 
But,  from  my  lady  since  I  fail  to  find 
The  accustomed  aid,  the  work  himself  has  wrought 
Let  Love  regard  my  tempter  who  became ; 
Yet  scarce  I  feel  the  shame 
That,  at  my  age,  he  makes  me  thus  a  thief 
Of  that  bewitching  light 
For  which  my  life  is  steep*d  in  eurdess  grief ; 
In  youth  I  better  might 

Have  ta*en  the  part  which  now  I  naedB  must  tdkei, 
^or  less  dishonour  boyish  errors  make. 
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Those  sweet  eyes  wfaenee  alooe  my  life  had  betiik 

Were  ever  of  their  hi^  aod  heavody  charms 

So  kind  to  me  when  fizst  mj  tkndi  hegim» 

That,  as  a  man  whom  not  his  proper  wealth. 

But  some  extern  yet  seeret  sncoour  arms, 

I  liyed,  with  them  at  ease,  offending  none : 

Me  now  their  glances  shun 

As  one  injurious  and  importunate. 

Who,  poor  and  hungry,  did 

Myself  the  very  act,  in  hettsr  state 

Which  I,  in  others,  chid. 

From  mercy  thus  if  ea^  bar  me,  be 

My  amorous  thirst  and  hd^^essness  my  ^o. 

In  divers  ways  how  often  ha^e  I  tzied 

If,  reft  of  these,  au^  mortal  could  retaan 

£*en  for  a  sin|^  di^  in  life  my  frai&e : 

But,  ah !  my  soul,  whidi  has  no  rest  beside. 

Speeds  back  to  those  ang^e  Ugfats  again ; 

And  I,  though  but  of  wax,  torn  to  their  flame, 

Planting  my  mind  s  best  aim 

Where  less  the  watch  o'er  what  I  love  is  suse : 

As  birds  i'  th'  wild  wood  green. 

Where  less  they  fear,  will  sooner  take  the  hi9e> 

So  on  her  lovely  mien. 

Now  one  and  now  another  lock  I  turn. 

Wherewith  at  once  I  nourish  me  and  bum. 

Strange  sustenance !  iqpon  my  deadi  I  feed. 

And  live  in  flames,  a  salamander  rare ! 

And  yet  no  marvel,  as  from  love  it  flows. 

A  blithe  lamb  'mid  the  haraas'd  fleecy  bseed. 

Whilom  I  laj,  whom  new  te  worst  disspair 

Fortune  and  Love,  as  is  their  wont,  ej^^osa^ 

Winter  with  cold  and  snows, 

With  vkleta  and  roses  spring  is  rife. 

And  thus  if  I  obtain 

Some  few  poor  alhnents  of  else  weak  life» 

Who  can  of  theft  complain  ? 

So  rich  a  fair  should  be  content  with  iMs, 

Though  others  live  on  hers,  if  nought  she  miss. 


\ 
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Who  knows  not  what  I  am  and  still  have  been, 

From  the  first  day  I  saw  those  beauteous  eyea^ 

Which  alter'd  of  my  life  the  natund  mood? 

Trayerse  all  lands,  explore  each  sea  between. 

Who  can  acquire  all  human  qualities  ? 

There  some  on  odours  live  by  lnd*s  vast  flood ; 

Here  light  and  fire  are  food 

My  frail  and  famish'd  spirit  to  appease ! 

Love !  more  or  nought  bestow ; 

With  lordly  state  low  thrift  but  ill  agrees; 

Thou  hast  thy  darts  and  bow, 

Take  with  thy  hands  my  not  unwilling  breath. 

Life  were  well  closed  with  honourable  death. 

Pent  flames  are  strongest,  and,  if  left  to  swell. 

Not  long  by  any  means  can  rest  unknown. 

This  own  I,  Love,  and  at  your  hands  was  taught 

When  I  thus  silent  bum*d,  you  knew  it  well ; 

Now  e*en  to  me  my  cries  are  weary  grown. 

Annoy  to  far  and  near  so  long  that  wrought 

0  false  world !  0  vain  thought ! 

0  my  hard  fate !  where  now  to  follow  thee  ? 

Ah!  firom  what  meteor- light 

Sprung  in  my  heart  the  constant  hope  which  she. 

Who,  armour'd  with  your  might, 

Dn^  me  to  death,  binds  o*er  it  as  a  chain? 

Yours  is  the  fault,  though  mine  the  loss  and  pain. 

Thus  bear  I  of  true  love  the  pains  along. 

Asking  forgiveness  of  another*s  debt. 

And  for  mine  own ;  whose  eyes  should  rather  shun 

That  too  great  light,  and  to  the  siren's  song 

My  ears  be  closed :  though  scarce  can  I  regret 

That  so  sweet  poison  should  my  heart  overrun. 

Yet  would  that  all  were  done. 

That  who  the  first  wound  gave  my  last  would  deal; 

For,  if  I  right  divine. 

It  were  best  mercy  soon  my  fate  to  seal ; 

Since  not  a  chance  is  mine 

That  he  may  treat  me  better  than  before, 

Tis  well  to  die  if  death  shut  sorrow's  dooc 
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My  song !  with  fearless  feet 

The  field  I  keep,  for  death  in  flight  were  shame. 

Myself  I  needs  inast  hlame 

For  these  liuaaents ;  tears,  sighs,  and  death  to  meet, 

Such  fate  for  hi^  is  sw^et 

Own,  slave  of  Love,  whose  .eyes  these  rhymes  may  catch, 

Earth  has  no  good  that  with  my  grief  can  match. 

■  Macobeoob* 

SONNET  CLXXm. 

Jlapidojlume  ehe  cP  alpettra  rma. 

jovKsmraa  iLoko  the  BHom  to  ationov,  pitrabob  bibs  thx  bivxb  kiss 
laubjl's  habb,  as  n  will  abbitb  at  hbb  owblukg  bbfobs  hw. 

iMPBTaots  flood;  thi#  from  the  Alps*  rude  head, 
Eating  ji^ound  thee,  dost  thy  name  ohtain  ;* 
Aiuoaps'like  ine  hoth  night  and  day  to  gain 
Where  thee  pure  nature,  and  me  love  doth  lead ; 
Fobr'cm :  thy  course  nor  sleep  nor  toils  impede  ; 
nM»jd!e  £ou  pay'st  thy  tribute  to  the  main, 
wffliUrj  where  most  verdant  looks  the  plain, 
^    inost  serenity  the  skies  doth  spreiEul ! 
rfeeakqs  xAy  radiant  sun  of  cheering  ray, 
Zi  deJk  t^y  left  banks,  and  gems  o'er  with  flowers  ; 
Vp/LJUthr,  yam  thought !  perhaps  she  chides  my  stay : 
IpaiKtfcien  her  feet,  her  hand  so  beauteous  fair ; 
In  jAoe.  of  laiiguaRe  let  thy  kiss  declare 
SySl^*is  my  will,  thpugh  ^ble  are  my  powers.        Nott. 

.  --•-"  flood !  which  from  thy  mountain  bed 


-v-cr     ^y  shores,  whence  (in  my  tongue)  thy  name  ;* 
Tljf^^  my  partne^,  night  and  day  the  same, 
IVBllVB^l'b^  love,  thou  art  by  nature  led  : 
Pi^UjH  me  now  ;  no  weariness  doth  shed 
li9  ^j/Sl  o*er  thee,  no  sleep  thy  course  can  tame ; 
Yat'^ftialChe  ocean  waves  thy  tribute  claim, 
PaiHSi^^^^re  Che  herb  and  ^ir  seem  brighter  fed. 
TbalH^  lieams  our  ^^  o^  1^%  whose  genial  ray 
W&ii^lni^ter  verdure  thy  left  shore  adorns ; 
Pevdkaiic^  (vainiiope !)  e*en-now  my  stay  she  mourns. 
KtSB  *tben  her  foot,  her  lovely  hand,  and  may 
Thy  klssr  to  her  in  place  of  language  speak, 
The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.       Wollaston. 

•  Derinng  it  from  rodere,  to  gnaw. 
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SONNET  CLXXIV. 

/  dolci  eoUi  ffi  to  loaeyaii  m 

HI  LXATU  TAUOLUay  BOT  BU  SnUf  Hl¥if1W 

The  loved  hills  where  I  left  myself  behiod* 
Whence  ever  *twas  so  herd  mj  steps  to  tear. 
Before  me  rise ;  at  each  remove  I  bear 
The  dear  load  to  my  lot  by  Love  consigned. 
Often  I  wonder  inly  in  my  Bonnd, 
That  still  the  fair  yoke  holds  me,  whi<^  despair 
Would  vainly  breaJc,  that  yet  I  breathe  this  air ; 
Though  long  the  chain,  its  links  but  closer  biwL 
And  as  a  stag,  sore  stroek  by  hunteiriB  dart. 
Whose  poison 'd  iron  mnklea  in  his  breaat» 
Flies  and  more  grieves  the  more  the  chase  is  pceaa^d* 
So  I,  with  Love*s  keen  arrow  in  my  heart. 
Endure  at  once  my  death  and  my  delist, 
Backed  with  long  grie(  and  weaiy  with  vain  fli^t 

Ma 

TflosB  gentle  hiils  wliich  hokl  my  spirit  stiH 
(For  though  I  fly,  ray  heart  tilers  nrast  ramsai). 
Are  e'er  before  me,  whilst  my  barthen*s  pein. 
By  love  bestow'd,  I  bear  with  patient  wilL 
I  marvel  oft  that  I  can  yet  fulfil 
That  yoke's  sweet  dn^es,  which  my  sovl  saghain ; 
I  seek  release,  bnt  find  tise  eflbct  vain ; 
The  more  I  fly,  the  nearer  seems  my  ilL 
So,  like  the  stag,  who,  wounded  by  the  dsrt» 
Its  poisoned  iron  rankling  in  his  fade. 
Flies  swifter  at  each  quickening  anguished  thiob,— 
I  feel  the  fatal  arrow  at  my  heart; 
Yet  with  its  poison,  joy  awakes  its  tide; 
My  flight  exhausts  me — grief  my  life  doth  zob ! 


SONNET  CLXXV. 

N<m  daff  liptmo  Then  df  Indo  Mnpk 

BIB  WOKS  AAI  WKXAKPLSni 


FaoM  Spanish  Ebro  to  Hyda^ma  old. 
Exploring  ocean  in  its  every  nook. 
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From  the  Red  Sea  to  l3am  oold  Gaspiaa  sfaofe. 

In  earth*  in  heayea  one  ovlj  Phcemx  divella. 

What  fortunate,  or  what  diraatrous  bud 

Omen'd  mj  fate  ?  ^ich  Parca  winds  mj  yaim, 

That  I  alone  find  Pity  deaf  as  asp, 

And  wretched  live  who  happy  hoped  to  be  ? 

Let  me  not  speak  of  her,  but  him  her  guide. 

Who  all  her  heart  with  love  and  sweetness  fills — 

Gifts  which,  from  him  o*erfiowing,  follow  her. 

Who,  that  my  sweets  may  sour  and  cruel  be, 

Dissembleth,  careth  not,  or  will  not  see 

That  silvered,  ere  my  time,  these  temples  are.  Maoobegor 

SONNET  CLXXVL 

Voglia  m  qtronaj  A,mor  mt  gmda  €  marge, 
HB  vtactnaa  hib  azin,  anavziso  «hb  i»An  or  bib  MatktmmBau 

Passion  impels  me,  Lo^e  escorts  and  leads, 
Pleasure  attracts  ase,  habits  old  endiain, 
Hope  with  its  flatteries  eomlorts  me  again. 
And,  at  my  harassed  heart,  with  fond  toodi  pleads. 
Poor  wretch  !  it  trusts  her  still,  and  little  heeds 
The  blind  and  fiuthless  leader  sf  our  train ; 
IleiaBon  is  dead,  the  senses  oaly  reign : 
One  fond  desire  another  still  succeeds. 
Virtue  and  honour,  beauty,  courtesy. 
With  winning  words  and  many  a  gracefiil  way, 
M  J  heart  entangled  in  that  laurel  sweet. 
In  thirteen  hundred  seven  and  twenty,  I 
— *Twas  April,  the  first  hour,  on  its  sixth  day— 
Enterd  Loye's  labyrinth,  whence  is  no  retreat 

Macobxoob. 

Bt  will  impell'd.  Love  o*er  my  path  presides ; 
By  Pleastu-e  led,  overcome  by  HabiCs  reign. 
Sweet  Hope  deludes,  and  comforts  ne  again ; 
At  her  bright  touch,  my  heart's  despair  subsides: 
It  takes  her  proffer'd  hand,  and  there  C(»fide8. 
To  doubt  its  blind  disloyal  guide  were  vain ; 
Each  sense  usurps  poor  Beason^s  broken  rein ; 
On  each  desire,  another  wilder  rides ! 
Grace,  virtue,  honour,  beau^,  words  so  dear. 
Have  twined  me  with  that  Uurell'd  bough,  whose  power 
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My  heart  hath  tangled  in  its  lab'xinth  sweet : 

The  thirteen  hundred  twenty-seventh  year. 

The  sixth  of  April's  suns — in  that  first  hour 

My  entrance  mark'd,  whence  I  see  no  retreat  Wolulstos. 

SONNET  CLXXVn. 

Beaio  in  $ogno,  e  di  languir  eotUemto. 

TBOUOH  BO  LONG  LOVB^S  FAITHFUL  8BEVAXT,    HIS  05LT  KBWAXD  BAM 

BBXH  RAES. 

Happt  in  visions,  and  content  to  pine. 
Shadows  to  clasp,  to  chase  the  summer  gale. 
On  shoreless  and  unfathom*d  sea  to  sail, 
To  build  on  sand,  and  in  the  air  design. 
The  sun  to  gaze  on  till  these  eyes  of  mine 
Abash'd  before  his  noonday  splendour  fail. 
To  chase  adown  some  soft  and  sloping  vale. 
The  winged  stag  with  maim'd  and  heavy  kine ; 
Weaiy  and  blind,  save  my  own  harm  to  all. 
Which  day  and  night  I  seek  with  throbbing  heart. 
On  Love,  on  Laura,  and  on  Death  I  call. 
Thus  twenty  years  of  long  and  cruel  smart. 
In  tears  and  sighs  IVe  passed,  because  I  took 
Under  ill  stars,  alas !  both  bait  and  hook.         Macgrbgob. 


SONNET  CLXXVIIL 

Grane  ch'  a  po^i  'I  eid  largo  deMtna. 

THS  SHORASTXIHTS  THAT  IXTHKALL  HIX. 

Graces,  that  liberal  Heaven  on  few  bestows ; 
Bare  excellence,  scarce  known  to  human  kind  ; 
With  youth's  bright  locks  age's  ripe  judgment  join*d ; 
Celestial  charms,  which  a  meek  mortal  dbows ; 
An  elegance  unmatched ;  and  lips,  whence  flows 
Music  that  can  the  sense  in  fetters  bind ; 
A  goddess  step ;  a  lovely  ardent  mind. 
That  breaks  the  stubborn,  and  the  haughty  bows  ; 
Eyes,  whose  refulgence  petrifies  the  heart, 
To  glooms,  to  shades  that  can  a  light  impart. 
Lift  high  the  lover's  soul,  or  plunge  it  low ; 
Speech  link'd  by  tenderness  and  dignity ; 
With  many  a  sweetly-interrupted  sigh  ; 
Such  are  the  witcheries  that  transform  me  so  Noir. 
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Gbaces  which  liberal  Heaven  grants  few  to  share : 
Bare  virtue  seldom  witnessed  by  mankind ; 
Experienced  judgment  with  fair  hair  combined ; 
High  heavenly  beauty  in  a  humble  fair ; 
A  gracefulness  most  excellent  and  rare ; 
A  voice  whose  music  sinks  into  the  mind ; 
An  angel  gait ;  wit  glowing  and  refined. 
The  hard  to  break,  the  high  and  haughty  tear, 
And  brilliant  eyes  which  turn  the  heart  to  stone, 
Strong  to  enlighten  hell  and  night,  and  take 
Souls  finom  our  bodies  and  their  own  to  make ; 
A  speech  where  genius  high  yet  gentle  shone, 
Evermore  broken  by  the  balmiest  sighs 
— Such  magic  spells  transformed  me  in  this  wise. 

Macgbegojeu 


SESTINA  VL 

Ann  tre  di  ereata  era  alma  in  parte. 
VHS  Bino&T  or  hib  lovb  ;  axd  p&atex  vob  help. 

LiFE*8  three  first  stages  train 'd  my  soul  in  part 
To  place  its  care  on  objects  high  and  new, 
And  to  disparage  what  men  often  prize, 
But,  left  alone,  and  of  her  fatal  course 
As  yet  uncertain,  firolicsome,  and  free. 
She  enter*d  at  spring-time  a  lovely  wood. 

A  tender  flower  there  was,  bom  in  that  wood 
The  day  before,  whose  root  was  in  a  part 
Hi^  and  impervious  e*en  to  spirit  free : 
For  many  snares  were  there  of  forms  . 
And  such  desire  impelled  my  sanguine  c>  <• 
That  to  lose  freedom  were  to  gain  a  prize, 

Dear,  sweet,  yet  perilous  and  painful  prize ! 
Which  quickly  drew  me  to  that  verdant  wood, 
Doom*d  to  mislead  me  midway  in  life's  course ; 
The  world  I  since  have  ransacked  part  by  part. 
For  rhymes,  or  stones,  or  sap  of  simples  new, 
Which  yet  might  give  me  back  the  spirit  free. 

But  ah !  I  feel  my  body  must  be  free 

From  that  hard  Imot  which  is  its  richest  prize, 


Ere  medunne  old  or  ineantfttiotis  new 
Can  heal  the  wounds  whieh  pierced  me  in  fhat  wood. 
Thorny  and  troublous,  where  I  pkj*d  sveh  part. 
Leaving  it  halt  who  enter'd  with  hot  course. 

Yes !  full  of  snares  and  sticks,  a  difficult  coutse 
Have  I  to  run,  where  easy  foot  and  sure 
Were  rather  needed,  healthy  in  each  part; 
Thou,  Lord,  who  still  of  pity  hast  the  prize. 
Stretch  to  me  thy  right  hand  in  this  wild  wood. 
And  let  thy  sun  dispel  my  darkness  new. 

Look  on  my  state,  amid  temptadons  new. 
Which,  interrupting  my  lifers  tranquil  coarse. 
Have  made  me  denizen  of  daricling  wood ; 
If  good,  restore  me,  fetterless  and  free. 
My  wandVing  consort,  and  be  thine  the  prize 
If  yet  with  thee  I  find  her  in  blest  part 

Lo !  thus  in  part  I  put  my  questions  new. 

If  mine  be  any  prize,  or  run  its  course. 

Be  my  soul  free,  or  captived  in  close  wood.      Macobsgob. 


SONNET  CLXXIX. 

In  nobil  mn^m  ^lUa  wmiltt  fniM. 
sns  uKXTss  m  hibsblv  ^as  iiwbvbt  ixobllbmss  or  vmra  m 

High  birth  in  humble  life,  reservad  yet  kind. 
On  youth*s  gay  flower  ripe  fruits  of  age  and  nore, 
A  virtuous  heart,  therewith  a  lofty  mind, 
A  happy  spirit  in  a  pensive  air ; 
Her  planet,  nay,  heaven*s  kins,  has  My  doiued 
Ail  gifts  and  graces  in  this  lady  fair. 
True  honour,  purest  praises,  worth  refined. 
Above  what  rapt  dreams  of  best  poets  ara. 
Virtue  and  Love  so  rich  in  her  unite, 
With  natural  beauty  dignified  address, 
Gestures  that  still  a  silent  grace  express. 
And  in  her  eyes  I  know  not  what  strange  light, 
That  makes  the  noonday  dark,  the  dusk  niglit  dev. 
Bitter  the  sweet,  and  e'en  sad  absiooe  dear.      Macoumb. 
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Though  nobly  born,  so  humbly  eakn  she  duvelis, 
So  bright  her  intelleet — so  pure  her  mind— 
The  blossom  and  its  blosm  in  her  we  find ; 
With  pensive  look,  her  heart  with  mirth  rebels : 
Thus  by  her  planets'  isnion  she  excels, 
(Nay — His,  the  stars'  proud  sov'retgn,  who  enshrined 
There  honour,  worth,  and  fortitude  combined  1) 
Which  to  the  bard  inspired,  his  hope  dispels. 
Love  blooms  in  her,  but  'tis  his  home  most  pure ; 
Her  daily  virtues  blend  with  native  grace ; 
Her  noiseless  movements  speak,  though  she  is  mute : 
Such  power  her  eyes,  they  can  the  day  obscure. 
Illume  the  night, — the  honey's  sweetness  chase. 
And  wake  its  stream,  where  gall  doth  oft  pollute. 

^^^^  WOLLASTOK. 

SONNET  CLXXX. 

Tatto  7  dipitmgo;  e  poi  la  moUe,  qmando, 

BME  OEVIUT  jaHDBM  UIS  WQMI  TlUjr  PIATB  TO  dX. 

Thbouoh  the  long  lingering  day,  estranged  fi'om  rest, 
My  sorrows  flow  waoensmg ;  doubly  flow, 
Painful  prerogative  of  lover's  woe ! 
In  that  still  hour,  when  slumber  soothes  Ch*  unblest 
With  such  deep  anguish  is  my  heart  opprest. 
So  stream  mine  eyes  with  tears !     Of  things  below 
Most  miserable  I ;  for  Cupid's  bow 
Has  banish'd  quiet  from  this  heaving  breast. 
Ah  me !  while  thus  in  sufiering.  mom  to  mom 
And  eve  to  eve  succeeds,  of  death  1  view 
(So  should  this  life  be  named)  one^ailf  gone  by-^ 
Yet  this  I  weep  not,  but  another's  scoin  ; 
That  she,  my  Aiend,  bo  tender  and  so  tme, 
Sould  see  me  hopeless  bum,  and  yet  her  aid  deny. 

^^^__^  Wbakobam. 

SONNET  CLXXXL 

OiA  imai  taa  ti  gimla  qtunda. 
Rs  UVB8  ipitnrms  or  ama  bopi  sats  that  «f  BsmsBM 

IMMOBTAL. 

Erewuile  I  kbour'd  with  complaint  so  true, 
And  in  such  fervid  ihymes  to  make  me  heard, 

o  d 


196  PETRARCH. 

Seem*d  as  at  last  some  spark  of  pity  stirr'd 
In  the  hard  heart  which  frost  in  summer  knew. 
Th'  unfnendly  cloud,  whose  cold  veil  o*er  it  grew. 
Broke  at  the  first  breath  of  mine  ardent  woi^. 
Or  lowering  still  she  others*  blame  incurred 
Her  bright  and  killing  eyes  who  thus  withdrew. 
No  ruth  for  self  I  crave,  for  her  no  hate ; 
I  wish  not  this — ikat  passes  power  of  mine :     , 
Such  was  mine  evil  star  and  cruel  fate. 
But  I  shall  ever  sing  her  charms  divine. 
That,  when  I  have  resigned  this  mortal  breath. 
The  world  may  know  how  sweet  to  me  was  death. 

Macobboob. 


SONNET  CLXXXIL 

Tra  qwomiumque  Uggiadre  d<mne  e  bdle. 

ALL  RATUBl  WOULD  Bl  TK  DAAKinSS  WEBK  8BB,   RB  MTV,   TO  VUXUL 

Where'er  she  moves,  whatever  dames  among. 
Beauteous  or  graceful,  matchless  she  below. 
With  her  fur  face  she  makes  all  others  show 
Dim,  as  the  day's  bright  orb  night's  stany  throng. 
And  Love  still  whispers,  with  prophetic  tongue, — 
"  Long  as  on  earth  is  seen  that  glittering  brow. 
Shall  life  have  charms :  but  she  shall  cease  to  glow 
And  with  her  all  my  power  shall  fleet  along. 
Should  Nature  from  die  skies  their  twin-lights  wrest; 
Hush  every  breeze,  each  herb  and  flower  destroy ; 
Strip  man  of  reason — ^speech ;  from  Ocean's  breast 
His  tides,  his  tenants  chase — such,  earth's  annoy ; 
Yea,  still  more  darken'd  were  it  and  unblest. 
Had  she,  thy  Lami^  closed  her  eyes  to  love  and  joy.*' 

Wrakobax. 

Whkke'er  amidst  the  damsels,  blooming  bright, 
She  shows  herself,  whose  like  was  never  made. 
At  her  approach  all  other  beauties  fiaide, 
As  at  mom's  orient  glow  the  gems  of  night 
Love  seems  to  whisper, — "  While  to  mortal  sight 
Her  graces  shall  on  earth  be  yet  display'd, 
Life  shall  be  blest;  'till  soon  with  her  decay'd, 
The  virtues,  and  my  reign  shall  sink  outright" 
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Of  moan  and  sun,  should  nature  rob  the  sky, 
The  abr  of  winds,  the  eai*th  of  herbs  and  leaves, 
Mankind  of  speech  and  intellectual  eye, 
The  ocean's  bed  of  fish,  and  dancing  waves ; 
Even  so  shall  all  things  dark  and  lonely  lye, 
IVhen  of  her  beauty  Death  the  world  bereaves ! 

Ghablemokt. 


SONNET  CLXXXIII. 

II  cantor  novo  e  'Ipianger  degli  augtUL 

XOBKIKO. 

The  birds*  sweet  wail,  their  renovated  song. 
At  break  of  mom,  make  all  the  vales  resound ; 
With  lapse  of  crystal  watci*s  pouring  round, 
In  dear,  swift  runnels,  the  fresh  shores  among. 
She,  whose  pure  passion  knows  nor  guile  nor  wrong. 
With  front  of  snow,  with  golden  tresses  crown*d, 
Combing  her  aged  husband's  hoar  locks  found, 
Wakes  me  when  sportful  wakes  the  warbling  throng. 
Thus,  roused  from  sleep,  I  greet  the  dawning  day. 
And  its  succeeding  sun,  with  one  more  bright, 
Still  dazzling,  as  in  early  youth,  my  sight : 
Both  suns  I  've  seen  at  once  uplift  their  ray ; 
This  drives  the  radiance  of  the  stars  away. 
But  that  which  gilds  my  life  eclipses  c*cn  his  light    Nott. 

Soon  as  gay  mom  ascends  her  purple  car. 
The  plaintive  warblings  of  the  new-waked  grove. 
The  murmuring  streams,  through  flowery  meads  that  rove. 
Fill  with  sweet  melody  the  valleys  fair. 
Aurora,  famed  for  constancy  in  love. 
Whose  face  with  snow,  whose  locks  with  gold  compare. 
Smoothing  her  aged  husband*s  silvery  hair. 
Bids  me  the  joys  of  rural  music  prove. 
Then,  waking,  I  salute  the  sun  of  day ; 
But  chief  that  beauteous  sun,  whose  cheering  ray 
Once  gilt,  nay  gilds  e*en  now,  life's  scene  so  bright. 
Dear  suns !  which  oft  I  Ve  seen  together  rise ; 
This  dims  each  meaner  lustre  of  the  skies. 
And  that  sweet  sun  I  love  dims  every  light.      Anok.  1777. 
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SONNET  CLXXXIV: 

Onde  toU§  Amor  P  oro  e  di  qwat 

THl  CHARMS  OV  HKB  OOUVmAMOM  AJO  TOHE. 

Whknce  could  Love  take  the  gold«  and  from  ^vliat  vehi. 
To  form  those  bright  twin  locks?    What  thorn  oonld  grov 
Those  roses  ?    And  what  mead  that  white  bestow 
Of  the  fresh  dews,  which  pulse  and  breath  obtain  ? 
Whence  came  those  pearls  that  modestly  restrain 
Accents  which  courteous,  sweet,  and  rare  can  flow? 
And  whence  those  charms  that  so  divinely  show. 
Spread  o*er  a  face  serene  as  heaven *s  blue  plain  ? 
Taught  by  what  angel,  or  what  tuneful  sphere. 
Was  that  celestial  song,  which  doth  dispense 
Such  potent  magic  to  the  ravished  ear? 
What  sun  illumed  those  bright  commanding  eyes. 
Which  now  look  peaceful,  now  in  hostile  guise ; 
Now  torture  me  with  hope,  and  now  with  fear  ?  Norr. 

Sat,  from  what  vein  did  Love  procure  the  gold 
To  make  those  sunny  tresses  ?    From  what  thorn 
Stole  he  the  rose,  and  whence  the  dew  of  mom. 
Bidding  them  breathe  and  live  in  Beauty  s  mould? 
What  depth  of  ocean  gare  the*  pearls  that  told 
Those  gentle  accents  sweet,  though  rarely  bom  ? 
Whence  came  so  many  graces  to  adorn 
That  brow  more  fair  Uian  summer  skies  unfold  ? 
Oh !  say  what  angels  lead,  what  spheres  control 
The  song  divine  which  wastes  my  life  away? 
(Wlio  can  with  trifles  now  my  senses  move?) 
What  sun  gave  birth  unto  the  lofty  soul 
Of  those  enchanting  eyes,  whose  glances  stray 
To  bum  and  freeze  my  heart — the  sport  of  Love  ? 


SONNET  CLXXXV. 

Qual  mio  deMin,  qmJtforwa  d  qmai  ingtmm, 

THOVOB  BBE  ITKS  DI8TR0T  RW,   HI  OintOT  TIAI  HDUIUP  ▲«!£ 

What  destiny  of  mine,  what  fraud  or  force. 
Unarmed  again  conducts  me  to  the  field. 
Where  never  came  I  but  with  shame  to  yield 
'Scape  1  or  fall,  which  better  is  or  worse  ? 


TO  UkU&A.  IN  LIFE.  IM 

— Not  worse,  but  better ;  from  so  sweet  a  source 

Shine  in  my  heart  those  lights,  so  bright  reveal'd 

The  fatal  fire,  e*en  now  as  then,  which  seal'd 

My  doom,  though  twenty  years  have  rolFd  their  oourse. 

I  feel  death's  messengers  when  those  dear  eyes* 

Dazzling  me  firom  aflu*,  I  see  appear. 

And  if  on  me  they  turn  as  she  draw  neai\ 

Love  with  such  sweetness  tempts  me  then  and  tries. 

Tell  it  I  cannot  nor  recall  in  sooth. 

For  wit  and  language  fail  to  reach  the  truth !    Macgbeqor. 


SONNET  CLXXXVI. 

Lieu  €  pmiOH,  aceompoffnaU  e  99U. 
SOT  rmaa  hxe  with  her  TBuurDs,  kb  aseb  tvkh  why  sqii  is  abqvt. 

P.       Peksiye  and  glad,  accompanied,  alone, 
liadies  who  cheat  the  time  with  converse  gay, 
Where  does  my  life,  where  does  my  death  delay? 
Why  not  with  you  her  form,  as  usual,  shovm? 

L.  Glad  are  we  her  rare  lustre  to  have  known, 
And  sad  from  her  dear  company  to  stay, 
Which  jealousy  and  envy  keep  away 
O  er  other's  bliss,  as  their  own  ill  who  moan. 

P.  Who  lovers  can  restrain,  or  give  them  law  ? 

L.  No  one  the  soul,  harshness  and  rage  the  frame ; 
As  erst  in  us,  thi3  now  in  her  appears. 
As  oft  the  face  betrays  the  heart,  we  saw 
Clouds  that,  obscuring  her  high  beauty,  came, 
And  in  her  eyes  the  dewy  trace  of  tears.     ]!4Ao<»t8aoB. 


SONNET  CLXXXVII. 

Qmndo  'I  $ol  hogna  in  mar  V  atmrfo  cfwro, 

joM  inaHst  iJ^^  uqu  sis  pat<,  SAa»i>  w  to^hekTp. 

When  in  the  sea  sinks^the  sun's  golden  lights 
And  on  my  mind  and  nato^e  darkness  lies. 
With  the  pale  moon,  fomi  stars  and  clouded  skies 
I  pass  a  weary  and  a  painful  night : 
To  her  who  hears  me  not  I  then  rehearse 
My  sad  life's  fruitless  toils,  early  and  late ; 
And  with  the  world  and  with  my  gloomy  faie, 
With  Love,  with  Laura  and  myself,  converse. 


SOO  PETRABCH. 

Sleep  is  forbid  me :  I  have  no  repose, 

But  sighs  and  groans  instead,  till  mora  returns. 

And  tears,  with  which  mine  eyes  a  sad  heart  feeds ; 

Then  comes  the  dawn,  the  thick  air  clearer  grows. 

But  not  my  soul ;  the  sun  which  in  it  bums 

Alone  can  cure  the  grief  his  fierce  warmth  breeds.     Norr. 

When  Phcebus  lashes  to  the  western  main 
His  fiery  steeds,  and  shades  the  lurid  air ; 
Grief  shades  my  soul,  my  night  b  spent  in  care ; 
Yon  moon,  yon  stars,  yon  heaven  bc^in  my  pain. 
Wretch  that  I  am !  full  oft  I  urge  in  vain 
To  heedless  beings  all  those  pangs  I  bear; 
Of  the  false  world,  of  an  unpitying  Fair, 
Of  Love,  and  fickle  fortune  I  complain  I 
From  eve*s  last  glance,  till  morning*s  earliest  ray. 
Sleep  shuns  my  couch ;  rest  quits  my  tearful  eye : 
And  my  rack'd  breast  heaves  many  a  plaintive  sigh. 
Then  bright  Aurora  cheers  the  rising  day. 
But  cheers  not  me — for  to  my  sorrowing  heart 
One  sun  alone  can  cheering  Ught  impart !        Anox.  1777. 


SONNET  CLXXXVIIL 

ff  una  ftde  awnorota,  tw  cor  ntmfido* 

IBM  IdSBmT  Of  HIS  LOVB. 

If  &]th  most  true,  a  heart  that  cannot  feign. 
If  Love's  sweet  languishment  and  chastened  thougbti 
And  wishes  pure  by  nobler  feelings  taught. 
If  in  a  labyrinth  wanderings  long  and  vain. 
If  on  the  brow  each  pang  pourtray'd  to  bear. 
Or  from  the  heart  low  broken  sounds  to  draw. 
Withheld  by  shame,  or  checked  by  pious  awe. 
If  on  the  faded  cheek  Love*s  hue  to  wear, 
If  than  myself  to  hold  one  far  more  dear. 
If  sighs  that  cease  not,  tears  that  ever  flow. 
Wrung  from  the  heart  by  all  Love's  various  woe. 
In  absence  if  consumed,  and  chilled  when  near,^- 
If  these  be  ills  in  which  I  waste  my  prime. 
Though  I  the  sufferer  be,  yours,  lady,  is  the  crime. 

Dacrb. 
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If  fondest  fiuth,  a  heart  to  guile  unlmown, 

By  melting  languors  the  soft  wish  betray*d ; 

If  chaste  desires,  with  temper'd  warmth  display'd ; 

If  weary  wanderings,  comfortless  and  lone ; 

If  every  thought  in  every  feature  shown. 

Or  in  faint  tones  and  broken  sounds  conveyed. 

As  fear  or  shame  my  pallid  cheek  array*d 

In  violet  hnes,  with  Love*s  thick  blushes  strown ; 

K  more  than  self  another  to  hold  dear ; 

If  still  to  weep  and  heave  incessant  sighs. 

To  feed  on  passion,  or  in  grief  to  pine. 

To  glow  when  distant,  and  to  freeze  when  near,— 

If  hence  my  bosom's  anguish  takes  its  rise. 

Thine,  lady,  is  the  crime,  the  punishment  is  mine. 

SONNET  CLXXXIX. 

Dodici  donne  onedamente  laue. 

BAPfT  WHO  flIIEBID  THB  BOAT,   OB  DBOTB  TUX  CAB,  WHEBBIB  8HI  8ATB 

AHD  BAKQ. 

TwELVK  ladies,  their  rare  toil  who  lightly  bore, 
Bather  twelve  stars  encircling  a  bright  sun, 
I  saw,  gay-seated  a  small  bark  upon. 
Whose  like  the  waters  never  cleaved  before : 
Not  snch  took  Jason  to  the  fleece  of  yore. 
Whose  fatal  gold  has  ev*ry  heart  now  won. 
Nor  such  the  shepherd  boy*s,  by  whom  undone 
Troy  mourns,  whose  fame  has  passed  the  wide  world  o*er. 
I  saw  them  next  on  a  triumphal  car. 
Where,  known  by  her  chaste  cherub  ways,  aside 
My  Lamra  sate  and  to  them  sweetly  sung. 
Things  not  of  earth  to  man  such  visions  ore ! 
Blest  Tiphys !  blest  Automedon  !  to  guide 
The  bark,  or  car  of  band  so  bright  and  young.  IIacobbgoii. 


SONNET  CXC. 

Pouer  max  toliUtrio  in  (Ucun  ieUo, 

VAE  FBOK  RIB  BBLOVBD,    ISWm  18  MIBEBABLX  BT  SIGHT  A8  BT  DAT. 

Nbteb  was  bird,  spoiPd  of  its  young,  more  sad. 
Or  wild  beast  m  his  lair  more  lone  thui  me. 


2012  PBTBABCH. 

Now  that  no  more  that  loyely  face  I  aee» 

The  only  sun  mj  fond  eyea  ever  had. 

In  ceasdess  sorrow  ia  my  chief  delight: 

My  food  to  poison  turns,  to  grief  my  joy : 

The  night  is  torture,  dark  the  clearest  sky. 

And  my  lone  pillow  a  hard  field  of  fight 

Sleep  is  indeed,  as  has  been  well  ei^resa'dL 

Akin  to  death,  for  it  the  heart  removes 

From  the  dear  thought  in  which  alone  I  live. 

Land  above  all  with  plenly,  beauty  bless*d  1 

Ye  flowery  plains,  green  hanks  and  shady  grores ! 

Ye  hold  the  treasure  for  v^ose  losa  I  grieve !    MAceasooB. 


SONNET  CXCI. 

Awrot  cKe  qwoUt  thUme  Himd^  •  cmpe, 

HI  IHVm  THS  BBUZB  WHIOH  SP0KT8  WITH  HSB,   THS  SniAM  flUf 

FLOWS  T0WARI>8  HBB. 

Ye  laughing  gales,  that  sporting  with  my  fair. 
The  silky  tangles  of  her  locks  unbraid ; 
And  down  her  breast  their  golden  treasures  spread; 
Then  in  fresh  mazes  weave  her  curling  hair. 
You  kiss  those  bright  destructive  eyes,  that  bear 
The  flaming  darts  by  which  my  heart  has  bled  ; 
My  trembling  heart!  that  oft  has  fondly  stray *d 
To  seek  the  nymph,  whose  eyes  such  terrors  wear. 
Methinks  she's  found — but  oh !  'tis  fancy's  cheat! 
Meihinks  she  s  seen — ^but  oh !  'tis  love's  deceit ! 
Methinks  she's  near — ^but  truth  cries  "  'tis  not  so ! " 
Go  happy  gale,  and  with  my  Laura  dwell! 
Go  happy  stream,  and  to  my  Laura  tell 
What  envied  joys  in  thy  clear  crystal  flow !        Axov*  177T. 

Thott  gale,  that  movest,  and  disporiest  rmmd 
Those  bright  crisp'd  locks,  by  them  moved  sweetly  too, 
That  aU  their  fine  gold  scatter'st  to  the  view. 
Then  coil'st  them  up  in  beauteous  braids  fresh  wound ; 
About  those  eyes  thou  playest,  where  abound 
The  am'rous  swarms,  whose  stings  my  teara  reiMwl 
And  I  my  treasure  tremblingly  pursue. 
Like  some  scared  thing  that  stumbles  o*«r  the  groaad* 
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Methinks  I  find  her  now,  and  now  percehre 

She's  distant ;  now  I  soar,  and  now  descend ; 

Now  what  I  wish,  now  what  is  true  helieva 

Staj  and  enjoy,  hlest  air,  the  living  heam ; 

And  thou,  O  rapid,  and  translucent  stream^ 

Whj  can't  I  change  my  course,  and  thine  attend  ?       Norr. 


SONNET  CXCir. 

Amor  eon  la  man  dettra  il  lata  maneo, 

UXI>BE  TBI  WIQIUVM  OF  ▲  LAVBSL,  HI  BELAVKS  THB  aSOWTH  OF  BD  LOTS. 

Mt  poor  heart  op*ning  with  his  puissant  hand. 
Love  planted  there,  as  in  its  home,  to  dwell 
A  Laiu^l,  green  and  bright,  whose  hues  might  well 
In  rivaliy  with  proudest  emeralds  stand : 
Plougfa'd  by  my  pen  and  by  my  heart-sighs  fanned, 
Cool'd  by  die  soft  rain  from  mine  eyes  ^at  fell. 
It  grew  in  grace,  upbreathing  a  sweet  smell, 
Unparallerd  in  any  age  or  land. 
Fair  fame,  bright  honour,  virtue  iinn,  rare  grace, 
The  chastest  beauty  in  celestial  frame, — 
These  be  the  roots  whence  birth  so  noble  came. 
Such  ever  in  my  mind  her  form  I  trace, 
A  happy  burden  and  a  holy  thing. 
To  which  on  rev'rent  knee  with  lonng  prayer  I  cling. 

Macoreqob* 


SONNET  CXCm. 

Cantai,  orpiango  ;  e  non  mm  d»  ctotorag. 

fBOVGH  Dl  THB  KDOT  OF  FAIV,  BB  SlUU  mmnv  TBX  BAMnBT  OV 


I  BANG,  who  now  lament ;  nor  less  delight 
Than  in  my  song  I  found,  in  tears  I  find ; 
For  on  the  cause  and  not  effect  inclined. 
My  senses  still  desire  to  scale  that  height : 
Whence,  mildly  if  she  smile  or  hardly  smite. 
Gruel  and  cold  her  acts,  or  meek  and  kind. 
All  I  endure,  nor  care  what  weights  they  bind. 
E'en  though  her  rage  would  break  my  armour  quita^ 
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Let  Love  and  Laura,  world  and  fortune  join. 

And  still  pursue  their  usual  course  for  me, 

I  care  not,  if  unblest,  in  life  to  be. 

Let  me  or  bum  to  death  or  living  pine. 

No  gentler  state  than  mine  beneath  the  sun. 

Since  from  a  source  so  sweet  my  bitters  run.    Macobegoi. 


SONNET  CXCIV. 

Fptantif  or  canto  ;  cKe  7  edate  lume, 

▲T  HXB  BETUKH,    HX8  80RB0W8  VAVISII. 

I  WEPT,  but  now  I  sing ;  its  heavenly  light 
That  living  sun  conceals  not  from  my  view. 
But  virtuous  love  therein  revealeth  true 
His  holy  pmposes  and  precious  might ; 
Whence,  as  his  wont,  such  flood  of  sorrow  springs 
To  shorten  of  my  life  the  friendless  course, 
Nor  bridge,  nor  ford,  nor  oar,  nor  sails  have  force 
To  forwaird  mine  escape,  nor  even  wings. 
But  so  profound  and  of  so  full  a  vein 
My  sufiTring  is,  so  far  its  shore  appears. 
Scarcely  to  reach  it  can  e  en  thought  contrive : 
Nor  palm,  nor  laurel  pity  prompts  to  gain. 
But  tranquil  olive,  and  the  dark  sky  clears. 
And  checks  my  grief  and  wills  me  to  survive.  Macgcegc; 


SONNET  CXCV. 

r  mi  vitxa  di  mia  writ  eontento. 

BE  TEAM  tniT  AH  XLUrSSS  WHICH    HAS    ATTACKED  THE  CTIS  07  Xa::J 

HAT  DEPRIVE  HIX  OF  THSIB  8I0HT. 

I  LIVED  SO  tranquil,  with  my  lot  content. 
No  sorrow  visited,  nor  envy  pined. 
To  other  loves  if  fortune  were  more  kind 
One  pang  of  mine  their  thousand  joys  outwent ; 
But  those  bright  eyes,  whence  never  I  repent 
The  pains  I  feel,  nor  wish  them  less  to  find, 
So  dark  a  cloud  and  heavy  now  does  blind, 
Seems  as  my  stm  of  life  in  them  were  spent 
O  Nature  I  mother  pitiful  yet  stem. 
Whence  is  the  power  which  prompts  thy  waj'ward  deeds. 
Such  lovely  things  to  make  and  mar  in  turn  ? 
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rme,  from  one  living  fount  all  power  proceeds : 
}nt  how  couldst  Thou  consent,  great  God  of  Heaven, 
duit  aught  should  rob  the  world  of  what  thy  love  bad 
giyen?  ___«  Macgbegob. 

SONNET  CXCVL 

Vincitore  Alessandro  V  ira  vinte. 

9RB  BYIL  SSSULTB  07  VITBISTRAIKBD  AVQXB. 

What  though  the  ablest  artists  of  old  time 
jeh  us  the  sculptured  bust,  the  imaged  form 
>f  conq'ring  Alexander,  wrath  overcame 
Lnd  made  him  for  the  while  than  Philip  less  ? 
Vrath  to  such  fury  valiant  Tydeus  drove 
rhat  dying  he  devoured  his  slaughtered  foe ; 
¥ralh  made  not  SyUa  merely  blear  of  eye, 
3ut  blind  to  all,  and  kill'd  him  in  the  end. 
IVell  Yalentinian  knew  that  to  such  pain 
Yrath  leads,  and  Ajaz,  he  whose  death  it  wrought, 
Strong  against  many,  'gainst  himself  at  last. 
Yrath  is  brief  madness,  and,  when  unrestrained, 
.jong  madness,  which  its  master  often  leads 
Po  shame  and  crime,  and  haply  e'en  to  death.  Anon. 


SONNET  CXCVII. 

Qwd  vtniura  mifu^  quando  daXC  tmo. 

HB  mWOICBS  AT  PAKTICZPATIHO  IN  HER  SUryBRIHGfl. 

Strakoe,  passing  strange  adventure !  when  from  one 
H*  the  two  brightest  eyes  which  ever  were, 
leholding  it  with  pain  disturbed  and  dim, 
loved  influence  which  my  own  made  dull  and  weak. 
had  returned,  to  break  the  weaiy  fast 
If  seeing  her,  my  sole  care  in  this  world, 
jnder  to  me  were  Heaven  and  Love  than  e*en 
r  all  their  other  gifts  together  joined, 
then  from  the  right  eye — rather  the  right  sun — 
I  my  dear  Lady  to  my  right  eye  came 
he  ill  which  less  my  pain  than  pleasure  makes ; 
ft  if  it  intellect  possessed  and  wings 
[{>ass*d«  as  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky  : 
Iture  and  pity  then  pursued  their  course.  Anon. 
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BONNET  CXCVin. 

0  tameretta  eke  gidftMi  hm  porta. 

El  XO  LOHOEB  FIVBS   KBLXBF  IN  SOUTirDE. 

Thou  little  chamber*d  haven  to  the  woes 
Whose  daily  tempest  overwhelms  my  soul ! 
From  shame,  I  in  Heaven  s  light  my  grief  control  ; 
Thou  art  its  fountsuD,  which  each  night  overflows. 
My  couch !  that  oft  hath  woo'd  me  to  repose, 
*Mid  sorrows  vast — ^Love*s  iv'ried  hand  hath  stole 
Griefs  turgid  stream,  which  o'er  thee  it  doth  roll. 
That  hand  which  good  on  all  but  me  bestows. 
Not  only  quiet  and  sweet  rest  I  fly. 
But  from  myself  and  thought,  whose  vain  pfarsuit 
On  pinion'd  fancy  doth  my  soul  transport : 
The  multitude  I  did  so  long  defy. 
Now  as  my  hope  and  refuge  I  sidnte, 
So  much  I  tremble  solitude  to  court  Woixasio5. 

Boom  !  which  to  me  hast  been  a  port  and  shield 
From  life's  rude  daily  tempests  for  long  years. 
Now  the  full  fountain  of  my  nightly  tears 
Which  in  the  day  I  bear  for  shame  conceal'd  : 
Bed !  which,  in  woes  so  great,  wert  wont  to  yield 
Comfort  and  rest,  an  urn  of  doubts  and  fears 
Love  o'er  thee  now  from  those  fair  hands  uprears. 
Gruel  and  cold  to  me  alone  reveaFd. 
But  e'en  than  solitude  and  rest,  I  flee 
More  from  myself  and  melancholy  thought. 
In  whose  vain  quest  my  soul  has  heavenward  flown. 
The  crowd  long  hateful,  hostile  e'en  to  me. 
Strange  though  it  sound,  for  refuge  have  I  sought. 
Such  fear  have  I  to  And  myself  iJkme !  Maoqb9GO£. 


SONNET  CXCIX. 

Lauol  i4mor  mi froi^porto  M^  tovosM^lM. 
Bi  Exouraa  HuasLy  roa  visithiu  LAtnu  too  ottUi  jjn>  x«Tm  wn 

TOO  KVOS. 

Alas  !  Love  bears  me  where  I  woidd  not  go. 
And  well  I  see  how  duty  is  transg^ess*d. 
And  how  to  her  who,  queen-like,  rules  my  breast. 
More  than  my  wont  importunate  I  grow. 
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l*f  ever  from  rocks  wise  sailor  gasrded  so 

tlis  ship  of  richest  merchandise  possess'd, 

is  evermore  I  shield  my  bark  distressed 

^rom  shocks  of  her  hard  pride  that  would  o'erthxow. 

Torrents  of  tears,  fierce  winds  of  infinite  sighs 

—For,  in  my  sea,  nights  horrible  and  dark 

yid  piUless  winter  reign — ^bave  driven  my  bark, 

^ail-less  and  helm-less  where  it  shattered  lies, 

Dr,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  main, 

Trouble  to  others  bears,  distress  to  me  and  pain. 

Macobegoxl 


SONNET  CC. 

AmOTf  iofaUo  e  veggio  il  miofalUre, 

HB  FBAT8  LOTS,   WHO  18  TBS  <31V8I  OT  BIS  •mVCM,   TO  OCBIXK 

KLKDOn  FOB  BUL 

O  LovB,  I  err,  and  I  mine  error  own, 
ks  one  who  bums,  whose  fire  within  htm  lies 
^d  aggravates  his  gnef,  while  reason  dies, 
^'ith  its  own  martyrdom  almost  o'erthrown. 
[  strove  mine  ardent  longing  to  restrain. 
Her  fair  calm  fiice  that  I  might  ne'er  disturb : 
[  can  no  more;  &lls  from  my  hand  the  oaib„ 
knd  my  despairing  soul  is  bold  again ; 
(Vherefore  if  higher  than  her  wont  she  ana. 
The  act  is  thine,  who  firest  and  sparest  her  so, 
Kg  way  too  rough  or  steep  for  her  to  go : 
But  the  rare  heavenly  giftis  are  most  to  blame 
Shrined  in  herself:  let  her  at  least  feel  this. 
Lest  of  my  faults  her  pardon  I  should  miss.    Magqsxqob. 


SESTINA  VIL 

Nm  ha  UmU  mUmaU  il  marfra  V  ande, 

BB  BKSFifM  or  BKUV8  ffBOK  CBB  TOBICSSSB  BT  WBUB  ^  IS 

SUBBOmrDBD. 

Not  Ocean  holds  such  swarms  amid  his  waves, 
!Hot  overhead,  where  circles  the  pale  moon, 
Sy^ere  stars  so  numerous  ever  seen  by  night, 
S'or  dwell  so  many  birds  among  the  wo<ms. 
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Nor  plants  so  many  dothe  the  field  or  hill. 
As  holds  my  tost  heart  busy  thoughts  each  eye. 

Each  day  I  hope  that  this  my  latest  eye 
Shall  part  from  my  quick  day  the  sad  salt  wares. 
And  leaye  me  in  last  sleep  on  some  cold  hiU ; 
So  many  torments  man  beneath  the  moon 
Ne'er  bore  as  I  have  borne ;  this  know  the  woods 
Through  which  I  wander  lonely  day  and  night. 

For  never  have  I  had  a  tranquil  night, 
But  ceaseless  sighs  instead  from  mom  UU  eve. 
Since  love  first  made  me  tenant  of  the  woods : 
The  sea,  ere  I  can  rest,  shall  lose  his  waves. 
The  sun  his  li^t  shall  borrow  fix>m  the  moon. 
And  April  flowers  be  blasted  o'er  each  hilL 

Thus,  to  myself  a  prey,  fix>m  hill  to  hiU, 
Pensive  by  day  I  roam,  and  weep  at  night. 
No  one  state  mine,  but  changeful  as  the  moon ; 
And  when  I  see  approaching  the  brown  eve. 
Sighs  fix>m  my  bosom,  from  my  eyes  frdl  waves. 
The  herbs  to  moisten  and  to  move  the  woods. 

Hostile  the  cities,  friendly  are  the  woods 
To  thoughts  like  mine,  which,  on  this  lofty  hill. 
Mingle  dieir  murmur  with  the  moaning  waves. 
Through  the  sweet  silence  of  the  spangled  night, 
So  that  the  livelong  day  I  wait  the  eve. 
When  the  sun  sets  and  rises  the  fair  moon. 

Would,  like  Endymion,  'neath  the  enamour'd  moon. 
That  slumbering  I  were  laid  in  leafy  woods. 
And  that  ere  vesper  she  who  makes  my  eve. 
With  Love  and  Luna  on  that  favour*d  hill. 
Alone,  would  come,  and  stay  but  one  sweet  night. 
While  stood  the  sun  nor  sought  his  western  waves. 

Upon  the  hard  waves,  ^eath  the  beaming  moon. 

Song,  that  art  bom  of  night  amid  the  woods. 

Thou  shalt  a  rich  hill  see  to-morrow  eve  I         Macohoob. 

Comrr  the  ocean*s  finny  di-oves ; 
Count  the  twinkling  host  of  stars. 
Bound  the  night's  pale  orb  tliat  moves ; 
vount  the  groves'  wing*d  choristers ; 
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Count  each  verdant  blade  that  grows ; 
Counted  then  will  be  my  woes. 

AVhen  shall  these  eyes  cease  to  weep ; 
When  shall  this  world-wearied  frame, 
CoYer'd  by  the  cold  sod,  sleep  ? — 
Sure,  beneath  von  planet*s  beam. 
None  like  me  have  made  such  moan ; 
This  to  every  bower  is  known. 

Sad  my  nights ;  from  mom  till  eve, 
Tenanting  the  woods,  I  sigh  : 
But,  ere  I  shall  cease  to  grieve, 
Ocean's  vast  bed  shall  be  dry. 
Suns  their  light  from  moons  shall  gain, 
And  spring  wither  on  each  plain. 

Pensive,  weeping,  night  and  day, 
From  this  shore  to  that  I  fly, 
Changeful  as  the  lunar  ray ; 
And,  when  evening  veils  the  sky. 
Then  my  tears  might  swell  the  floods. 
Then  my  sighs  might  bow  the  woods  I 

Towns  I  hate,  the  shades  I  love ; 
For  relief  to  yon  green  height. 
Where  the  rill  resounds,  I  rove 
At  the  grateful  calm  of  night ; 
There  1  wait  the  day*s  decline. 
For  the  welcome  moon  to  shine. 

Oh,  that  in  some  lone  retreat. 

Like  Endymion  I  were  lain ; 

And  that  she,  who  rules  my  fate,   . 

There  one  night  to  stay  would  deign ; 

Never  from  his  billowy  bed 

More  might  Phcsbus  hft  his  head ! 

Song,  that  on  the  wood-hung  stream 

In  the  silent  hour  wert  bom, 

Witnessed  but  by  Cynthia's  beam, 

Soon  as  breaks  to-morrow's  mom. 

Thou  shalt  seek  a  glorious  plain, 

There  with  Laura  to  remain !  Xorr. 
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SESTINA  VIII. 

lAverV  aurora^  <Jie  ti  dclee  T 

8H1  18  HOVXD  mmiBB  BT  BI8  TBBflH  VOm  SB 

When  music  warbles  from  each  thorn, 
And  Zephyr*8  de'wy  wings 
Sweep  Uie  young  flowers ;  what  time  the  mora 
Her  ciimson  radiance  flings : 
Then,  as  the  smiling  year  renews, 
I  feel  renewed  Lovers  tender  pain ; 
Benew*d  is  Laura's  cold  disdain ; 
And  I  for  comfort  court  the  weeping  muse 

Oh !  could  my  sighs  in  accents  flow 

So  musically  lom,> 

That  thou  might'st  catch  my  am*roiis  woe* 

And  cease,  proud  Maid !  thy  scorn : 

Yet,  ere  widiin  thy  icy  breast 

The  smallest  spark  of  passion^s  fonnd. 

Winter's  cold  temples  shall  be  bound 

With  all  the  blooms  that  paint  spring's  glowing 

The  drops  that  bathe  Ihe  grief-dew'd  eft. 

The  loye-impassion*d  stnun 

To  move  thy  flinty  bosom  tiy 

Full  oft; — but,  ah !  in  vain 

Would  tears,  and  melting  song  avail ; 

As  vainly  might  the  silken  breeze, 

That  bends  the  flowers,  that  fans  the  tiees. 

Some  rugged  rock*s  tremendous  brow  assaiL 

Both  gods  and  men  alike  are  sway*d 

By  Love,  as  poets  tell ; — 

And  I,  when  flowers  in  every  shade 

Their  bursting  gems  reveal. 

First  felt  his  adl-subduing  power : 

While  Laura  knows  not  yet  the  smart; 

Nor  heeds  the  tortures  of  my  heart* 

My  prayers,  my  plaints,  and  8omw*8  pearij 

Thy  wrongs,  my  soul !  with  patience  bev* 
While  life  shall  warm  this  day  ; 
And  soothing  sounds  to  Lanrmls 
My  numbers  shall  convey ; 
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Nambers  with  foreeltil  magie  chana 
All  nature  o*er  the  frost-bound  earth. 
Wake  snmmer^s  fragrant  hud9  to  birth, 
And  the  fierce  serpent  of  its  raf^e  disarm. 

The  blossom'd  shrubs  in  smiles  are  drest, 

Now  langhs  his  purple  plain ; 

And  shall  the  nymph  a  foe  profest 

To  tenderness  remain  ? 

But  oh !  what  solace  shall  I  find» 

If  fortune  dooms  me  jet  to  bear 

The  frowns  of  my  relentless  Fair, 

Save  with  soft  moan  to  vex  the  pitying  wind? 

In  baffling  nets  the  light-wing'd  gale 

I*d  fetter  as  it  blows, 

The  yemal  rose  that  scents  the  Tale 

I*d  cull  on  wintery  snows ; 

Still  I*d  ne*er  hope  that  mind  to  more 

Which  dares  defy  the  wiles  of  verse,  and  Iiove. 

^  Amom-ITH. 

SONNET  CCI. 

JtesI  wrturni^  tmfdko  MUfHittOi, 

09  TBS  U88  OF  BOKOVB  Oim  BT  OBABUt  OF  XiVIBBBOM  «0  t^Vtik 

At  i  BAHqHOtt • 

A  KiNOLT  nature,  an  angelic  mind, 

A  spotless  soul,  prompt  aspect  and  keen  eye. 

Quick  penetration,  eontemplation  high 

And  truly  worthy  of  the  breast  which  shnn^d : 

In  bright  assembly  lovely  ladies  joinM 

To  gnre  that  festival  with  graUdant  joy, 

Amid  so  many  and  fiiir  faces  nigh 

Soon  his  good  judgment  did  the  fairest  find. 

Of  riper  age  and  higher  rank  the  rest 

Gently  he  beckon*d  with  his  bead  aside. 

And  lovingly  drew  near  the  perfect  oxe: 

So  courteously  her  eyes  and  orow  be  pressed, 

All  at  his  choice  in  fond  approval  viea — 

Envy  through  my  sole  veins  at  fbat  sweet  freedom  rqn. 

A  sovEBEioH  nature,-<-4m  exalted  mtnfl.--^ 
A  soul  proud— s1eeple8»-^with  a  lynz*s  eye*-* 

F  2 
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An  instant  foresight, — ^thought  as  towering  high. 
E'en  as  the  heart  in  which  Uiej  are  enshrined  : 
A  bright  assembly  on  that  day  combined 
Each  other  in  his  honour  to  outvie. 
When  *mid  the  fair  his  judgment  did  descry 
That  sweet  perfection  all  to  her  resigned. 
Unmindful  of  her  rival  sisterhood. 
He  rootion'd  silently  his  preference. 
And  fondlv  welcomed  her,  that  humblest  one : 
So  pure  a  kiss  he  gave,  that  all  who  stood. 
Though  fair,  rejoiced  in  beauty's  recompense : 
By  that  strange  act  my  heart  was  quite  undone ! 

^__^__^  Woixastl: 

SONNET  CCIL 

r  kopregato  Amor^  t  md  riprtyo. 

m  PL1AD8  THX  XZCX8S  OF  HIS  PA8SI0V  IH  PALLIATI03I  OF  HIS   TltLT 

Oft  have  I  pray'd  to  Love,  and  still  I  pray. 
My  charming  agony,  my  bitter  joy ! 
That  he  woidd  crave  your  grace,  if  consciously 
From  the  right  path  my  guilty  footsteps  stray. 
That  Eeason,  which  o'er  happier  minds  holds  sway. 
Is  quell'd  of  Appetite,  I  not  deny; 
And  hence,  through  tracks  my  better  thoughts  would  fij. 
The  victor  hurries  me  perforce  away. 
You,  in  whose  bosom  Genius,  Virtue  reign 
With  mingled  blaze  lit  by  auspicious  skies — 
Ne'er  shower'd  kind  star  its  beams  on  aught  so  rare ! 
You,  you  should  say  with  pity,  not  disdain ; 
'*  How  could  he  'scape,  lost  wretch !  these  lightning  eyes— 
So  passionate  he,  and  I  so  direly  fur?**  Wbakgbax. 


SONNET  com. 

L*  aUo  rigncTf  dinami  a  ciU  lum  tale. 

HIS  BOIBOW  FOE  THS  ILLKUB  OF  LAURA  IKCRIASIS,   KOT  IXSSrrf,  t  5 

FLAMB. 

Thb  sovereign  Lord,  'gainst  whom  of  no  avail 
Concealment,  or  resistance  is,  or  flight. 
My  mind  had  kindled  to  a  new  delight 
By  his  own  amorous  and  ardent  ail : 
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Though  his  first  blow,  transfixing  my  best  mail 

Were  znortal  sure,  to  push  his  triumph  quite 

lie  took  a  shaft  of  sorrow  in  bis  right, 

So  mj  soft  heart  on  both  sides  to  assail. 

A  burning  wound  the  one  shed  fire  and  flame. 

The  other  tears,  which  ever  grief  distils, 

Through  eyes  for  your  weak  health  that  are  as  rills. 

But  no  relief  from  either  fountain  came 

My  hosom's  conflagration  to  abate. 

Nay,  passion  grew  by  very  pity  great.  riAcoRKGOB. 


SONNET  CCIV. 

Mira  qttd  colle,  o  staiieo  mio  cor  vago, 

HX  BIDS  HIS  HXABT  AXTUKH  TO  LAURA,    NOT  PSBCSIYTHQ  THAT  IT  HAD 

VSYBB  LXFT  HEB. 

P.  lioox  on  that  hill,  my  fond  but  harass*d  heart ! 
Yestreen  we  left  her  there,  who  'gan  to  take 
Some  care  of  us  and  friendlier  looks  to  dart; 
Now  from  our  eyes  she  draws  a  very  lake: 
Return  alone — ^I  love  to  be  apart — 
Try,  if  perchance  the  day  will  ever  break 
To  mitigate  our  still  increasing  smart. 
Partner  and  prophet  of  my  lifelong  ache. 

H.  O  wretch !  in  whom  vain  thoughts  and  idle  swell. 
Thou,  who  thyself  hast  tutored  to  forget, 
Speak'st  to  thy  heart  as  if  'twere  with  thee  yet  ? 
When  to  thy  greatest  bliss  thou  saidst  farewell, 
Thou  didst  depart  alone :  it  stayed  with  her. 
Nor  cares  from  those  bright  eyes,  its  home,  to  stir. 

^^_^_^_  Macobegob. 

SONNET  GOV. 

Fresco  ain&rofo  Jiorito  e  verde  colle, 

BS  OOVtfKATirLATBS  HIS  HBABT  OH  ITS  BBXAIKIBO  WITH   HXB. 

O  BiTX  with  green  o'erspread,  with  groves  overhung ! 
Where  musing  now,  now  trilling  her  sweet  lay, 
Host  like  what  bards  of  heavenly  spirits  say, 
8it8  she  by  fame  through  every  region  sung : 
My  heart,  which  wisely  unto  her  has  clung — 
More  wise,  if  there,  in  absence  blest,  it  stay ! 
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Notes  now  the  turf  o*er  which  her  soft  steps  straj. 

Now  where  her  angel-eyes'  mild  heam  is  flung ; 

Then  throhs  and  munnurs,  as  they  onward  rove, 

'*  Ah !  were  he  here,  that  man  of  wretched  lot, 

Doom*d  but  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  lore !  ** 

She,  conscious,  smiles :  our  feelings  ti^y  not : 

Heartless  am  I,  mere  stone ;  heaven  is  thy  grove— 

0  dear  delightful  shade,  O  consecrated  spot !     Wrakoba^ 

Fbess,  shaded  hill !  with  flowers  and  verdure  crown'd. 
Where,  in  fond  musings,  or  with  music  sweet. 
To  earth  a  heaven-sent  spirit  takes  her  seat! 
She  who  from  all  the  world  has  honour  found« 
Forsaking  me,  to  her  my  fond  heart  bound 
— Divorce  for  aye  were  welcome  as  discreet — 
Notes  where  the  turf  is  marked  by  her  fair  feet. 
Or  from  these  eyes  for  her  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
Then  inly  whispers  as  her  steps  advance, 
«  Would  for  awhile  that  wretch  were  here  alone 
Who  pines  already  o'er  his  bitter  lot** 
She  conscious  smiles.    Not  equal  is  the  chance ; 
An  Eden  thou,  while  I  a  heartless  stone. 
O  holy,  happy,  and  beloved  spot !  Macobxgob. 

SONNET  CCVI. 

II  mal  miprtmi,  e  vU  apamfUm  Uptggiik 
SO  ▲  rBmn>,  nr  Iiovb  uxm  anmLi ,  as  oas  mts  so  asvmi  wn  f» 

EAISB  HIS  800L  TO  GOV. 

Evil  oppresses  me  and  worse  dismay. 
To  which  a  plam  and  ample  way  I  find ; 
Driven  like  thee  by  frantic  passion,  blind. 
Urged  by  harsh  thoughts  I  bend  like  thee  my  way. 
Nor  know  I  if  for  war  or  peace  to  pray: 
To  war  is  ruin,  shame  to  peace,  assigned. 
But  wherefore  languish  thus  ? — ^Rather,  resign'd. 
Whatever  the  Will  Supreme  ordains,  obey. 
However  ill  that  honour  me  beseem 
By  thee  confeir'd,  v^om  Aat  affection  cheats 
Which  many  a  perfect  eye  to  error  sways. 
To  raise  thy  spirit  to  that  reahn  supreme 
My  counsel  is,  and  win  those  bliss^  seals : 
'or  short  the  time,  and  few  tlie  allotted  days.  Capkl  Lont. 
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TFhe  bad  oppresses  me,  the  worse  dismays, 
ro  mrhich  so  broad  and  plain  a  path  I  see ; 
>liy  spirit,  to  like  finenzy  led  with  thee, 
Dried  by  the  same  hard  thoughts,  in  dotage  strays, 
«^or  knows  if  peace  or  war  of  God  it  prays, 
rbongh  great  the  lose  and  deep  the  shame  to  me. 
But  why  pine  longer?    Best  omr  lot  will  be, 
Wliat  Heaven^s  high  will  ordains  when  man  obeys. 
Fhough  I  of  that  great  honour  worthless  prove 
Dfier*d  by  thee — herein  Love  leads  to  err 
Wlio  often  makes  the  sound  eye  to  see  wrong— 
Mj  Goonsel  this,  instant  on  Heaven  above 
Thy  soul  to  elevate,  thy  heart  to  spur, 
For  though  the  time  be  short,  the  way  is  long. 

Macgbegob. 


SONNET  CCVII. 

Due  TiMefrttekt,  e  colte  wparadito, 

TBI  TVO  ROSB& 

Two  brilliant  roses,  fresh  from  Paradise, 
Which  there,  on  May-day  mom,  in  beauty  sprung 
Fair  gift,  and  by  a  lover  old  and  wise 
Equally  offered  to  two  lovers  young : 
At  speech  so  tender  and  such  winning  guise. 
As  transports  from  a  savage  might  have  wrung, 
A  living  lustre  lit  their  mutual  eyes. 
And  instant  on  their  cheeks  a  soft  blush  hung. 
The  sun  ne*er  looked  upon  a  lovelier  pair. 
With  a  sweet  smUe  and  gentle  sigh  he  said. 
Pressing  the  hands  of  both  and  tum*d  away. 
Of  words  and  roses  each  alike  had  share. 
£*en  now  my  worn  heart  thrill  with  joy  and  dread, 
O  happy  eloquence !  O  blessed  day !  Macubegor. 


SONNET  CCVni 

Z'  ovni^  ch€  H  vtrde  Lauro  e  V  tmito  trime. 

HB  PBAT8  THAT  RB  MAT  DHS  BSrOBB  LAVIU. 

The  balmy  gale,  that,  with  its  tender  sigh. 
Moves  the  green  laurel  and  the  golden  hair. 
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Makes  with  its  graceful  visitings  and  rare 

The  gazer's  spirit  from  his  body  fly. 

A  sweet  and  snow-white  rose  in  hard  thorns  set ! 

Where  in  the  world  her  fellow  shall  we  find  ? 

The  glory  of  our  age !  Creator  kind ! 

Grant  that  ere  hers  my  death  shall  first  be  met 

So  the  great  public  loss  I  may  not  see, 

The  world  without  its  sun,  in  darkness  left. 

And  from  my  desolate  eyes  their  sole  light  reft. 

My  mind  with  which  no  other  thoughts  agree. 

Mine  ears  which  by  no  other  sound  are  stirr'd 

Except  her  ever  pure  and  gentle  word.  Macobbgoh. 


SONNET  CCK. 

Parrik  fone  ad  aleuftj  ehe  ^n  lodwr  qwUa. 

nS  INVITES  THOSE  TO  WHOM  HIS  PRAISES  SEEM  BXCS9SITE  TO    BBB01» 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THEX. 

Haply  my  style  to  some  may  seem  too  free 
In  praise  of  her  who  holds  my  being*s  chain. 
Queen  of  her  sex  describing  her  to  reign. 
Wise,  winning,  good,  fair,  noble,  chaste  to  be : 
To  me  it  seems  not  so ;  I  fear  that  she 
My  lays  as  low  and  tiifling  may  disdain. 
Worthy  a  higher  and  a  better  strain ; 
^-Who  thinks  not  with  me  let  him  come  and  see. 
Then  will  he  say,  She  whom  his  wishes  seek 
Is  one  indeed  whose  grace  and  worth  might  tire 
The  muses  of  all  lands  and  either  lyre. 
But  mortal  tongue  for  state  divine  is  weak. 
And  may  not  soar ;  by  flattery  and  force. 
As  Fate  not  choice  oidains,  Love  rules  its  coarse. 

^_____^  Maoobsooe. 

SONNET  OCX. 

Chi  fmU  veder  quaniwmque  pmd  NtUura, 

WBOSVBE  BBH0LD8  HER  MUST  ASIOT  THAT  BU  PBAI8S9  CAVEOT 

HER  PSRFECTIOK. 

Who  wishes  to  behold  the  utmost  might 
Of  Heaven  and  Nature,  on  her  let  him  gaze. 
Sole  sun,  not  only  in  my  partial  lays. 
But  to  the  dark  world,  blind  to  virtue*s  light! 
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And  let  him  haste  to  view ;  for  death  in  spite 

The  guilty  leaves,  and  on  the  virtuous  preys ; 

For  ti^is  loved  angel  heaven  impatient  stays ; 

And  mortal  charms  are  transient  as  they're  bright ! 

Here  shall  he  see,  if  timely  he  arrive, 

Virtue  and  beauty,  royalty  of  mind, 

In  one  blessed  union  joined.    Then  shall  he  say 

That  vainly  my  weak  rhymes  to  praise  her  strive, 

Whose  dazzling  beams  have  struck  my  genius  blind. — 

He  must  for  ever  weep  if  he  delay !  Ghablemont 

Stbakoeb,  whose  curious  glance  delights  to  trace 
What  Heaven  and  Nature  joined  to  frame  most  rai-e ; 
Here  view  mine  eyes'  bright  sun — a  sight  so  fair, 
That  purblind  worlds,  like  me,  enamoured  gaze. 
But  speed  thy  step ;  for  Death  with  rapid  pace 
Pursues  the  best,  nor  makes  the  bad  his  care : 
Caird  to  the  skies  through  yon  blue  fields  of  air. 
On  buoyant  plume  the  mortal  grace  obeys. 
Then  haste,  and  mark  in  one  rich  foim  combined 
(And,  for  that  dazzling  lustre  dimmed  mine  eye. 
Chide  the  weak  effoi-ts  of  my  trembling  lay) 
Each  charm  of  person,  and  each  power  of  mind — 
Bat,  slowly  if  thy  lingering  foot  comply. 
Grief  and  repentant  shame  shall  mourn  the  brief  delay. 

Wbaxgham. 


SONNET  CCXI. 

Qualpaura  ho,  quando  mi  toma  a  mente. 

XILAUCBOLT  BSCOLLSCTIOKS  AJfD  PBX8AGr3. 

O  Laura  !  when  my  tortured  mind 
The  sad  remembrance  bears 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  day. 
When,  victim  to  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears, 
I  left  my  soul  behind. 

That  soul  that  could  not  from  its  partner  stray ; 
In  nightly  visions  to  my  longing  eyes 
Thy  form  oft  seems  to  rise, 
As  ever  thou  wert  seen. 
Fair  like  the  rose,  *midst  paling  flowers  the  queen. 


dl8  pmuucH. 

Bat  loosely  in  the  wind, 

Unbndded  wave  the  ringlets  of  thy 

That  late  with  studious  care, 

I  saw  with  pearls  and  flowery  gariands  twined: 

On  thy  wan  lip,  no  cheerful  smile  appears ; 

Thy  beauteous  face  a  tender  sadness  wears ; 

Placid  in  pain  thou  seem^st,  serene  in  grief. 

As  conscious  of  thy  fate,  and  hopeless  of  relief ! 

Cease,  cease,  presaging  heart !  O  angels,  deign 

<ro  hear  my  fervent  prayer,  that  all  my  fears  be  vain ! 

W00DH0C8EI.ES. 

What  dread  I  feel  when  I  revolve  the  day 
I  left  my  mistress,  sad,  without  repose, 
My  heart  too  with  her:  and  my  fond  thought  kDOWS 
Nought  on  which  gladlier,  oft'ner  it  can  stay. 
Again  my  fancy  doth  her  form  portray 
Meek  among  beauty's  train,  like  to  some  rose 
Midst  meaner  flowers ;  nor  joy  nor  grief  she  ^ows ; 
Not  with  misfortune  prest  but  with  dismay. 
Then  were  thrown  by  her  customed  cheei&lness. 
Her  pearls,  her  chaplets,  and  her  gay  attire. 
Her  song,  her  laughter,  and  her  mild  address ; 
Thus  doubtingly  I  quitted  her  I  love : 
Now  dark  ideas,  dreams,  and  bodings  dire 
Baise  terrors,  which  Pleaven  grant  may  groundless  prove ! 

NOTT. 

SONNET  CCXn. 

.Solea  Umtama  in  m»Mc  oonaoUurmi. 

8HS  ANKOUHCBS  TO  HUC,   IH  ▲  VISIOV,    THAT  HI  WILL  nVSA  SB>  HEX. 

XOKI. 

To  soothe  me  distant  far,  in  days  gone  by. 
With  dreams  of  one  whose  glance  all  heaven  combined. 
Was  mine ;  now  fears  and  sorrow  haunt  my  mind. 
Nor  can  I  from  that  grief,  those  terrors  fly : 
For  oft  in  sleep  I  mark  within  her  eye 
Deep  pity  with  o*erwhelming  sadness  join'd ; 
And  oft  I  seem  to  hear  on  every  wind 
Accents,  which  from  my  breast  chase  peace  and  joy. 

That  last  dark  eve,**  she  cries,  **  remember*st  thou. 

lien  to  those  doting  eyes  I  bade  fiirewell, 
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Forced  by  the  time's  relentless  tyranny? 
I  had  not  then  the  power,  nor  heart  to  tell, 
What  thoQ  shalt  find,  alas !  too  surely  true*' 
Hope  not  agam  on  earth  thy  Laura's  face  to  see." 


SONNET  CCXIU. 

0  nUsera  ed  arnbil  visione. 

HB    OASVOT  BKJITB  DT  HER  SSATB,   BITF  IV  THUS,   BB  PRAT8  GOD  TO 

TAKB  mX  ALSO  ntOH  UR. 

O  missby!  horror!  can  it,  then,  be  true, 
That  the  sweet  light  before  its  time  is  spent, 
'Mid  all  its  pains  which  could  my  life  content. 
And  ever  with  fresh  hopes  of  good  renew  ? 
If  so,  why  sounds  not  other  Channels  through. 
Nor  only  from  herself,  the  great  event? 
No  !  God  and  Nature  could  not  thus  consent. 
And  my  dark  fears  are  gromidless  and  undue. 
Still  it  delights  my  heart  to  hope  once  more 
The  welcome  sight  of  that  enchanting  face, 
The  glory  of  our  age,  and  life  to  me. 
But  if,  to  her  eternal  home  to  soar. 
That  heavenly  spirit  have  left  her  earthly  place. 
Oh !  then  not  distant  may  my  last  day  be !      Macobegoil 


SONNET  CCXIV. 

In  dMio  di  nUo  tiaio,  orpitmgo,  or  eaittto, 

TO  BI8  IfOVOnrO  to  8MR  BBA  AOAIir  18  vow  ADDBD  THS  HAR  OV 

HXR  VO  XOKI. 

Ukcebtain  of  my  state,  I  weep  and  sing, 
I  hope  and  tremble,  and  with  rhymes  and  sighs 
I  ease  my  load,  while  Love  his  utmost  tries 
How  worse  my  sore  afflicted  heart  to  sting. 
Will  her  sweet  seraph  face  again  e'er  bring 
Their  former  light  to  these  despairing  eyes, 
(What  to  expect,  alas !  or  how  advise) 
Or  must  eternal  grief  my  bosom  wring  ? 
For  heaven,  whidi  justly  it  deserves  to  win* 


\ 
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It  cares  not  what  on  earth  may  be  their  fate. 
Whose  sun  it  was,  where  centred  their  sole  gaze. 
Such  terror,  so  perpetual  warfare  in. 
Changed  from  my  former  self,  I  live  of  late 
As  one  who  midway  doubts,  and  fears  and  strays. 

Macobegob. 


SONNET  CCXV, 

0  dolci  tguardi,  oparoldte  aoeorte. 

HI  BI0H8  FOB  THOSE  0LAHCB8  FBOX  WHICH,   VO  HH  QtXSI,   lOSmB 
lYBR  DIUaHTS  TO  WITHDRAW  HIX. 

O  ANGEL  looks !  0  accents  of  the  skies ! 
Shall  I  or  see  or  hear  you  once  again? 
O  golden  tresses,  which  my  heart  enchain. 
And  lead  it  forth,  Love*s  wUling  sacrifice ! 
O  face  of  beauty  given  in  anger  s  guise. 
Which  still  I  not  enjoy,  and  still  complain ! 
O  dear  delusion  !  O  bewitching  pain ! 
Transports,  at  once  my  punishment  and  prize ! 
If  haply  those  soft  eyes  some  kindly  beam 
(Eyes,  where  my  soul  and  all  my  thoughts  reside) 
Vouchsafe,  in  tender  pity  to  bestow ; 
Sudden,  of  all  my  joys  the  murtheress  tried. 
Fortune  with  steed  or  ship  dispels  the  gleam ; 
Fortune,  with  stem  behest  still  prompt  to  work  my  woe. 


O  oenttj:  looks !  O  words  of  heavenly  sound ! 
Shall  I  behold  you,  hear  you  once  again  ? 
O  waving  locks,  that  Love  has  made  the  chain. 
In  which  this  wretched  ruin'd  heart  is  bound  I 
O  face  divine  I  whose  magic  spells  suiround 
My  soul,  distempered  with  imceasing  piun : 
O  dear  deceit !  0  loving  errors  vain ! 
To  hug  the  dart  and  doat  upon  the  wound ! 
Did  those  soft  eyes,  in  whose  angelic  light 
My  life,  my  thoughts,  a  constant  mansion  find. 
Ever  impart  a  pure  unmixed  delight? 
Or  if  they  have  one  moment,  then  unkind 
Fortune  steps  in,  and  sends  me  from  their  sight. 
And  gives  my  opening  pleasures  to  the  wind.    Mobbhsab. 
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SONNET  CCXVI. 

r  pvur  tueolio,  e  non  odo  novella, 

mUBIHO  KO  TIDIKGS  OF  BBil,    HE  BiaiKB  TO  DESPiin. 

Smx  do  I  wait  to  hear,  in  vain  still  wait. 
Of  that  sweet  enemy  I  love  so  well : 
What  now  to  think  or  say  I  cannot  tell, 
Twizt  hope  and  fear  my  feelings  fluctuate : 
The  beautiful  are  still  the  marks  of  fate ; 
And  sure  her  worth  and  beauty  most  excel : 
What  if  her  God  have  caird  her  hence,  to  dwell 
Where  virtue  finds  a  more  congenial  state  ? 
If  so,  she  will  illuminate  that  sphere 
Cven  as  a  sun  :  but  I — *tis  done  with  me ! 
I  then  am  nothing,  have  no  business  here ! 
O  cruel  absence !  why  not  let  me  see 
The  worst?  my  little  tale  is  told,  I  fear. 
My  scene  is  closed  ere  it  accomplished  be.  Moreeisad. 

No  tidings  yet — I  listen,  but  in  vain ; 
Of  her,  my  beautiful  beloved  foe, 
What  or  to  think  or  say  I  nothing  know. 
So  thrills  my  heart,  my  fond  hopes  so  sustain. 
Danger  to  some  has  in  their  beauty  lain ; 
Fairer  and  chaster  she  than  others  show ; 
God  haply  seeks  to  snatch  from  earth  below 
Virtue's  best  friend,  that  heaven  a  star  may  gain, 
Or  rather  sun.     If  what  I  dread  be  nigh, 
My  life,  its  trials  long,  its  brief  repose 
Are  ended  all.    O  cruel  absence !  why 
Didst  thou  remove  me  from  the  menaced  woes  ? 
My  short  sad  story  is  already  done, 
And  midway  in  its  course  my  vain  race  run.     Macgbegor. 


SONNET  CCXVII. 

La  tera  detiar^  odiar  V  aurora. 

OOBTRART  TO  TUB  WOBT  07  LOVEBS,   HE  PRErERB  3C0BX  TO  ZWZ, 

Tbakqoil  and  happy  loves  in  this  agree, 
The  evening  to  desire  and  morning  hate : 
On  roe  at  eve  redoubled  sorrows  wait — 
Morning  is  still  the  happier  hoar  for  me. 
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For  then  my  sun  and  Nature*8  oft  I  see 

Opening  at  once  the  orient's  rosy  gate. 

So  matched  in  beauty  and  in  Instre  great, 

Heaven  seems  enamour*d  of  our  earth  to  be! 

As  when  in  verdant  leaf  the  dear  booi^t  burst 

Whose  roots  have  since  so  centred  in  mj  eoie. 

Another  than  myself  is  diensh'd  mora. 

Thus  the  two  hours  contrast,  day's  last  and  first : 

Beason  it  is  who  calms  me  to  desire, 

And  fear  and  bate  who  fiercer  feed  my  fire.       ICaoskbgob. 


SONNET  CCXVin. 

Far  poCev*  io  tenddtta  di  eoltL 
va  BOJJL  YxartB  hbr  n  ausp. 

Oh  !  that  from  her  some  vengeance  I  could 
With  words  and  glances  who  my  peace  destroja. 
And  then  abash*d,  for  my  worse  sorrow,  flies, 
Veiling  her  eyes  so  cruel,  yet  so  blest ; 
Thus  mine  afflicted  spirits  and  oppressed 
By  sure  degrees  she  sor^y  drains  and  driea. 
And  in  my  neart,  as  savage  lion,  cries 
Even  at  night,  when  most  I  should  have  rest 
My  soul,  which  sleep  expels  fixNn  his  abode. 
The  body  leaves,  and,  from  its  trammels  free. 
Seeks  her  whose  mien  so  often  menace  sbow'd. 
I  marvel  much,  if  heard  its  advent  be. 
That  while  to  her  it  spake,  and  o*er  her  wept, 
And  round  her  clung,  asleep  she  alway  kept    Maoorboob. 


BONNET  CCXK. 

In  qind  hd  vim,  tk*  •"  mttfiro  t  ftrasM. 


OH  LAVRA.  PUTTOO  HSR  MASS  RBfOia  Bia  STI*  WHIXdi 

OR 


On  the  fair  face  for  which  I  long  and  si^ 
Mine  eyes  were  fastened  with  desire  intense. 
When,  to  my  fond  thoughts,  Love,  in  best  reply. 
Her  honour*d  hand  uplifting,  shut  me  thence.  ^ 
My  heart  there  caught — as  fish  a  foir  hook  by,  * 
Or  as  a  young  bird  on  a  lim^  fence — 


TO  J«AIXBA  IK  LIFE.  MS 

For  good  deeds  follow  from  example  hi^. 

To  truth  directed  not  its  busied  sense. 

But  of  its  one  desire  my  yiaon  reffc. 

As  dreamingly,  soon  oped  itself  a  way» 

Which  closed,  its  bliss  imperfect  bad  been  1^ : 

My  soul  between  those  rind  glories  lay, 

FUl'd  with  a  heavenly  and  new  delight. 

Whose  strange  surpassing  sweets  enjgross'd  it  quite. 

Maoobboob. 


SONNET  CCXX. 

YivefaMt  UKUxn  di  duo  hei  hum. 
A  flonLuro  ma^Hs,  wmoH  lavra.  oave  Hnc  vxixpiomyLT,  alwmt 

EELLB  HDC  WITH  JOT. 

XjIye  sparks  were  glistening  from  her  twin  bri^  eyes. 
So  sweet  on  me  whose  li^tning  flashes  beam*d. 
And  softly  from  a  feeling  heart  and  wise. 
Of  lofty  eloquence  a  rich  flood  streamed : 
Even  the  memory  serves  to  wake  my  sighs 
When  I  recall  that  day  so  glad  esteemed. 
And  in  my  heart  its  sinking  spirit  dies 
As  some  late  grace  her  colder  wont  redeem'd. 
My  soul  in  pain  and  grief  that  most  has  been 
(How  great  the  power  of  constant  habit  is  !) 
Seems  weakly  *neath  its  double  joy  to  lean : 
For  at  the  sole  taste  of  unusual  btiss, 
Trembling  with  fear,  or  Ihriil'd  by  idle  hope. 
Oft  on  the  point  IVe  been  life's  door  to  ope.    M acvbioob 


SONNET  CCXXL 

CtretUo  ha  mimjprm  aoUtamtL  dila. 
THinmiq  ALWAiB  or  uiuaA,  it  fahi  bik  «o 


Still  have  I  soq^  a  hfe  of  solitude ; 
The  streams,  the  fields*  the  forests  know  my  mind; 
That  I  mi§^t  'scape  the  wrA\A  and  the  blind. 
Who  paths  forsake  trod  by  the  wise  and  good : 
Fain  would  I  leave,  wevs  nine  own  will  pnTNied, 
These  Tuscan  hnrnts,  and  theee  sofi:  skies  befaaid» 
Sorgm's  thick-wooded  hills  again  to  find; 
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And  sing  and  weep  in  concert  with  its  flood. 

But  Fortune,  ever  my  sore  enemy, 

Compels  my  steps,  where  I  with  sorrow  sec 

Cast  my  fair  treasm^  in  a  worthless  soil  : 

Yet  less  a  foe  she  justly  deigns  to  prove. 

For  once,  to  me,  to  Laura,  and  to  love ; 

Favouring  my  song,  my  passion,  with  her  smile.         Norr. 

Still  have  I  sought  a  life  of  solitude — 
This  know  the  rivers,  and  each  wood  and  plain — 
That  I  might  'scape  the  hlind  and  sordid  train 
Who  from  the  paUi  have  flown  of  peace  and  good : 
Could  I  my  wish  obtain,  how  vainly  would 
This  cloudless  climate  woo  me  to  remain  ; 
Sorga's  embowering  woods  I'd  seek  again. 
And  sing,  weep,  wander,  by  its  friendly  flood. 
But,  ah !  my  fortune,  hostile  still  to  me. 
Compels  me  where  I  must,  indignant,  find 
Amid  the  mire  my  fairest  treasure  thrown : 
Yet  to  my  hand,  not  all  unworthy,  she 
Now  proves  herself,  at  least  for  once,  more  kind. 
Since — but  alone  to  Love  and  Laura  be  it  known. 

SONNET  CCXXn. 

In  tale  MteUa  duo  begli  oechi  vidL 

THI  BSAUTT  OF  LAURA  IS  PSBRLKSS. 

In  one  fair  star  I  saw  two  brilliant  eyes. 
With  sweetness,  modesty,  so  glistening  o'er. 
That  soon  those  graceful  nests  of  Love  before 
My  worn  heart  learnt  all  others  to  despise : 
Equall'd  not  her  whoever  won  the  prize 
In  i^es  gone  on  any  foreign  shore ; 
Not  she  to  Greece  whose  wondrous  beauty  boro 
Unnumber'd  ills,  to  Troy  death's  anguish'd  cries : 
Not  the  fair  Roman,  who,  with  ruthless  blade 
Piercing  her  chaste  and  outraged  bosom,  fled 
Dishonour  worse  than  death,  like  charms  display  J ; 
Such  excellence  should  brightest  glory  shed 
On  Nature,  as  on  me  supreme  delight. 
But,  ah !  too  lately  come,  too  soon  it  takes  its  flight 

Macgreqob. 
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SONNET  CCXXIII. 

Qual  doima  aUende  a  ghnotafama. 

THB  STC8  or  LAUBA  ABS  THB  SCHOOL  Of  TIXTUE. 

Fe£ls  any  fair  the  glorious  wish  to  gain 
Of  sense,  of  worth,  of  courtesy,  the  praise  ? 
On  those  bright  eyes  attentive  let  her  gaze 
Of  her  misc^rd  my  love,  but  sure  my  foe. 
Honour  to  gain,  with  love  of  God  to  glow, 
Virtue  more  bright  how  native  grace  displays, 
May  there  be  leam'd ;  and  by  what  surest  ways 
To  heaven^  that  for  her  coming  pants,  to  go. 
The  converse  sweet,  beyond  what  poets  write, 
Is  there ;  the  winning  silence,  and  the  meek 
And  8ain^like  manners  man  would  paint  in  vain. 
The  matchless  beauty,  dazzling  to  the  sight. 
Can  ne'er  be  learned ;  for  bootless  'twere  to  seek 
By  art,  what  by  kind  chance  alone  we  gain. 

Anon.»  Ox.,  1705. 


SONNET  CCXXIV. 

Cora  la  viu^  e  dopo  lei  mi  pare. 

HOHOUR  TO  BI  PBKVEBBID  TO  LIFB. 

Methivkb  that  life  in  lovely  woman  first. 
And  after  life  true  honour  should  be  dear; 
Nay,  wanting  honour— of  all  wants  the  worst — 
Friend !  nought  remains  of  loved  or  lovely  here. 
And  who,  alas !  has  honour's  barrier  burst, 
Unsex'd  and  dead,  though  fair  she  yet  appear. 
Leads  a  vile  life,  in  shame  and  torment  curst, 
A  lingering  death,  where  all  is  dark  and  di*eai\ 
To  me  no  marvel  was  Lucretia*s  end. 
Save  that  she  needed,  when  that  last  disgrace 
Alone  sufficed  to  kill,  a  sword  to  die. 
Sophists  in  vain  the  contrary  defend : 
Their  arguments  are  feeble  all  and  base. 
And  truth  alone  triumphant  mounts  on  high  I 

Q  Macobsqob. 
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SONNET  CGXXV. 

H»  SK90U  VBS  TEtmm  or  L4jnuu 

Tree,  victoiy*s  bright  guerdon,  wont  to  crowa 
Heroes  and  bards  widi  thy  triumphal  leaf. 
How  many  days  of  mingled  joy  and  grief. 
Have  I  from  thee  through  life's  short  passage  known  ? 
Lady,  who,  reckless  of  the  world  *s  renown. 
Beapest  in  virtue's  field  f(ur  honour's  sheaf; 
Nor  fear'st  Love's  lUnM  snares^  "  that  subtle  thiel^** 
While  calm  disqretipa  on  his  wiles  looks  dowi^ 
The  pride  of  birth,  with  aU  tbaA  here  wa  deam. 
Most  precious,  gems  aod  gold's  resplendent  gai0e« 
Abject  alike  in  thy  regard  appear : 
Nay,  even  thine  own  unrivall'd  beauUe&beam 
No  charm  to  thee — ^save  ^  their  circling  blaze 
Clasps  fitly  that  chaste  spulL  whicbiStiU  tbQ^  hold's!  most 
deafi  Wrakohak. 

Blest  laiurel !  fadeless  and  triumphant  tree ! 
Of  kings  and  poets  thou  the  fondest  pride ! 
How  much  of  joy  and  sorrow's  changing  tide 
In  my  short  breath  hath  been  awaked  by  thee ! 
Lady,  the  will's  sweet  sovex^ign !  thou,  canst  see 
No  bliss  but  virtue,  where  thou  dost  preside ; 
Love's  chain,  his'  snare,  thou  dost  alike  deride ; 
From  man's  deceit  thy  wisdom  sels  thee  ftee. 
Birth's  native  pride,  and  ^treasure's  precious  slora^ 
(Whose  bright  possesaion  we  so  fondly  hail) 
To  thee  as  burthens  valueless  appeart 
Thy  beauty's  ezcellenee — (none  viewed  before) 
Thy  soul  had  wearied— -but  ihou  l0¥^st  the.  veil. 
That  shrine  of  purity  adometh  here;  WozxAifoar. 


'^"W 
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^^■"  ^^^r'W^  •Pp^H*  ♦ 

OAasBLBss  I  think,  and  in  each  wasting  thought 
So  strong  a  pity  for  myself  appears. 


TO  LM71U  IM  LIFE.  2f^7 

That  often  it  liM  brought 

My  harassed  heart  to  new  yet  natnval  teams 

Seeing  each  day  my- end- of  life  draw  nigh, 

Instant  in  prayer,  I  aik  of  Godthe  wings 

With  which  the  spirit  springs. 

Freed  from  its  mortal  ooil,  to  bliss  on  high ; 

But  nothing,  to  this  hour,  prayer,  tear,  or  sigh, 

Whatever  man  conld  do,  my  hopes  sustain : 

And  so  indeed  in  justice  should  it  be ; 

Able  to  stay,  who  went  and  fell,  that  he 

Should  prostrate,  in  his  own  despite^  remain. 

But,  lo  I  the  tender  arms 

In  which  I  trust  are  open  to  me  still. 

Though  fears  my  bosom  fill 

Of  odiers'  fate,  and  my  own  heart  alarms. 

Which  worldly  feelings  spur,  haply,  to  utmost  ill. 

One  thought  thus  parie3rs  with  my  tronbled  mind-^ 

"  What  still  do  yon  desire,  whence  suoeonr  wait  ? 

Ah!  wherefore  to  this  great; 

This  guilty  loss  of  time  so  madly  blind  ? 

Take  up  at  length,  wisely  lake  up  your  part: 

Tear  every  root  of.  pieaauiB  from  your  hcBrt» 

Whieh  ne'er  can  make.it  blest; 

Nor  lets  it  freely  pkyv  nor*  calmly 

If  long  ago  with  tediom  and 

You  view'd  the  false andfiagitive deiigbta^ 

With  which  its  tools  a  treacherous  world  i«qiiit»8, 

Why  longer  than  r^xtse  in  it  your  truBi,i 

Wlience  peace  and  firmness  are  in  exile  throst^ 

Wliile  life  and*  vigour -slay, 

The  bridle  of  yaar^Oaa^aiis  im in  yoar power : 

Grasp,  guide  it  while  you  may  : 

So  dogg'd  with  doadvl,  so  dangerous*  is  deky; 

The  best  for  wiae  reform  iaslSl  the  present  houir 


"  Well  known  to  700.  whatuaylme  sdll  has  been 
Shed  on  your  eyaaby^^ia*daar  sight  of  her 
Whom,  for  your  peace  it  ware 
Better  if  she  the  light  had  never  seen ; 
And  yon  remember  watt  (a*  wdl  you  oaght) 

aft 
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Her  image,  when,  as  with  one  conquering  bound. 

Your  heart  in  prey  she  caught, 

Where  flame. from  other  light  no  entrance  found. 

She  fired  it,  and  if  that  fallacious  heat 

Lasted  long  years,  expecting  still  one  day. 

Which  for  our  safety  came  not,  to  repay. 

It  lifts  you  now  to  hope  more  blest  and  sweet, 

Uplooking  to  that  heaven  around  your  head 

Immortal,  glorious  spread ; 

If  but  a  glance,  a  brief  word,  an  old  song. 

Had  here  such  power  to  charm 

Your  eager  passion,  glad  of  its  own  harm. 

How  far  'twill  then  exceed  if  now  the  joy  so  sti-ong.** 

Another  thought  the  while,  severe  and  sweet. 

Laborious,  yet  delectable  in  scope. 

Takes  in  my  heart  its  seat. 

Filling  with  glory,  feeding  it  with  hope ; 

Till,  bent  alone  on  bright  and  deathless  fame. 

It  feels  not  when  I  freeze,  or  bum  in  flame. 

When  I  am  pale  or  ill, 

And  if  I  crush  it  rises  stronger  still. 

This,  from  my  helpless  cradle,  day  by  day. 

Has  strengthened  with  my  strength,  grown  with  my  growth. 

Till  haply  now  one  tomb  must  cover  both : 

When  from  the  flesh  the  soul  has  passed  away. 

No  more  this  passion  comrades  it  as  here ; 

For  fame — ^if,  after  death. 

Learning  speak  aught  of  me — is  but  a  breath : 

Wherefore,  because  I  fear 

Hopes  to  indulge  which  the  next  hour  may  chase, 

I  would  old  error  leave,  and  the  one  truth  embrace. 

But  the  third  wish  which  fills  and  fires  my  heart 

O  ershadows  all  the  rest  which  near  it  spring : 

Time,  too,  dispels  a  part, 

While,  but  for  her,  self-reckless  grown,  I  sing. 

And  then  the  rare  light  of  those  beauteous  eyes. 

Sweetly  before  whose  gentle  heat  I  melt, 

As  a  fine  curb  is  felt, 

To  combat  which  avails  not  wit  or  force ; 


TO   LAUBA  IK   UF£.  2:20 

What  boots  it,  trammeird  by  such  adverse  ties, 

If  still  between  the  rocks  must  lie  her  course, 

To  trim  my  little  bark  to  new  emprize  ? 

Ah  !  wilt  Thou  never,  Lord,  who  yet  dost  keep 

^le  safe  and  free  from  common  chains,  which  bind. 

In  different  modes,  mankind, 

I>eign  also  from  my  brow  this  shame  to  sweep  ? 

For,  as  one  sunk  in  sleep, 

Methinks  death  ever  present  to  my  sight, 

Yet  when  I  would  resist  I  have  no  arms  to  fight. 

Full  well  I  see  my  state,  in  nought  deceived 

By  truth  ill  known,  but  rather  forced  by  Love, 

Who  leaves  not  him  to  move 

In  honour,  who  too  much  his  grace  believed : 

For  o'er  my  heart  from  time  to  time  I  feel 

A  subtle  scorn,  a  lively  anguish,  steal, 

Wlience  every  hidden  thought, 

\Miere  all  may  see,  upon  my  brow  is  writ. 

For  with  such  faith  on  moital  things  to  dote. 

As  unto  God  alone  is  just  and  fit. 

Disgraces  worst  the  prize  who  covets  most : 

Should  reason,  amid  things  of  sense,  be  lost. 

This  loudly  calls  her  to  the  proper  track : 

But,  when  she  would  obey 

And  home  return,  ill  habits  keep  her  back, 

And  to  my  view  portray 

Her  who  was  only  bom  my  death  to  be. 

Too  lovely  in  herself^  too  loved,  alas  1  by  me. 

1  neither  know,  to  me  what  term  of  life 

Heaven  destined  when  on  earth  I  came  at  first 

To  suffer  this  sharp  strife, 

*Gainst  my  own  peace  which  I  myself  have  nursed, 

Nor  can  I,  for  the  veil  my  body  throws, 

Yet  see  the  time  when  my  sad  life  may  close. 

1  feel  my  frame  begin 

To  fail,  and  vary  each  desire  within : 

And  now  that  I  believe  my  parting  day 

Is  near  at  hand,  or  else  not  distant  lies, 

Like  one  whom  losses  wary  make  and  wise, 

I  travel  back  in  thought,  where  first  the  way. 
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The  right-hand  fray,  I  left,  to 'poaee  which  lad. 

While  through  me  ehame  and  grief, 

Becalling  the  vain  past  on  this  aide  spread. 

On  that  brings  jio  r^ef. 

Passion,  vdhose  atrengdi  I  now  from  habit,  fael. 

So  great  that  it  would  dare  with  death  itself  to  deal. 

Song !  I  am  here,  my  heart  the  while  more  cold 

With  fear  than  frozen  snow. 

Feels  in  its  eertain  core  death**6  coming  blow ; 

For  thus,  in  weak  self-communing,  has  roird 

Of  my  vain  life  the  better*portion  by : 

Worse  burden  surely  ne*er 

Tried  mortal  man  than  that  which  now  I  bear; 

Though  death  be  seated  nigh. 

For  future  life  still  seeking  councils  new, 

I  know  and  love  the  good,  yet,  ah !  the  worse  pmsue. 

Macobboob. 


BONNET  CCXXVT. 

Atfpro  tvn  €  admggio,e  trmia  vtgUa. 

HOPE  ALONB  SUPPORTS  HIM  BC  BIB  JUSSBT. 

Habd  heart  and  cold,  a  stem  willTiast  belief. 
In  angel  form  of  gentle  sweet  alliure ; 
If  thus  her  practised  rigour  long  endure. 
O'er  me  her  triumph  will  be  poor  and  brief. 
For  when  or  spring,  or  die,  :flower,  hetb,  and  leaf. 
When  day  is  brightest,  ni^t  when  meat  obeeme, 
Alway  I  weep.     Great  cause  from  Fortune  aiire. 
From  Love  and  Laura  have  I  for  my  g^ef. 
I  live  in  hope  alone,  remembering  still 
How  by  long  fall  of  small  drops  I  have  seen 
Marble  and  solid  stone  that  worn  have  been. 
No  heart  there  is  so  hard,  «o  tM  no  will, 
Bv  tnie  tears,  fervent  prayers,  and  faitbfid  love 
That  will  not  deign  at  length  to  melt  and  m<yve. 
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SONNET  CCXXVII. 

Signor  mio  earo,  ogni  penaier  mi  tira, 
HX  LAamns  his  abskncb  from  lausa  ard  oolonva,  thi  ohlt 

OBJECTS  or  HIS  AFFBOTIOir. 

My  lord  and  friend !  thoughts,  wishes,  all  inclined 
Mj  heart  to  visit  one  so  dear  to  me, 
But  Fortune^^^^an  she  ever  worse  deeree? — 
Held  me  in  hand,  misled,  or  kept  behind. 
Since  then  the  dear  desire  Love  taught  my  mind 
But  leads  me  to  a  death  I  did  not  see. 
And  while  my  twin  lights,  wheresoever  I  be, 
Are  still  denied,  by  day  and  night  IVe  pined. 
Affection  for  my  lord,  my  lady^  lore. 
The  bonds  have  been  wherewith  in  torments  long 
I  have  been  bound,  which  round  myself  I  wove. 
A  Ijaurel  green,  a  Column  fair  and  strong. 
This  for  three  lustres,  that  for  three  years  more 
In  my  fond  breast,  nor  wish'd  it  free,  I  bore. 

Maooiuioob. 


TO  LAURA  IN  DEATH, 


SONNET  I. 

Oimi  il  bel  vUot  otm^  U  wave  tguardof 

OH  THB  AmfOUVCSlOKT  OF  THE  BKATR  OF  LA^JMA. 

Woe  for  the  Vitching  look  of  that  fair  face ! 
The  port  where  ease  with  dignity  combined ! 
Woe  for  those  accents,  that  each  savage  mind 
To  softness  tuned,  to  noblest  thoughts  the  base ! 
And  the  sweet  smile,  from  whence  the  dart  I  traee. 
Which  now  leaves  death  my  only  hope  behind ! 
Exalted  soul,  most  fit  on  thrones  to  Ve  shined« 
But  that  too  late  she  came  this  earth  to  grace ! 
For  you  I  still  must  burn,  and  breathe  in  you ; 
For  I  was  ever  yours ;  of  you  bereft, 
Full  little  now  I  reck  all  other  care. 
With  hope  and  with  desire  you  thrill'd  me  through. 
When  last  my  only  joy  on  earth  I  left : — 
But  caught  by  winds  each  word  was  lost  in  air. 

Akon.,  Ox.,  1795. 

Alas  !  that  touching  glance,  that  beauteous  face! 
Alas  I  that  dignity  with  sweetness  fraught ! 
Alas!  that  speech  which  tamed  the  wildest  thought  I 
That  roused  th.e  coward,  glory  to  embrace ! 
Alasl  that  smile  which  in  me  did  encase. 
That  fatal  dart,  whence  here  I  hope  for  nought-— 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  earlier  oiu*  regions  sought. 
The  world  had  then  confessed  thy  sovereign  grace ! 
In  thee  I  breathed,  life's  flanie  was  nursed  by  thee^ 
For  I  was  thine ;  and  since  of  thee  bexeaved. 


TO   LAURA   IN   LIFE.  S31 

SONNET  CCXXVII. 

SignoT  mio  caro,  ogni  pentier  mi  tira. 

HX  LASOmS  HIS  ABSINCE  FROM  LAURA  AND  COLOKNA,    THI  ONLT 

OBJECTS  or  HIS  AFFBCnOH. 

My  lord  and  friend !  thoughts,  wishes,  all  inclmed 
My  heart  to  visit  one  so  dear  to  me, 
But  Fortune^^flXi  «he  ever  worse  deiKi^e? — 
Held  me  in  hand,  misled,  or  kept  behind. 
Since  then  the  dear  desire  Love  taught  my  mind 
But  leads  me  to  a  death  I  did  not  see, 
And  while  my  twin  lights,  wheresoe'er  I  be. 
Are  still  denied,  by  day  and  night  IVe  pined. 
Affection  for  my  lord,  my  lady%  love. 
The  bonds  have  been  wherewith  in  torments  long 
I  have  been  bound,  which  round  myself  I  wove. 
A  Liaurel  green,  a  Column  fair  and  strong. 
This  for  three  lustres,  that  for  three  years  more 
In  my  fond  breast,  nor  wish'd  it  free,  I  bore. 

Maoobboob. 


TO  LAUBA  IK  DEATH.  d38 

Each  other  woe  hath  lost  its  venom*d  sting : 

My  soul's  hlest  joy !  when  last  thy  voice  on  me 

In  xnosic  fell,  my  heart  sweet  hope  conceived; 

Alas !  thy  words' have  sped  on  zephyrs*  wings !  Wollastok. 


CANZONE  I. 

Che  dehb*  io  far  t  the  mi  cfnuigli,  Amore  t 
nm  ASKfl  oouasiL  or  lots,  whkthkr  hb  should  follow  lavea,  ob 

8TILL  XHDUill  EXISTSNOX. 

What  should  I  do  ?  what,  Love,  dost  thou  advise? 
Full  time  it  is  to  die : 
And  longer  than  I  wish  have  I  delayed. 
My  mistress  is  no  more,  and  with  her  gone  my  heart ; 
To  follow  her,  I  must  need 
Break  short  the  course  of  my  afflictive  years : 
To  view  her  here  below 
I  ne'er  can  hope ;  and  irksome  'tis  to  wait. 
Since  that  my  every  joy 
By  her  departure  unto  tears  is  tum*d, 
Of  all  its  sweets  my  life  has  been  deprived. 

Thou,  Love,  dost  feel,  therefore  to  thee  I  plain, 

How  grievous  is  my  loss ; 

I  know  my  sorrows  grieve  and  weigh  thee  down, 

£  en  as  our  common  cause :  for  on  one  rock 

We  both  have  wrecked  our  bark ; 

And  in  one  instant  was  its  sun  obscured. 

What  genius  can  with  words 

Rightly  describe  mv  lamentable  state  ? 

Ah,  blind,  ungratenil  world  I 

Thou  hast  indeed  just  cause  with  me  to  mourn ; 

That  beauty  thou  didst  hold  with  her  is  fled ! 

Fan*n  b  thy  glory,  and  thou  seest  it  not ; 

Unworthy  Uiou  with  her. 

While  here  she  dwelt,  acquaintance  to  maintain. 

Or  to  be  trodden  by  her  saintly  feet; 

For  that,  which  is  so  fair, 

Should  with  its  presence  decorate  the  skies. 

But  I,  a  wretch  who,  reft 

Of  her,  prize  nor  myself  nor  mortal  life, 
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£ach  other  woe  hath  lost  its  venom'd  sting : 

My  80iil*8  hlest  joy !  when  last  thy  voice  on  me 

In  xnosic  fell,  my  heart  sweet  hope  conceived; 

Alas !  thy  words  have  sped  on  zephyrs*  wings !  Wollastok. 


CANZONE  I. 

Ck€  dM  to  far  t  eke  mi  eonngli.  Amort  t 

ASMS  OOUITBBL  OP  LOTS,   WHXTHBR  HI  SHOULD  FOLLOW  LAVEA,   OB 

STILL  XKDUill  XXISTXNOB. 

What  should  I  do  ?  what.  Love,  dost  thou  advise? 
Full  time  it  is  to  die : 
And  longer  than  I  wish  have  I  delayed. 
My  mistress  is  no  more,  and  with  her  gone  my  heart ; 
To  follow  her,  I  must  need 
Break  short  the  course  of  my  afflictive  years : 
To  view  her  here  below 
I  ne'er  can  hope ;  and  irksome  'tis  to  wait. 
Since  that  my  every  joy 
By  her  departure  unto  tears  is  tum'd, 
Of  all  its  sweets  my  life  has  been  deprived. 

Thou,  Love,  dost  feel,  therefore  to  thee  I  plain. 

How  grievous  is  my  loss ; 

I  know  my  sorrows  grieve  and  weigh  thee  down, 

£  en  as  our  common  cause :  for  on  one  rock 

We  both  have  wrecked  our  bark ; 

And  in  one  instant  was  its  sun  obscured. 

What  genius  can  with  words 

Bightly  describe  my  lamentable  state  ? 

Ah,  blind,  ungratenil  world ! 

Thou  hast  indeed  iust  cause  with  me  to  mourn ; 

That  beauty  thou  didst  hold  with  her  is  fled ! 

Fall'n  is  thy  gloiy,  and  thou  seest  it  not ; 

Unworthy  ihou  with  her. 

While  here  she  dwelt,  acquaintance  to  maintain, 

Or  to  be  trodden  by  her  saintly  feet; 

For  that,  which  is  so  fair, 

8honld  with  its  presence  decorate  the  skies. 

But  I,  a  wretch  who,  reft 

Of  her,  prize  nor  mysdlf  nor  mortal  life. 
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Becall  her  with  iQy  tedxs : 

This  only  of  my  hope's  Twet  sum  mnains; 

And  this  alone  ddth  still  «itpport4ne  Jiere. 

Ah,  me !  her  eharming  ifiEtee  is  earth  heeome. 

Which  wont  unto  our  thought 

To  picture  heaven  and  happiness  ahove ! 

Her  viewless  form  inhabits  paradise. 

Divested  of  that  veil, 

Which  shadow'd  while  below  her  bloom  of  life. 

Once  more  to  put  it  on. 

And  never  then  to  east  it  off  again.; 

When  so  much  more  divine. 

And  glorious  render  d,  'twill  by  us  be  viewed. 

As  mortal  beauty  to  eternal  jields. 

More  bright  than  ever,  and  a  lovelier  fiir. 

Before  me  she  appears. 

Where  most  she's  conscious  that  her  sight  will  pi 

This  is  one  pillar  that  sustainsmy  life; . 

The  other  her  dear  name, 

That  to  my  heart  sounds  so  delightfully. 

But  tracing  in  my  mind. 

That  she  who  form'd  my  choicest  hope  is  dead 

E'en  in  her  blossom 'd  prime ; 

Thou  knowest,  Love,  Ml  well  what  I  become : 

She  I  trust  sees  it  too,  who  dwells  with  truth. 

Ye  sweet  associates,  who  admired  her  charms. 

Her  life  angelical. 

And  her  demeanom*  heavenly  upon  earth 

For  me  lament,  and  be  by  pity  wrought 

No  wise  for  her,  who,  risen 

To  so  much  peace,  me  has 'in  WBorihre  left; 

Such,  that  should  any  shut 

The  road  to  follow  her,  for  some  length  of  time. 

What  Love  declares  to  me 

Alone  would  check  my  cutting  through  the  tie ; 

But  in  this  guise  he  reasons  from  within : 

"  The  mighty  grief  transporting  thee  netmin ; 
For  passions  imcontroll'd 
Forfeit  that  heaven,  to  which  thy  soul  atpiraa. 
Where  she  is  living  whom  some  fancy  dnd ; 


TO  LAURA  IN  DEATH.  SS?( 

While  at  her  fair  remtdns 

She  smiles  herself,  sighing  for  thee  alone ; 

And  that  her  fame,  which  lives 

In  many  a  clime  hjmn'd  by  tby  tongue,  may  neer 

Become  extinct,  she  prays; 

Bnt  that  her  name  should  harmonise  ti^  YOtce ; 

If  e*er  her  eyes  were  lovely  held,  and  dear." 

Fly  the  calm,  green  retreat ; 

And  ne'er  approach  where  song  and  laughter  dwell, 

O  strain ;  but  wail  be  thine ! 

It  suits  thee  ill  with  the  glad  throng  to  stay. 

Thou  sorrowing  widow  wrappM  in  garb  of  woe.  Nott. 


BONNET  II. 

JSotta  i  V  alia  Colowna  e  *l  verde  Lawro. 
Bs  nnrAiLs  hu  poubis  loss  in  the  dbiths  or  lauba,  aitd  or 

COLOHVA. 

Fall*n  that  proud  Column,  fairn  that  Laurel  tree. 
Whose  shelter  once  relieved  my  wearied  mind; 
I'm  reft  of  what  I  ne>r  again  shall  find, 
Though  ransack*d  every  shore  and  every  sea: 
Double  the  treasure  death  has  torn  from  me. 
In  which  life's  pride  was  with  its  pleasure  join*d ; 
Not  eastern  gems,  nor  the  world's  wealth  combined. 
Can  give  it  back,  nor  land,  nor  royalty. 
Bat,  if  so  fate  decrees,  what  can  1  more, 
Than  with  unceasing  tears  these  eyes  bedew, 
Abase  my  visage,  and  my  lot  deplore  ? 
Ah,  what  is  life,  so  lovely  to  the  view ! 
How  quickly  in  one  little  mom  is  lost 
What  years  have  won  with  labour  and  with  co3t  \       *IIoxT» 

Mt  laurelled  hope !  and  thou,  Colonna  proud ! 
Your  broken  strengUi  can  shelter  me  no  mere ! 
Nor  Boreas,  Auster,  Indus,  Afric's  shore, 
Can  give  me  that,  whose  loss  my  soul  hath  bow'd : 
My  step  exulting,  and  roy  joyavow'd. 
Death  now  hath  quenched  with  ye,  my  hearth  ^t^in  atofre; 
Nor  earth*s  high  rule,  nor  gems,  nor  gold's  bright  ove, 
Can  e*er  bring  back  what  once  my  heart  endowed. 
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Her  image,  when,  as  with  one  conquering  bonnd. 

Your  heart  in  prey  she  caught, 

Where  flame.from  other  light  no  entrance  found. 

She  fired  it,  and  if  that  faUacious  heat 

Lasted  long  years,  expecting  still  one  day. 

Which  for  our  safety  came  not,  to  repay. 

It  lifts  you  now  to  hope  more  blest  and  sweet, 

Uplooking  to  that  heaven  around  your  head 

Immortal,  glorious  spread ; 

If  but  a  glance,  a  brief  woi*d,  an  old  song. 

Had  here  such  power  to  charm 

Your  eager  passion,  glad  of  its  own  harm. 

How  far  'twill  then  exceed  if  now  the  joy  so  sti^onsr/* 

Another  thought  the  while,  severe  and  sweet. 

Laborious,  yet  delectable  in  scope, 

Takes  in  my  heart  its  seat. 

Filling  with  glory,  feeding  it  with  hope ; 

Till,  bent  alone  on  bright  and  deathless  fame. 

It  feels  not  when  I  freeze,  or  bum  in  flame. 

When  I  am  pale  or  ill. 

And  if  I  crush  it  rises  stronger  still. 

This,  from  my  helpless  cradle,  day  by  day. 

Has  strengthened  with  my  strength,  grown  with  my  growth. 

Till  haply  now  one  tomb  must  cover  both : 

When  from  the  flesh  the  soul  has  pass*d  away, 

No  more  this  passion  comrades  it  as  here ; 

For  fame— if,  after  death. 

Learning  speak  aught  of  me— is  but  a  breath : 

Wherefore,  because  I  fear 

Hopes  to  indulge  which  the  next  hour  may  chase, 

I  would  old  error  leave,  and  the  one  truth  embrace. 

But  the  third  wish  which  fills  and  fires  my  heart 

O  ershadows  all  the  rest  which  near  it  spring : 

Time,  too,  dispeb  a  part. 

While,  bat  for  her,  self-reckless  grown,  I  sing. 

And  then  the  rare  light  of  those  beauteous  eyes. 

Sweetly  before  whose  gentle  heat  I  melt. 

As  a  fine  curb  is  felt, 

To  combat  which  avails  not  wit  or  force ; 


TO  LAUBA  IX  LIFE.  2/29 

"%Vliat  boots  it,  trammeird  by  such  adverse  ties, 
"Kf  still  between  the  rocks  must  lie  her  course, 
To  trim  my  little  bark  to  new  emprize? 
^h !  wilt  Thou  never.  Lord,  who  yet  dost  keep 

IVIe  safe  and  free  from  common  chains,  which  bind, 

In  different  modes,  mankind, 

!Deign  also  from  my  brow  this  shame  to  sweep? 

Tot,  as  one  sunk  in  sleep, 

^le thinks  death  ever  present  to  my  sight, 

UTet  when  I  would  resist  I  have  no  arms  to  fight. 

^ull  well  I  see  my  state,  in  nought  deceived 

Sy  truth  ill  known,  but  rather  forced  by  Love, 

>Vho  leaves  not  him  to  move 

In  honour,  who  too  much  his  grace  believed : 

for  o*er  my  heart  from  time  to  time  I  feel 

A  subtle  scorn,  a  lively  anguish,  steal. 

Whence  every  hidden  thought. 

Where  all  may  see,  upon  my  brow  is  writ. 

!For  with  such  faith  on  mortal  things  to  dote. 

As  unto  God  alone  is  just  and  fit, 

X>isgraces  worst  the  prize  who  covets  most : 

Should  reason,  amid  things  of  sense,  be  lost, 

This  loudly  calls  her  to  the  proper  track : 

But,  when  she  would  obey 

And  home  return,  ill  habits  keep  her  back, 

And  to  my  view  portray 

Her  who  was  only  bom  my  death  to  be. 

Too  lovely  in  herself,  too  loved,  alas !  by  me. 

I  neither  know,  to  me  what  term  of  life 

Heaven  destined  when  on  earth  I  came  at  first 

To  suffer  this  sharp  strife, 

'Gainst  my  own  peace  which  I  myself  have  nursed^ 

Nor  can  I,  for  the  veil  my  body  throws. 

Yet  see  the  time  when  my  sad  life  may  close. 

I  feel  my  frame  begin 

To  fiiil,  and  vary  each  desire  within : 

And  now  that  I  believe  my  parting  day 

Is  near  at  hand,  or  else  not  distant  lies. 

Like  one  whom  losses  wary  make  and  wise, 

I  travel  back  in  thought,  where  first  the  way, 
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The  right-hand  fray,  I  left,  tO'peaee  whieh  led. 

While  through  me  Bfaame  and  grief, 

Becalling  the  vain  |Miat  Ofii'thts  nde  spread. 

On  that  brings  BO  relief. 

Passion,  vdhose  atcvngdi  I  aiow  from  habit,  lltel. 

So  great  that  it  would  dare  with  death  iteelf  to  deal. 

Song !  I  am  here,  my  heart  the  while  more  cold 

With  fear  than  frozen  snow. 

Feels  in  its  .certain  core  death's  coming  blow ; 

For  thus,  in  weak  self-communing,  has  roU'd 

Of  my  vain  life  the  better  portion  by : 

Worse  burden  «uiefy  ne*er 

Tried  mortal  man  than  that  which  now  I  bear; 

Though  death  be  seated  nigh. 

For  future  life  still  seeking  councils  new, 

I  know  and  love  the  good,  yet,  ah !  the  worse  pmsuc. 

MACeBBO<». 


BONNET  CCXXVr. 

Atfpro  tvn  €  admggio^  e  trmia  vt^Ua. 

HOPS  ALOmi  SUPPORTS  HDf  IX  BB  MUKKT. 

Hard  heart  and  cold,  a  stem  willTiast  belief. 
In  angel  form  of  gentle  sweet  allure ; 
If  thus  her  practised  rigomr  long  endure, 
0*er  me  her  triumph  will  be  poor  and  brief. 
For  when  or  spring,  or  die,  flower,  hetb,  and  leaf. 
When  day  is  brightest,  night  when  most  obeeme, 
Alway  I  weep.     Great  cause  from  Fortune  aare, 
From  Love  and  Laura  have  I  for  my  g^ef. 
I  live  in  hope  alone,  remembering  still 
How  by  long  fall  of  small  drops  I  have  seen 
Marble  and  solid  stone  that  worn  have  been. 
No  heart  there  is  so  hard,  eo  cold  no  will, 
Bv  true  tears,  fervent  prayers,  and  iaitbfiil  love 
That  will  not  deign  at  length  to  melt  and  move. 


TO   LAURA   IN   LIFE.  S31 

SONNET  CCXXVII. 

Signer  mio  caro,  ogni  pentier  mi  tira, 

HX  LAIOBTS  HIS  AB8BKCB  FROM  LAUHA  A51>  OOLONKA,   TBI  ONIT 

oBjBora  or  his  affbotion. 

Mt  lord  and  friend !  thoughts,  wishes,  all  inclined 
My  heart  to  visit  one  so  dear  to  me, 
But  Fortune^-^^an  she  ever  worse  decree? — 
Held  me  in  hand,  misled,  or  kept  behind. 
Since  then  the  dear  desire  Love  taught  my  mind 
But  leads  me  to  a  death  I  did  not  see. 
And  while  my  twin  lights,  wheresoever  I  be, 
Are  still  dented,  by  day  and  night  IVe  pined. 
Affection  for  my  lord,  my  lady^s  love. 
The  bonds  have  been  wherewith  in  torments  long 
I  have  been  bound,  which  round  myself  I  wove. 
A  Laurel  green,  a  Column  hxr  and  strong. 
This  for  three  lustres,  that  for  tliree  years  more 
In  my  fond  breast,  nor  wish'd  it  free,  I  bore. 

SfACOftBOOB. 


TO   LAURA  IN  DEATH. 


SONNET  I. 

•  "  * 

OinU  il  hel  vitol  omJt  U  9oave  tguard^t 

OH  TBI  AKNOUirOElckKT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  LAITHA. 

Woe  for  the  'witching  look  of  that  fair  face ! 
The  port  where  ease  with  dignity  combined ! 
Woe  for  those  accents,  that  each  saTage  mind 
To  sbftness.  tmied,  to  noblest  thoughts  the  base ! 
And  the  sweet  smile,  from  whence  the  dart  I  traee. 
Which  now  leaves  death  my  only  hope  behind ! 
Exalted  soul,  most  fit  on  thrones  to  Ve  shined. 
But  that  too  late  she  came  this  earth  to  grace  I 
For  you  I  still  must  bum,  and  breathe  in  you ; 
For  I  was  ever  yours ;  of  you  bereft. 
Full  little  now  I  reck  all  other  care. 
With  hope  and  with  desire  you  thrill'd  me  throQ^, 
When  last  my  only  joy  on  earth  I  left : — 
But  caught  by  wmds  each  word  was  lost  in  air. 

Axon.,  Oz.«  1795. 

Ma!&\  tliat  touching  glance,  that  beauteous  face! 
Alas!  UiElt  (ligiiity  with  sweetness  fraught! 
Alas  I  that  speech  which  tamed  the  wildest  thought ! 
That  roused  tlie  coward,  glory  to  embrace ! 
Alas1  that  smile  which  in  me  did  encase 
That  fatal  dart,  whence  here  I  hope  for  nought-— 
Oh !  hadst  thou  earlier  oiu*  regions  sought. 
The  world  had  then  confessed  thy  sovereign  grace  I 
In  thee  I  breathed,  life  s  flame  was  nursed  by  thee» 
For  I  was  thine ;  and  since  of  thee  bereaved. 
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And  thou,  my  heart,  to  me  alone  that  shows 

Disloyal  still,  what  crael  guides  of  late 

In  thee  find  shelter,  now  the  chosen  mate 

Of  my  most  mischievous  and  bitter  foes  ? 

Love  his  most  secret  embassies  in  thee, 

In  thee  her  worst  results  hard  Fate  explains, 

And  Death  the  memory  of  that  blow,  to  me 

Which  shatters  all  that  yet  of  hope  remains  ; 

In  thee  vague  thoughts  themselves  with  error  arm, 

And  thee  alone  I  blame  for  all  my  harm,  Macgreoob. 


SONNET  VII. 

Occhi  miti,  oseurato  i  7  noi^  sole, 

HS   Sin>BAVOTniS  TO  riHP  FKAOK  IH  THS  THOUGHT  THAT  8HB  18  IN 

BEAVBH. 

MrvK  eyes !  our  glorious  sun  is  veil'd  in  night. 
Or  set  to  us,  to  rise  'mid  realms  of  love ; 
There  we  may  hail  it  stiU,  and  haply  prove 
It  moum'd  that  we  delay'd  our  heavenward  flight. 
Mine  ears !  the  music  of  her  tones  delight 
Those,  who  its  harmony  can  best  approve ; 
hly  feet !  who  in  her  track  so  joy*d  to  move, 
^e  cannot  penetrate  her  regions  bright ! 
But  wherefore  should  your  wrath  on  me  descend  ? 
^o  spell  of  mine  hath  hush'd  for  ye  the  joy 
Jf  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  she  was  near : 
[Jo,  -war  with  Death — yet,  rather  let  us  bend 
To  Him  who  can  create — who  can  destroy — 
Vnd  bids  the  ready  smile  succeed  the  tear.        Wollaston. 

O  MY  sad  eyes !  our  sun  is  overcast, — 
Cay.  rather  borne  to  heaven,  and  there  is  shining, 
Vaiting  our  coming,  and  perchance  repining 
Lt  our  delay ;  there  shall  we  meet  at  last : 
ind  there,  mine  ears,  her  angel  words  float  past 
rhose  who  best  understand  tibeir  sweet  divining; 
Iowe*er,  my  feet,  unto  the  search  inclining, 
^e  caimot  reach  her  in  those  regions  vast. 
Vhy^  then,  do  ye  torment  me  thus,  for,  oh( 
t  is  no  fault  of  mine,  that  ye  no  more 

B 
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£ach  other  woe  hath  lost  its  venoni'd  sting : 

My  soul's  blest  joy !  when  last  thy  voice  on  me 

lo  music  fell,  my  heart  sweet  hope  conceived; 

Alas  !  thy  words  have  sped  on  zephyrs*  wings  I  Wollastok. 


CANZONE  I. 

Cht  delh*  to  far  t  ehemi  eotmgH,  Amore  f 

HX   AKK8  OOJTMBSL  OV  LOTS,   WHBTHXB  "BE  SHOULD  FOLLOW  LAUBA,   OB 

8TILL  XVDUBB  XXISTXKCB. 

What  should  I  do  ?  what.  Love,  dost  thou  advise? 
Fall  time  it  is  to  die : 
And  longer  than  I  wish  have  I  delayed. 
My  mistress  is  no  more,  and  with  her  gone  my  heart ; 
To  follow  her,  I  must  need 
Break  short  the  course  of  my  afflictive  years : 
To  view  her  here  below 
I  De*er  can  hope ;  and  irksome  *tis  to  wait 
Since  that  my  every  joy 
By  her  departure  unto  tears  is  tum*d. 
Of  all  its  sweets  my  life  has  been  deprived. 

ThoUf  Love,  dost  feel,  therefore  to  thee  I  plain, 

How  grievous  is  my  loss ; 

I  know  my  sorrows  grieve  and  weigh  thee  down, 

£*en  as  our  common  cause  :  for  on  one  rock 

We  both  have  vreck'd  our  bark ; 

And  in  one  instant  was  its  sim  obscured. 

What  genius  can  with  words 

Bightly  describe  mv  lamentable  state  ? 

Ah,  blmd,  ungratenil  world ! 

Thou  hast  indeed  just  cause  with  me  to  mourn ; 

That  beauty  thou  didst  hold  with  her  is  fled ! 

Fall'n  is  thy  glory,  and  thou  seest  it  not ; 

Unworthy  thou  with  her, 

While  here  she  dwelt,  acquaintance  to  maintain, 

Or  to  be  trodden  by  her  saintly  feet ; 

For  that,  which  is  so  fair, 

Shonld  with  its  presence  decorate  the  skies. 

But  I,  a  wretch  who,  reft 

Of  her,  prize  nor  myself  nor  mortal  life. 
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Each  other  woe  hath  lost  its  yenoin*d  sting : 

My  80111*8  blest  joy !  when  last  thy  voice  on  me 

In  mnsic  fell,  my  heart  sweet  hope  conceived; 

Alas !  thy  words  have  sped  on  zephyrs*  wings !  Wollastok. 


CANZONE  I. 

Che  dM*  io  far  t  ehenU  eonrigli,  Amore  f 

BH   ASEB  OOUHBSL  OV  LOTS,   VHSTH1&  HI  SHOULD  FOLLOW  LAUBA,   OB 

STILL  IVDUJIS  EZXSTSHCS. 

What  should  I  do  ?  what,  Love,  dost  thou  advise? 
Foil  time  it  is  to  die : 
And  longer  than  I  wish  have  I  delayed. 
My  mistress  is  no  more,  and  with  her  gone  my  heart ; 
To  follow  her,  I  must  need 
Break  short  the  course  of  my  afflictive  years : 
To  view  her  here  below 
I  ne'er  can  hope ;  and  irksome  *tis  to  wait. 
Since  that  my  every  joy 
By  her  departure  unto  tears  is  tum*d, 
Of  all  its  sweets  my  life  has  been  deprived. 

Thou,  Love,  dost  feel,  therefore  to  thee  I  plain, 

How  grievous  is  my  loss ; 

I  know  my  sorrows  grieve  and  weigh  thee  down, 

£  en  as  our  common  cause :  for  on  one  rock 

We  both  have  wreck'd  our  bark ; 

And  in  one  instant  was  its  sun  obscured. 

What  genius  can  with  words 

Rightly  describe  my  lamentable  state  ? 

Ah,  blind,  ungrateful  world ! 

Thou  hast  indeed  just  cause  with  me  to  mourn ; 

That  beauty  thou  didst  hold  with  her  is  fled ! 

FalFn  is  thy  glory,  and  thou  seest  it  not ; 

Unworthy  thou  with  her, 

While  here  she  dwelt,  acquaintance  to  maintain. 

Or  to  be  trodden  by  her  saintly  feet ; 

For  that,  which  is  so  fair, 

Shonld  with  its  presence  decorate  the  skies. 

But  I«  a  wretch  who,  reft 

Of  h^,  prize  nor  mysdf  nor  mortal  life, 


HI  THASXQ  BS»  fSlf  nO>l  mCl  TO  TfMK  BIDt  iWTVftjra   XO  OQl 


O  BLE88Bi>  spirit!  who  dost  oft  return. 
Ministering  comfort  to  m j:  nights  of  woe« 
Erom  eyes  which  Death,  relenting  in  his  blow. 
Has  lit  with  al!  the  lustres  of  the  mom : 
How  am  I  gladden'd,  that  thou  dost  not  scorn 
O'er  my  dark  days  thyradiaii^i  beam  to  Arom ! 
Thus  do  I  aeem  agaia>  to  tnee  b^ow 
Thy  beauties,  hovering  o^  theti*  loved'  sojoiun^ 
There  now,  ihou:  seest^  i^m^  long  of  thee  had  beotr 
My  sprighUier  strain,  of  ^eo  my  plaint  I  swell — 
Of  thee !-*«<oh,  no!  oi  mine  own  aorwws  keen t 
One  only  solace  cheers  the  wretohedi  soene : 
By  many  a  sign  I  knowliiy  eomibg  welt— 
Thy  step,  thy  voice  and  look^  and  robe  of  fllvoiir^  gteeii. 


Whjen  welcome  slumber  locks  mf  toi^d  fia0i9». 
I  see  thy  s^iirit  in  the  midnight  drcaam ;. 
Thine  ^e^  that  still  in  Uving  lustre  beam:. 
I^  all  but.  frail  mortality  the  same. 
Ah !  then,  from  earth  and  all  its  socrows  free, 
Methinks  I  meet  thee  in  each  former  scene : 
Once  the  sweet  shelter  of'  a  heart  serene ; 
Now  vocal  only  while  I  weep  for  thee. 
For  thee  I— ah,  no>l    SVom  human  ills 
Thy  hallow'd  soul  evilta in  en^tea  day; 
Tis  I  who  linger  on  the  toilsome  wigr : 
No  balm  relieves  the  anguiah  I  endiiM; 
Save  the  fond  feeUehope  tbatrthou'SiA 
To  soothe  my  sufferings.with^aa  angoA'ateaR 

AjHHI  BSURMBJiaik 

SOHVBT'  XT. 

HX&  PRBSEKOB'  m  VI8(0*f  |S.  Vf»>-  OMLt  mnftMlfOT. 

Death,  thou  of  Hmmt  &oe  h»ak  'nffe  the  hiie^. 
4Ad  qMMwh'd  in  deep  thi^k  nig^t  the  bn^^ttaatigreft 
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And  loosed  from  all  its  tenderest,  olosest  tie» 
A  spirit  to  faith  and  ardent  virtue  true. 
In  one  short  hone  to  all  my  bliss  adlen ! 
Hashed  are  those  aecents  worthy  of  the  skies, 
Unearthly  sounds,  whose  loss  awakes  my  sighs ; 
And  all  I  hear  is  gri^,  and'  all  I  view. 
Yet  oft,  to  soothe  this  lone  and  anguished  heart, 
By  pity  led,  she  comes  my  couch  to  seek, 
Nor  find  I  other  solace  here  below  : 
And  if  her  thrilling  tones  my  strain  could  speak 
And  look  divine,  with  Love  s  enkindling  dart 
Not  man's  sad  breast  alone,  but  fiercest  beaat»  should  glow. 

Wbakoham. 

Thou  hast  despoil'd  the  fairest  face  e*er  seen-* 
Thou  hast  extinguished.  Death,  the  bri^test  eyes, 
And  snapp*d  the  cord  in  sunder  of  the  ties 
Which  bound  that  spirit  brilliantly  serene : 
In  one  short  moment  all  I  love  has  been 
Tom  from  me,  and  dark  silence  now  supplies 
Those  gentle  tones ;  my  heart,  which*  bunts  with  sighs^ 
Nor  sight  nor  sound  firom  weariness-  aaa.  screen : 
Yet  doth  my  lady,,  by  compassion  led^ 
Return  to  solace  my  unfailtng  woe ; 
Earth  yields  no  other  balm :— oh !  could  I  tell 
How  bright  she  seems,  and  how  her  accents  flow. 
Not  unto  man  alone  Love's  flames  would  spread. 
Bat  even  bears  and  tigers  share  the  spell.       Wrottes 


SONNET  XVI. 

Si  breve  d '{ tempo  e.*lpentier  ti  rdoee, 

THB  aiMBMBaASOB  OV  HIK  CHAgB  BAD1IS8»  »0X  IBS  HB4] 

So  brief  the  time,  so  fiigitive  the  thought 
Which  Laura  yields  to  me,  though  dead,  again« 
Small  medicine  give  they  to  my  giant  pain ; 
Still,  as  I  look  on  her,  afflicts  me  nought 
Love,  on  the  rack  who  holds  me  aa  he  brou^t; 
Fears  when  he  sees  her  thus*  my  soul  retain. 
Where  still  the  seraph  face  and  sweet  voice  reign. 
Which  first  his  tyranny  and  triumph  wrought 


*^4d  PKTRARCH. 

As  rules  a  mistress  in  her  home  of  right. 
From  my  dark  heavy  heart  her  placid  hrow 
Dispels  each  anxious  thought  and  omen  drear. 
My  soul,  which  hears  hut  ill  such  dazzling  light. 
Says  with  a  sigh :  "  O  hlessed  day !  when  thou 
Didst  ope  with  those  dear  eyes  thy  passage  here ! " 

Macgbbgob. 


SONNET  XVIL 

Ni  mai  pidma  fnadre  <U  earo  ft^o. 

HXR  COUSSBL  ALOHB  AFPOItDS  IIIM   RELIXF. 

Nb*er  did  fond  mother  to  her  darling  son, 
Or  zealous  spouse  to  her  heloved  mate, 
Sage  counsel  give,  in  perilous  estate. 
With  such  kind  caution,  in  such  tender  tone. 
As  gives  that  fdr  one,  who,  oft  looking  down 
On  my  hard  exile  from  her  heavenly  seat, 
With  wonted  kindness  hends  upon  my  fate 
Her  brow,  as  friend  or  parent  would  have  done : 
Now  chaste  affection  prompts  her  speech,  now  fear. 
Instructive  speech,  that  points  what  several  waj-s 
To  seek  or  shun,  while  journeying  here  below ; 
Then  all  the  ills  of  life  she  counts,  and  prays 
My  soul  ere  lonff  may  quit  this  terrene  sphere : 
And  by  her  words  alone  Im  soothed  and  freed  from  woe. 

NoTt 

Ne*£b  to  the  son,  in  whom  her  age  is  blest, 
The  anxious  mother — ^nor  to  her  loved  lord 
The  wedded  dame,  impending  ill  to  ward. 
With  careful  sighs  so  faithful  counsel  pressed. 
As  she,  who,  from  her  high  eternal  rest, 
Bending — as  though  my  exile  she  deplored — 
With  all  her  wonted  tenderness  restored. 
And  softer  pity  on  her  brow  impressed ! 
Now  with  a  mother's  fears,  and  now  as  one 
Who  loves  with  chaste  affection,  in  her  speech 
She  points  what  to  pursue  and  what  to  shun ! 
Our  years  retracing  of  long,  various  grief. 
Wooing  my  soul  at  higher  good  to  reach. 
And  while  she  speaks,  my  bosom  finds  relief!  Dacsk. 
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SONNET  XVni. 

Se  qudC  awra  soave  d£  tospirL 

SBM  BBTVRirS  IK  PITT  TO  C0X70RT  HIM  WITH   HIE  ADyiCC. 

If  that  soft  breath  of  sighs,  which,  from  above, 
I  hear  of  her  so  long  my  lady  here, 
Who,  now  in  heaven,  yet  seems,  as  of  our  sphere. 
To  breathe,  and  move,  to  feel,  and  live,  and  love, 
I  could  but  pidnt,  my  passionate  verse  should  move 
Warmest  desires ;  so  jealous,  yet  so  dear 
O'er  me  she  bends  and  breathes,  without  a  feai% 
That  on  the  way  I  tire,  or  turn,  or  rove. 
She  points  the  path  on  high :  and  I  who  know 
Her  chaste  anxiety  and  earnest  prayer, 
In  whispers  sweet,  affectionate,  and  low, 
Train,  at  her  will,  my  acts  and  wishes  there : 
And  find  such  sweetness  in  her  words  alone 
As  with  their  power  should  melt  the  hardest  stone. 

Macgbegob. 


SONNET  XIX. 

Sennuecio  mioy  henckt  doglioio  e  aolo. 

OH  TBI  VEATa  OV  HI8  FRISin)  SXMKUCCIO. 

O  FBiBKD  !  though  left  a  wretched  pilgrim  here. 
By  thee  though  left  in  solitude  to  roam, 
Yet  can  I  mourn  that  thou  hast  found  thy  home. 
On  angel  pinions  borne,  in  bright  career  ? 
Now  thou  behold*st  the  ever-turning  sphere, 
And  stars  that  journey  round  the  concave  dome ; 
Now  thou  behold^st  how  short  of  truth  we  come. 
How  blind  our  judgment,  and  thine  own  how  clear ! 
That  thou  art  happy  soothes  my  soul  oppressed. 
0  friend !  salute  from  me  the  laurelFd  band, 
Guitton  and  Gino,  Dante,  and  the  rest : 
And  tell  my  Laura,  friend,  that  here  I  stand, 
Wasting  in  tears,  scarce  of  myself  possessed. 
While  her  blest  beauties  all  my  thoughts  command. 

Mobehsai). 

Sekfuccio  mine !  I  yet  myself  console, 
Though  thou  hast  left  me,  mournful  and  alone, 
For  eagerly  to  heaven  thy  spirit  has  flown, 


SftO  FETBA.BOH* 

Free  from  the  flesh  whidi  did  so  hUe  enrol ; 

Thence,  at  one  viaw,  commands  it  either  pole. 

The  planets  and  their  wondrous  courses  Imown, 

And  human  sight  how  brief  and  doubtful  shown; 

Thus  with  thj  bliss  mj  sorrow  £  controL 

One  favour — in.  the  third  of  those  bright  spheres. 

Guide  and  Dante,  Gino,  too,  salute* 

With  Francesohin  and  all  that  tuneful  train. 

And  tell  mj  lady  how  I  live,  in  tears, 

(Savage  and  lonely  as  some  forest  brute) 

Her  sweet  face  and  fair  works  when  memoxj  brings  agais. 

MaG6BEG0L 


SONNET  XX. 

r  hopitt^ditotpir  quitd  aarittit», 

VinOfiOffli.  HAS  WKOMM  TO  BDf  ▲  WKKM  OF  BMS. 

To  eveiy  sound,  save  sighs,  this  air  is  mute, 
When  from  rude  rocks,  I  view  the  smiling  land 
Where  she  was  bom,  who  held  my  life  in  hand 
From  its  first  bud  till  blossoms  tum*d  to  fruit : 
To  heaven  she*8  gone,  and  I'm  left  destitata 
To  mourn  her  lose,  and  cast  around  in  pain 
These  wearied  eyes,  which,  seeking  her  in  vain 
Wherever  they  turn,  overflow  with  grief  acuta ; 
There's  not  a  root  or  stone  amongst  these  hills. 
Nor  branch  nor  verdant  leaf  'midst  these  soft  ghidcs. 
Nor  in  the  valley  flowery  herbage  grows. 
Nor  liquid  drop  the  sparkling  fount  distils. 
Nor  savage  beast  that  shelters  in  these  shades^ 
But  knows  how.  sharp  my  grief— how  deep  my  woes. 

WaOTXBSLST 


SONNET  XXr. 

HB  AnUfOWLHiaXS  THB  WlflDOK  OF  BKE  FAIK  OOUUHH  tO  HMM^ 

Msr  noble  flame — more  fair  than  fairest  are 
Whom  kind  Heaven  hsEn  has  eer  in  favont  sliowii*^ 
Before  her  time,  alaa  for  ma  i  has  flown 
To  her  celestial  home  and  parent  star. 


TO  LAUB.A  IK  DislATH.  fl&l 

I  seem  but  j»w  to  walle  r  wharein  a  bac 

She  placed  on  pasaion  'twa&  for  good  atone, 

As,  with  a  geiiUa  coldnasa  alL  hat  own. 

She  waged  witb  my  hot  wisfaoft  virtuous  war. 

My  thanks  on  her  for  such,  wiae  care  I  presfi» 

That  with  her  lovely  &ce  and  sweet  disdain 

She  ohdck*d  my  love  and  taught  me  peace  to  gain. 

0  graceful  artifice  !  deserved  success  ! 

1  with  my  fond  verse,  with  her  bright  eyes  she, 

Glory  in  her^  she  virtue  got  in  me.  Macoregob. 


SONlf  ET  xxir. 

CoHU  f»*l.m(mdot/  or  midiUua  €piac$,. 

KM  BLBMW  LAOBA  T0&  HBB  vmrini. 


How  goes  the  world  I  now  please  me  and  deliglit 
WhsLt  most  displeased  me  :  now  I  see  and  feel 
M[y  trials  were  vouchsafed  me  for  my  weal, 
rhat  peace  eternal  should  brief  war  requite. 
0  hopes  and  wishes,  ever  fond  and  slight. 
In  lovers  most,  which  oftener  harm  than  heal ! 
EVorse  had  she  yielded  to  my  warm  appeal 
^om  Heaven  has  welcomed  from  the  grave*s  dark  night 
)at  blind  love  and  my  dull  mind  so  misled, 
'  soaght  to  trespass  even  by  main  force 
^liere  to  have  won  my  precious  soul  were  deadl 
Messed  be  she  who  shaped  mine  erring  oourse 
Vo  better  port,  by  turns  who  curbed  and  lured 
dy  bold  and  passionate  will  where  safety  was  secured. 

MACaBB0OB. 

AuLs!  this  changing  world !  my^  present  joy 
V^as  once  my  grid's  dark  source,  and  now  I  feel 
f  J  suffeiings  passed  were  but  my  soul  to  heal. 
is  fearful  warfare— peace's  soft  deooy.. 
^oor  human  wishes !    Hope,  thou  fragile  to^f 
*o  lovecs  oft!,  my  woe  baa  met  its  seal, 
lad  she  but  heantanU  to  my  love  s  appeal, 
ThOi  tbnonfidin  heaven,  hath  fled  this  world's  alloy. 


d53  PETBARCH. 

My  blinded  love,  and  yet  more  stabbom  mind, 
Besistless  m^ed  me  to  my  bosom*8  shame. 
And  where  my  souls  destruction  I  had  met : 
But  blessed  she  who  bade  life's  current  find 
A  holier  course,  who  still'd  my  spirit's  flame 
With  gentle  hope  that  soul  might  triumph  yet 


WOLL4ST05. 


SONNET  XXIII. 

QuantT  to  veggio  dal  del  Mcender  rAuronu 

MORN  HENPBKS  HIS  OBIKF  MOBS  P0I0BA3T. 

When  from  the  heavens  I  see  Aurora  beam, 
With  rosy-tinctured  cheek  and  golden  hair. 
Love  bids  my  face  the  hue  of  sadness  wear : 
*'  There  Laura  dwells  ! "  I  with  a  sigh  exclaim. 
Thou  knowest  well  the  hour  that  shall  redeem, 
Happy  Tithonus,  thy  much-valued  fair  ; 
But  not  to  her  I  love  can  I  repair. 
Till  death  extinguishes  this  vital  flame. 
Yet  need'st  thou  not  thy  separation  mourn ; 
Certain  at  evening^s  close  is  the  return 
Of  her,  who  doth  not  thy  hoar  locks  despise ; 
But  my  nights  sad,  my  aays  are  rendered  drear. 
By  her,  who  bore  my  thoughts  to  yonder  skies. 
And  only  a  remembered  name  left  here.  Kon. 

When  from  the  east  appears  the  purple  ray 
Of  mom  arising,  and  salutes  the  eyes 
That  wear  the  night  in  watching  for  the  da}'. 
Thus  speaks  my  heart :  *'  In  yonder  opening  skies. 
In  yonder  fields  of  bliss,  my  Laura  lies  !** 
Thou  sun,  that  know'st  to  wheel  thy  burning  car. 
Each  eve,  to  the  still  surface  of  the  deep, 
And  there  within  thy  Thetis'  bosom  sleep ; 
Oh !  could  I  thus  my  Laura's  presence  share. 
How  would  my  patient  heart  its  son-ows  bear ! 
Adored  in  life,  and  honour'd  in  the  dust, 
She  that  in  this  fond  breast  for  ever  reigns 
Has  pass'd  the  gulph  of  death ! — ^To  deck  that  bust. 
No  trace  of  her  but  the  sad  name  remains. 

WoOOHOUBBLEi- 
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SONNET  XXIV. 

Gli  oechi  di  e&*  ioparlai  si  caldamente, 

B18  LTBB  18  KOW  ATTUVED  OKLT   TO  WOS. 

The  eyes,  the  face,  the  limbs  of  heavenly  mould, 
So  long  the  theme  of  my  impassion 'd  lay. 
Charms  which  so  stole  me  from  myself  away, 
That  strange  to  other  men  the  course  I  hold ; 
The  crispM  locks  of  pure  and  lucid  gold, 
The  lightning  of  the  angelic  smile,  whose  ray 
To  earth  could  all  of  paradise  convey, 
A  little  dust  are  now  ! — ^to  feeling  cold ! 
And  yet  I  live ! — ^but  that  I  live  bewail, 
Sunk  the  loved  light  that  through  the  tempest  led 
My  shattered  bark,  bereft  of  mast  and  sail : 
Hush*d  be  for  aye  the  song  that  breathed  love's  fire ! 
Lost  is  the  theme  on  which  n^y  fancy  fed, 
And  tum'd  to  mourning  my  once  tuneful  lyre.  Dacre. 

The  eyes,  the  arms,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  face, 
Which  made  my  thoughts  and  words  so  warm  and  wild. 
That  I  was  almost  from  myself  exiled, 
And  render*d  strange  to  all  the  human  race ; 
The  lucid  locks  that  curl'd  in  golden  grace. 
The  lightening  beam  that,  when  my  angel  smiled, 
Difiused  o*er  earth  an  Eden  heavenly  mild ; 
What  are  they  now  ?    Dust,  lifeless  dust,  das  f 
And  I  live  on,  a  melancholy  slave, 
Toss'd  by  the  tempest  in  a  shattered  bai'k, 
Reft  of  uie  lovely  light  that  cheer'd  the  wave. 
The  flame  of  genius,  too,  extinct  and  dark, 
Here  let  my  lays  of  love  conclusion  have ; 
Mute  be  the  lyre  :  tears  best  my  sorrows  mark. 

Mobeheab. 

Those  eyes  whose  living  lustre  shed  the  heat 
Of  bright  meridian  day ;  the  heavenly  mould 
Of  that  angelic  form ;  the  hands,  the  feet, 
The  taper  arms,  the  crisped  locks  of  gold ; 
Charms  that  the  sweets  of  paradise  enfold ; 
The  radiant  lightning  of  her  angel-smile, 
And  every  grace  that  could  the  sense  beguile 
Are  now  a  pile  of  ashes,  deadly  cold ! 


And  yet  I  bear  to  drag  tUa  emmhnmn  chain. 
That  weighs  mj  soul  to  earth — ^to  bliss  or  pain 
Alike  insensible : — ^her  anchor  lost, 
The  frail  dismantled  bark,  all  tempest-toas^d. 
Surveys  no  port  of  eomfoit>-'eloBed  ^"serae 
Of  life's  delusive  joys ;— anddiy  the  Htiae'^  vein. 

^^ootvomccBB. 


Those  eyes,  sweet  subject  of  my  xapturons 
The  arms,  the  hands,  the  feet,  Chat  lot^  fiice. 
By  which  I  from  myself  divided  was. 
And  parted  from  the  vulgar  and  the  vain ; 
Those  crispM  locks,  pure  gold  unknown  to  stunl 
Of  that  angelic  smile  the  Ughtening  grace. 
Which  wont  to  make  this  earth  a  heavenly  place ! 
Dissolved  to  senseless  ashes  now  renudn! 
And  yet  I  live,  to  enffless  orief  aproy, 
'Beft  of  that  star,  my  lovea,  my  certain  ffinde, 
Disarm'd  my  baj4c,  while  tempests  round  me  blow! 
Stop,  then,  jny  verM^-diy  «s  4be  loonlatn'a  tUb 
That  lad  my  genius!    Ooaaa,  ny  iiawm  ly ! 
Changed  is  my  lyre,  attooed  Id  ettdlMB  w#a ! 


•«aa^ 


SONNSrt 

HIS  poms  WBBB  WHTTMII    OITLT  SO  JMHI  ■» 
HI  WOULD  BAVB  LAMVm)  VO  YAXa  VSIH  MOU 


Had  I  e*er  thought  diat  to  the  world  so  dear 
The  echo  of  my  sighs  would  be  in  rhyme, 
I  would  have  made  Hiem  in  my  8orrow*t  piinie 
Barer  in  style,  in  number  more  appear. 
Since  she  is  dead  my  muse  who  prompted  here. 
First  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings  at  all  time. 
All  power  is  lost  of  tender  or  aubliaae 
My  rough  dark  verse  to  tender  soft  and  iliMf. 
And  certes,  my  sole  atedy  and  desire 
Was  but — I  knew  not  how^un  tboaa  long  years 
To  unburthen  my  aad  heart,  not  fane  aofoim. 
I  wept,  but  wish'd  no  hoooar  in  any  teacs. 
Fain  would  I  now  taste  joj;  but  that  Ugk  fwii; 
Silent  and  weaiy,  calls  tne  to  ter  diero.  Maoo 


TO  LAUBA  IV  HEATH. 


Oh  !  had  I  deem'd  my  sighs,  in  mnnheis  anng. 
Could  e*6r  have  gaiu'd  ^e  wadd's  vpparovingjsmiyo, 
I  had  awoke  my  rhymes  ia  choioer  s^le, 
My  sorrow's  hirth  more  tUDefblly  had  snug : 
But  she  is  gone  whose  tinapiratiaii  hang 
On  all  my  words,  and  did  my  ^onghts  begaSe; 
My  aumbeiB  harsh  seem*d  melody  awhile, 
Now  she  is  mute  who  o*er  thsm  music  flung. 
Nor  fieune,  nor  other  incense,  then  I  sought, 
But  how  to  quell  my  heart's  o*erwhcQming  grief; 
I  wept,  but  sought  no  hommr  in  mj  tear : 
But  could  the  world's  fair  sufirage  now  he  bought, 
Twere  joy  to  gain,  but  that  my  hour  is  brief. 
Her  lofly  spirit  waves  me  to  her  bier.  Wollassoii. 


BOTOHET  XKVT. 

ISoleagi  nd  mio  ear  ttar  leUa  «  vns. 

iHQI  BBa  DB4TB,  XOERIlia  18  BIS  TO  MSM  JOV  QJUB, 

Sbs  Stood  ^thin  myheart,  waxm,  foumg,  alsos. 
As  in  a  humble  home  a  la^  ludi^ ; 
By  her  last  flight  not  meie^  am  i  grom 
Mortal,  but  dead,  and  she  an  ai^yel  (^itsu 
A  soul  whence  ewy  bliss  .and  .h^pe  is  flswQ» 
Lore  shorn  and  naked  sf  its  own  .-glad  light, 
Mi^i  malt  with  ful^  e'^en  a.heant  «f  slsoe^ 
But  none  there  is  to  tell  their  griaf  or  write ; 
These  plead  within,  where  deaf  is  every  ear 
Except  mine  own,  whose  power  its  grias  so  mar 
That  nought  is  left  me  save  to  suffer  here. 
Verily  we  but  dust  and  shadows  are ! 
Yeriiy  blind  and  evil  is  our  will? 
Verily  human  hopes  deeeiye  us  still !  IHrAcaBEOOB. 

*Mn>  life's  bright  glow  she  dwelt  witfiiii  aay  aaul, 
The  sovereign  tenant  of  ahsmble-oell. 
But  when  for  heaven  she  bade  the  worid  Inew^, 
Death  seem'd  to  gni^  me  in  his  fiaree  •oontrol : 
My  withered  love  torn  ^m  its  brightening 
My  soul  without  its  treasure  doomed  to  dwell— 
Could  I  but  trace  their  griet  their  somow  teil, 
A  atone  mi^t  wake,  and  fain  with  them  condole. 
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They  inly  mourn,  Trhere  none  can  hear  their  woe 

Save  I  alone,  who  too  with  grief  oppres8*d. 

Can  only  soothe  my  anguish  by  my  sighs : 

Life  is  indeed  a  shadow^'  dream  below ; 

Our  blind  desires  by  B^on  s  chain  unbless*d, 

Whilst  Hope  in  treacherous  withered  fragments  lies. 

WOLLASTOK. 


SONNET  XXVIL 

Scteano  %  miei  peiuier  mnvemaUe. 

HB  0OXFORT8  HUfSBLT  WITH  THV  HOPK  THAT  8HS  HKABS  HZX. 

Mt  thoughts  in  fair  alliance  and  array 
Hold  converse  on  the  theme  which  most  endears : 
Pity  approaches  and  repents  delay : 
E'en  now  she  speaks  of  us,  or  hopes,  or  fears. 
Since  the  last  day,  the  terrible  hour  when  Fate 
This  present  life  of  her  fair  being  reft, 
From  heaven  she  sees,  and  hears,  and  feels  our  state : 
No  other  hope  than  this  to  me  is  left 
O  fairest  miracle  !  most  fortunate  mind ! 
O  unexampled  beauty,  stately,  rare ! 
Whence  lent  too  late,  too  soon,  alas !  rejoin*d. 
Hers  is  the  crown  and  palm  of  good  deeds  there. 
Who  to  the  world  so  eminent  and  clear 
Made  her  great  virtue  and  my  passion  here.     Macorigor. 

Mt  thoughts  were  wont  with  sentiment  so  sweet 
To  meditate  their  object  in  my  breast — 
Perhaps  her  sympathies  my  wishes  meet 
With  gentlest  pitjr,  seeing  me  distress'd : 
Nor  when  removed  to  that  her  sacred  rest 
The  present  life  changed  for  that  blest  retreat, 
Vanish'd  in  air  my  foimer  visions  fleet, 
My  hopes,  my  tears,  in  vain  to  her  addressed. 
O  lovely  miracle !  O  favoured  mind ! 
Beauty  beyond  example  high  and  rare. 
Bo  soon  returned  from  us  to  whence  it  came  1 
There  the  immortal  wreaths  her  temples  bind ; 
The  sacred  palm  is  hers :  on  earth  so  fair 
Who  shone  by  her  own  virtues  and  my  flame. 

Capkl  liOFn. 
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SONNET  XXVIII. 

/'  mi  tof^io  aeeusaref  ed  or  mi  acuso, 

HB  GLOBIEB  IH  BIS  LOTS. 

I  Kow  ezease  myself  who  wont  to  blame, 
t^aj,  more,  I  prize  and  even  hold  me  dear, 
For  this  fair  prison,  this  sweet-bitter  shame, 
Which  I  have  borne  conceal'd  so  many  a  year. 
O  envious  Fates!  that  rare  and  golden  frime 
Budely  ye  broke,  where  lightly  twined  and  clear. 
Yam  of  my  bonds,  the  threads  of  world-wide  fame 
Which  lovely  'gainst  his  wont  made  Death  appear. 
For  not  a  soul  was  ever  in  its  days 
Of  joy,  of  liberty,  of  life  so  fond. 
That  would  not  change  for  her  its  natural  wnys, 
Preferring  thus  to  suffer  and  despond. 
Than,  fed  by  hope,  to  sing  in  others*  praise, 
Content  to  die,  or  live  in  such  a  bond.  Macgregob. 


SONNET  XXIX. 

Due  ffran  nemiche  intieme  erano  aggiunte, 
m  unox  OF  biafit  avd  yirtub  is  dissolybd  bt  bsb  beaxh. 

Two  mortal  foes  in  one  fair  breast  combined. 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  in  such  peace  allied 
That  ne*er  rebellion  ruffled  that  pure  mind. 
But  in  rare  union  dwelt  they  side  by  side ; 
By  Death  they  now  are  shattered  and  disjoined ; 
One  is  in  heaven,  its  glory  and  its  pride. 
One  under  earth,  her  brilliant  eyes  now  blind, 
^Mience  stings  of  love  once  issued  far  and  wide. 
That  winning  air,  that  rare  discourse  and  meek, 
Surely  from  heaven  inspired,  that  gentle  glance 
Which  wounded  my  poor  heart,  and  wins  it  still, 
Are  gone ;  if  I  am  slow  her  road  to  seek, 
1  hope  her  fair  and  graceful  name  perchance 
To  consecrate  with  Uiis  worn  weary  quill.         Macobegob. 

WrmiN  one  mortal  shrine  two  foes  had  met — 
Beauty  and  Virtue— yet  they  dwelt  so  bright. 
That  ne*er  within  the  soul  did  they  excite 
Hebellious  thought,  their  union  might  beget : 

8 
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Bat,  parted  to  fulfil  great  nature's  debt. 

One  blooms  in  heaven,  exulting  in  its  height ; 

Its  twin  on  earth  doth  rest,  from  whose  reiFd  night 

No  more  those  eyes  of  love  man*s  soul  can  fret. 

That  speech  bj  Heaven  inspired,  so  humbly  wise — 

That  graceful  air — her  look  so  winning,  meek. 

That  woke  and  kindles  still  my  bosom  *s  pain<^« 

They  all  have  fled ;  but  if  to  gain  her  skies 

I  tardy  seem,  my  weary  pen  would  seek 

For  her  blest  name  a  consecrated  reign !  WoLUksrofS. 


SONNET  XXX. 

QuancP  to  mi  volgo  indietro  a  mirar  j^t  cniia. 

TEX  RSXXKBRAKOK  OV  THB  PABT  BHKASCB8  HIS  MISKET. 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  many  years 
Which  in  their  flight  my  best  thou^ts  have  entomb'd. 
And  spent  the  flre,  that,  spite  her  ice,  consumed. 
And  finished  the  repose  so  full  of  tears, 
Broken  the  faith  which  Love  s  young  dream  endeais. 
And  the  two  parts  of  all  my  blessing  doomed, 
This  low  in  earth,  while  heaven  has  that  resumed. 
And  lost  the  guerdon  of  my  pains  and  fears, 
I  wake,  and  feel  me  to  the  bitter  wind 
So  bare,  I  envy  the  worst  lot  I  see ; 
Self-terror  and  heait-'grief  on  me  so  wait. 
O  Death,  O  Fate,  O  Fortune,  stars  vnkind  i 

0  day  for  ever  dark  and  drear  to  me ! 

How  have  ye  sunk  me  in  this  abjeet  state !       Maogctoob. 

When  memoiy  turns  to  gaze  on  time  gone  by 
(Which  in  its  flight  hatii  arm'd  e'en  thought  widi  wings). 
And  to  my  troubled  rest  a  period  brings. 
Quells,  too,  the  flame  whicAi  long  could  ice  defy; 
And  when  I  mark  Lovers  promise  wither*d  He, 
That  treasure  parted  whidi  my  bosom  wrings 
(For  she  in  heaven,  her  shrine  to  nature  cKngs), 
Whilst  thus  my  toils*  reward  she  doth  deny ;— - 

1  then  awake,  and  feal  beseaved  indeed ! 
The  darkest  fate  on  earth  seems  bliss  to 
So  much  I  fear  myself,  and  dread  its  woe ! 
O  Fortune !— Death !  O  star  I  O  fiite  deciesAI 


TO  LAimA  IN  DEATH.  fl69 

0  bitter  day  !  that  yet  must  8weetJy  shine, 

Alas !  too  surely  thou  hast  laid  me  low !  Woulastok. 


SONNET  XXXI. 

Or'  i  lafronUe  che  conpicciol  emno, 

HB  EH171CBBATBS  AKD  EITLOfilSBS  SHE  aSAOES  07  lAVRA. 

Whebe  is  the  brow  whose  gentlest  beckoniiigs  led 
My  raptured  heart  at  will,  now  here,  now  there  ? 
Where  the  twin  stars,  lights  of  this  lower  sphere, 
Which  o*er  my  darkling  path  their  radiance  shed  ? 
Where  is  true  worth,  and  wit,  and  wisdom  fled  ? 
The  conrteous  phrase,  the  melting  accent,  where  ? 
Wliere,  group *d  in  one  rich  form,  the  beauties  rare, 
TSTiich  long  their  magic  influence  o'er  me  shed  ? 
Where  is  the  shade,  within  whose  sweet  recess 
Mj  wearied  spirit  still  forgot  its  sighs, 
And  all  my  thoughts  theb  constant  record  found  ? 
Where,  where  is  she,  my  life's  sole  arbitress  ? — 
Ah,  wretched  world  !  and  wretched  ye,  mine  eyes 
(Of  her  pure  light  bereft)  which  aye  with  tears  are  drown'd. 

Wbangham. 

Where  is  that  face,  whbse  slightest  air  could  move 
My  treQibling  heart,  and  strike  2ie  springs  of  love  ? 
That  heaven,  where  two  fair  stars,  with  genial  ray, 
Shed  their  kind  influence  on  life's  dim  way  ? 
\Miere  are  that  science,  sense,  and  worth  confess'd? 
That  speech  by  virtue,  by  the  graces  dress'd  ? 
Where  are  those  beauties,  where  those  charms  combined, 
That  caused  this  long  captivity  of  mind  ? 
Where  the  dear  shade  of  all  that  once  was  fair. 
The  source,  the  solace,  of  each  amorous  care — 
My  heart's  sole  sovereign,  Nature's  only  boast  ? 
— Lost  to  the  world,  to  me  for  ever  lost !  Langhobne. 


SONNET  XXXII. 
Qmamlammdia  Hporto^  amun  term, 

BE  ESrVIBS  XAETH,    HlA^UI,   AVD  IttAlTH  THBB  POBiSaflOH  OV  JUS 

TEBA8UBB. 

0  EABTH,  whose  elay-<cold  mantle  i^ouds  thatiface. 
And  veils  those  eyes  that  late  so  brightly  shone, 

s  2 
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Whence  all  that  gave  delight  on  earth  was  known. 
How  much  I  envy  thee  that  harsh  emhrace ! 
0  heaven,  that  in  thy  airy  couiis  confined 
That  purest  spirit,  when  from  earth  she  fled. 
And  sought  the  mansions  of  the  righteous  dead ; 
How  envious,  thus  to  leave  my  panting  soul  behind ! 
0  angels,  that  in  your  seraphic  choir 
Beceived  her  sister-soul,  and  now  enjoy 
Still  present,  those  delights  without  alloy. 
Which  my  fond  heart  must  still  in  vain  desire ! 
In  her  I  lived — in  her  my  life  decays ; 
Yet  envious  Fate  denies  to  end  my  hapless  days. 

WOODHOCSEXXE. 

What  envy  of  the  greedy  earth  I  bear. 
That  holds  from  me  within  its  cold  embrace 
The  light,  the  meaning,  of  that  angel  face, 
On  which  to  gaze  could  soften  e*en  despair. 
What  envy  of  the  saints,  in  realms  so  fair. 
Who  eager  seem*d.,  from  that  bright  form  of  gi*ace. 
The  spirit  pure  to  summon  to  its  place. 
Amidst  those  joys,  which  few  can  hope  to  share ; 
What  envy  of  the  blest  in  heaven  above, 
With  whom  she  dwells  in  sympathies  divine 
Denied  to  me  on  earth,  though  sought  in  sighs ; 
And  oh !  what  envy  of  stem  Death  I  prove. 
That  with  her  life  has  t^^en  the  light  of  mine. 
Yet  calls  me  not, — ^though  fixed  and  cold  those  eyes. 

WltOTTESLEI. 


SONNET  XXXIII. 

VaUe  eke  cT  lammti  miei  t^  piena, 

ON  HIS  BSTTRH  TO  VAUCLUSB  AFTIB  LA(nU*8  DEATH. 

Valley,  which  long  hast  echoed  with  my  cries; 
Stream,  which  my  flowing  tears  have  often  fed ; 
Beasts,  fluttering  birds,  and  ye  who  in  the  bed 
Of  Cabrieres'  wave  display  your  speckled  dyes ; 
Air,  hush'd  to  rest  and  softened  bv  my  sighs ; 
Dear  path,  whose  mazes  lone  and  sad  I  tread ; 
Hill  of  delight — ^though  now  delight  is  fled — 
To  rove  whose  haunts  Love  still  my  foot  decoys ; 
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Well  I  retiun  your  old  unchanging  face ! 

Myself  how  changed !  m  ^hom,  for  joy*s  light  throng, 

Infinite  woes  their  constant  mansion  find  ! 

Here  bloom'd  my  bliss :  and  I  your  tracks  retrace. 

To  mark  whence  upward  to  her  heaven  she  sprung. 

Leaving  her  beauteous  spoil,  her  robe  of  flesh  behind ! 

Wbakoham. 

Tk  vales,  made  vocal  by  my  pluntive  lay ; 
Ye  streams,  embittered  with  the  tears  of  love  ; 
Te  tenants  of  the  sweet  melodious  grove ; 
Ye  tribes  that  in  the  grass-fringed  streamlet  play ; 
Ye  tepid  gales,  to  which  my  sighs  convey 
A  softer  warmth ;  ye  floweiy  plains,  that  move 
Reflection  sad;  ye  hills,  where  yet  I  rove. 
Since  Laura  there  first  taught  my  steps  to  stray ; — 
You,  you  are  still  the  same  !     How  changed,  alas. 
Am  I !  who,  from  a  state  of  life  so  blest, 
Am  now  the  gloomy  dwelling-place  of  woe ! 
Twas  here  I  saw  my  love :  here  still  1  trace 
Her  parting  steps,  when  she  her  mortal  vest 
Cast  to  the  earth,  and  left  these  scenes  below.  Anon. 


SONNET  XXXIV. 

LeromffU  il  mio  pensier  in  parte  ot^  era. 
s^yxKisQ  iw  ixAonrATiosr  to  hiawn,  hk  mebts  laura,  and  :a  bappt. 

Fond  fancy  raised  me  to  the  spot,  where  strays 
She,  whom  I  seek  but  find  on  earth  no  more  : 
There,  fiurer  still  and  humbler  than  before, 
I  saw  her,  in  the  third  heaven*s  blessed  maze. 
She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  "  Thou  shalt  trace. 
If  hope  not  errs,'*  she  said,  *'this  happy  shore : 
I,  1  am  she,  thy  breast  with  slights  who  tore, 
And  ere  its  evening  closed  my  day's  brief  space. 
What  human  heart  conceives,  my  joys  exceed : 
Thee  only  I  expect,  and  (what  remain 
Below)  the  charms,  once  objects  of  thy  love." 
^M)y  ceased  she  ?    Ah  I  my  captive  hand  why  free  J  ? 
Such  of  her  soft  and  hallow'd  tones  the  chain. 
From  that  delightful  heaven  my  soul  could  scarcely  move. 

Wran'ghav. 
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Thttheb  my  ecstatic  thought  had  rapt  me,  where 
Sho  dwells,  whom  still  on  earth  I  seek  in  vain  ; 
And  there,  with  those  whom  the  third  heavens  contain, 
I  saw  her,  mnch  more  kind,  and  much  more  fair. 
My  hand  she  took,  and  said  :  '*  Within  this  sphere. 
If  hope  deceive  me  not,  thou  shalt  again 
With  me  reside  :  who  caused  thy  mortal  pain 
Am  I,  and  even  in  summer  closed  my  year. 
My  bliss  no  human  thought  can  understand : 
Thee  only  I  await;  and,  that  erewhile 
You  held  so  dear,  the  veil  I  left  behind." — 
She  ceased — ah  why  ?  Why  did  she  loose  my  hand  ? 
For  oh !  her  hallow'd  words,  her  roseate  smile 
In  heaven  had  well  nigh  fix'd  my  ravish*d  mind ! 


SONNET  XXXV. 

Amor  eke  meeo  al  buon  tempo  H  sUkL 

HE  VKRTS  BIB  80BR0W  TO  ALL  WHO  WmcaSOni  HIS  FOUOn   rBJCZTT. 

Love,  that  in  happier  days  wouldst  meet  me  here 
Along  these  meads  that  nursed  our  kindred  strains ; 
And  that  old  debt  to  clear  which  still  remains. 
Sweet  converse  with  the  stream  and  me  wouldst  share : 
Ye  flowers,  leaves,  grass,  woods,  grots,  rills,  gentle  air. 
Low  valleys,  lofty  hills,  and  sunny  plains : 
The  harbour  where  I  stored  my  love-siok  pains. 
And  all  my  various  chance,  my  racking  care : 
Ye  playful  inmates  of  the  greenwood  shade ; 
Ye  nymphs,  and  ye  that  in  the  waves  pursue 
That  life  its  cool  and  grassy  bottom  lends : — 
My  days  were  once  so  fair ;  now  dark  and  dread 
As  death  that  makes  them  so.    Thus  the  world  throu^ 
On  each  as  soon  as  bom  his  fate  attends. 

Akq2I^  Ox.,  1795. 

On  these  green  banks  in  happier  daiys  I  stcay'd 
With  Love,  who  whisper*d  many  a  tender  tale ; 
And  the  glad  waters^  winding  through  the  dak. 
Heard  the  sweet  eloquence  fond  Love  displayed. 
You,  purpled  plain,  cool  grot,  and  arching  g^ade ; 
Ye  hills,  ye  streams,  where  plays  tlie  silken  gale; 


TO   LAUBA  ]N  DEATH.^  '      MZ 

'£e  pathless  wilds,  jou  rock-encircled  yale» 

iVhich  oft  have  heard  the  tender  plaints  I  made ; 

kTe  blue-hair  d  nymphs,  who  ceaseless  revel  keep. 

In  the  cool  bosom  of  the  crystal  deep ; 

^e  woodland  maids  who  ehmb  the  mofiDtain*s  brow ; 

^e  mark'd  how  joy  once  wing*d  each  hoiir  so  gay ; 

\}i,  mark  how  sad  each  hour  now  wears  away ! 

So  fate  with  human  bliss  blends  human  woe !    Anost.  1777. 


SONNET  XXXVI. 

Maitre  eke  7  coi  dagU  amomti  vtnai, 

□AD   SHB  SOT  DUD  SO  EABLT,  HK  WOULD  HATE  LSABHBD  TO  HUISB   III& 


MOU  WORTHUiT. 


While  on  my  heart  the  worms  consmniog  preyed 
Of  Love,  and  I  with  all  his  fire  was  caught ; 
The  steps  of  my  fair  wild  one  still  I  sought 
To  trace  o*er  desert  mountains  as  she  stray'd ; 
And  much  I  dared  in  bitter  strains  to  upbraid 
Both  Love  and  her,  whom  I  so  cruel  thought ; 
But  rude  was  then  my  genius,  and  untaught 
My  rtiymes,  while  weak  and  new  the  ideas  play'd. 
Dead  is  that  fire ;  and  cold  its  ashes  lie 
In  one  small  tomb ;  which  had  it  still  grown  on 
E  en  to  old  age,  as  oft  by  others  felt, 
Arm*d  with  the  power  of  rhyme,  which  wretched  I 
E'en  now  disclaim^  my  riper  strains  had  won 
E'eo  atones  to  burst,  and  in  soft  sorrows  melt. 

Anon  ,  Ox.,  1705, 


SONNET  XXXVU. 

ilntiiia  hdLa^  da  qmi  noda  acioUa, 

HB   PKATS  LAUBA  TO  M>OK  DOW2f  VfOJI  BIX  FIOII  BBATEX 

Bright  spirit,  from  those  earthly  bonds  released, 
The  loveliest  ever  wove  in  Nature's  loon. 
From  thy  bright  skies  compassionate  the  gloom 
Shrouding  my  life  that  once  of  joy  could  taate ! 
Each  ffldse  suggestion  of  thy  heart  has  ceased. 
That  wlulom  bade  thee  stem  disdain  assiune ; 


'5264  ^  TETRABCR. 

Now,  all  secure,  heaven*s  habitant  become. 

List  to  my  sighs,  thj  looks  upon  me  cast. 

Mark  the  huge  rock,  whence  Sorga*s  waters  rise ; 

And  see  amidst  its  waves  and  borders  stray 

One  fed  by  grief  and  memoiy  that  ne'er  dies : 

But  from  that  spot,  oh !  turn  thy  sight  away 

Where  I  first  loved,  where  thy  late  dwelling  lies ; 

That  in  thy  friends  thou  nought  ungrateful  may  st  survey ! 

NOTT. 

Blest  soul,  that,  loosen'd  from  those  bands,  ait  flown— 
Bands  than  which  Nature  never  formed  more  fair. 
Look  down  and  mark  how  changed  to  carking  care 
From  gladdest  thoughts  I  pass  my  days  unknown. 
Each  false  opinion  ^m  my  heart  is  gone. 
That  once  to  me  made  thy  sweet  sight  appear 
Most  harsh  and  bitter ;  now  secure  from  fear 
Here  turn  thine  eyes,  and  listen  to  my  moan. 
Turn  to  this  rock  whence  Sorga^s  waters  rise. 
And  mark,  where  through  the  mead  its  waters  flow. 
One  who  of  thee  still  mindful  ceaseless  sighs : 
But  leave  me  there  unsought  for,  where  to  glow 
Our  flames  began,  and  where  thy  mansion  lies. 
Lest  thou  in  thine  shouldst  see  what  grieved  thee  so. 

Anok.,  Ox.,  1795. 


SONNET  XXXVIIL 

Qu£l  aolehemi  nuatrava  il  eammin  dettro, 

LOVl  AVB  Xn  8BBK  LAVRA,  BUT  FIHP  XO  TRACES  OF  HKE  BZCBPT  H  TSK 

8KT. 

That  sun,  which  ever  signaird  the  right  road. 
Where  flashed  her  own  bright  feet,  to  heaven  to  fly, 
Eetuming  to  the  Eternal  Sun  on  high. 
Has  quenched  my  light,  and  cast  her  earthly  load ; 
Thus,  lone  and  weary,  my  oft  steps  have  tiode. 
As  some  wild  animal,  the  sere  woods  by. 
Fleeing  with  heavy  heart  and  downcast  eye 
The  world  which  since  to  me  a  blank  has  show'd. 
Still  with  fond  search  each  well-known  spot  I  pace 
Where  once  I  saw  her :  Love,  who  grieves  me  so. 
My  only  guide,  directs  me  where  to  go. 
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I  find  her  not :  her  every  sainted  trace 

Seeks,  in  bright  realms  above,  her  parent  star 

From  grisly  Styx  and  black  Avemus  far.       Macgbeoob. 


SONNET  XXXIX. 

lo  pentava  aiuai  detiro  eawr  buIT  ale. 

WWOBTBT  TO  HATl  LOOKBD  UPOH  BXB,   HB  Ifl  8TILL  UQI9M  80  TO 

ATTBXPI  HBK  PBAISS8. 

I  TBOUOHT  me  apt  and  firm  of  wing  to  rise 
<Not  of  myself,  but  him  who  trains  us  all) 
In  song,  to  numbers  fitting  the  fair  thrall 
Which  Love  once  fastened  and  which  Death  unties. 
Slow  now  and  frail,  the  task  too  sorely  tries, 
As  a  great  weight  upon  a  sucker  small : 
**  Who  leaps,"  I  said,  "  too  high  may  midway  fall : 
Man  iU  accomplishes  what  Heaven  denies." 
So  far  the  wing  of  genius  ne*er  could  fly— 
Poor  style  like  mine  and  faltering  tongue  much  less — 
As  Nature  rose,  in  that  rare  fabric,  high. 
Lore  foUow'd  Nature  with  such  full  success 
In  gracing  her,  no  claim  could  I  advance 
Even  to  look,  and  yet  was  bless*d  by  chance.    Macoregor. 


SONNET  XL. 

Qnndla  per  eui  e<m  Sorga  ho  cangta^C  A  mo. 

HS  ATTmPTB  TO  FAIirT  HBR  BXAUTXBS,   BUT  HOT  BXB  VUtlirZS. 

She,  for  whose  sake  fair  Amo  I  resign. 
And  for  free  poverty  court-affluence  spurn, 
Has  known  to  sour  the  precious  sweets  to  turn 
On  which  I  lived,  for  which  I  bum  and  pine. 
Though  since,  the  vain  attempt  has  oft  been  mine 
That  future  ages  from  my  song  should  learn 
Her  heavenly  beauties,  and  like  me  should  bum. 
My  poor  verse  fails  her  sweet  face  to  define. 
The  gifts,  thou^  all  her  own,  which  others  share. 
Which  were  but  stars  her  bright  sky  scattered  o'er. 
Haply  of  these  to  sing  e*en  I  might  dare ; 
But  when  to  the  diviner  part  I  soar, 
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To  the  dull  world  a  brief  and  brilliant  liglit. 

Courage  and  wit  and  art  are  baffled  quite.         Macgksgob. 


SONNET  XLL 

V  alto  e  noffo  fiUiraeol  ch*  adi  noalri. 

IT  IS  I1CP0S8IBLI  FOR  RIM  TO  l>B80Sira  HSE  KKCBLLESSCZS. 

The  wonder,  high  and  new,  that,  in  our  dajs, 
Dawn'd  on  the  world,  yet  would  not  there  remain. 
Which  heaven  but  showed  to  us  to  snat<^  again 
Better  to  blazon  its  own  stany  ways ; 
That  to  far  times  I  her  should  paint  and  praise 
Love  wills,  who  prompted  first  my  passionaile  strain ; 
But  now  wit,  leisure,  pen,  page,  ink  in  Tain 
To  the  fond  task  a  thousand  times  he  sways. 
My  slow  rhymes  struggle  not  to  lifa  the  while ; 
I  feel  it,  and  whoe'er  to-dfl^  below. 
Or  speak  or  write  of  lore  will  prove  it  so. 
Who  justly  deems  the  truth  beyond  all  style. 
Here  silent  let  him  muse,  and  sighing  say, 
Blessed  the  eyes  who  saw  her  living  (&y !         Macobsgm. 


SONNET  XLII. 

Z^ro  toma,  e  *l  bel  tempo  rimena, 

BETUBKIKO  SPBIKa  BBIRaS  TO  HIM   OHLT  IXCBBASB  or  OBISr. 

Zephyb  returns ;  and  in  his  jocimd  train 
Brings  verdure,  flowers,  and  days  serenely  clear; 
Brings  Progne's  twitter,  Philofflel's  lorn  straia. 
With  every  bloom  that  paints  the  vernal  year; 
Cloudless  the  skies,  and  smSing  eveiy  plain; 
With  joyance  flushed,  Jove  views  his  daughter  demt; 
Love's  genial  power  pervades  earth,  air,  and  main ; 
All  beings  join'd  in  fond  accord  appear. 
But  nought  to  me  returns  save  sorrowing  sighs. 
Forced  from  my  inmost  heart  by  her  who  bora 
Those  keys  which  govem'd  it  imto  the  skiea : 
The  blossom 'd  meads,  the  choristers  of  air. 
Sweet  courteous  damsels  can  d^ight  no  more  ; 
Each  face  looks  savage,  and  each  prospect  drear.         Kbtt 
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The  sprmg  returns,  with  all  her  smiling  train ; 
The  wanton  Zephjrs  breathe  along  the  bowers, 
The  glistening  dew-drops  hang  on  bending  flowers. 
And  tender  green  light-shadows  o'er  the  plain : 
And  thou,  sweet  PhUomel,  renew'st  thy  strain. 
Breathing  thy  wild  notes  to  the  midnight  grove : 
All  nature  feels  the  kindling  fire  of  love. 
The  vital  force  of  spring  s  returning  reign« 
But  not  to  me  returns  the  cheerful  spring ! 
O  heart !  that  know'st  no  period  to  thy  griet 
Nor  Nature's  smiles  to  thee  impart  reUef, 
Nor  change  of  mind  the  varying  seasons  bring : 
She,  she  is  gone  I    All  that  e'er  pleased  before, 
Adieu !  ye  birds  ye  flowers,  ye  fields,  that  charm  no  more  I 

WOODHDCSELEB. 

RsTURNn^G  Zephyr  the  sweet  season  brings. 
With  flowers  and  herbs  his  breathing  train  among. 
And  Progne  twitters,  Philomela  sings. 
Leading  tbe  many-colour'd  spring  along ; 
Serene  the  sky,  and  fair  tbe  laughing  field, 
Jove  views  his  daughter  with  complacent  brow  ; 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  to  Love's  sweet  influence  yield* 
And  creatures  all  his  magic  power  avow : 
But  nought,  alas !  for  me  the  season  brings. 
Save  heavier  sighs,  from  my  sad  bosom  drawn 
By  her  who  can  from  heaven  unlock  its  springs ; 
And  warbling  birds  and  flower- bespangled  lawn. 
And  fairest  acts  of  ladies  fair  and  mild, 
A  desert  seem,  and  its  brute  tenants  wild.  Daobi. 

Zephtb  returns  and  winter's  rage  restrains. 
With  herbs,  with  flowers,  his  blooming  progeny ! 
Novr  Progne  prattles,  Philomel  complains. 
And  spring  assumes  her  robe  of  various  dye ; 
The  meadows  smile,  heaven  glows,  nor  Jove  disdains 
To  view  his  daughter  vrith  delighted  eye ; 
While  Love  through  universal  nature  reigns. 
And  life  is  fill'd  with  amorous  sympathy  1 
But  grief,  not  joy,  returns  to  me  ferloni. 
And  si^Hs,  whieh  from  my  inmost  heart  proceed 
For  her,  by  whom  to  heaven  its  keys  were  borne. 
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The  song  of  birds,  the  flower-enamell'd  mead. 

And  graceful  acts,  which  most  the  fair  adorn, 

A  desert  seem,  and  beasts  of  savage  prej !      CoAnLcaroKT. 

SONNET  XLIIL 

Qud  rotigmtol  (he  H  toave  piagne. 

THB  BOKO  OF  THB  HIOHTIirOALl  BB]fI5I>8  HIM  Or  BIf  CTHAPTT  tO?. 

Yon  nightingale,  whose  bursts  of  thrilling  tone. 
Poured  in  soft  sorrow  from  her  tuneful  throat, 
Haply  her  mate  or  infant  brood  bemoan. 
Filling  the  fields  and  skies  with  pity's  note  ; 
Here  lingering  till  the  long  long  night  is  gone. 
Awakes  the  memory  of  my  cruel  lot — 
But  I  my  wretched  self  must  wail  alone : 
Fool,  who  secure  from  death  an  angel  thought ! 
O  easy  duped,  who  thus  on  hope  relies ! 
Who  would  have  deem*d  the  darkness,  which  appears. 
From  orbs  more  brilliant  than  the  sun  should  rise  ? 
Now  know  I,  made  by  sad  experience  wise. 
That  Fate  would  teach  me  by  a  life  of  tears. 
On  wings  how  fleeting  fast  all  earthly  rapture  flies  i 

Wranghax. 

Tom  nightingale,  whose  strain  so  sweetly  flows. 
Mourning  her  ravished  young  or  much-loved  mate, 
A  soothing  charm  o'er  all  the  valleys  throws 
And  skies,  with  notes  well  tuned  to  her  sad  state : 
And  all  the  night  she  seems  my  kindred  woes 
With  me  to  weep  and  on  my  sorrows  wait; 
Sorrows  that  from  my  own  fond  fancy  rose. 
Who  deem'd  a  goddess  could  not  yield  to  fate. 
How  easy  to  deceive  who  sleeps  secure ! 
Who  could  have  thought  that  to  dull  earth  would  turn 
Those  eyes  that  as  the  sun  shone  bright  and  pure  ? 
Ah !  now  what  Fortune  wills  I  see  full  sure : 
I'hat  loathing  life,  yet  living  I  should  see 
How  few  its  joys,  how  little  they  endure  I 

Akox.,  Ox.,  17G5. 

That  nightingale,  who  now  melodious  mourns 
Perhaps  his  children  or  his  consort  dear, 
The  heavens  with  sweetness  fills ;  the  distant  bourns 
Besound  his  notes,  so  piteous  and  so  clear; 
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D  bitter  day  I  that  yet  mu8t  sweetly  alrine^ 

yas  !  too  surely  thou  hast  laid  me  low !  Woxulstok. 


SONNET  XXXI. 

Ov*  i  la  f  route  cKe  conpicdol  emtio. 

HS  EXJntSKATES  AKD  BlOOaXflU  THX  0&ACB8  OF  hJLVJLA, 

Where  is  the  brow  whose  gentlest  beokoniiigs  led 
My  raptured  heart  at  will,  now  here,  now  there  ? 
Where  the  twin  stars,  lights  of  this  lower  sphere. 
Which  o*er  my  darkling  path  their  radiance  shed  ? 
Where  is  true  worth,  and  wit,  and  wisdom  fled  ? 
The  courteous  phrase,  the  melting  accent,  where  ? 
Where,  grouped  in  one  rich  form,  the  beauties  rare, 
Wliich  long  their  magic  influence  o*er  me  shed  ? 
Wliere  is  the  shade,  within  whose  sweet  recess 
My  wearied  spirit  still  forgot  its  sighs, 
Ajid  all  my  thoughts  tiieir  constant  record  found  ? 
Where,  where  is  she,  my  life's  sole  arbitress  ? — 
Ah,  wretched  world  I  and  wretched  ye,  mine  eyes 
[Of  her  pure  light  bereft)  which  aye  with  tears  are  drown *d. 

"Wbangham. 

Where  is  that  face,  whbse  slightest  air  could  move 
My  tre^lbling  heart,  aad  strike  2ie  springs  of  love  ? 
1  hat  heaven,  where  two  fair  stars,  with  genial  ray, 
Shed  their  kind  influence  on  life's  dim  way? 
Where  are  that  science,  sense,  and  worth  confessed? 
riiat  speech  by  virtue,  by  the  graces  dress'd  ? 
Where  are  those  beauties,  where  those  charms  combined. 
That  caused  this  long  captivity  of  mind  ? 
VNliere  the  dear  shade  of  all  that  once  was  fair, 
The  source,  the  solace,  of  each  amorous  care — 
My  heart*s  sole  sovereign,  Nature's  only  boast  ? 
— ^Lost  to  the  world,  to  me  for  ever  lost !  Lakghobke. 


SONNET  XXXn. 

Qmimia  mrndia  Hport^  ofOMi  imra. 
BE  xjrrus  mAnB,  aB4¥ui,  akd  sbaih  tbue  POBiiafxOH  or  bis 


O  EARTH,  whose  elav-<old  mantle  Crouds  thatfaee, 
ILnd  veils  those  eyes  that  late  ao  brightly  shone, 

8  2 
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To  close ;  that  I  again  that  form  may  see. 
Which  never  to  have  seen  had  been  mj  happiness ! 

W 

SONNET  XLV. 

PaMnUo  i  *l  tempo  (mat,  lauof  eke  tcmio. 

HIS  OSLT  DUnS  U  JLQATM  TO  SB  WRB  mft. 

Fled— fled,  alas  J  for  ever — is  the  day. 
Which  to  my  flame  some  soothing  whilom  brought ; 
And  fled  is  she  of  whom  I  wept  and  wrote : 
Yet  still  the  pang,  the  tear,  prolong  their  stay ! 
And  fled  that  angel  vision  far  away ; 
But  flying,  with  soft  glance  my  heart  it  smote 
(*Twas  then  my  own),  which  straight,  divided,  sought 
Her,  who  had  wrapped  it  in  her  robe  of  clay. 
Part  shares  her  tomb,  part  to  her  heaven  is  sped ; 
Where  now,  with  laurel  wreathed,  in  triun^h  s  or 
She  reaps  the  meed  of  matchless  hoIineaB : 
So  might  I,  of  this  flesh  disoumbered. 
Which  holds  me  prisoner  here,  from  sorrow  far 
With  her  expatiate  free  'midst  realms  of  endless  bliss ! 

WBAneaix 

Ah  !  gone  for  ever  are  the  happy  years 
That  soothed  my  soul  amid  Love's  fiereest  fire. 
And  she  for  whom  I  wept  and  tuned  my  lyre 
Has  gone,  alas ! — ^But  left  my  lyre,  my  tears : 
Gone  is  that  face,  whose  holy  look  endears ; 
But  in  my  heart,  ere  yet  it  did  retire. 
Left  the  sweet  radianoe  of  its  eyes,  entire ;-~ 
My  heart  ?  Ah,  no !  not  mine !  for  to  the  spheres 
Of  light  she  bore  it  captive,  soaring  high, 
In  angel  robe  triumphant,  and  now  stands 
Crown*d  with  the  laurel  wreath  of  chastity : 
Oh !  could  I  throw  aside  these  earthly  bands 
That  tie  me  down  where  wretched  mortals  sif^, — 
To  join  blest  spirits  in  celestial  lands!  MoBiBSAt. 

SONNET  XLVL 

Mmie  mia  ehepretapa  di  *Mi  doant. 
HI  KTCiAU«  vxiB  •anv  TRiia  usr  sai 
Mt  mind  I  prophetic  of  my  oomiBg  fafte» 
Pensive  and  gloomy  while  yet  joy  was  lent^ 
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On  the  lovied  lineaments  still  fix'd,  nilent 

To  seek  dark  bodings,  ere  thy  sorrow's  date  ! 

From  her  sweet  acts,  her  words,  her  looks,  her  gait, 

From  her  unwonted  pity  with  sadness  blent, 

Tliou  mighVst  have  said,  hadst  thoa  been  prescieiit, 

*'  I  taste  my  last  of  bliss  in  this  low  state !" 

My  metehed  soul !  the  poison,  oh,  how  sweet ! 

That  through  my  eyes  instill'd  the  burning  smart, 

Gazing  on  hers,  no  more  on  earth  to  meet ! 

To  them — ^my  bosom's  wealth!  condemned  to  part 

On  a  far  journey — as  to  friends  discreet, 

All  jnj  fond  thoughts  I  left,  and  lingering  heart.      Dacbe. 


SONNET  XLVn. 


JTTR  WHXV  HI  laOBT  VAIKIAT  BOCt  SDXB  VM/tURK  OW  AaFlCnOX^ 
XXTIOVS  »BATa  CAAUU  Sift  ONT. 

Aix  my  green  years  and  golden  prime  of  man 
Had  pass'd  away,  and  -with  attempered  sighs 
My  bosom  heaved— ere  yet  Ihe  days  arise 
When  life  declines,  contracting  its  brief  span. 
Already  my  loved  enemy  began 
To  lull  suspicion,  and  in  sportive  guise, 
With  timid  confidence,  ^ough  phtyfal,  wise, 
In  gentle  mockery  my  long  pains  to  scan : 
The  hour  was  near  when  Love,  at  length,  may  mate 
With  Chastity ;  and,  by  the  dear  one's  side. 
The  lover*s  thoughts  and  words  may  freely  flow : 
Death  saw,  with  envy,  my  too  happy  state. 
E'en  its  fair  promise — and,  with  fatal  piide, 
Strode  in  the  midway  forth,  an  armed  foe  I  Daobb 

Now  of  my  life  each  gay  and^rtener  year 
Pass'd  by,  ant  cooler  grew  eadi  hear  the  flame 
With  which  I  bam'd:  and  to  that  pomt  we  oane 
Whence  life  degeeadB,  as  to  its  end  men 
Now  *gan  my  lovely  foe  each  vBtaovs  fear 
Gently  to  lay  aside,  as  safe  from  blame ; 
And  though  with  saint-like  virtue  still  ihe 
Meek*d  my  sweet  paias  indeedi  but  deign*d  to  hear 


inn 

Nigh  drew  the  Ume  when  Love  delights  to  dwell 
With  Chastity ;  and  lovers  with  their  mate 
Can  fearless  sit,  and  all  they  muse  of  tell. 
Death  envied  me  the  joys  of  such  a  state ; 
Nay,  e'en  the  hopes  I  form'd :  and  on  them  fell 
E'en  in  midway,  like  some  arm'd  foe  in  wait. 

Akoh.»  Qx.,  1795. 


SONNET  XLVm. 

Tempo  en  omai  da  trowrpaee  o  tngmtL 

HB  COnSOUU  HXHSELf  WITH  TBI  BBUBV  THAT  SUB  VOW  AT  U5T 

BTXYATHI8B8  WITH  BIX. 

TwAs  time  at  last  from  so  long  war  to  find 
Some  peace  or  truce,  and,  haply,  both  were  nigh. 
But  Death  their  welcome  feet  has  tum*d  behind. 
Who  levels  all  distinctions,  low  as  high ; 
And  as  a  cloud  dissolves  before  the  wind* 
So  she,  who  led  me  with  her  lustrous  eye. 
Whom  ever  I  pivsue  with  faithful  mind, 
Her  fair  life  briefly  ending,  sought  the  sky. 
Had  she  but  stay'd,  as  I  grew  changed  and  old 
Her  tone  had  changed,  and  no  distrust  had  been 
To  parley  with  me  on  my  cherished  ill : 
With  what  frank  sighs  and  fond  I  then  had  told 
My  lifelong  toils,  which  now  from  heaven,  I  ween. 
She  sees,  and  with  me  sympathises  still.  Macobsgoe. 

Mt  life's  long  warfare  seem*d  about  to  cease. 
Peace  had  my  spirit's  contest  well  nigh  freed ; 
But  levelling  Death,  who  doth  to  all  concede 
An  equal  doom,  dipp'd  Time's  blest  wings  of  peace : 
As  zephyrs  chase  the  clouds  of  gathering  fleece. 
So  did  her  life  from  this  world's  breath  recede. 
Their  visi6n'd  light  could  once  my  footsteps  lead. 
But  now  my  all,  save  thought,  she  doth  rdease. 
Oh !  would  that  she  her  flight  awhile  had  stay'd. 
For  Time  had  stamp'd  on  me  his  warning  hand. 
And  calmer  I  had  told  my  storied  love : 
To  her  in  virtue's  tone  I  had  convev'd 
My  heart's  long  grief— now,  she  doth  understand. 
And  sympathises  with  that  grief  above.  Wollastos. 
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SONNET  XLIX. 

Tronqwillo  porto  area  mostrato  Amore, 

DEATB   HAS  KOBBID  HIM   IH   OKE   MOMENT   OV  THB   PnUIT   OF   HIS   LZ<3. 

From  life's  long  storm  of  trouble  and  of  tears 
IliOYe  showed  a  tranquil  haven  and  fair  end 
^Mid  better  thoughts  which  riper  age  attend, 
That  vice  lays  bare  and  virtue  clothes  and  cheers. 
She  saw  my  true  heart,  free  from  doubts  and  fears, 
And  its  high  faith  which  could  no  more  offend  ; 
Ah,  cruel  Death !  how  quick  wert  thou  to  rend 
In  so  few  hours  the  fruit  of  many  years ! 
A  longer  life  the  time  had  surely  brought 
VNlien  in  her  chaste  ear  my  full  heart  had  laid 
The  ancient  burthen  of  its  dearest  thought ; 
And  she,  perchance,  might  then  have  answer  made. 
Forth-sighing  some  blest  words,  whilst  white  and  few 
Our  locks  became,  and  wan  our  cheeks  in  hue. 

Macgregor. 


SONNET  L. 

Al  coder  cT  unapianta  ehe  si  trclst, 

CKDSB  THB  AILKOORT  Of  A  LATTRBL  HB  AOAIB  DBPLCRES  HCR  DEATH. 

As  a  fair  plant,  uprooted  by  oft  blows 
Of  trenchant  spade,  or  which  the  blast  upheaves. 
Scatters  on  earth  its  green  and  lofty  leaves. 
And  its  bare  roots  to  the  broad  sunlight  shows ; 
Ix^ve  such  another  for  my  object  chose. 
Of  whom  for  me  the  Muse  a  subject  weave?, 
\\lio  in  my  captured  heart  her  home  achieves, 
As  on  some  wall  or  tree  the  ivy  grows 
That  living  laurel — ^where  their  chosen  nest 
>fy  high  thoughts  made,  where  sigh'd  mine  ardent  grief, 
Vet  never  stirr*d  of  its  fair  boughs  a  leaf — 
To  heaven  translated,  in  my  heart,  her  rest, 
Left  deep  its  roots,  whence  ever  with  sad  cry 
I  call  on  her,  who  ne*er  vouchsafes  reply.  Macgbeoob. 

T 
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SONNET  LL 

/  (ft  miei  pnt  leggier  eke  nanm  ceroK. 
HIS  PAssioir  nm  in  ohlt  ooBsofcAno*  ni 


Mt  dajs  more  swiftly  than  the  forest  hind 
Have  fled  like  shadows,  and  no  pleasure  aeezi 
Save  for  a  moment,  and  few  hours  serene. 
Whose  hitter-sweet  I  treasure  in  true  moid. 

0  wretched  worid,  unstable,  wayward  I    Blind 
Whose  hopes  in  thee  alone  hare  centred  been ; 
In  thee  my  heart  was  captived  by  her  mien 
Who  bore  it  with  her  when  she  earth  rejoined : 
Her  better  spirit,  now  a  dealhless  flower. 
And  in  the  highest  heaven  thait  stiH  shall  be. 
Each  day  inflames  me  with  its  beauties  mote. 
Alone,  though  frader,  fonder  every  hour, 

1  muse  on  her — ^Now  what,  and  wfiesa  is  Ae^ 
And  what  the  lovely  veil  which  here  she  wore  ? 

Oh  !  swifter  than  the  hart  my  life  hath  fled, 
A  shadowed  dream ;  one  winged  glance  hath  seen 
Its  only  good ;  its  hours  (how  few  serene !) 
The  sweet  and  bitter  tide  of  thought  have  fed : 
Ephemeral  world !  in  pride  and  sorrow  bred. 
Who  hope  in  thee,  are  blind  as  I  have  been ; 
I  hoped  in  thee,  and  thus  my  heart's  loved  queen 
Hath  borne  it  mid  her  nerveless,  kindred  dead 
Her  form  decay 'd — ^iti  beauty  still  surviiiss* 
For  in  high  heaves  libat  seok  wiii  ever  bloook 
With  which  each  dagr  I  more  csamenr'd  gimr: 
Thus  though  my  locks  an  bknth*d,  my  hope  venrem 
In  thinking  on  her  home — her  80iri*s  kii^  oooo : 
AlasI  how  changed  ike idnme  she  left  hdov!  WauMtrat 


SONNET  LIL 


I  FEEL  the  well-known  gale ;  the  hiSta  I  spy 
So  pleasant,  whence  my  Mr  her  beinf^  drew. 
Which  made  these  eyes,  while  Heaven  was  wilting,  dicv 
Wishful,  and  gay;  now  sad,  and  never  dry. 
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>  feeble  hopcB!  O  thoii^ihts  of  Tanibr! 

\rither*d  the  grtK,  the  rills  of  tarbid  bne ; 

Liid  void  and  dieciiess  is  that  dwelling  too, 

n  which  I  live,  in  which  I  wish'd  to  die ; 

loping  its  mistress  mi^t  ai  length  afford 

»ome  respite  to  mj  woes  by  plaintive  sighs. 

Lad  sorrows  ponr'd  from  her  one^bamiog  ejres. 

Ve  served  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  lord: 

Vhile  lived  my  beanteous  flame,  my  heart  he  fired;  . 

Lnd  o'er  its  ashes  now  I  weep  expired.  Noir. 

Okce  more,  ye  balmy  gales,  I  feel  you  Uow ; 
Lgain,  sweet  hills,  I  mark  the  morning  beams 
Hid  your  green  summits ;  while  vour  silver  streams 
rhrough  yiles  of  fragrance  undulating  flow. 
3ut  you,  ye  dreams  of  bliss,  no  Longer  here 
jive  life  and  beauty  to  the  glowing  scene ; 
**or  stem  remembrance  stands  wh^  you  hanre  been* 
^d  blasts  the  verdure  of  the  blooming  year. 
)  Laura !  Laura  I  in  the  dust  with  thee, 
^ould  I  could  find  a  refuge  from  despair ! 
s  this  thy  boasted  triumph.  Love,  to  tear 
i  heart  thy  coward  malice  dares  not  f^ee ; 
ind  bid  it  live,  while  every  hope  is  fled, 
Co  weep,  among  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ? 


SONNET  LDL 

M  qmmh  *l  umIo  mdkkt  into  J^Smlev. 

THS  8IQHT  OF  lAVmA'S  BOCBB  SSSHM  BDf  OF  BIS  XXSIBT. 

Is  this  the  nest  in  which  my  phoenix  first 
ler  plumage  donn*d  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
kneath  her  wings  who  inew  my  heart  to  hold, 
Tor  whom  e'en  vet  its  sighs  and  wishes  burst? 
Mme  root  in  which  my  cherish*d  ill  had  births 
^ere  is  the  hxr  face  whence  that  bright  light  came, 
kHve  and  glad  which  kept  me  in  my  name? 
*i  ow  blessed  in  heaven  as  then  alone  on  earth ; 
Wretched  and  lonely  thou  hast  left  me  here, 
^ond  lingering  by  the  scenes,  with  sorrows  drowned, 
To  thee  which  consecrate  I  still  revere. 

T  a 
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Watching  the  hills  as  dark  night  gathers  round. 
Whence  its  last  flight  to  heaven  thy  soul  did  take. 
And  where  my  day  those  hright  eyes  wont  to  make. 

Macgbcgos. 

Is  this  the  nest  in  which  her  wings  of  gold. 
Of  gold  and  purple  plume,  my  phoenix  laid  ? 
How  fluttered  my  fond  heart  heneath  their  shade ! 
But  now  its  sighs  proclaim  that  dwelling  cold : 
Sweet  ^ounA !  from  which  my  hliss,  my  bane,  have  rolled. 
Where  is  that  face,  in  living  light  array *d, 
That  bum'd  me,  yet  my  sole  enjoyment  made  ? 
Unparallerd  on  earth,  the  heavens  now  hold 
Thee  hless*d ! — but  I  am  left  wretched,  alone ! 
Yet  ever  in  my  grief  return  to  see 
And  honour  this  sweet  place,  though  thou  art  gone. 
A  black  night  veils  the  hills,  whence  rising  free 
Thou  took^st  thy  heavenward  flight !  Ah !  when  they  shote 
In  morning  radiance,  it  was  all  from  thee !  Mobeheai. 


SONNET  LIV. 

Mai  non  vedranno  le  mie  luci  atciyUe, 

TO  THB  nXORT  Of  OIAOOXO  OOLOXHA,    WHO  DUD  BSFOBE   nTEASCI 
COULD  RSPLT  TO  A  LRTKE  Of  BIS. 

Ne'er  shall  I  see  again  with  eyes  unwet. 
Or  with  the  sure  powers  of  a  tranquil  mind. 
Those  characters  where  Love  so  brightly  shined. 
And  his  own  hand  affection  seem*d  to  set ; 
Spirit!  amid  earth's  strifes  unconquer'd  yet, 
Breathing  such  sweets  from  heaven  which  now  has  shrine  I 
As  once  more  to  my  wandering  verse  has  joined 
The  style  which  Death  had  led  me  to  forget 
Another  work,  than  my  young  leaves  more  bright, 
I  thought  to  show :  what  envying  evil  star 
Snatch'd  thee,  my  noble  treasure,  thus  from  me  ? 
So  soon  who  hides  thee  from  my  fond  heart's  sight. 
And  from  thy  praise  my  loving  tongue  would  bar  ? 
My  soul  has  rest,  sweet  sigh !  alone  in  thee.     Macoreoos. 

Oh!  ne*er  shall  I  behold  with  tearless  eye 
Or  tranquil  soul  those  characters  of  thine. 
In  which  affection  doth  so  brightly  shine. 
And  charity's  own  hand  I  can  desciy! 


TO   LAUIU  TN   DEATH.  877 

Blest  soul !  that  could  this  earthly  stril'e  defy, 
Thy  sweets  instilling  from  thy  home  divine, 
Thou  wakest  in  me  the  tone  which  once  was  mine, 
To  sing  my  rhymes  Death*s  power  did  long  deny. 
With  these,  my  hrow's  yomig  leaves,  I  fondly  dream*d 
Another  work  than  this  had  greeted  thee : 
What  iron  planet  envied  thus  our  love  ? 
My  treasure !  veiVd  ere  age  had  darkly  gleamed  ; 
Thou — whom  my  song  records — ^my  heart  doth  see ; 
Thou  wakest  my  sigh,  and  sighing^  rest  I  prove. 

WoUiASTON. 


CANZONE  UI. 

Standomi  un  giomo  aolo  allajinaira. 

UKDBS  VA&IOUS  ALLBOORISS  HK  PAIRTfl   THB  YIBTUB,    BBAUTT,    AHD 

UBTUCBLT  DBATH   OF  LAURA. 

While  at  my  window  late  I  stood  alone, 
So  new  and  many  things  there  crossed  my  sight. 
To  view  them  I  had  almost  weary  grown. 
A  dappled  hind  appeared  upon  the  right, 
In  aspect  gentle,  yet  of  stately  stride. 
By  two  swift  greyhounds  chased,  a  hiack  and  white, 
Who  tore  in  Uie  poor  side 
Of  that  fair  creature  wounds  so  deep  and  wide, 
That  soon  they  forced  her  where  ravine  and  rock 
The  onward  passage  hlock : 
Then  triumphed  Death  her  matchless  heauties  o*er. 
And  left  me  lonely  there  her  sad  fate  to  deplore. 

Upon  the  summer  wave  a  gay  ship  danced. 

Her  cordage  was  of  silk,  of  gold  her  sails, 

Her  sides  with  ivor^  and  ehon  glanced. 

The  sea  was  tranqml,  favouring  were  the  gales, 

And  heaven  i^  when  no  cloud  its  azure  veils. 

A  rich  and  goodly  merchandise  is  hers ; 

But  soon  the  tempest  wakes, 

And  wind  and  wave  to  such  mad  fury  stirs, 

That,  driven  on  the  rocks,  in  twain  she  breaks; 

My  heart  with  pity  aches, 

That  a  short  hour  should  whelm,  a  small  space  hide, 

Biches  for  which  the  world  no  equal  had  beside. 


UTS  PET&ABCH. 

In  a  fair  grove  a  bright  young  laurel  made 

—Surely  to  Paradise  the  plant  belongs! — 

Of  sacred  bougbs  a  {>leaauU  sunuBer  shade* 

From  whose  green  depths  there  issued  so  sweet  aa^gi 

Of  various  birds,  and  many  a  me  delight 

Of  eye  and  ear,  what  marvel  from  the  wodd 

They  stole  my  senses  %uite ! 

While  still  I  gaaed,  the  heavens  grew  black  axooiidL 

The  fifttal  lightning  flashed,  and  Midden  huii*d« 

Uprooted  to  the  ground, 

That  blessed  birth.    Alas !  for  it  laid  low. 

And  its  dear  shade  whose  like  we  ne*er  again  shall  knov. 

A  crystal  fountain  in  that  very  grove 

Gush*d  from  a  rock,  whose  waters  fresh  and  dear 

Shed  coolness  round  and  softly  mnnnur*d  love ; 

Never  that  leafy  screen  and  mossy  seat 

Drew  browsing  flock  or  whistling  rustic  near 

But  nymphs  and  muses  danced  to  music  sweet. 

There  as  I  sat  and  drank 

With  infinite  delight  their  carols  gay. 

And  marked  their  sport»  the  earth  before  me  sank 

And  bore  with  it  away 

The  fountain  and  the  scene,  to  my  great  grief, 

Who  now  in  memoxy  find  a  sole  and  seam  ielie£ 

A  lovely  and  rare  bird  within  the  wood. 

Whose  crest  with  gold,  whose  i^nngs  with  pmple  glflKn*d» 

Alone,  but  proudly  soaring,  next  I  viewed. 

Of  heavenly  and  immortal  birth  which  seemed. 

Flitting  now  here,  now  there,  until  it  stood 

Where  buried  fount  and  broken  laurel  lay, 

And  sadly  seeing  there 

The  fallen  trunk,  the  boughs  aU  stripped  aoid  bana» 

The  channel  dried — for  all  things  to  decay 

So  tend — it  tuin*d  away 

As  if  in  angry  scorn,  and  xnstant  fled. 

While  through  me  for  her  loss  new  love  and  pity 

At  length  along  the  floweiy  sward  I  saw 
So  sweet  and  £ur  a  lady  pensive  move 
That  her  mere  thought  inspires  a  tender  awe; 
Meek  in  herself,  but  haughty  against  Lo\*e, 
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ilow*d  from  ber  waist  a  robe  so  fair  and  iine 

}eem*d  gold  and  snow  together  &ere  to  join  : 

)ut,  ab !  eacb  cbarm  aboTe 

Yas  teil'd  from  sigbt  in  an  unfrietidly  douA : 

>tung  by  a  lurking  snake,  as  flowers  4ii«t  pine 

ier  bead  sbe  gendy  bow*d, 

^d  joyful  pass'd  on  bigb,  percbance  meeixre : 

Was !  tbflct  in  tbe  wocld  gnef  onily  aboald  endtire. 

tfy  songi  in  eacb  sad  cbange, 

Chese  visions,  as  they  rise,  sweet,  solemn,  strange. 

But  sbow  bow  deeply  in  tby  master  s  breast 

The  fond  desire  abides  to  die  and  be  at  rest.    Macgregob. 


BAUATA  I. 

Amar,  qumndofiana, 

as  OBIZT  AT  SUSTIYIVO  HIB  18  XmaATBD  Vt  «BB  CORBOMTUBIIUS  VBAS 

BHK  HOW  UrOWB  BIB  ^BABI. 

Tes,  Loye,  at  that  pro^tious  time 
Mien  bope  was  in  he  bloomy  prime, 
Ind  when  I  vainly  fancied  nigh 
The  meed  of  all  my  oonstancy ; 
Then  sudden  sbe,  of  whom  1  soogfat 
kimpassion,  from  my  sigbt  was  cauglit 
>  ruthless  Death !  O  life  severe ! 
The  one  has  sunk  me  deep  in  care, 
Ind  darkened  croeUy  my  day. 
riiat  fifaone  witb  hope's  enlivening  ray : 
The  other,  adverse  to  my  will, 
>otb  here  on  earth  detain  me  still ; 
Lnd  interdicts  me  to  pursue 
ler,  who  from  all  its  scenes  withdrew : 
'et  in  my  heart  resides  tbe  fair, 
'^or  ever,  ever  present  there ; 
Mio  well  perceives  tbe  ills  that  wait 
Jpon  my  wretched,  mortal  state.  Nott. 

Yes,  Love,  wbile  bope  stUl  bloom 'd  witb  me  in  pride, 
Vbile  seemed  of  all  my  £utb  the  guerdon  nigh, 
^e,  upon  wbom  for  mercy  I  relied, 
Vas  ravisb'd  from  my  doting  desolate  eye. 


U^O  PETRABCH. 

O  ruthless  Death !  0  life  im welcome !  this 

Plunged  me  in  deepest  woe, 

And  rudely  crushed  my  every  hope  of  bliss ; 

Against  my  will  that  keeps  me  here  below, 

Who  else  would  yearn  to  go, 

And  join  the  sainted  £Edr  who  left  us  late; 

Yet  present  every  hour 

In  my  heart's  core  there  wields  she  her  old  power. 

And  knows,  whatever  my  life,  its  every  state !    MACGBceoft. 


CANZONE  IV. 

Taeer  non  pouo,  e  tema  non  adcpn. 

HE   BXCALLS  RKR  MAITT  QBACX8. 

Fain  would  I  speak — too  long  has  silence  sealM 
Lips  that  would  gladly  with  my  full  heart  move 
With  one  consent,  and  yield 
Homage  to  her  who  listens  fix>m  above ; 
Yet  how  can  I,  without  thy  prompting.  Love, 
With  mortal  words  e'er  equal  things  divine, 
And  picture  faithfiQly 
The  hi^  humility  whose  chosen  shrine 
Was  that  fair  prison  whence  she  now  is  free  ? 
Which  held,  erewhile,  her  gentle  spirit,  when 
So  in  my  conscious  heart  her  power  began, 
That,  instantly,  I  ran, 

— Alike  o'  th'  year  and  me  'twas  April  then — 
From  these  gay  meadows  round  sweet  flowers  to  bind. 
Hoping  rich  pleasure  at  her  eyes  to  find. 

The  walls  were  alabaster,  the  roof  gold. 

Ivory  the  doors,  the  sapphire  windows  lent 

Whence  on  my  heart  of  old 

Its  earliest  sigh,  as  shall  my  last,  was  sent : 

In  arrowy  jets  of  fire  thence  came  and  went 

Arm'd  messengers  of  love,  whereof  to  think 

As  then  they  were,  with  awe 

— Though  now  for  them  with  laurel  crown'd— I  shrink. 

Of  one  rare  diamond,  squai-e,  without  a  flaw. 

High  in  the  midst  a  stately  throne  was  placed 

Where  sat  the  lovely  lady  all  alone : 
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In  front  ft  column  shone 

Of  crystal,  and  thereon  each  thought  was  traced 
In  characters  so  clear,  and  quick,  and  true. 
By  turns  it  gladdened  me  and  grieved  to  view. 

To  ireapons  such  as  these,  sharp,  huming,  bright, 

To  the  green  glorious  banner  waved  above, 

— 'Gainst  which  would  fail  in  fight 

Mars,  Polypheme,  Apollo,  mighty  Jove — 

While  still  my  sorrow  fresh  and  verdant  throve, 

I  stood  defenceless,  doom*d ;  her  easy  prey 

She  led  me  as  she  chose 

Whence  to  escape  I  knew  nor  art  nor  way ; 

But,  as  a  friend,  who,  haply,  giieves  yet  goes. 

Sees  something  still  to  lure  his  eyes  and  heart. 

Just  so  on  her,  for  whom  I  am  in  thrall, 

Sole  perfect  work  of  all 

That  graced  her  age,  unable  to  depart, 

With  such  desire  my  rapt  regards  I  set. 

As  soon  myself  and  misery  to  forget 

On  earth  myself,  my  heart  in  Eden  dwelt. 

Lost  in  sweet  Lethe  every  other  care, 

As  my  hve  frame  I  felt 

To  marble  turn,  watching  that  wonder  rare ; 

>\'hen  old  in  years,  but  youthful  still  in  air, 

A  lady  briefly,  quietly  drew  nigh, 

And  thus  beholding  me. 

With  reverent  aspect  and  admiring  eye, 

Kind  offer  made  my  counsellor  to  be : 

**  My  power,"  she  said,  **  is  more  than  mortals  know ; 

Lighter  than  air,  I,  in  an  instant,  make 

Their  hearts  exult  or  ache, 

I  loose  and  bind  whate*er  is  seen  below ; 

Thine  eyes,  upon  that  sun,  as  eagles',  bend, 

But  to  my  words  with  willing  ears  attend. 

"  The  day  when  she  was  bom,  the  stars  that  win 
Prosperity  for  man  shone  bright  above ; 
Their  high  glad  homes  within 
Each  on  the  other  smiled  with  gratulant  love ; 
Fair  Yenus,  and,  with  gentle  aspect,  Jove 
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The  beautiful  and  lordly  mansions  hdd : 

Seem'd  as  each  adverse  light 

Throughout  all  heaven  was  daiken*d  and  dispelled; 

The  sun  ne'er  look'd  ii|>on  a  day  so  biigfat ; 

The  air  and  earth  rejoiced ;  the  waves  had  rest 

By  lake  and  river,  uod  o'er  ocean  gfeen : 

lilid  the  enchanting  scene 

One  distant  cloud  fdone  atj  thought  distreaa^d. 

Lest  sometime  it  might  be  of  tea»  the  sovroe 

Unless  kind  Heaven  shonLd  ekewhere  tmm  its  ccmse. 

'*  When  first  she  entered  on  this  life  below. 

Which,  to  say  sooth,  not  worthy  was  to  h(dd, 

'Twas  strange  to  see  her  so 

Angelical  and  dear  in  baby  mould ; 

A  snowy  pearl  she  seemed  in  finest  gold ; 

Next  as  she  crawl'd,  or  totter'd  with  short 

Wood,  water,  earth,  and  stona 

Grew  green,  and  clear,  and  soft ;  with  livelier  grace 

The  sward  beneath  her  feet  and  fingers  shone ; 

With  flowers  the  champain  to  her  bright  eyes  smiled ; 

At  her  sweet  voice,  babbling  thramgh  lips  thai  yet 

From  Love's  own  fount  were  wet. 

The  hoarse  wind  silent  grew,  the  tempest  auld : 

Thus  clearly  showing  to  the  dull  blind  world 

How  much  in  her  was  heaven's  oyvh  light  nnioErd. 

"  At  length,  her  life's  third  flowexy  epoch  woo. 
She,  year  by  year,  so  grew  hi  channs  and  v^itii. 
That  ne'er,  methinks,  the  sun 
Such  gracefulness  and  beauty  saw  on  earth; 
Her  eyes  so  full  of  modesty  and  mirth. 
Music  and  welcome  on  her  words  ao  hung. 
That  mute  in  her  high  praise. 
Which  thine  alone  may  sound,  is  eveiy  tongue: 
So  bright  her  countenanoe  with  heavenly  mjs, 
Not  long  thy  dazzled  vision  there  may  rest ; 
From  this  her  fiur  and  fleably  tenement 
Such  fire  through  thine  is  sent 
(Though  gentler  never  kindled  hnman  breas^, 
That  yet  I  fear  her  sadden  ^Ugfat  may  be 
'  Too  soon  the  cause  of  bitter  ciief  to  thee.** 
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rhis  8ud,  she  tam*d  her  to  the  ra{>id  wheel 

VHiereon  she  winds  of  mortal  life  the  thread; 

Too  true  did  she  reveal 

Fhe  doom  of  woe  which  darken'd  o*er  my  head ! 

L  few  hrief  jears  flew  hy, 

SVhen  she,  for  whom  I  so  desire  to  die, 

By  hlack  and  pitiless  Death,  who  could  not  slay 

i  fairer  form  than  hers,  was  snatched  away !     Maoobeoob. 

SONNET  LV. 

Or  haifatto  V  otremQ  H  fva  jxmm. 

»SATH  MAT  OaPBITB   HXX  OF  VfiB  BTOHT   Of   EBB  BBAOIIBS,  BUT  BOI  99 

m  VBBOBf  OV  S9B  tlBTOW. 

Now  hast  dura  sihown,  fell  Death !  tkdne  utmost  might, 
rhrou£^  Love's  bright  realm  hast  want  and  rfyirVpAffff 

spread, 
last  now  cropp'd  beauty's  flower,  its  heavenly  lig^t 
^uench'd,  and  enclosed  in  the  gmve's  narrow  bed; 
!<«ow  hast  thou  life  despoil*d  of  all  delight, 
Its  ornament  and  sovereign  honour  shed : 
But  fame  and  worth  it  is  not  thine  to  blight ; 
These  mock  thy  power,  and  sleep  not  wiSi  ifae  dead. 
3e  thine  the  mortal  part;  heaven  holds  the  best, 
Lnd,  glorying  in  its  brightness,  brighter  glows, 
Yhile  memory  still  reconis  the  great  and  goad. 

>  thou,  in  thme  high  trimnph,  angel  West ! 
l#et  thy  heart  yield  to  pity  oi  ny  woes, 

!l*en  as  thy  beauty  heve  my  soui  subdued.  Dacsb. 

Now  hast  thou  shown  the  utmost  of  thy  might, 

>  cruel  Death !  Love's  kingdom  hast  thou  rent, 
^d  made  it  poor;  in  narrow  grave  hast  pent 
The  blooming  flower  of  beauty  and  its  Ugfat  1 
>ur  wretched  life  thou  hast  despoii*d  outright 
>f  every  honour,  every  ornament ! 

)ut  then  her  fame,  her  worth,  by  thee  unblent, 
(hall  still  survive  I — her  dust  is  all  thy  right ; 
The  rest  heaven  holds,  proud  of  her  charms  divine 
ls  of  a  brighter  sun.    Nor  dies  she  here — 
ler  memory  ksts,  to  good  men  ev«r  dear ! 

>  angel  new,  in  thy  edeatial  sphere 
jei  pity  now  thy  sainted  heart  mcUne, 

lS  here  below  thy  beauty  vanquished  mine  1    Chaslbiioiit. 
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SONNET  LVI. 

V  awra  e  V  odcre  e  H  rtfrigeno  e  f  01116711. 

HXB  OWK  YIBTUBS  nOfOSTALIBB  BEB  IH  HSATXV,   AX»  KI8  PUIBS  01 

KABTH. 

The  air  and  scent,  the  comfort  and  the  shade 
Of  my  sweet  laurel,  and  its  flowery  sight, 
That  to  my  weary  life  gave  rest  and  light. 
Death,  spoiler  of  the  world,  has  lowly  laid. 
As  when  the  moou  our  sun^s  eclipse  has  made. 
My  lofty  light  has  vanished  so  in  night; 
For  aid  against  himself  I  Death  invite ; 
With  thoughts  so  dark  does  Love  my  breast  invade. 
Thou  didst  but  sleep,  bright  lady,  a  brief  sleep. 
In  bliss  amid  the  chosen  spirits  to  wake, 
Who  gaze  upon  their  God,  distinct  and  near : 
And  if  my  verse,  shall  any  value  keep. 
Preserved  and  praised  'mid  noble  minds  to  make 
Thy  name,  its  memory  shall  be  deathless  here. 

Macgbxgob. 

The  fragrant  gale,  and  the  refreshing  shade 
Of  my  sweet  laurel,  and  its  verdant  form. 
That  were  my  shelter  in  life*s  weaiy  storm, 
Have  felt  the  power  that  makes  all  nature  fade : 
Now  has  my  light  been  lost  in  gloomy  shade. 
E'en  as  the  sun  behind  his  sister's  form : 
I  call  for  Death  to  free  me  from  Death's  storm. 
But  Love  descends  and  brings  me  better  aid ! 
He  tells  me,  lady,  that  one  moment's  sleep 
Alone  was  thine,  and  then  thou  didst  awake 
Among  the  elect,  and  in  thy  Maker  s  arms : 
And  if  my  verse  oblivion's  power  can  keep 
Aloof,  thy  name  its  place  on  earth  will  take 
Where  Genius  still  will  dote  upon  thy  charms ! 

Mo] 


SONNET  LVII. 

HI  BXTIBX8  TO  mCOt  LAST  MUnHtt. 

The  last,  alas !  of  my  bright  days  and  glad 
-Few  have  been  mine  in  tins  brief  life  below- 
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9ad  come ;  I  felt  my  heart  as  tepid  snow, 

Presage,  perchance,  of  days  both  dark  and  sad. 

Vs  one  in  nerves,  and  pulse,  and  spirits  bad, 

iVho  of  some  frequent  fever  waits  the  blow, 

i^  en  so  I  felt— for  how  could  I  foreknow 

>uch  near  end  of  the  half-joys  I  have  had  ? 

Her  beauteous  eyes,  in  heaven  now  bright  and  bless'd 

EVith  the  pure  light  whence  health  and  life  descends, 

Wretched  and  beggar'd  leaving  me  behind,) 

E^ith  chaste  and  soul-lit  beams  our  grief  aadress'd  : 

*  Tany  ye  here  in  peace,  beloved  friends. 
Chough  here  no  more,  we  yet  shall  there  be  joind/' 

Macgreoob. 

Ah  me  !  the  last  of  all  my  happy  days 
Not  many  happy  days  my  years  can  show) 
iVas  come !  I  felt  my  heart  as  tum'd  to  snow« 
Presage,  perhaps,  that  happiness  decays ! 
B  en  as  the  man  whose  shivering  frame  betrays, 
^d  fluttering  pulse,  the  ague  s  coming  blow; 
Twas  thus  I  felt ! — but  could  I  therefore  know 
Bow  soon  would  end  the  bliss  that  never  stays  ? 
rhose  eyes  that  now,  in  heaven's  delicious  light. 
Drink  in  pure  beams  which  life  and  gloiy  rain. 
Fust  as  they  left  mine,  blinded,  sunk  in  night, 
»eem*d  thus  to  say,  sparkling  unwonted  bright, — 

*  Awhile,  beloved  friends,  in  peace  remain, 

)h,  we  shall  yet  elsewhere  exchange  fond  looks  again ! " 

MoilEHEAD. 


SONNET  LVIII. 

0  ffiomo,  0  ora,  o  uliimo  momento. 
m  MCfuvsB  HIS  WAirr  of  pBBciPTioir  at  that  xestiro, 

O  DAT,  O  hour,  O  moment  sweetest,  last, 
}  stars  conspired  to  make  me  poor  indeed ! 
^  look  too  true,  in  which  I  seem*d  to  read, 
.t  parting,  that  my  happiness  was  past ; 
row  my  roll  loss  I  know,  I  feel  at  last  : 
*hen  I  believed  (ah  !  weak  and  idle  creed  !) 
rwas  but  a  part  alone  I  lost ;  instead, 
ITas  there  a  nope  that  flew  not  with  the  blast  ? 
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For,  even  then,  it  was  in  hearen  <»iiun*<& 

That  the  sweet  light  of  all  my  hie  should  S»  r 

Twas  written  in  her  sadly-pennre  eye  ? 

But  mine  unconsekmB  of  the  tmth  remaai'8 ; 

Or,  what  it  would  not  see,  to  see  refrained. 

That  I  might  sink  in  sadden  miseij !  lA 

Dark  hour,  last  moneBt  of  thafc  £rtal  day! 
Stars  which  to  beggar  me  of  bliss  oomhoiad! 
O  faithfal  glaaee,  too  well  whidk  seem'dsl  to  sagr 
Farewell  to  me,  ikrew^  to  peaoe  of  nad ! 
Awaken*d  bow,  my  losses  I  surrey : 
Alas !  I  fondly  thought — thoughts  weak  and  blind  ! 
That  absence  would  take  part,  not  all,  away; 
How  many  hopes  it  8catter*d  to  the  windL 
Heaven  had  already  doom*d  it  otherwise^ 
To  quench  for  ever  my  life's  genial  light* 
And  in  her  sad  sweet  face  'twas  written  so. 
Surely  a  veil  was  placed  around  mine  eyes» 
That  blinded  me  to  all  befoie  my  sight. 
And  sank  at  once  mj  life  im  deepest  woo. 


SONNET  UX. 

Qndmgo^  dolce,  eoro,  mutto  ^ffatyrdi, 

HB  BHOVLD  HATS  VOUnB  SIB  UMl  »  VHI  QaHSUUfa 


Thai  glance  of  hers,  pure,  tender,  clear,  and  sweet« 
Methougnt  it  said,  "  Take  what  thou  canst  while  nigh ; 
For  here  no  more  thoult  see  me,  till  on  high 
From  earth  have  mounted  thy  slow-moving  feet.** 
O  intellect  than  forest  pard  more  fleet  f 
'  Yet  slow  and  dull  thy  sorrow  to  descry. 
How  didst  thou  fiul  to  see  m  her  bright  eye 
What  since  befell,  wfaaace  I  my  i^m  meeC 
Silently  shining  with  a  fire  sublime. 
They  said,  *'  O  friea^y  lif^bto,  whidi  loag  ham  boea 
Mirrors  to  us  where  gladly  we  weto  seaa. 
Heaven  waits  for  you,  as  ye  shall  know  in  tiaw ; 
Who  bound  us  to  the  earth  disaohva  our  bond. 
But  wills  in  your  despite  that  yoa  sWl  Ihe  bi^oiid.* 
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CANZONE  T. 

StlUa  daUafomitmia  di  mta  vUa. 

MBMOftT  n  HJ8  OBLT  BQKMSM  AHI^  BXmOXfL. 

I  WHO  was  wont  from  life's  best  fonoiaiia  ftr 
3o  long  to  wander,  searehing  land  and  aea. 
Pursuing  not  my  pleasm^,  but  mj  star, 
\^nd  alway,  as  Love  knows  who  strengthened  me, 
Ready  in  bitter  exile  to  depart. 
For  hope  and  memory  both  then  fed  my  heart ; 
Alas !  now  wring  my  hands^  and  to  unkind 
And  angry  Fortune,  which  away  has  reft 
That  so  sweet  hope,  my  armour  haye  resigned ; 
And,  memoiy  only  left, 
I  feed  my  great  desire  on  that  alone. 
Whence  frail  and  famished  is  my  spirit  grown. 

As  haply  by  the  way,  if  want  of  food 

Compel  the  traveller  to  relax  his  speed* 

Losing  that  strength  which  first  h&  steps  endued, 

So  feeling,  for  my  weary  life,  the  need 

Of  that  dear  nourishment  Death  rudely  stole. 

Leaving  the  world  all  bare,  and  sad  my  soult 

From  time  to  time  fair  pleasures  pall,  my  sweet 

To  bitter  turns,  fear  rises,  and  hopes  fail, 

My  course,  though  brief,  that  I  shall  e*er  complete : 

Gloadlike  before  the  gale. 

To  win  some  resting-place  from  rest  I  flee, 

— If  such  indeed  my  doom,  so  let  it  be. 

Never  to  mortal  life  could  I  incline, 
— Be  witness,  Love,  with  whom  I  parley  oft— 
Except  for  her  who  was  its  light  and  mine. 
And  since,  below  extinguished,  shines  aloft 
The  life  in  which  I  lived,  if  lawful  Hwere, 
My  chief  desire  would  be  to  follow  her : 
But  mine  is  ample  cause  of  grie£  fiv  I 
To  see  my  future  fate  was  ill  supplied ; 
This  Love  revealed  within  her  beimteeaa  ejre 
Elsewhere  mv  hopes  to  guide : 
Too  late  he  dies,  diseonaolate  and  sad, 
Whom  death  a  littie  earlier  had  made  glad. 
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In  those  bright  eyes,  where  wont  my  heart  to  dwell. 

Until  by  envy  my  hard  fortune  stirr'd 

Hose  from  so  rich  a  temple  to  expel. 

Love  with  his  proper  hand  had  character  d 

In  lines  of  pity  what,  ere  long,  I  ween 

The  issue  of  my  old  desire  had  been. 

Dying  alone,  and  not  ray  life  with  me. 

Comely  and  sweet  it  then  had  been  to  die. 

Leaving  my  life's  best  part  unscathed  and  free ; 

But  now  my  fond  hopes  lie 

Dead  in  her  silent  dust :  a  secret  chill 

Shoots  through  me  when  I  think  that  I  live  still. 

If  my  poor  intellect  had  but  the  force 

To  help  my  need,  and  if  no  other  lure 

Had  led  it  from  the  plain  and  proper  course* 

Upon  my  lady's  brow  'twere  easy  sure 

To  have  read  this  truth,  "  Here  all  thy  pleasure  dies. 

And  hence  thy  lifelong  trial  dates  its  rise." 

My  spirit  then  had  gently  pass'd  away 

In  her  dear  presence  from  all  mortal  care ; 

Freed  from  this  troublesome  and  heavy  clay. 

Mounting,  before  her,  where 

Angels  and  saints  prepared  on  high  her  place. 

Whom  I  but  follow  now  with  slow  sad  pace. 

My  song !  if  one  there  be 

Who  in  his  love  finds  happiness  and  rest. 

Tell  him  this  truth  from  me, 

*'  Die,  while  thou  still  art  bless'd. 

For  death  betimes  is  comfort,  not  dismay. 

And  who  can  rightly  die  needs  no  delay."         Macgbec 


SESTINA.I. 

Mia  benigna  fortuna  e  *l  viver  lido. 

IN  RI8  HtSERT  HE  DBSIRV8  DSATH  THB  MOKB  HS  BSXEllBnS  HIS  FAST 

coHTKiiTiairr  axd  ooxtokt. 

Mr  favouring  fortime  and  my  life  of  joy, 
My  days  so  cloudless,  and  my  tranquil  nights. 
The  tender  sigh,  the  pleasing  power  of  song, 
Which  gently  wont  to  sound  in  verse  and  rhyme» 
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Suddenly  darken'd  into  grief  and  tears, 
jMake  me  bate  life  and  inly  pray  for  death ! 

O  cruel,  grim,  inexorable  Death ! 
How  hast  thou  dried  my  eveiy  source  of  joy, 
And  left  me  to  drag  on  a  life  of  tears, 
Through  darkling  days  and  melancholy  nights. 
Aly  heavy  sighs  no  longer  meet  in  rhyme. 
And  my  hard  martyrdom  exceeds  all  song ! 

Where  now  is  vanish'd  my  once  amorous  song? 

To  talk  of  anger  and  to  treat  with  death ; 

Where  the  fond  verses,  where  the  happy  rhyme 

TiVelcomed  by  gentle  hearts  with  pensive  joy  ? 

Where  now  Love*s  communings  that  cheer'd  my  nights  ? 

^ly  sole  theme,  my  one  thought,  is  now  but  tears ! 

£rewhile  to  my  desire  so  sweet  were  tears 
Their  tenderness  refined  my  else  rude  song, 
And  made  me  wake  and  watch  the  livelong  nights ; 
But  sorrow  now  to  me  is  worse  than  death. 
Since  lost  for  aye  that  look  of  modest  joy. 
The  lofty  subject  of  my  lowly  rhyme ! 

liOTe  in  those  bright  eyes  to  my  ready  rhyme 

Gave  a  £ur  theme,  now  changed,  alas !  to  tears ; 

With  grief  remembering  that  time  of  joy, 

My  changed  thoughts  issue  find  in  other  song, 

Evermore  thee  beseeching,  pallid  Death, 

To  snatch  and  save  me  from  these  punful  nights ! 

Sleep  has  departed  from  my  anguished  nights, 
^lusic  is  absent  from  my  rugged  rhyme. 
Which  knows  not  now  to  sound  of  aught  but  death ; 
Its  notes,  so  thrilling  once,  all  tum*d  to  tears. 
Love  knows  not  in  his  reign  such  varied  song. 
As  full  of  sadness  now  as  then  of  joy ! 

Man  lived  not  then  so  crown*d  as  I  with  joy, 
Man  lives  not  now  such  wretched  days  and  nights ; 
And  my  full  festering  grief  but  swells  the  song 
\Miich  from  my  bosom  draws  the  mournful  rhyme ; 
I  lived  in  hope,  who  now  live  but  in  tears, 
Kor  against  death  have  other  hope  save  death !  .«i. 

u 


Me  Death  in  her  has  kill*d;  and  obIjDbbAl 
Can  to  my  sight  restore  that  itoe  of  jo^ 
Which  pleasant  made  to  me  e*en  sighs  and  teas. 
Balmy  the  air,  and  dewy  soft  "die  mfjbta. 
Wherein  my  dioicest  thoughts  I  gave  to  iliyme 
While  Love  inspirited  my  feeUe  song ! 

Would  that  such  power  as  erst  graced  OrpSieiia^  aaag 

Were  mine  to  win  my  Laura  back  from  death. 

As  he  £urydice  without  a  rhyme ; 

Then  would  I  hre  in  beat  eaeess  of  joy; 

Or,  that  denied  me,  soon  may  some  aad  niglrt 

Close  for  me  ever  tiieae  twin  foaDlk&  of  tears ! 

Love !  I  have  told  with  late  and  eariy  teess. 
My  grievous  injuries  in  doleful  song; 
Not  that  I  hope  from  thee  less  cmd  ni^ts ; 
And  therefore  am  I  urged  to  pray  for  dealfa,        * 
Which  hence  would  take  me  but  to  crown  wifli  jqj; 
Where  lives  she  whom  I  sing  in  this  sad  AjmB  I 

If  so  high  may  aspire  my  waaty  ihymm. 
To  her  now  sheHer*d  aaie  from  lage  and  tam% 
Whose  beauties  fill  e'en  heaven  with  hvelinr  joj. 
Well  would  she  recognise  my  alter*d  songi 
Which  haply  pleased  her  once,  ere  yet  by  deaSi 
Her  days  were  cloudless  made  and  dark  mj  ni^ils! 

0  ye,  who  fondly  sigh  for  "better  nights. 
Who  listen  to  love's  wHl,  or  sing  in  xi^yme* 
Pray  that  for  me  be  no  delinr  in  dftaCh» 
The  port  of  misery,  the  goal  of  tears. 

But  let  him  dbange  ibr  me  his  ancieDt  soag, 
Since  what  makes  ollnei  sad  £Ui  na  moA  jojf 

Ay !  for  such  joy,  in  one  or  in  fewnrghts, 

1  pray  in  rude  song  and  in  angiriih'd  thyme. 

That  soon  my  tears  may  «nded  "be  in  dcailh!    HaoBasfloa 


taMM^^BMBril* 


SONNET 
Ba  piATB  nut  ma  -wxuu  am 


Go,  plaintive  veise,  to  the  eoM  marble  fQ» 
Which  hides  in  earth  my  ti^mure  from  thum 
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re  call  on  her  who  mtmrm  fromycDi  ikam, 

ough  the  mortal  part  dwalh  StA  mdlow. 
'  .ife  how  I  am  weaned  inalce  ber  ImovK, 

stemming  these  Aread  waves  that  tonmi  me  rise : 

,  copying  all  her  virtneB  I  ao  piiflB, 

-  trade  I  follow,  yet  my  BtapBaieciow. 
ng  of  her,  living,  or  dead,  alone ; 

aa,  did  I  say  ?  She  is  immortal  aonds !) 

j.t  by  the  world  she  should  be  loved,  lamlimowa. 

!.  in  my  passage  henoe  may  she  be  near, 

greet  my  ooming  thi^'s  not  long  4eky*d ; 
d  may  I  hold  in  heaven  the  reakbenelf  holds  there! 

NOTT. 

Go,  melancholy  ihymes !  yovr  tribute  bring 
>  that  eold  stone,  which  holds  the  dear  lemaaiB 
r  all  that  earth  held  pveoioas  ;-^iittenBg, 
heaven  should  dei^i  to  hear  them,  eai^iiy  •stndnB. 
ell  her,  that  sport  of  tempeats,  'fit  ne  more 
o  stem  the  troubloos  ooeaB,--4iese  at  last 
^er  votary  traads  the  solitery  draie; 
^is  only  pleasme  to  neeall  the  past 
eU  her,  that  she  who  living  ruled  his  fate, 
a  death  still  holds  her  empire :  all  his  care, 
o  grant  the  Muse  her  aid, — ^to  celebrate 
[er  every  word,  and  thought*  and  action  fmr. 
le  this  my  meed,  that  in  the  hour  of  death 
Ler  kindred  spirit  may  hail,  and  bless  my  parting  breath ! 

WOODROUSBLEE. 


SONi^ET 
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&BM  WDib  van  BBf  JM 


If  Merev  e*er  rewavdedi  <riitQoua  h>ve, 
If  Pitv  Btm  can  do,  as  afae  has  done, 
1  shall  have  rest,  for  deamr  than  tiw  wn 
My  lady  and  the  woiftdmy  M4h  appsovs. 
TVbo  fear*d  me  onoa,  now  knaiw,  yst  name  Msevea 
I  am  the  same  who  wvmt  her  iove  ta  aeekv 
Who  sack  it  stiU ;  where  die  bvt.bearilime  speak, 
Or  saw  Hiy  face,  she  aow  my  tool  pemems. 


293  PETRABOH. 

Wherefore  I  hope  that  e*en  m  heaven  she  moiuiis 

Mj  heayy  anguuh,  and  on  me  the  while 

Her  sweet  face  eloquent  of  pity  turns. 

And  that  when  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Her  way  to  me  with  that  fidr  band  shell  wend. 

True  follower  of  Christ  and  virtue's  Mend.      Macobego^ 

If  Tirtuous  love  doth  merit  recompense— 
If  pity  still  tnaintain  its  wonted  sway — 
I  that  reward  shall  win,  for  bright  as  day 
To  earth  and  Laura  breathes  my  faith's  incense. 
She  fear'd  me  once— now  heayenly  confidence 
Beyeals  my  hearths  first  hope's  unchanging  stay ; 
A  word,  a  look,  could  this  alone  convey. 
My  heart  she  reads  now,  stripped  of  earth's  defence. 
And  thus  I  hope,  she  for  my  heavy  sighs 
To  heaven  complains,  to  me  she  pity  shows 
By  sympathetic  visits  in  my  dream : 
And  when  this  mortal  temple  breathless  lies. 
Oh !  may  she  greet  my  soul,  enclosed  by  those 
Whom  heaven  and  virtue  love— our  firiends  supreme. 

WOLLASTOS. 


SONNET  LXn. 

Vidifra  miUe  doume  «jmi  piA  fair. 

BBAVTY  SHOWID  RfllLr  IV,   AID  DnUUPnABSB  WRB,   lAClA. 

*MiD  many  fidr  one  such  by  me  was  seen 
That  amorous  fears  my  heart  did  instant  seizCt 
Beholding  her — ^nor  false  the  images — 
Equal  to  angels  in  her  heavenly  mien. 
Nothing  in  her  was  mortal  or  terrene, 
As  one  whom  nothing  short  of  heaven  can  please ; 
My  soul  well  train*d  for  her  to  bum  and  freexe 
Sought  in  her  wake  to  mount  the  blue  serene. 
But  ah !  too  high  for  earthly  wings  to  rise 
Her  pitch,  and  soon  she  wholly  pass'd  fit>m  sight ; 
The  veiy  thought  still  makes  me  cold  and  numb ; 
O  beautiful  and  high  and  lustrous  eyes, 
Where  Death,  who  fills  the  world  with  grief  and  fright 
Found  entrance  in  so  fair  a  form  to  come.        Macockco^ 
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i  a  maUe,  ami  ff  i  dadro  qitella, 

SS  IB  80  nXBD  Ut  HI8  HBABT  THAT  AT  TimS  HB  BSLIXTBS  HSB  STILL 
AUTB,   AXn  la  rOBOBD  TO  BKALL  THB  DATS  Of  BIB  DKATH. 

Oh  !  to  ID  J  soul  for  ever  she  returns ; 
!>r  rather  Lethe  could  not  blot  her  thence, 
Such  as  she  was  when  first  she  struck  my  sense, 
[n  that  bright  blushing  age  when  beauty  bums : 
^  still  I  see  her,  bashful  as  she  turns 
Eletired  into  herself,  as  from  offence : 
[  cry — *''Ti8  she !  she  still  has  life  and  sense : 
[>h,  speak  to  me,  my  love !  " — Sometimes  she  spurns 
My  call ;  sometimes  she  seems  to  answer  straight : 
rhen,  starting  from  my  waking  dream,  I  say, — 
*  Alas  !  poor  wretch,  thou  art  of  mind  bereft ! 
Forget'st  thou  the  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day 
Of  April,  the  three  hundred,  forty  eight, 
^d  thousandUi  year, — ^when  she  her  earthly  mansion  left  ?  ** 

MORKBEAD. 

Mt  mind  recalls  her ;  nay,  her  home  is  there. 
Nor  can  Lethean  draught  drive  thence  her  form, 
I  see  that  star's  pure  ray  her  spirit  warm. 
Whose  grace  and  spring-time  beauty  she  doth  wear. 
As  thus  my  vision  pauits  her  charms  so  rare. 
That  none  to  such  perfection  may  conform, 
I  cry,  "  Tis  she !  death  doth  to  life  transform ! " 
And  then  to  hear  that  voice,  I  wake  my  prayer. 
She  now  replies,  and  now  doth  mute  appear, 
Like  one  whose  tottering  mind  regains  its  power ; 
I  speak  my  heart :  "  Thou  must  this  cheat  resign ; 
The  thirteen  hundred,  eight  and  foiiieth  year. 
The  sixth  of  April's  suns,  his  first  bright  hour, 
Thoa  know'st  Uiat  soul  celestial  fled  its  shrine  I " 

WOLLASTOX. 

SONNET  LXIV. 

Q^aio  noitro  eadvbco  efragU  bene, 

BATTSX  DISPLATXD  IV  KIB  XVBBT  CHABK,    BUT  BOOK  WXTHDHSV  HBE 

VBOM  BIGHT. 

This  gift  of  beauty  which  a  good  men  name, 
Fndl,  fleeting,  fancied,  false,  a  wind,  a  shade, 


M^  FETBABCR. 

Ne*er  yet  with  all  ita  spells  one  ftir  aRsy^d, 

Save  in  this  age  wh^oi  fox  my  cost  it  canMu 

Not  such  is  Nature's.  duty»  nor  her  aim. 

One  to  ^uich  if  others  poor  are  madev 

But  now  on  one  is  all  her  wealth  displayed* 

— ^Ladies,  your  pardon  let  my  boldness  dain. 

Like  loveliness  ne.*er  livedo  or  old  or  new. 

Nor  ever  shall,.  I  ween«  but  hid  so  Strang, 

Scarce  did  our  erring  world  its  marvel  vjew. 

So  soon  it  fled ;  thus  too  nxy  soul  must  ehjmge 

The  little  light  vouchsafed  mje  firom  the  akias 

Only  for  pleasure  of  her  sainted  eyas.  HaconeoB. 


SONNET  LXY. 

0  ieu^poi,  e  del  vUubil  ekefit^gemtbi. 

HE  VO  LONOBR  CORXMnATV  THB  VOSTII^  WOT  IBM  qnTOafAt 

OP  LAVBA. 

0  TiHE !  O  heavens  !  whose  flying  ehaages  fhune 
Errors  and  snares  for  mortals  poor  and  blind ; 
O  days  more  swift  than  arroflvs  or  tha  wind. 
Experienced  now,  I  hnenr  your  treaoharaos  timt, 
You  I  excuse,  myself  alane  i  blame. 
For  Nature  for  your  fligiht  wko  wings  deaign'd 
To  me  gave  eyes  which  stitt  I  have  inelinad 
To  mine  own  ili,  whenee  follow*  grief  and  shane^ 
An  hour  will  coma,  faaply  6*en  now  ia  passed. 
Their  sight  to  turn  one  my  divinar  past 
And  so  this  infinite  angmsh  end  at  ksft. 
Rejects  not  your  long  yoke^  O  Lova,  my  heart, 
But  its  own  ill  by  stooy,  suflkiinga  vast : 
Virtue  is  not  of  chanae,  bat  panlol  art*  MAanE6c& 

O  Time  !  O  cirding  heavens !  in  your  fK^t 
Us  mortals  ye  deceive-— so  poor  and  bfind ; 
O  days !  more  fleeting  than  tha  shaft  or  wind. 
Experience  brings  your  treacheiy  to  my  sight ! 
But  mine  the  error — ye  yourselves  are  right ; 
Your  flight  fulfils  but  tiiat  your  wmgs  deaign*d : 
My  eyes  were  Naturals  gill,  yet  ne'er  cauld  find 
But  one  blest  light — and  henca  tfieir  present  blight 
It  now  is  time  (perehanea  the  hour  is  paaa'd 
That  they  a  safer  dwelling  should  scOaet; 
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ind  thns  repose  might  sdoAe  nj  grief  aento': 

x>Te*8  yfike  the  spirit  maj  not  ft^om  it  east* 

^ith  oh  what  pain  f)  it  maj  its  iH  ejeet ; 

)ut  yirtae  is  attun*d«b«it  by  parsmt !  WoLuisToir. 


SONNET  LXVL 

QmI^  ek^tt  dure  •  tU  Wdtm-  vii 

ns  LAUBSL  it  WHOM  HB  11<ACI»    ABK    BIB'  JOT  BA9 

aiM  so  Monm  nuni. 

That  which  in  fragrance  and  in  hue  defied 
rhe  odoriferous  and  lucid  East, 

iYuits,  flowers  and  heri>8  and  leaves^  and  whence  the  West 
!)f  all  rare  excellence  obtained  the  prize, 
^ly  laurel  sweet,  which  erevy  beauty  graced, 
iVhere  eveiy  glowing  virtue  lored  to  dwell. 
Beheld  beneath  its  &r  and  friendly  ^ad» 
hly  Lford,  and  by  his  aide  my  Goddess  sit 
Still  hare  I  placed  in  Diat  belored  plant 
tf y  home  of  choicest  thoughts  :  in  fire,  in  frost 
shivering  or  burning,  still  I  have  been  blessed. 
rhe  world  was  of  her  perfect  honours  full 
iYhen  God,  his  own  bright  heaven  therewith  to  grace, 
Eleclaim*d  her  for  Himself,  for  she  was  his.       li^coREaoB. 


SONNET  LXVn. 

HBB  TEUB  WOBTB  VAft  KJOVS  OKU  1»  KV  AW»  lO  BBAVEIL 

Death,  thou  the  worid,  since  that  dire  airov  sped* 
Sunless  and  cold  haai  left  7  "LoTe  weak  and  blind ; 
Beauty  and  grace  their  brilliflBce  have  lesiga'd; 
^d  from  my  heavy  heart  all' joy  is  fled ; 
Bonour  is  sunk,  and  aotoass.  banished. 
[  weep  alone  the  woea  whicdi  aU  mp  kind 
Should  weep— for  virtue's  iairsat  flonvtr  ha»  pined 
Beneath  thy  touch:  what  seeood  bloonis  iaatead? 
Let  earth,  sea^  air,  with  cenmea;  wail  bemoan 
Han's  hapless  race ;  which  no«r,  since  La«ca  died» 


2tf9  PBTBABCH. 

A  flowerless  mead,  a  gemlesB  ring  ^[ipean. 
The  world  possessed,  nor  knew  her  worth*  till  flown ! 
I  knew  it  well,  who  here  in  srief  abide ; 
And  heaven  too  knows,  whim  decks  its  forehead  with  mj 
tears.  Wbakghix. 

Thou,  Death,  hast  left  this  world's  dark  cheeriess  waj 
Without  a  sun :  Love  blind  and  stripped  of  arms ; 
Left  mirth  despoil'd ;  beauty  bereaved  of  charms ; 
And  me  self-wearied,  to  myself  a  prey ;  • 

Left  vanish'd,  sunk,  whatever  was  courteous,  gaj : 
I  only  weep,  yet  all  must  feel  alarms : 
If  beauty's  bud  the  hand  of  rapine  harms 
It  dies,  and  not  a  second  views  the  day! 
Let  air,  earth,  ocean  weep  for  human  kind ; 
For  human  kind,  deprived  of  Laura,  seems 
A  flowerless  mead,  a  ring  whose  gem  is  lost 
None  knew  her  worth  while  to  this  orb  confined, 
Save  me  her  bard,  whose  sorrow  ceaseless  streams. 
And  heaven,  that's  made  more  beauteous  at  my  cost 

Xon. 
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ComMif  q¥anio  U  dd  gU  oedU  m*  apene, 

EBB  PRAZSU  ABB,   OOKPABBD  WITH  HBB  DB8BBT8,   BUT  AS  A  BBOP  » 

THB  OOBAH. 

So  far  as  to  mine  eyes  its  light  heaven  show'd. 
So  far  as  love  and  study  train'd  my  wings. 
Novel  and  beautiful  but  mortal  things 
From  every  star  I  found  on  her  bestow'd : 
So  many  forms  in  rare  and  varied  mode 
Of  heavenly  beauty  from  immortal  springs 
My  panting  intellect  before  me  brings. 
Sunk,  my  weak  sight  before  their  dazzling  load. 
Hence,  whatsoe'er  I  spoke  of  her  or  wrote, 
Who,  at  God's  right,  returns  me  now  her  prayers. 
Is  in  that  infinite  abyss  a  mote : 
For  style  beyond  the  genius  never  dares ; 
Thus,  though  upon  the  sun  man  £x.  his  sight, 
fie  seeth  less  as  fiercer  burns  its  light  MAcoBEGca 
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DoUe  «iio  earo  e  prezioto  pegno. 

EM  PKATg  HSB  TO  APPSAB  BIFOBE  HIM  IH  A  YISIOV. 

Deab  precious  pledge,  by  Nature  snatch'd  away, 
But  yet  reserved  for  me  in  realms  undying ; 
O  thou  on  whom  my  life  is  aye  relying, 
Why  tany  thus,  when  for  thine  aid  I  pray  ? 
Time  was,  when  sleep  could  to  mine  eyes  convey 
Sweet  visions,  worthy  tliee ; — why  is  my  sighing 
Unheeded  now  ? — ^who  keeps  thee  from  replying  ? 
Surely  contempt  in  heaven  cannot  stay : 
Often  on  earth  the  gentlest  heart  is  fain 
To  feed  and  banquet  on  another's  woe 
(Thus  love  is  conquer'd  in  his  own  domain), 
But  thou,  who  seest  through  me,  and  dost  know 
All  that  I  feel, — thou,  who  canst  soothe  my  pain. 
Oh !  let  thy  blessed  shade  its  peace  bestow.    Wbotteslbt. 


SONNET  LXX. 

Jkh  qmU  pietd,  qual  angd  fu  it  preUo. 

HIS  P&ATS&  18  HSABD. 

What  angel  of  compassion,  hovering  near. 
Heard,  and  to  heaven  my  heart,  grief  instant  bore. 
Whence  now  I  feel  descending  as  of  yore 
My  lady,  in  that  bearing  chaste  and  dear. 
My  lone  and  melancholy  heart  to  cheer. 
So  free  from  pride,  t>f  humbleness  such  store. 
In  fine,  so  perfect,  though  at  death's  own  door, 
I  live,  and  life  no  more  is  dull  and  drear. 
BlessM  is  she  who  so  can  others  bless 
With  her  fiur  sight,  or  with  that  tender  speech 
To  whose  full  meaning  love  alone  can  reach. 
*'  Dear  friend,*'  she  says,  "  thy  pangs  my  soul  distress ; 
But  for  our  good  I  did  thy  homage  shun  " — 
In  sweetest  tones  which  might  arrest  the  sun. 

Macobeooiu 
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Dd  cSbo  cmde  H  tigwor  mto  temjrt  ottondo. 

HB  DI80BIBB8  CHS  APPABIZIOV  OF  LAVKi. 

Food  wherewithal  mj  lord  is  well  supplied. 
With  tears  and  grief  mj  weary  heart  I>e  led; 
As  fears  within  and  paleness  o*er  me  spread. 
Oft  thinking  on  its  fiital  woond  and  wide : 
Bat  in  her  time  with  whom  no  other  vied. 
Equal  or  second,  to  mj  suffering  hed 
Comes  she  to  look  on  whom  I  fdmost  dread. 
And  takes  her  seat  in  pitjr  hj  my  side. 
With  that  fair  hand,  so  long  desired  in  vain^ 
She  check'd  my  tears,  i^ile  at  her  accents  crept 
A  sweetness  to  my  so«d;  intense,  divine. 
"  Is  this  thy  wisdom,  to  parade  thy  pain  ? 
No  longer  weep !  hast  thou  not  amply  wept? 
Would  that  such  lif^  were  thine  as  death  is  mme  V 


With  grief  and  tears  (my  soul*s  proud  sovereign's  food) 
I  ever  nourish  still  my  aching  heart ; 
I  feel  my  hlanching  cheek,  and  oft  I  start 
As  on  Love's  sharp  engraven  wound  I  hrood. 
But  she,  who  e'er  on  earth  unrivall*d  stood. 
Flits  o'er  my  couch,  when  prostrate  hy  his  dart 
I  lie ;  and  there  her  presence  doth  in^art. 
Whilst  scarce  my  eyes  dare  meet  their  visian'd  good. 
With  that  fair  hand  in  life  I  so  desired* 
She  stays  my  eyes*  sad  tide ;  her  voice  s  tone 
Awakes  the  halm  earth  ne'er  to  man  can  give ' 
And  thus  she  speaks : — ^*^  Oh !  vain  hath  wtadooL  fired 
The  hopeless  mourner's  hieast ;  no  more  hamoan. 
I  am  not  dead — ^would  thou  like  me  conldst  live !  ** 

W< 
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To  that  soft  look  which  now  adorns  tile  ddes^ 
The  graceful  bending  of  the  radiant  head, 
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le  face,  the  sweet  mgelie  eeceBtBrfled, 
lat  soothed  me  oiic0»  kisinow  awake  mgr  sigbs*: 
a  !   when  to  these  imaginatkin  fliesi* 
wander  thai  I  am  nol  Umg  ainee  dead! 
is  she  supports  me,  fur  het  hearenly  tread 
.  round  my  couch  wbeo  momiag  visiona  rise ! 
1  eyery  attitude  bow  holy,  ohaata  I 
[o^w  tenderly  she  aaama  to  bear  the  tale 
f  my  long  woes,  and  their  rdtef  to  seek ! 
ut  when  day  breaks  she  then  appears  in  haste 
'be  well-known  heavenward  path  again  to  scale, 
iTitli  moisten'd  eye,  and  soft  expressive  cheek ! 

MOBBHBAI). 

*Ti8  sweet,  though  sad,  my  trembling  thoughts  to  raise, 
ja  memory  dwells  upon  that  form  so  dear, 
itid  think  that  now  e'en  angels  join  to  praise 
!lie  gentle  virtues  that  adom'd  her  here ; 
That  face,  that  look,  in  fimcy  to  bdiiold— 
?o  hear  that  voice  that  cKd  with  music  vi»-— 
The  bending  head,  crown'd  with  ita  locks  of  gold-^ 
ill,  all  that  charm'd,  now  but  sad  thoughts  sapplyii 
low  bad  I  lived  her  bitter  loss  to  weep, 
f  that  pure  spirit,  pitying  my  woe, 
ilad  not  appeared  to  bless  my  troubled  sleepv 
Zre  memoiy  broke  upon  the  work!  bdow? 
IVhat  pure,  what  gentle  greetings  then  were  mme  I 
[n  what  attention  wrapt  she  paused  to  hear 
Vly  life's  sad  course,  of  which  she  bade  me  speak ! 
But  as  the  dawn  from  forth  the  East  did  shine 
Back  to  that  heaven  l»  which  her  way  was  dear, 
She  fle4 — ^while  friluig  tears  bedew*a  each  oheek. 

WbOIXVEiET 


SONNET  Lxxnr. 

BB  OOMFLAnrg  Of  H^  gUFflUlfiB,   WKNa  ADHBI  Ql  10 

Love,  haply,  waa  eremhile  a  sweet  rriief ; 
I  scarce  know  mh&a  ;  but  new  it  bitter  gioiwai 
Beyond  all  else.    Who  leama  from  lifs  welLkiiaw^ 
As  I  have  leamt  to  know  frvn  heanry  gziel: 
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She,  of  our  age,  who  was  its  honour  chief. 
Who  now  in  heaven  with  brighter  lustre  glows. 
Has  robb'd  mj  being  of  the  sole  repose 
It  knew  in  life,  though  that  was  rare  and  brieL 
Pitiless  Death  my  eveiy  good  has  ta'en  1 
Not  the  great  bliss  of  her  fair  spirit  freed 
Can  aught  console  the  adverse  life  I  lead. 
I  wept  and  sang;  who  now  can  wake  no  strain, 
But  day  and  night  the  pent  griefs  of  my  soul 
From  eyes  and  tongue  in  tears  and  verses  roll. 

Maogbbgob. 


SONNET  LXXIV. 

Spime  amor  e  dolor  ott  ir  mon  dMt, 

BBILBOinrO  THAT  LAtT&A  18  IK  HBATIV,   U  BIPBXn  HIB  IXC 

GRIEF,   An)  18  0OK8OLKD. 

SoBBOW  and  Love  encouraged  my  poor  tongue. 
Discreet  in  sadness,  where  it  should  not  go. 
To  speak  of  her  for  whom  I  bum*d  and  sung. 
What,  even  were  it  true,  *twere  wrong  to  show. 
That  blessM  sunt  my  miserable  state 
Might  surely  soothe,  and  ease  my  spurit*8  strife. 
Since  she  in  heaven  is  now  domesticate 
With  Him  who  ever  ruled  her  heart  in  life. 
Wherefore  I  am  contented  and  consoled. 
Nor  would  again  in  life  her  form  behold ; 
Nay,  I  prefer  to  die,  and  live  alone. 
Fairer  than  ever  to  my  mental  eye, 
I  see  her  soaring  with  the  angels  high. 
Before  our  Lord,  her  maker  and  my  own.         Macobbool 

Mt  love  and  grief  compell'd  me  to  proclaim 
My  hearths  lament,  and  urged  me  to  convey 
That,  were  it  true,  of  her  I  should  not  say 
Who  woke  alike  my  song  and  bosom*s  fliune. 
For  I  should  comfort  find,  *mid  this  world*s  shame. 
To  mark  her  soul*s  beatified  array. 
To  think  that  He  who  here  had  own*d  its  sway. 
Doth  now  within  his  home  it9  presence  claim. 
And  true  I  comfort  find — ^myself  resign  *d, 
I  would  not  woo  her  back  to  earthly  gloom ; 
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!>b !  rather  let  me  die,  or  live  still  lone ! 

Sly  mental  eye,  that  holds  her  there  enshrined, 

^ow  paints  her  wing*d,  bright  with  celestial  bloom, 

E^rostrate  beneath  our  mutual  Heaven's  throne.  Wollaston 


SONNET  LXXV. 

OU  anffdi  deUi  e  V  amme  beate. 

SX   JKSKECta  JJJt  Bn  TB0UOHT8    TO    BBAVn,   WHIBB  LAVRA  AWAITS  ARD 

BI0KOH8  BIX. 

The  chosen  angels,  and  the  spirits  blest. 
Celestial  tenants,  on  that  glorious  daj 
My  Lady  join*d  them,  throng'd  in  bright  array 
Around  her,  with  amaze  and  awe  imprest. 
**  What  splendour,  what  new  beauty  stands  confest 
Unto  our  sight?'* — among  themselves  they  say; 
**  No  soul,  in  this  vile  age,  from  sinful  clay 
To  our  high  realms  has  risen  so  fair  a  guest"  ' 
Delighted  to  have  changed  her  mortal  state. 
She  ranks  amid  the  purest  of  her  kind ; 
And  ever  and  anon  she  looks  behind. 
To  mark  my  progress  and  my  coming  wait ; 
Now  my  whole  thought,  my  wish  to  heaven  I  cast ; 
Tis  La^ira's  voice  I  hear,  and  hence  she  bids  me  haste. 

NOTT. 

The  chosen  angels,  and  the  blest  above, 
Heaven*s  citizens ! — the  day  when  Laura  ceased 
.To  adorn  the  world,  about  her  thronging  pressed, 
Replete  with  wonder  and  with  holy  love. 
••  What  sight  is  this? — what  will  uiis  beauty  prove  ?" 
Said  they ;  '*  for  sure  no  form  in  channs  so  dress'd, 
From  yonder  globe  to  this  high  place  of  rest, 
In  all  the  latter  age,  did  e*er  remove !  ** 
She,  pleased  and  happy  with  her  mansion  new. 
Compares  herself  with  the  most  perfect  there ; 
And  now  and  then  she  casts  a  glance  to  view 
If  yet  I  come,  and  seems  to  wish  me  near. 
Ri5«  then,  mv  thoughts,  to  heaven  f — vain  world,  a4ieu ! 
My  Laura  calls !  her  quickening  voice  I  hear ! 

Chablexomt. 


SONUBT 

SM  OOVUIM  LAUBA,   BT  THE  PPB  LOTS  BB  BTBB  BOBB  HTS,  T9 

omn  voB  Hn  a  imui  ajmubiov  to 


Lady,  in  bliss  who,  by  our  Maker^s  feet, 
As  suited  for  thine  excellent  life  alone, 
Art  now  enthroned  in  high  and  glodoua  seat, 
Adom'd  with  charms  nor  pearts  nor  purple  own ; 
0  model  high  and  rare  of  ladies  9W«et! 
Mow  in  his  iiaoe  to  whom  all  things  an  known. 
Look  on  my  love,  with  that  pore  &ith  replete. 
As  long  my  verse  and  tmest  team  liava  iliowB» 
And  know  at  last  my  bfiart  en  €aith  to  'diae 
Was  still  as  now  in  faesven,  nor  wished  in  life 
More  than  beneath  thine  eyea*  hngfatam  to  be : 
Wherefofe,  to  reeompenae  the  ta^ooa  ctrila, 
Which  tum*d  my  liege  heart  fram  the  wcnrld 
I^y  that  I  soon  may  come  wtiiitiMe  k>  atiif. 


Lady  !  whose  genfle  virtues  hare  obtained 
For  thee  a  dwelling  with  thy  Uaker  tilest» 
To  sit  enthroned  above*  in  angels^  vest 
(Whose  lustre  gold  nor  purple  had  attaint) : 
Ah !  thou  who  here  the  most  exalted  reign*d. 
Now  through  the  eyes  of  Him  who  Imows  teach  famst. 
That  heart*s  pure  faith  and  love  thou  canst  attest. 
Which  both  my  pen  and  teaia  alikn  snlain^d. 
Thou,  knowest,  too,  my  keait  was  thme  on  maA^ 
As  now  it  is  in  heaven ;  mo  wish  vmb  then 
But  to  avow  thine  eyes,  its oni^  shrine: 
Thus  to  xvwsrd  the  stE^  wMm  owes  its  bitOi 
To  thee»  iHm>  won  my  each  afiaefien^d  eve, 
Pray  God  to  waft  me  to  hia  faeneand  thiaei     Wooams. 


BONNET  LX3CV1L 

HX8  OUT  OOXVOBT  JV  tWM  flBUMSAttoa  0» 


The  brighteat  eyes,  the  moat  raaplendent 
Tint  erar  ahone ;  and  the  most  radiant  hair, 
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Vith  which  nor  gold  nor  sunbeam  oooldvompaie; 

rhe  sweetest  accent,  and  avaiile  all  grate ; 

3and8»  arms,  that  woold  e'en  motMokss  abase 

rfaose  who  to  Ijofe  the  most  nbettiaus  were ; 

^ine,  nimble  feet ;  a  form  that  would  appear 

Like  that  of  her  who  first  did  TUten  taace ; 

rhese  fann*d  life's  spark :  now  heayen,  anid  all  its  choir 

)f  angel  hosts  those  kindred  channs  admire ; 

^ile  lone  and  darkling  I  on  earth  xemain. 

let  IS  not  comfort  fed ;  she,  who  can  read 

Sach  secret  of  my  soul,  shall  intercede ; 

bid  I  her  sainted  form  behold  i^gun.  Nott. 

Yes,  from  those  finest  ejes,*that  ftoenDit  sweet 
rhat  ever  shone,  and  ftmn  that  loveliest  hair, 
Nith  which  nor  gold  nor  snnbeam  WDrnj  cvmpare, 
rhat  speech  with  love,  that  smile  *mAi  gnea  vepMe, 
j'rom  those  soil  hands,  those  white  arms  which  defieat, 
rhemselves  unmoved,  Ifae  stoutest  hearts  tfant  e%r 
To  Love  were  rebels ;  irsm  ttose  fbet  so  £ur, 
horn  her  whide  fovm,  for  fidea  onlTineet, 
)lj  spirit  took  its  life— oiow  ttiese  cudigfat 
The  King  of  Heaven  and  hismng^e  tndn, 
Vhife,  blind  and  naked,  I  am  left  in  vigte. 
)ne  only  balm  expect  I  *mid  mv  pain — 
rhat  she,  mine  every  ti^ugbt  imo  now  can  see, 
klay  win  this  grace — that  I  with  her  maj  he.    Macobsoob. 


SOITOBT  IXXVMl 

S*  mi  par  d*  or  in4fra  MtBte  U 

n  VULS  THAT  TBI  DAT  OV  TBUS  XSOBOOV  JB  AT  JBASB. 

Methinks  from  hour  to  hour  .her  vnioe  I  hear : 
ly  Lady  calls  me  I    I  would  lain  obey ; 
Vithia,  without,  I  feel  myself  decsf ; 
Lnd  am  so  alter'd^not  vnth  many  njriMi 
Chat  to  mvself  a  stranger  I  appear.; 
Jl  my  old  UBual  life  is  put  awi^** 
/ould  I  but  know  how  long  I  hai^e  to  ete^l 
irant»  Heaven,  the  long-wish'd  suaunons  nwlMiHiri 
)h,  blest  the  day  when  fvom  this  earthty  gaol 
shall  he  freed,  when  bust  and  hiwhen  lies 
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This  mortal  goise,  so  heaiy  yet  so  frail. 

When  from  tibis  black  night  mj  saved  spirit  flies. 

Soaring  up,  up,  above  the  bright  serene. 

Where  with  my  Lord  my  Lady  shall  be  seen.  Maoobmol 

SONNET  LXXIX. 

HS  TBLL8  HU  UT  BLII?  OF  HI8  SUmBIVOi^  JLID^   OTHOOKI  ST  KB 

BTXPATRT.   AWJ 


On  my  oft-troubled  sleep  my  sacred  air 
So  softly  breathes,  at  last  I  courage  take. 
To  teU  her  of  my  past  and  present  ache. 
Which  never  in  her  life  my  heart  did  dare. 
I  first  that  glance  so  full  of  love  declare 
Which  served  my  lifelong  torment  to  awake. 
Next,  how,  content  and  wretched  for  her  sidra. 
Love  day  by  day  my  tost  heart  knew  to  tear. 
She  speaks  not,  but,  with  pity  s  dewy  trace. 
Intently  looks  on  me,  and  gently  sighs, 
'While  pure  and  lustrous  tears  begem  her  £ioe; 
My  spirit,  which  her  sorrow  fiercely  tries. 
So  to  behold  her  weep  with  anger  bums. 
And  freed  from  slumber  to  itsdf  returns         MAOGBBCoa 


SONNET  LXXX. 

0^  giomo  wUparpiA  di  wiilt  ommL 

FAB  nOX  niUHO,   HI  PftATB  lOA  »SAfK. 

Each  day  to  me  seems  as  a  thousand  years. 
That  I  my  dear  and  faithful  star  pursue. 
Who  guided  me  on  earth,  and  guides  me  too 
By  a  sure  path  to  life  without  its  tears. 
For  in  the  world,  fiimiliar  now,  appears 
No  snare  to  tempt ;  so  rare  a  light  and  true 
Shines  e*en  firom  heaven  my  secret  conscience  thtongfa. 
Of  lost  time  and  loved  sin  the  glass  it  rears. 
Not  that  I  need  the  threats  of  death  to  dread, 
(Which  He  who  loved  us  bore  with  greater  pain) 
That,  firm  and  constant,  I  his  path  should  tread : 
Tls  but  a  brief  while  since  in  every  vein 
Of  her  he  enter'd  who  my  fiite  has  been. 
Yet  troubled  not  the  least  her  brow  serene.      MACCBifica 
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SONNET  LXXXI.  ' 

Nam  ptidfar  morie  U  dolet  v%$o  amaro. 

nHCB  HBB  DIATH  HI  HA8  CXASBD  TO  LIVB. 

Death  cannot  make  that  beauteous  face  less  fair, 
But  that  sweet  face  may  lend  to  death  a  grace ; 
My  spirits  guide !  from  her  each  good  I  trace ; 
Who  learns  to  die,  may  seek  his  lesson  there. 
That  holy  one !  who  not  his  blood  would  spare. 
But  did  me  dark  Tartarean  bolts  unbrace ; 
He,  too,  doth  from  my  soul  death*s  teiTors  chase : 
Then  welcome,  death !  thy  impress  I  would  wear.    ^ 
And  linger  not !  *tis  time  that  I  had  fled ; 
Alas !  my  stay  hath  little  here  avaiFd, 
Since  she,  my  Laura  blest,  resigned  her  breath : 
Life's  spring  in  me  hath  since  Siat  hour  lain  dead, 
In  her  I  liyed,  my  life  in  hers  exhaled, 
The  hour  she  died  I  felt  within  me  death !        Wollastok 


CANZONE  VI. 

QtKMuio  U  aoave  miofido  oonforto, 

8B1  APPIA18  TO  HOC,   AHS,  WITH  XOEI  THAU  WORTID  AmOXIOiry 

BBDBAYOVBS  TO  00V80LK  HUI. 

When  she,  the  fidthful  soother  of  my  pain. 
This  life's  long  weary  pilgrimage  to  cheer. 
Vouchsafes  beside  my  nightly  couch  to  appear. 
With  her  sweet  speech  attempering  reason*s  strain ; 
0*ercome  by  tenderness,  and  terror  vain,' 
I  cry.  "Whence  comest  thou,  0  spirit  blest?" 
She  from  her  beauteous  breast 
A  branch  of  laurel  and  of  palm  displays. 
And,  answering,  thus  she  says : 
*'  From  th'  empyrean  seat  of  holy  love 
Alone  thy  sorrows  to  console  I  move.*' 

In  actions,  and  in  words,  in  humble  guise 

I  speak  my  thanks,  and  ask,  "  How  may  it  be 

That  thou  shouldst  know  my  wretched  state  ?**  and  she : 

"  Thy  floods  of  tears  perpetual,  and  thy  sighs 

Breathed  forth  unceasing,  to  high  heaven  arise. 

And  there  disturb  my  blissful  state  serene ; 

So  grievous  hath  it  been, 
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That  freed  from  this  poer  being;  I  at  last 

To  a  better  life  have  pass'd. 

Which  should  have  joy^d  thee  hadst  thou  lofed  as  irell 

As  thj  sad  brow,  and  sadder  numbers  teH.** 

"  Oh!  not  thy  Ula»  I  ta4 deploM nqp ona^ 

In  darkness,  and  ixx  grief  remftisiag  kaie. 

Certain  that  thoa  haat  nack*d  tii»  higibacfc  ^phtm. 

As  of  a  thing  that  man  hath,  se^n  and  kawwn. 

Would  God  and  Natiue  latttt.  worid  have  ahamt 

Such  virtue  in  a  young  and  genlla  braaa^ 

Were^ot  eternal  rest 

The  appointed  gueiden.  ftf  a  Jihtn  im  f 

Thou !  of  the  spirits  ai^ 

Who,  from  a  eouBie  wapotted*  pun  aaihigh^ 

Are  suddenly  taBMaalated  ta  111*  sky- 

<*But  II  how  can  I  cease  to  weep?  foiloni« 

Without  thee  nothing,  wretched,  desolate ! 

Oh,  in  tiiie  cradle  had  I  met  my  &te. 

Or  at  the  breast!  and  net  to  love  bean  bom !" 

And  she :  '*  Why  by  consuming  grief  thus  worn? 

Were  it  not  better  spread  atoft  thy  wings. 

And  now  all  mortal  thinn 

With  these  thy  sweet  and  idle  fimtasies; 

At  their  just  vidtM  priK; 

And  follow  me,  if  trae^  tfty  ftsadcr  Towa» 

Gathering  heneeibrth  with  ma  tiMBe  hmoor'd  bongiB?' 

Then  answering  her :— >'*  Faim  wouhL  I  tfaou  «'**^«r^fftft  u 

•What  these  two  verdant  branchaasigni^/ 

**  Methinks,**  she  says,  *'  thou  may'at  thj«alf  reply. 

Whose  pen  has  graced  tha  one  by  many  alay. 

The  palm  shows  victoiy ;  and  ia  yontka  brigbt  daj 

I  overcame  the  worid»  and  my  weak  heart: 

The  triumph  mine  in  part^ 

Gloiy  to  Him  who  made  my  weakness  strength ! 

And  thou,  yet  turn  at  length ! 

*Gainst  other  powers  his  graciooff  aid  impToxe, 

That  we  may  be  with  Him  thy  trial  o*er !  ** 

'*  Are  these  the  crisped  looks*  and  Unka  of  grid 
That  bind  me  still  ?    And  theaa  the  radiant  eyas. 
To  me  the  Sun  ?  "    "  Err  not  with  the  unwise* 
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Nor  think,**  aba  sags*. '« a^thop  aia.  m>BA.    B^hdbi 

In  me  a  roirit,  among  the  blest  enroIL'd; 

Thou  8eek*8t  wbaihaik looig  baan  eanNb  t^gm : 

Yet  to  relieve  thy  paia 

'Tis  given  me  tfans  to  appaai^  cpr^  I  mmux»  Ji 

That  beauty  from  the  tomb, 

More  loved,  that  I,,  aevera  in  fatjR,.  wua 

Thy  sonl  fdth  mine  to  Heaven,  fh>m'daBlb  and  aim.** 

I  weep ;  and  she  my  c&edc. 

Soft  ai^^iing.  with  her  own  ftir  Band  will  dry ; 

And,  gentlv  chiding,  apeak 

In  tones  of  power  to  riva  hazi  socka  m.  tvwa ; 

Then  vanishing,  aleep  foUo va  in.  het  tcaixu 


iv 
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LOTi,  suMvona  av  tai  loaf  9^  wai' 


LoHO  had  I  suffer'd,  till — ^to  comlMi 
In  strength,  in  hopa  too 
Impartial  Reason's  seat. 
Whence  she  presidaatow  nobler  miaveti'er; 
I  summoned  my  old  1grm»t»<ataBD  and  awaet ; 
There,  groaning  *neaui  a  weary  weight  of  grief. 
With  fear  and  honpor  ainag. 
Like  one  who  draadato  die  and  paajrvaiicf. 
My  plea  I  open*d  thus :  "  When,  life  was  yoang; 
I,  weald V,  placed  my  peaoe  wilfaiaitais  power. 
And  nothing  from  tbat  hour 
Save  vrrong  IVe  met ;  ao  many  asd  ao  gaeat 
The  tormenta  I  have  borne. 
That  my  once  infinite  palienee  is  ovtworn; 
And  my  life  worthless  grown,  is  held  m  vaiy 

*'  Thus  sadly  has  my  time  till  now  dragged  hyr 
In  flames  and  anguijBh :  Ihave  lafteM^  wajp 
Of  honour,  use,  and  joy. 
This  my  most  cruel  flatterer  to  obey. 
What  wit  80  rare  auoh  language  to  employ 

X  5 
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That  yet  may  free  me  from  this  ivretched  thnll. 

Or  even  my  complaint. 

So  great  and  just,  against  this  ingrate  paint  ? 

0  little  sweet !  much  bitterness  and  gall ! 
How  have  you  changed  my  life,  so  tranquil,  ere 
With  the  false  witchery  blind. 

That  alone  lured  me  to  his  amorous  snare ! 
If  right  I  judge,  a  mind 

1  boasted  once  with  higher  feelings  rife, 

— ^But  he  destroyed  my  peace,  he  plunged  me  in  this  strife  I 

"  Less  for  myself  to  care,  through  him  Fve  grown. 

And  less  my  God  to  honour  than  I  ought: 

Through  hun  my  every  thought 

On  a  freul  beauty  blindly  have  I  thrown ; 

In  this  my  counsellor  he  stood  alone, 

Still  prompt  with  cruel  aid  so  to  provoke 

My  young  desire,  that  I 

Hoped  respite  from  his  harsh  and  heavy  yoke. 

But,  ah !  what  boots — though  changing  time  sweep  bj. 

If  firom  this  changeless  passion  nought  can  save— 

A  genius  proud  and  high  ? 

Or  what  Heaven's  other  envied  gifts  to  have. 

If  still  I  groan  the  slave 

Of  the  fierce  despdl  whom  I  here  accuse. 

Who  turns  e*en  my  sad  life  to  his  triumphant  use  ? 

"  'Twas  he  who  made  me  desert  countries  seek. 

Wild  tribes  and  nations  dangerous,  manners  rude ; 

My  path  with  thorns  he  strew*d. 

And  every  error  that  betrays  the  weak. 

Valley  and  mountain,  marsh,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

On  every  side  his  snares  were  set  for  me. 

In  June  December  came, 

With  present  peril  and  sharp  toil  the  same ; 

Alone  they  left  me  never,  neither  he, 

Nor  she,  whom  I  so  fled,  my  other  foe : 

Untimely  in  my  tomb. 

If  by  some  painful  death  not  yet  laid  low. 

My  safety  from  such  doom 

Heaven's  gracious  pity,  not  this  tyrant  deigns. 

Who  feeds  upon  my  grief,  and  profits  in  my  pains  ! 
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<•  Ko  quiet  hour,  since  first  I  own'd  his  reign, 

I've  known,  nor  hope  to  know :  repose  is  fled 

From  my  unfriendly  hed, 

Nor  herb  nor  spells  can  bring  it  bock  again. 

By  fraud  and  force  he  gain*d  and  guards  his  power 

O'er  every  sense  I  soundeth  from  steeple  near, 

Bj  day,  by  night,  the  hour, 

I  feel  his  hand  in  every  stroke  I  hear. 

Never  did  cankerwoxm  fair  tree  devour. 

As  be  my  heart,  wherein  he,  gnawing,  lurks. 

And,  there,  my  ruin  works. 

Hence  my  past  martyrdom  and  tears  arise, 

Mj  present  speech,  tiiese  sighs, 

Which  tear  and  lire  myself,  and  haply  thee, 

—Judge  then  between  us  both, thou  knowest  him  and  me!" 

With  fierce  reproach  my  adversary  rose : 

**  Lady,**  he  spoke,  *'  the  rebel  to  a  close 

Is  heard  at  last,  the  truth 

Beceive  from  me  which  he  has  shrunk  to  tell : 

Big  words  to  bandy,  specious  lies  to  sell. 

He  plies  right  well  the  vile  trade  of  his  youth. 

Freed  from  whose  shame,  to  share 

My  easy  pleasures,  by  my  friendly  care. 

From  each  false  passion  which  had  worked  him  ill, 

Kept  safe  and  pure,  laments  he,  graceless,  still 

The  sweet  life  he  has  gain'd  ? 

And,  blindly,  thus  his  fortune  dares  he  blame. 

Who  owes  his  very  fame 

To  me,  his  genius  who  sublimed,  sustained. 

In  the  proud  flight  to  which  he,  else,  had  dared  not  aim  ? 

**  Well  knows  he  how,  in  histoiy's  every  page, 

The  laureird  chief,  tha  monarch  on  his  throne. 

The  poet  and  the  sage, 

Favourites  of  fortune,  or  for  virtue  known. 

Were  cursed  by  evil  stars,  in  loves  debased, 

Soulless  and  vile,  their  hearts,  their  fame,  to  waste : 

Wliile  I,  for  him  alone. 

From  all  the  lovely  ladies  of  the  earth, 

Chose  one,  so  graced  with  beauty  and  with  worth, 

The  eternal  sim  her  equal  ne'er  beheld. 


Such  ehaim  was  in  ber  Bfo, 

Such  virtue  in  het ^ecA  witkvnsiB  fife. 

Their  wondrous  power  dispell'd 

Each  Tain  and  vioioas  teicy  fiMn  hia  heut, 

—A  foe  I  am  indeed,  if  tfaia^t  &aMBi%  pat! 


"  Such  was  mj  anger,  these  my  faaite 

Than  all  whicdi  others  oonld  bestofv 

Evil  for  good  I  meet, 

If  thus  ingratitade  n^  gne6  veqaitM 

So  hi^,  upon  my  wings,  he  soar^  in 

To  hear  h^  song,  £ur  diiiies  and  fwrtie  faugbto 

In  throngs  delisted  came. 

Among  the  gifted  spirits  of  oar  iive 

HisjiaBaeeda^iOttoai  shims;  iaa^megfdSaae 

Admired,  approved,  his  strains  an  echo  find. 

Such  is  he,  but  for  ne 

A  mere  court  flatterer  rm)m>  mm  doomed  to  ta. 

Unmarked  amid  his  kind, 

Till,  in  my  school,  exidtsd  and  tnade  loaaiMi 

By  her,  who,  of  hOr  sex,  stood  yaeriow  and  al 


'*  If  my  great  service  moia  tiKOi  aaed  iD^ril, 

I  have  so  fenced  and  fuitiiad  iiim  irell. 

That  his  pure  mind  on  aougkt 

Of  gross  or  groveUiag  no w  isan  tesok  lo  dwall ; 

Modest  and  sensitive,  in  deed,  word,  tbougbt. 

Her  captive  frsat  iiis  yoodi,  aheao  Jker :fiMr 

And  virtuous  image  press*d 

Upon  his  heart,  it  ieh  ils  .BJamass  ttaia : 

>\liata*erhis  life  has  shown  of  good  or  gmat. 

In  aim  or  action,  he  from  us  possessed. 

Never  was  midnight  dnam 

So  full  of  enor  asto  usids  latel 

For  Heaven*s  and  man*8  esteem 

If  still  he  keep,  tike  pcaiM  iB4iaB  to  us. 

Whom  in  its  thankless  piidtt  Ida  Uiad  rage 


"  In  fine,  *twas  I,  my  past  love  to  e: 

Who  heavenward  fix*d  his  hope,  who  gava  him 

To  fly  firom  mertai  things, 

Which  to  eternal  bliss  the  path iaipede; 
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^Titk  his  4Mm  iunm,  ^att,  «Mkig  kow  in  her 
Viiluui  and  ofaaciui  so  gmit  and  nve  iBotabined, 
^  holy  prids  might  ^tir 
Aj^d  to  the  Oreftt  Pint  Gaose  enU  his  nkid, 
CTn  bjB  Dim  veise  co&£efi8*d  this  troth  w«  see^) 
l^Thile  ihat  dear  lady  whoml^seDtto  he 
TFhe  grace,  ihe  guard,  and  guide 

X  liSdeSTSii^ir^         aheart-deep  groan 

« «  Yes  2  aent  and  anatch'd  her  from  me.*'    He  replied, 
**  J9ot  It  but  fiearen  ahovs^  iKbich  wiU'diMrfor  its  awt  I " 

At  length  before  that  high  tribunal  each — 

V^itk  MUMS  toemblfflg  i,  iRvhile  im  Ms  iDieti 

T^BS  consdous  tnxaajk  iea»— 

'Witk  OBTiMBt  prayer  oDocluded  thns  his  speech : 

"  Speak,  noble  Aadj !  iveifajr  jvdgmentvmit" 

She  then  with  equal  air : 

"  It  ^ladsme  to  hare  heard  your  keen  dcfaate. 

But  in  a  oaase  'So  great, 

More  time  and  thonj^  It  needs  fust  verdict  to  declare !  ** 

MAOOftBOOB. 

[of  rXBTB  OULT.] 

I  CITED  once  f  appear  before  the  noble  queen,        [seen, 
That  ought  to  guide  each  mortal  life  that  in  this  world  is 
That  pleasant  cruel  foe  that  robbeth  hearts  of  ease. 
And  now  doth  frown,  and  then  doik  iawn,  and  can  both 

grieve  and  please; 
And  there,  as  gold  in  fire  full  fined  to  each  intent. 
Charged  with  fear,  and  terror  eke  1  did  myself  present, 
As  one  that  doubted  death,  and  jet  did  Justice  crave. 
And  thus  began  t'  unfold  my  cause  in  hope  some  hdi^  to 

have. 

«« Madam,  in  tender  ^uth  I  enter'd  fiMifais  reign. 
Where  other  aweet  I  -nevtt  Mi,   ihmi  grief  and  greect 

disdain; 
And  eke  so  sundry  Jdnds  of  torments  did  endure. 
As  life  1  loathed,  and  death  derared my «ai«iNl  case  toctne; 
And  thus  my  woefol  dajfe  aoto  this  ham  hofe  paes'd 
In   smoky  sighs  and  aealding  tears,  my  weuied  life  to 

waste; 
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O  Lord  I  what  graces  great  I  fled,  and  eke  lefnsed 

To  serve  this  cruel  cra%  Sire  that  doubtless  tmst  abased.* 

''  What  wit  can  use  such  words  to  argue  and  debate, 
What  tongue  express  the  full  effect  of  mine  unhappy  state. 
What  hand  with  pen  can  paint  t*  uncipher  this  deceit ; 
What  heart  so  hard  that  would  not  yield  that  once  hith 

seen  his  bate ; 
What  great  and  grievous  wrongs,  what  threats  of  ill  success. 
What  single  sweet,  mingled  with  mass  of  double  bitterness. 
With  what  unpleasant  pangs,  with  what  an  hoard  of  pains. 
Hath  he  acquainted  my  green  years  by  his  fidse  pleasant 

trains." 

*'  Who  by  resistless  power  hath  forced  me  sue  his  dance. 
That  if  I  be  not  much  abused  had  found  much  better 
And  when  I  most  resolved  to  lead  most  quiet  life,  [chaiKe; 
He  spoiled  me  of  discordless  state,  and  thrust  me  in  trace- 
less  strife. 
He  hath  bewitch*d  me  so  that  Ood  the  less  I  served. 
And  due  respect  unto  myself  the  further  from  me  swerv'd ; 
He  hath  the  love  of  one  so  painted  in  my  thought. 
That  other  thing  I  can  none  mind,  nor  care  for  as  I  ought 
And  all  this  comes  from  him,  both  counsel  and  the  cause. 
That  whet  my  yoimg  desire  so  much  to  th*  honour  of  his 
laws.**  Habikotoh  MS. 


SONNET  LXXXn. 

DieenU  tpeuo  U  mioJSdaio  tptgUa. 

HI  AWAZn  TO  A  OOHTIOTION  OF  THl  VEAM  AFFBOACB  OV  WLAtM. 

My  faithful  mirror  oil  to  me  has  told — 
My  weary  spirit  and  my  shrivelled  skin 
My  failing  powers  to  prove  it  all  begin — 
"  Deceive  thyself  no  longer,  thou  art  old.** 
Man  is  in  all  by  Nature  best  controird, 
And  if  with  her  we  struggle,  time  creeps  in ; 
At  the  sad  truth,  on  fire  as  waters  win, 
A  long  and  heavy  sleep  is  off  me  rolled ; 
And  I  see  clearly  our  vain  life  depart. 
That  more  than  once  our  being  cannot  be; 
Her  voice  sounds  ever  in  my  inmost  heart, 
Wlio  now  from  her  fair  earthly  frame  is  free ; 
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She  walked  the  world  so  peerless  and  alone, 

Its  £eune  and  lustre  all  with  her  are  flown.        Macobegob. 

The  mirror*d  friend — mj  changing  form  hath  read, 
Mj  ereiy  power's  incipient  decay — 
My  wearied  soul — alike,  in  warning  say 
"  Thyself  no  more  deceive,  thy  youth  hath  fled." 
*Tis  ever  hest  to  be  by  Nature  led, 
We  strive  with  her,  and  Death  makes  us  his  prey ; 
At  that  dread  thought,  as  flames  the  waters  stay. 
The  dream  is  gone  my  life  hath  sadly  fed. 
I  wake  to  feel  how  soon  existence  flies : 
Once  known,  'tis  gone,  and  never  to  return. 
Still  vibrates  in  my  heart  the  thrilling  tone 
Of  her,  who  now  her  beauteous  shrine  defies : 
But  she,  who  here  to  rival,  none  could  leaiii, 
Hath  robb*d  her  sex,  and  with  its  fame  hath  flown. 

WOIXASTON. 

SONNET  LXXXin. 

Vdo  eon  V  alid^  pemieri  al  eielo, 

HX  8KBX8  TO  Bl  WITH   HXB  IH  HBAVXIT. 

So  often  on  the  wings  of  thought  I  fly 
Up  to  heaven's  blissful  seats,  that  I  appear 
As  one  of  those  whose  treasure  is  lodged  there. 
The  rent  veil  of  mortality  thrown  by. 
A  pleasing  chillness  thrills  my  heart,  while  I 
Listen  to  her  voice,  who  bids  me  paleness  wear — 
*' Ah!  now,  my  friend,  I  love  thee,  now  revere. 
For  changed  thy  face,  thy  manners,"  doth  she  ciy. 
She  leads  me  to  her  Lord :  and  then  I  bow, 
Preferring  humble  prayer,  He  would  allow 
Tbat  I  his  glorious  face,  and  hers  might  see. 
Thus  He  replies:  ''Thy  destiny *s  secure; 
To  stay  some  twenty,  or  some  ten  years  more. 
Is  but  a  little  space,  though  long  it  seems  to  thee."    Nott. 

SONNET  LXXXIV. 

McrU  ha  tpeiUo  gud  Sol  eh*  abbagliar  twjilmi, 

VftXUT  OF  UFMy   HOW  THAT  BBS  18  HO  LOHOBA  WITH  BDC,   HB  DST0TX8 

BUBELV  TO  GOD. 

Death  has  the  bright  sun  quench'd  which  wont  to  bum ; 
Her  pure  and  constant  eyes  his  dark  realms  hold : 
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She  now  is  dust,  who  dealt  me  hmct  «n&  oelA; 
To  common  tiees'my  chosen  ^nreHs  tomi 
Hence  I  st  once  my  blin  and  hane  diwunt. 
None  now  there  is  my  feeliags  who  can  moiM 
From  fire  to  frost,  from  timoraos  to  bdU, 
In  grief  to  Ingoiah  or  vatii  liope  to  yetfo. 
Out  of  his  tyrant  hands  who  hma»  md  heais, 
Erewhile  wfaa  made  in  ilt  such  havoc  aore. 
My  heart  the  bkfcaivswcet  of  6«edom  fseb. 
And  to  the  Lord  whom,  Aankftil,  I  adore. 
The  heavens  who  rulel^  surely  with  his  brow, 
I  turn  life-weary,  if  apt  tiatiaikj,  laaw.  Mi 


SONNET  ISKJOLW. 

WR  rosrvftaais  abd  aaoRiTB  hib  am,  abd  psatb  god  to  sats  en 


Love  held  me  one  and  twenty  years  enchained. 
His  flame  was  joy — for  hope  was  in  my  grirf! 
For  ten  more  years  I  wept  walhoait  le&tf. 
When  Laura  with  my  heart,  to  hea(ven«ttaui*d. 
Now  weary  grown,  my  iiie  Thad  aanugA^d 
That  in  its  error,  che<^Vi  (to  my  helief) 
Blest  virtue*s  seeds-^now,  in  my  yellow  knf, 
I  grieve  the  mis^MOt  yean,  eiistence  stained. 
Alas !  it  might  have  sought  a  hnghter  goal. 
In  flying  troubloiiB  fhoughlB,«id  winntog  peane; 
0  Father  1  I  repentant ecek thy  Acnae: 
Thou,  in  this  tenq>le  hast  ensfarinad  vy  coul. 
Oh,  bless  me  yet,  and  grsBSt  its  safe adeaae! 
Unjustified — ^my  sin  I  hamUy  own.  Wouljsfqs. 


SONNET  LXXXVI. 
Bs  nintBLT  uusrswtt  ma  xrmsb  op  wn  y§M  im,  tsu  fkati  r* 


Weepiko,  I  still  revolve  the  seasons  flown 
In  vain  idolatiy  of  mortal  things ; 
Not  soaring  heavenward ;  though  tat  soul  hs 
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mdch.  mi^t,  perehtnee,  m  glorioos  lia^tAkme  Aiomn. 

)  Thou,  djseeraer  of  tftw  gsilt  i  own,      * 

jiver  of  life  immortal,  Xiagaf  SingB, 

leal  Thou  the  nvoonded  hwt  whioh  ountoieiiee  stngs: 

;t  looks  for  refuge  oniy  to  dxj  throKe. 

rhuB,  although  iifr  nas  imtifere  aad  mutet, 

3e  death  the  hayen  of  peace ;  and  if  my  day 

^as  vain — yet  make  the  parting  moment  blest ! 

rhrough  this  brief  remnant  of  my  earthly  way, 

^d  in  death's  billows,  be  thy  hand  confess'd; 

Tull  well  Thou  kiftMr*at»  this  hope  is  all  my  stay  * 


Still  do  I  mourn  the  jrears  for  igre  gone  by, 
^ich  on  a  mortal  love  f  lavished* 
^or  e'er  to  soar  my  pinions  balanced, 
rhon^  wing*d  perchance  no  humble  he^ht  to  fly. 
Chou,  Dread  Inyisible,  who  from  on  high 
liOok*8t  down  upon  this  suffering  eiring  head, 
3h,  be  thy  succour  to  my  frailty  sped, 
knd  with  thy  grace  my  indigence  supply! 
tfy  life  in  storms  and  warfare  doomed  to  spend, 
Sarbour'd  in  peace  that  We  may  I  resign : 
[t's  course  though  idle,  pious  be  its  end ! 
!)h,  for  the  few  brief  days,  which  yet  are  mine, 
\nd  for  their  close,  thy  guiding  hand  extend ! 
rhou  know'st  on  Thee  alone  my  hearths  firm  hopes  recline. 

Weiakghah. 


SONNET 

Dol€id9araueplaeidef'qnUi6, 

Ha  own  BIB  OWH  8ALTAXI0V  TO  SHE  11BXV0Q8  OOBDVCT  OF  LMXJWA, 

O  SWEET  sererity,  repudees  nild* 
;Vith  chasten*d  love,  and  tender  pt'(;y. fraught; 
jrraceful  rebukes,  tiMt  to  mad  paaaion  tnqgM 
Becoming  masleiy  o*«r  its  wishes  wild  ; 
speech  dignified,  in  wtiich,  united,  <mikd 
dl  courtesy,  with  purity  of  thought; 
Virtue  and  beauty,  that  oprooled  au^ 
>£  baser  temper  had  my  heart  defiled ; 


SI  6 

Eyes,  in  nhose  glance  man  is  beatified — 

Awinl,  in  pride  of  yirtae,  to  restrain 

Aspiring  hopes  that  jostlj  are  denied. 

Then  prompt  the  drooping  spirit  to  sustain ! 

These,  beaatiful  in  eveiy  change,  supplied 

Health  to  mj  sonl,  that  else  were  sought  in  Tain.     Dates. 


SONNET  LXXXVUL 

BKHOISnO  n  FAXOT  THS  8HADB  Of  LAVBJL,   HS  TSLU  MEM  TME  L'tS 
VHAV  THS  WOBID  SUBTAmD  Dl  Him  »BPASfV>& 

Blest  spirit,  that  with  beams  so  sweetlj  dear 
Those  eyes  didst  bend  on  me,  than  stars  more  bright 
And  sighs  didst  breathe,  and  words  which  could  delight 
Despair;  and  which  in  fancy  still  I  hear;— 
I  see  thee  now,  radiant  from  thy  pure  sphere 
0*er  the  soft  grass,  and  violet^s  purple  li^t» 
Move,  as  an  angel  to  my  wondering  sight ; 
More  present  than  earth  gave  thee  to  appear. 
Yet  to  the  Cause  Supreme  thou  tft  return 'd : 
And  left,  here  to  dissolve,  that  beauteous  veil 
In  which  indulgent  HesTcn  invested  thee. 
Th*  impoverish'd  world  at  thy  departure  mourned : 
For  love  departed,  and  the  sun  grew  pale. 
And  death  then  seem*d  our  sole  felicity.         Capkl  Lonr 

O  BUE88ED  Spirit !  who  those  sun-like  eyes 
So  sweetly  didst  inform  and  brightly  fiU, 
Who  the  apt  words  didst  frame  and  tender  sighs 
Which  in  my  fond  heart  have  their  echo  still : 
Erewhile  I  saw  thee,  glowing  with  chaste  flame. 
Thy  feet  *mid  violets  and  verdure  set. 
Moving  in  angel  not  in  mortal  frnme. 
Life-like  and  light,  before  me  presaat  yet ! 
Her,  when  returning  with  thy  €k>d  to  dwell. 
Thou  didst  relinquish  and  that  fair  veil  given 
For  purpose  high  by  fortune*s  grace  to  ^ee ; 
Love  at  thy  parting  bade  the  worid  farewell ; 
Courtesy  died ;  the  sun  abandon*d  heaven. 
And  D^uh  himself  our  best  friend  *gan  to  be*  Maoouscs. 


/  M 
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SONNET  LXXXIX. 

I>ek  porgi  wiamo  oXP  afam^mUo  ingeffno. 

BX08  LOT!  TO  AtfOr  RDf,  THAT  HB  MAT  WOBTHILT  CXLEBBATS  ZISB. 

In,  Love !  some  succour  to  my  veak  mind  deign, 
:id  to  my  frail  and  weary  style  thine  aid, 

sing  of  her  who  is  immortal  made, 

itizen  of  the  celestial  reign. 

d  grant,  Lord,  that  my  verse  the  height  may  gain 

her  great  praises,  else  in  Tain  essay 'd, 
lose  peer  in  worth  or  heauty  never  stayed 
this  our  world,  unworthy  to  retain. 
ve  answers :  "  In  myself  and  Heaven  what  lay, 

conversation  pure  and  counsel  wise, 
.  was  in  her  whom  death  has  snatch'd  away, 
ice  the  first  mom  when  Adam  oped  his  eyes, 
ke  form  was  ne'er — suffice  it  this  to  say, 
rite  down  with  tears  what  scarce  I  tell  for  sighs.** 

__^  Macobsoob. 

SONNET  XC. 

Voffo  a/ugdUUo  che  eaniando  vat. 
Tns  nAnnn  aoao  or  ▲  mi>  bboalu  to  anc  his  owb  Kiun 

•       80BB0W. 

Poor  solitaiy  hird,  that  pour*st  thy  lay,', 
r  haply  moumest  the  sweet  season  gone : 
I  chilly  night  and  winter  huny  on, 
id  day-li^t  fades  and  summer  flies  away; 
as  the  cares  that  swell  thy  little  throat 
bou  knew*st  alike  the  woes  that  wound  my  rest, 
h,  thou  wouldst  house  thee  in  this  kindred  breast, 
ad  mix  with  mine  thy  melancholy  note, 
et  Uttle  know  I  ours  are  kindred  ills : 
be  still  may  live  the  object  of  thy  sons : 
ot  so  for  me  stem  death  or  Heaven  wills  1 
ttt  the  sad  season,  and  less  grateful  hour, 
ad  of  past  joy  and  sorrow  thoughts  that  throng 
rompt  my  rail  heart  this  idle  lay  to  pour.  Daobs. 

SwEXT  bird,  that  singest  on  thy  aiiy  way» 
>r  else  bewailest  pleasures  that  are  past ; 
rliat  time  the  night  draws  nigh,  and  wintiy  blast; 
lealring  behind  each  merry  month,  and  day ; 


\ 
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Oh,  coaldst  thou,  as  iUoA  owa^  my  ilite  sunnqr. 

With  the  same  £^oom  of  mififity  o^aimfll; 

Unto  my  hosom  tfaoa  mightst  auxelj  hunted 

And,  hy  partakmg,  my  sad  grie&  allay. 

Yet  would  thy  shne  of  icoe  not  eqiul  mma» 

Since  the  loved  mate  Hum  weep*st  doth  haply  Bia^ 

While  death,  and  heaven,  me  of  my  fiur  deprnre : 

Bat  hoars  less  gay,  the  season's  <mar  dediiie ; 

With  thoaghts  on  many  a  sad,  and  pleasant  jear. 

Tempt  me  to  ask  thy  piteous  presence  here.  Votl 


CANZOSE  Ym. 

VaymebeOadkdiM 

TQ  XBE  TXIflOi 

Beautiful  Yirginl  dothid.  with  thai 

Crown*d  witii  tha  stan,  who  a»  tfae  ElaoML  Sbn 

Well  plcModst  that  in  thine  his  Ught  he  hid ; 

Love  pricks  me  on  to  utter  speech  of  thee. 

And — ^feehle  to  conmience  without  tiiy  ud — 

Of  Him  who  on  thy  boson  rests  fa  lofs.. 

Her  I  invoke  nbo  gcacioiiB  aftiH  aipUeft 

To  all  who  ask  in  fidth. 

Virgin !  if  ever  yet 

The  miseiy  of  man  and  nortal  thiagm 

To  mercy  moved  thee,  tpaoj  piayecii 

Help  me  in  this  my  strife^ 

Though  I  am  but  of  dusl^  sad.  thou 

Wise  Virgin !  of  that  lovely  number  one 

Of  Virgins  Uest  and  wise, 

Even  the  first  and  with  this  bt^ghtest  lamp : 

O  solid  buckler  of  aflUeted  hettrts  I 

*Neath  which  against  the  blows  of  Fate  asid  Deaft, 

Not  mere  delivenuiee  but  gxeat  victofy-ia;- 

Belief  from  the  blind  ardour  which  censumi^ 

Vain  mortals  here  below  I 

Vir^ !  those  lustrous  eyee^ 

Which  tearfully  beheld  the  cnal  prints 

In  the  fair  limbs  of  thy  beloved  Son* 

Ah  I  turn  on  my  sad  doubt. 

Who  friendless,  helpless  thns»  for  counsel  eanas  tv  AasI 
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>  ITirgin !  pure  and  perfeet  in  «Mb  parl^lr 
irlaiden  or  Mother*  fromi  tlqr  hcnuHr'd  Vtg^ 
rhis  life  to  lighten  and  the  aezt  adon ; 

>  bright  and  lo%  gate  of  opened  baaaran.! 

I J  thee,  thy  Son  and  HiB»  tfia  Almighty  Sira^ 

n  our  worst  need  to  aasra  na  cane  below : 

Lnd,  from  amid  all  oiban  ea^bijf  moJ^ 

7hou  only  wert  elect, 

'irgin  supremely  blest ! 

7he  tears  of  Eve  who  tomedsir  iato  joy ; 

lake  me,  thou  oaaat,  yetrnvthy  of  hia  gvaee, 

>  happy  without  end, 

Vlio  artinhighaathAvraaaiaaiiiftimiiuartalshrmed! 

>  holy  Virgin !  full  ol  airaiy  good^ 
NHio,  la  homilily  moat  deep-  and  traa* 

*o  heaven  art  mounted,  Ai^ao  my:  pay«iB  to  heu^ 
list  fountain  thou  of  pity  didst  pvoiducer 
That  sun  of  justice  lig^  which  eahna  and  akan 
)ur  age,  else  doggU  with  eirana  dark  and  IbuL 
liree  sweet  and  praeioM  oaaaea  in  thaa  aomUni^ 
)f  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Virgin !  with  glory  crown*d, 
^ueen  of  that  King  who  ht&  tmloaaed  am  boads*. 
md  free  and  happy  made  ike  world  mfioi 
ly  whose  most  sacred  wounds, 
pray  my  heart  to  fix  whora  tcia  joya^onljaiv  ^ 

Virgin !  of  all  nnparattord^  alam, 
Vho  vnth  thy  hewtttea  hast  enamoor^d  Heavan, 
Vhose  like  has  never  baen.  nor  a'tt*  shall  ba  ; 
^or  holy  thoughta  with  obaala  and  pioua  aata 
7o  the  true  God  a  aaered  livuif  ahruK 
n  thy  fecund  virginity  havia  miada : 
\j  thee,  dear  Mary,  yatmy  Ub  vun^  ^' 
lappy,  if  to  thy  prayers, 

>  Virgin  meek  and  mild! 

Vliere  sin  abounded  graaa  shall  more  ahanadl 

V'ith  bended  knee  and  farokeA  heart  I  pr^ 

?hat  thou  my  guide  wouldst  be^ 

Old  to  aoahproapesouaanddiraatmspfattaobgvagf'. 
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Bright  Virgin !  and  immutable  as  bright. 

O'er  lifers  tempestnoos  ocean  the  sure  star 

Each  trusting  mariner  that  truly  guides. 

Look  down,  and  see  amid  this  dzeadfnl  storm 

How  I  am  tost  at  random  and  alone, 

And  how  already  my  last  shriek  is  near. 

Yet  still  in  thee,  sinful  although  and  vile. 

My  soul  keeps  all  her  trust ; 

Virgin  !  I  thee  implore 

Let  not  thy  foe  have  triumph  in  my  fall ; 

Bemember  that  our  sin  made  God  himself^ 

To  free  us  from  its  chain, 

Within  thy  virgin  womb  our  image  on  Him  take ! 

Virgin !  what  tears  already  have  I  shed, 

Chorish'd  what  dreams  aud  breathed  what  prayers  in  vain. 

But  for  my  own  worse  penance  and  sure  loss ; 

Since  first  on  Amo's  shore  I  saw  the  light 

Till  now,  whatever  I  sought,  wherever  tum*d. 

My  life  has  passed  in  torment  and  in  tears. 

For  mortal  loveliness  in  air,  act,  speech. 

Has  seized  and  soiled  my  soul : 

O  Virgin!  pure  and  good. 

Delay  not  till  I  reach  my  life*s  last  year ; 

Swifter  than  shaft  and  shuttle  are,  my  days 

*Mid  misery  and  sin 

Have  vanished  all,  and  now  Death  only  is  behind ! 

Virgin!  She  now  is  dust,  who,  living,  held 

My  heart  in  grief,  and  plunged  it  since  in  gloom ; 

She  knew  not  of  my  many  Uls  this  one. 

And  had  she  known,  what  since  befell  me  still 

Had  been  the  same,  for  every  other  wish 

Was  death  to  me  and  ill  renown  for  her ; 

But,  Queen  of  heaven,  our  Goddess — ^if  to  thee 

Such  homage  be  not  sin — 

Virgin !  of  matchless  mind. 

Thou  knowest  now  the  whole ;  and  that,  which  else 

No  other  can,  is  nought  to  thy  great  power : 

Deign  then  my  grief  to  end, 

Thus  honour  shall  be  thine,  and  safe  my  peace  at  last ! 
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Virgin !  in  whom  I  fix  my  every  hope, 

AlVho  canst  and  willst  assist  me  in  great  need, 

Forsake  me  not  in  tins  my  worst  extreme, 

Begard  not  me  bnt  Him  who  made  me  thus ; 

X/et  his  high  image  stamp'd  on  my  poor  worth 

Towards  one  so  low  and  lost  thy  pity  move  : 

Medusa  spells  have  made  me  as  a  rock 

Distilling  a  vain  flood ; 

Virgin  !  my  harassed  heart 

W^ith  pure  and  pious  tears  do  thou  fulfil, 

That  its  last  sigh  at  least  may  be  devout, 

And  free  from  earthly  taint. 

As  was  my  earliest  vow  ere  madness  fill*d  my  veins ! 

Virgin  !  benevolent,  and  foe  of  pride, 

Ah  !  let  the  love  of  our  one  Author  win. 

Some  mercy  for  a  contrite  humble  heart : 

For,  if  her  poor  frail  mortal  dust  I  loved 

With  loyalty  so  wonderful  and  long,  ' 

Much  more  my  faith  and  gratitude  for  thee.  / 

From  this  my  present  sad  and  sunken  state 

If  by  thy  help  I  rise. 

Virgin  !  to  thy  dear  name 

I  consecrate  and  cleanse  my  thoughts,  speech,  pen, 

My  mind,  and  heart  with  all  its  tears  and  sighs ; 

Point  then  that  better  path. 

And  with  complacence  view  my  changed  desires  at  last. 

The  day  must  come,  nor  distant  far  its  date, 
Time  flies  so  swift  and  sure, 
O  peerless  and  alone ! 

When  death  my  heart,  now  conscience  struck,  shall  seize : 
Commend  me.  Virgin  !  then  to  thy  dear  Son, 
True  God  and  Very  Man, 

That  my  last  sigh  in  peace  may,  in  his  arms,  be  breathed ! 

Macobkgor. 


\ 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OP  LOVE- 

PikHT  I. 
Nd  tempo  eke  rineva  %  mid  ioqm. 

It  was  the  time  when  I  do  sadly  pay 
My  sighs,  in  tribute  to  that  sweet-sour  day. 
Which  first  gave  being  to  my  tediooa  woes ; 
The  sun  now  o'er  the  Boirs  bonis  proudly  goes. 
And  Phaeton  had  renew*d  his  wonted  noe ; 
When  Love,  the  season,  and  my  own  ill  ease. 
Drew  me  that  solitaiy  place  to  find. 
In  which  I  oft  unload  my  chargM  mind : 
There,  tired  with  raving  thoughts  and  hdplesB 
Sleep  seal'd  my  eyes  up,  and,  my  senses  gone* 
My  waking  fancy  spied  a  shining  li^^t. 
In  which  appear'd  long  pain,  and  short  delist. 
A  mighty  General  I  thcai  did  see, 
Like  one,  who,  for  some  glorious  vtctoiy. 
Should  to  the  Capitol  in  triumph  go : 
I  (who  had  not  been  used  to  such  a  show 
In  this  soft  age,  where  we  no  valour  have. 
But  pride)  admired  his  habit,  Strange  and  brai!%. 
And  having  raised  mine  eyes,  which  wearied  were. 
To  understand  this  sight  was  all  my  care. 
Four  snowy  steeds  a  fiery  chariot  drew ; 
There  sat  the  cruel  boy ;  a  threatening  yew 
His  right  hand  bore,  his  quiver  arrows  held. 
Against  whT>se/orce  no  helm  or  shield  prevailVL 
Two  partv-cplour'd  wings  his  shoulders  ware ; 
All  naked  else ;  and  round  about  his  chair 
Were  thousand  mortals :  some  in  battle  ta*en. 
Many  were  hurt  with  darts,  and  many  slain. 
Glad  to  learn  news,  I  rose,  and  forward  pressed 
So  far^  that  I  was  one  amongst  the  rest ; 


I 
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£  if  I  had  been  killed  with  loving  pun 

before  my  time ;  and  looking  through  the  train 

>f  this  tear-thirsty  king,  I  would  have  spied 

^ome  of  my  old  acquaintance,  but  descried 

\o  face  1  knew :  if  any  such  there  were, 

rhey  were  transformed  with  prison,  death,  and  care. 

it  last  one  ghost,  less  sad  than  th'  others,  came, 

fVho,  near  approaching,  caird  me  by  my  name, 

\nd  said :  '*  This  comes  of  Love."    "  What  may  you  be,** 

[  answered,  wondering  much,  *'  that  thus  know  me  ? 

For  I  remember  not  t'have  seen  your  face." 

Be  thus  replied :  "It  is  the  dusky  place 

That  dulls  thy  sight,  and  this  hard  yoke  I  bear : 

Else  I  a  Tuscan  am ;  thy  friend,  and  dear 

To  thy  remembrance."    His  wonted  phrase 

And  voice  did  then  discover  what  he  was. 

So  we  retired  aside,  and  left  the  throng. 

When  thus  he  spake :  "  I  have  expected  long 

To  see  you  here  with  us;  your  face  did  seem 

To  threaten  you  no  less.    I  do  esteem 

Your  prophesies ;  but  I  have  seen  what  care 

Attends  a  lover's  life ;  and  must  bewai'e." 

«*  Yet  have  I  oft  been  beaten  in  the  field. 

And  sometimes  hurt,"  said  I,  **  but  sccmd  to  yield.*' 

He  smiled  and  said :  '*  Alas !  thou  dost  not  see, 

My  son,  how  great  a  flame's  prepared  for  thee." 

I  knew  not  then  what  by  his  words  he  meant: 

But  since  I  find  it  by  the  dire  event; 

And  in  my  memory  'tis  fix'd  so  fast. 

That  marble  gravings  cannot  firmer  last 

Meanwhile  my  forward  youth  did  thifs  inquire : 

'*  What  may  these  people  be  ?  I  much  desire 

To  know  their  names ;  pray,  give  me  leave  to  ask." 

"  I  think  ere  long  'twill  be  a  needless  task," 

Replied  my  firiend ;  *'  thou  shalt  be  of  the  train,  , 

And  know  them  all ;  this  captivating  chain 

Thy  neck  must  bear,  (though  thou  dost  little  fear,) 

And  sooner  change  thy  comely  form  and  hair, 

Than  be  unfettered  from  the  cruel  tie, 

Howe'er  thou  struggle  for  thy  liberty ; 

Yet  to  fulfil  thy  wish,  I  will  relate 

What  I  have  leam'd.    The  first  that  keeps  such  state* 
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By  whom  our  lives  and  freedoms  we  forego. 

The  world  hath  caird  him  Love ;  and  he  ( yoa  know. 

But  shall  know  hotter  when  he  comes  to  be 

A  lord  to  you,  as  now  he  is  to  me) 

Is  in  his  childhood  mild,  fierce  in  his  age ; 

Tis  best  believed  of  those  that  feel  his  rage. 

The  truth  of  this  thou  in  thyself  shalt  find, 

I  warn  thee  now,  pray  keep  it  in  thy  mind. 

Of  idle  looseness  he  is  oft  the  child ; 

With  pleasant  fancies  nourish'd,  and  is  styled 

Or  made  a  god  by  vain  and  foolish  men : 

And  for  a  recompense,  some  meet  their  bane ; 

Others,  a  harder  slavery  must  endure 

Than  many  thousand  chains  and  bolts  procure. 

That  other  gallant  lord  is  conqueror 

Of  conquering  Bome,  led  captive  by  the  fair 

Egyptian  queen,  with  her  persuasive  art. 

Who  in  his  honours  claims  the  greatest  part; 

For  binding  the  world^s  victor  with  her  charms* 

His  trophies  are  all  hers  by  right  of  arms. 

The  next  is  his  adoptive  son,  whose  love 

May  seem  more  just,  but  doth  no  better  prove ; 

For  though  he  did  his  loved  Livia  wed. 

She  was  seduced  from  her  husband  s  bed. 

Nero  is  third,  disdainful,  wicked,  fierce. 

And  yet  a  woman  found  a  way  to  pierce 

His  angiy  soul.    Behold,  Marcus,  the  grave 

Wise  emperor,  is  fair  Faustina's  slave. 

These  two  are  tyrants  :  Dionysius, 

And  Alexander,  both  suspicious. 

And  yet  both  loved :  the  last  a  just  reward 

Foupd  of  his  causeless  fear.    I  know  y'  have  heard 

Of  him,  who  for  Creusa  on  the  rock 

Antandrus  moum'd  so  long ;  whose  warlike  stroke 

At  once  revenged  his  friend  and  won  his  love : 

And  of  the  youth  whom  PhsBdra  could  not  move 

T*  abuse  his  father's  bed ;  he  left  the  place. 

And  by  his  virtue  lost  his  life  (for  base 

Unworthy  loves  to  rage  do  quickly  change). 

It  kill'd  her  too ;  perhaps  in  just  revenge 

Of  wrong'd  Theseus,  slain  Hippolytus, 

And  poor  forsaken  Ariadne :  thus 
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;  often  proves  that  they  who  falsely  blame 

nother,  in  one  breath  themselves  condemn : 

nd  who  have  guilty  been  of  treachery, 

[eed  not  complain,  if  they  deceived  be. 

behold  the  brave  hero  a  captive  made 

Vith  all  his  fame,  and  *twixt  these  sisters  led : 

Mio,  as  he  joy'd  the  death  of  tli*  one  to  see, 

lis  death  did  ease  the  other's  misery. 

rhe  next  that  foUoweth,  though  the  world  admiro 

iis  strength.  Love  bound  him.    Th*  other  full  of  ire 

s  great  Achilles,  he  whose  pitied  fate 

•Vas  caused  by  Love.    Demophoon  did  not  hate 

impatient  Phyllis,  yet  procured  her  death. 

rhis  Jason  is,  he  whom  Medea  hath 

Obliged  by  mischief;  she  to  her  father  proved 

False,  to  her  brother  cruel ;  t*  him  she  loved 

(jrew  furious,  by  her  merit  over-prized. 

Hypsipyle  comes  next,  mournful,  despised. 

Wounded  to  see  a  stranger's  love  prevail 

More  than  her  own,  a  Greek.     Here  is  the  frail 

Fair  Helena,  with  her  the  shepherd  boy. 

Whose  gazing  looks  hurt  Greece,  and  ruin'd  Troy. 

'^^longst  other  weeping  souls,  you  hear  the  moan 

CEnone  makes,  her  Paris  being  gone ; 

And  Menelaus,  for  the  woe  he  had 

To  lose  his  wife.    Hermione  is  sad. 

And  calls  her  dear  Orestes  to  her  aid. 

And  Laodamia,  that  hapless  maid, 

Lc wails  Protesilaus.    Argia  proved 

To  Polynice  more  faithful  than  the  loved 

(But  false  and  covetous)  Amphiaraus'  wife. 

The  groans  and  sighs  of  those  who  lose  tlieir  life 

By  this  kind  lord,  in  unrelenting  flames 

You  hear :  I  cannot  tell  you  half  their  names. 

For  they  appear  not  only  men  that  love, 

The  gods  themselves  do  fill  this  myrtle  grove : 

You  see  fair  Venus  caught  by  Vulcan's  art 

With  angry  Mars :  Proserpina  apart 

From  Pluto,  jealous  Juno,  ydlow-habr'd 

Apollo,  who  the  young  god  s  courage  dared  ; 

And  of  his  trophies  proud,  laugh 'd  at  the  bow, 

Which  in  Thessalia  gave  him  such  a  blow. 
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What  shall  I  say?— bere,  in  a  word»  are  all 

Tlie  gods  that  Yano  mentions,  gremt  and  small ; 

Each  with  innumerable  bonds  detain*d. 

And  Jupiter  before  the  chariot  ehain'd.'*       Ajcsa  Hcas. 

PABT  n. 
SUmcL  gid  di  wdrmr^  mom  Mn 

WsABiED,  not  satisfied,  with  much 
Now  here,  now  thoe,  I  tom'd  mj  greedj  sight. 
And  many  things  I  viewed :  to  write  were  loi^ 
The  time  is  short,  great  store  of  passions  thran^ 
Within  my  breast ;  when  lo,  a  lovdy  pair, 
Joined  hand  in  hand,  who  kindly  talking  were. 
Drew  my  attention  that  way :  their  attire 
And  foreign  langoage  qnieken^d  my  desire 
Of  further  knowledge,  which  I  soon  might  gain. 
My  kind  interpreter  did  all  ezf^ain. 
When  both  I  knew,  I  boldly  then  drew  near ; 
He  loved  our  country,  though  she  made  it  fear. 
"  O  Masinissa !  I  aii^ure  thee  by 
Great  Scipio,  and  hot  who  from  thme  eye 
Drew  manly  tears,"  said  I ;  **  let  it  not  be 
A  trouble,  what  I  must  demand  of  thee.** 
He  looked,  and  said :  "  I  first  desire  to  know 
Tour  name  and  quality ;  for  w^  you  show 
T*  have  heard  the  combat  in  my  wounded  soul. 
When  Love  did  Friendship,  Frioiiddup  Love  controL* 
"  I  am  not  worth  your  knowledge,  my  poor  flame 
Gives  little  light,"  said  I :  "  your  royal  fiune 
Sets  hearts  on  fire,  that  never  see  your  iaoe : 
But  pray  you,  say;  are  you  two  led  in  peace 
By  him?" — (I  show'd  their  guide)— ^  Your  histoij 
Deserves  record :  it  seemeth  strange  lo  me. 
That  faith  and  cruelty  should  come  so  near."* 
He  said :  **  Thine  own  eiqpressions  witness  bear, 
Thou  know^st  enough,  yet  I  will  all  relate 
To  thee ;  *t  will  somewhat  ease  mr  heavy  stale. 
On  that  brave  man  my  heart  was  nz'd  so  madi. 
That  X<iB]ius'  lave  to  him  could  be  but  such; 
Where'er  his  colours  marehdd,  I  was  nigh» 
And  Fortune  did  attend  with  victoiy: 
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ret  still  his  merit  calVd  for  more  than  she 

yould  giye,  or  any  else  deserve  but  he. 

rV1i€3i  to  the  West  the  Roman  ei^les  came 

if  yself  was  also  there,  and  caught  a  flame, 

\.  purer  never  burnt  in  lover's  breast : 

But  such  a  joy  could  not  be  long  possessed  1 

Dor  nuptial  knot,  alas !  he  soon  untied. 

Who  bad  more  power  than  all  the  world  beside. ' 

He  cared  not  for  our  sighs ;  and  though  *t  be  true 

Tbat  lie  divided  us,  his  worth  I  knew : 

He  must  be  blind  that  cannot  see  the  sun, 

But  by  strict  justice  Love  is  quite  undone : 

Counsel  from  such  a  friend  gave  such  a  stroke 

To  love,  it  almost  split,  as  on  a  rock : 

For  as  my  father  I  his  wrath  did  fear, 

And  as  a  son  he  in  my  love  was  dear ; 

Brotbers  in  age  we  were,  him  I  obey'd. 

But  with  a  troubled  soul  and  look  dismayed: 

Thus  my  dear  half  had  an  untimely  death. 

She  prized  her  freedom  fisur  above  her  breath ; 
And  I  th'  unhappy  instrument  was  made ; 
Such  force  th*  intreaty  and  intreater  had ! 
I  rather  chose  myself  than  him  t*  offend. 
And  sent  the  poison  brought  her  to  her  end : 
With  what  sad  thoughts  I  know,  and  shell  confess. 
And  you,  if  you  have  sense  of  love,  may  guess ; 
No  heir  she  left  me,  but  my  tedious  moan ; 
And  though  in  her  my  hopes  and  joys  were  gone. 
She  was  of  lower  value  than  my  faidi ! 
But  now  farewell,  and  try  if  this  troop  hath 
Another  wonder ;  for  the  time  is  less 
Than  is  the  task."    I  pitied  their  distress. 
Whose  short  joy  ended  in  so  sharp  a  woe : 
My  soft  heart  melted.    As  they  onward  go, 
'*  This  youth  for  his  part,  I  pd^ps  could  love,** 
She  said ;  "  but  nothing  can  my  mind  remove 
From  hatred  of  the  nation."    He  replied, 
'*  Good  Sophonisba,  you  may  leave  this  pride ; 
Tour  city  hath  by  us  been  three  times  b«at. 
The  last  of  which,  you  know,  we  laid  it  flat." 
'*  Pmy  use  these  words  t'  another,  not  to  me,* 
Said  she;  "if  Africk  mourned.  Italy 
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Needs  not  rejoice ;  search  your  records,  aad  there 

See  what  you  gained  by  the  Punic  war.*' 

He  that  was  friend  to  both,  without  reply 

A  little  smiling,  vanished  from  mine  eye 

Amongst  the  crowd.  As  one  in  doubcful  way 

At  CTery  step  looks  round,  and  fears  to  stray 

(Care  stops  his  journey),  so  the  Taried  store 

Of  lovers  stay*d  me,  to  examine  more. 

And  try  what  kind  of  fire  burnt  OTery  breast : 

When  on  my  left  hand  strayed  from  the  rest 

Was  one,  whose  look  expressed  a  ready  mind 

In  seeking  what  he  joy*d,  yet  shamed  to  find ; 

He  fireely  gave  away  his  dearest  wife 

(A  new-found  way  to  save  a  lover's  life); 

She,  though  she  joy'd,  yet  blushed  at  the  change. 

As  they  recountea  their  affections  strange. 

And  for  their  Syria  moum*d ;  I  took  the  way 

Of  these  three  ghosts,  who  seem*d  their  course  to  star. 

And  take  another  path  :  the  first  I  held 

And  bid  him  turn ;  he  started,  and  beheld 

Me  with  A  troubled  look,  hearing  my  tongue 

Was  Homan,  such  a  pause  he  made  as  sprung 

From  some  deep  thought ;  then  spake  as  if  inspired. 

For  to  my  wish,  he  told  what  I  desired 

To  know :  '*  Seleucus  is,"  said  he,  *'  my  name. 

This  is  Antiochus  my  son,  whose  fiune 

Hath  reached  your  ear ;  he  warred  much  with  Rome, 

But  reason  oft  by  power  is  overcome. 

This  woman,  once  my  wife,  doth  now  belong 

To  him ;  I  gave  her,  and  it  was  no  wrong 

In  our  religion ;  it  stay'd  his  death. 

Threatened  by  Love ;  Stratonica  she  hath 

To  name :  so  now  we  may  enjoy  one  state. 

And  our  fast  friendship  shall  outlast  all  date. 

She  firom  her  height  was  willuig  to  descend ; 

I  quit  my  joy;  he  rather  chose  his  end 

Than  our  offence ;  and  in  his  prime  had  died. 

Had  not  the  wise  Physician  been  our  guide ; 

Silence  in  love  overcame  his  vital  part ; 

His  love  was  force,  his  silence  virtuous  art 

A  father's  tender  care  made  me  agree 

To  this  strange  change."    This  said,  ho  tum'd  from  ma* 
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Ks  dianging  his  design,  with  such  a  pace, 

Eire  1  could  take  my  leave,  he  had  quit  the  place. 

After  the  ghost  was  carried  from  mine  eye, 

Amazedly  I  walked ;  nor  could  untie 

^ly  mind  from  his  sad  story ;  till  my  friend 

AdxQonish'd  me,  and  said,  '*  You  must  not  lend 

Attention  thus  to  everything  you  meet ; 

You  know  the  number's  great,  and  time  is  fleet.** 

More  naked  prisoners  this  triumph  had 

Xhan  Xerxes  soldiers  in  his  army  led : 

And  stretched  further  than  my  sight  could  reach ; 

Of  several  countries,  and  of  differing  speech. 

One  of  a  thousand  were  not  known  to  me. 

Yet  might,  those  few  make  a  large  history. 

Perseus  was  one ;  and  well  you  know  the  way 

How  he  was  catched  by  Andromeda : 

She  was  a  lovely  brownet,  black  her  hair 

And  eyes.    Narcissus,  too,  the  foolish  fair. 

Who  for  his  own  love  did  himself  destroy; 

He  had  so  much,  he  nothing  could  enjoy. 

And  she,  who  for  his  loss,  deep  sorrow's  slavo» 

Changed  to  a  voice,  dwells  in  a  hollow  cave. 

Iphis  was  there,  who  hasted  his  own  fate. 

He  loved  another,  but  himself  did  hate; 

And  many  more  condemn'd  like  woes  to  prove, 

'VVliose  life  was  made  a  curse  by  hapless  love. 

Some  modem  lovers  in  my  mind  remain. 

But  those  to  reckon  here  were  needless  pain : 

The  two,  whose  constant  loves  for  ever  last. 

On  whom  the  winds  wait  while  they  build  their  nest  * 

For  halcyon  days  poor  labouring  sailors  please, 

And  in  rough  winter  calm  tlie  boisterous  seas. 

Far  ofiT  the  thoughtful  iBsacus,  in  quest 

Of  his  Hesperia,  finds  a  rocky  rest. 

Then  diveth  in  the  floods,  then  mounts  i*  th*  air; 

And  she  who  stole  old  Nisus'  purple  hair 

His  cruel  daughter,  I  observed  to  fly: 

Swift  Atalanta  ran  for  victory. 

But  three  gold  apples,  and  a  lovely  face, 

Slack*d  her  quick  paces,  till  she  lost  the  race : 

She  brought  Hippomanes  along,  and  joy*d 

That  he,  as  others,  had  not  been  destroyed, 
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But  of  the  victozy  could  singly  boast 

I  saw  amidst  the  vain  and  fabulous  host. 

Fair  Galatea  lean*d  on  Aeis*  breast ; 

Bude  Polyphemus*  noise  disturbs  their  rest 

Glaucus  alone  swims  through  the  dangerous 

And  missing  her  who  should  his  fancy  please, 

Curseth  the  cruel's  Lore  transformed  her  shape. 

Canens  laments  that  Picus  could  not  'scape 

The  dire  enchantress ;  he  in  Italy 

Was  once  a  king,  now  a  pied  bird ;  for  she 

Who  made  him  such,  changed  not  his  clothes  nor 

His  princely  habit  still  appears  the  same. 

Egeria,  while  she  wept»  became  a  well: 

Scylla  (a  horrid  rock  by  Girce*s  spell) 

Hath  made  infiunous  the  Sicilian  strand. 

Next,  she  who  holdeth  in  her  trembling  hand 

A  guilty  knife,  her  right  hand  writ  her  name. 

Pygmalion  next,  with  his  live  mistress  came. 

Sweet  Aganippe,  and  Gastalia  have 

A  thousand  more ;  all  there  sung  by  the  brave 

And  deathless  poets,  on  their  fair  banks  placed ; 

Gydippe  by  an  apple  fooFd  at  last  Ajcu 
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Era  t^  fieuo  il  ear  di  wtarungKA, 

Ht  heart  was  filled  with  wonder  and  amase. 
As  one  struck  dumb,  in  silence  stands  at  gna 
Expecting  counsel,  when  my  friend  drew  near, 
And  said :  '^  What  do  you  look  ?  why  stay  you  here? 
What  mean  you  ?  know  you  not  that  I  am  one 
Of  these,  and  must  attend?  pray,  let*8  be  gone.** 
'*  Dear  friend,"  said  I,  *'  consider  irbMi  desire 
To  learn  the  rest  hath  set  my  heart  on  fire ; 
My  own  haste  stops  me.'*    "  I  believe  %*'  said  he* 
"  And  I  will  help ;  'tis  not  forbidden  me. 
This  noble  man,  on  whom  the  others  wait 
(You  see)  is  Pompey,  justly  call'd  The  Great: 
Oomelia  foUoweth,  weeping  his  hard  fate, 
And  Ptolemy's  unworthy  causeless  hate. 
You  see  far  off  the  Grecian  general ; 
His  base  wife,  with  JSgisthus  wrought  his  hJli 
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Bebold  them  there,  and  judge  if  Love  be  blind. 

£nt  here  are  loyers  of  another  kind, 

And  other  faith  they  kept.    Ljnceus  was  saved 

Sy  Hypermnestra :  VjnLmns  bereaved 

fiiznself  of  life,  thinking  his  mistress  slain : 

Thisbe's  like  end  shortened  her  monming  pun. 

Xjeander,  swimming  often,  drown*d  at  last ; 

Hero  her  fair  self  from  her  window  cast 

CouTteons  Ulysses  his  long  stay  doth  mourn ; 

His  chaste  wife  prayeth  for  his  safe  return ; 

'Willie  Circe's  amorous  charms  her  prayers  control. 

And  rather  vex  than  please  his  virtuous  soul. 

Haniilcar*s  son,  who  made  great  Rome  afraid. 

By  a  mean  wench  of  Spain  is  capUve  led. 

This  Hypsicratea  is,  the  virtuous  fair. 

Who  for  her  husband*s  dear  love  cut  her  hair, 

And  served  in  all  his  wars :  this  is  the  wife 

Of  Brutus,  Portia,  constant  in  her  life 

And  death :  this  Julia  is,  who  seems  to  moan. 

That  Pompey  lov^d  best,  when  she  was  gone. 

Look  here  and  see  the  Patriardi  much  abused 

Who  twice  seven  years  for  his  fair  Bachel  choosed 

To  serve :  O  powerful  love  increased  by  woe! 

His  father  this :  now  see  his  grandsire  go 

With  Sarah  from  his  home.    This  cruel  Love 

Overcame  good  David ;  so  it  had  power  to  move 

His  righteous  heart  to  that  abhorred  crime. 

For  which  he  sorrowed  all  his  following  time ; 

Just  such  like  error  soiPd  his  wise  son's  fame. 

For  whose  idolatry  Qod*8  anger  came : 

Here*s  he  who  in  one  hour  could  love  and  hate : 

Here  Tamar,  full  of  anguish,  wails  her  state ; 

Her  brother  Absalom  attempts  t*  appease 

Her  grieved  soul.    Samson  takes  care  to  please 

His  fancy ;  and  appears  more  strong  than  wise. 

Who  in  a  tnutress*  bosom  sleeping  lies. 

Amongst  those  pikes  and  spears  which  guard  the  plae6» 

Love,  wine,  and  sleep,  a  beauteous  widow's  Dftee 

And  pleasing  art  hath  Holophemes  ta*en ; 

She  back  again  retires,  who  hath  him  slain. 

With  her  one  maid,  bearing  the  horrid  head 

In  haste,  and  thanks  God  that  so  well  she  sped. 
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The  next  is  Sichem,  he  who  found  his  death 

In  circumcision ;  his  father  hath 

Like  mischief  felt ;  the  city  all  did  prove 

The  same  effect  of  his  rash  violent  love. 

You  see  Ahasuerus  how  well  he  hears 

His  loss ;  a  new  love  soon  expels  his  cares : 

This  cure  in  this  disease  doth  seldom  fiul. 

One  nail  hest  driveth  out  another  nail. 

If  you  would  see  love  mingled  oft  with  hate. 

Bitter  with  sweet,  behold  fierce  Herod*s  state. 

Beset  with  love  and  cruelty  at  once : 

Enraged  at  first,  then  late  his  fault  bemoans. 

And  Mariamne  calls ;  those  three  fair  dames 

(Who  in  the  list  of  captives  write  their  names) 

Procris,  Deidamia,  Artemisia  were 

All  good,  the  other  three  as  wicked  are— 

Semiramis,  Byblis,  and  Myrrha  named. 

Who  of  their  crooked  ways  are  now  ashamed : 

Here  be  the  erring  knights  in  ancient  scrolls, 

Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  the  vulgar  souls 

That  wait  on  these ;  Guenever,  and  the  fair 

Isond,  with  other  lovers ;  and  the  pair 

IVho,  as  they  walk  together,  seem  to  plain. 

Their  just,  but  cruel  fate,  by  one  hand  slain.'* 

Thus  he  discoursed :  and  as  a  man  that  fears 

Approaching  harm,  when  he  a  trumpet  heai^s. 

Starts  at  the  blow  ere  touched,  my  frighted  blood 

Betired :  as  one  raised  from  his  tomb  I  stood ; 

When  by  my  side  I  spied  a  lovely  mud, 

(No  turtle  ever  purer  whiteness  had !) 

And  straight  was  caught  (who  lately  swore  I  woulil 

Defend  me  from  a  man  at  arms),  nor  could 

Resist  the  wounds  of  words  witii  motion  graced : 

The  image  yet  is  in  my  fancy  placed. 

I^iy  friend  was  willing  to  increase  my  woe. 

And  smiling  whisper 'd, — '*  You  alone  may  go 

Confer  with  whom  you  please,  for  now  we  are 

All  stained  with  one  crime."    My  sullen  care 

Was  like  to  theirs,  who  are  more  grieved  to  know 

Another's  happiness  than  their  own  woe ; 

For  seeing  her,  who  had  entliraU'd  my  mind. 

Live  tree  m  peace,  and  no  disturbance  find : 
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And  seeing  that  I  knew  my  hart  too  late, 

And  that  her  beauty  was  my  dying  fate : 

XjOTe,  jealoiisy,  and  envy  held  my  sight 

So  fix*d  on  that  fair  face,  no  other  light 

I  could  behold ;  like  one  who  in  the  rage 

Of  sickness  greedily  his  thirst  would  'suage 

With  hurtful  drink,  which  doth  his  palate  please, 

Tlius  (blind  and  deaf  t*  all  other  joys  are  ease) 

So  many  doubtful  ways  I  foUow'd  her. 

The  memory  still  shsJ&es  my  soul  with  fear. 

Since  when  mine  eyes  are  moist,  and  view  the  ground ; 

My  heart  is  heavy,  and  my  steps  have  found 

A  solitary  dwelling  *mongst  the  woods, 

I  stray  o'er  rocks  and  fountains,  hills  and  floods : 

Since  when  such  store  my  scatter  d  papers  hold 

Of  thoughts,  of  tears,  of  ink;  which  oft  I  fold. 

Unfold,  and  tear:  since  when  I  know  the  scope 

Of  Love,  and  what  they  f^ar,  and  what  they  hope ; 

And  how  they  live  that  in  his  cloister  dwell. 

The  skilful  in  their  face  may  read  it  well. 

Meanwhile  I  see,  how  fierce  and  gallant  she 

Cares  not  for  me,  nor  for  my  misery. 

Proud  of  her  virtue,  and  my  overthrow : 

And  on  the  other  side  (if  aught  I  know). 

This  lord,  who  hath  the  world  in  triumph  led. 

She  keeps  in  fear ;  thus  all  my  hopes  are  dead, 

No  strength  nor  cotutige  left,  nor  can  I  be 

Bevenged,  as  I  expected  once ;  for  he, 

Who  tortures  me  and  others,  is  abused 

By  her ;  shell  not  be  caught,  and  long  hath  used 

(Ilebellious  as  she  is !)  to  shun  his  wars, 

And  is  a  sun  amidst  the  lesser  stars. 

Her  grace,  smiles,  slights,  her  words  in  order  set; 

Her  hair  dispersed  or  in  a  golden  net ; 

Her  eyes  inflaming  with  a  light  divine 

So  bum  my  heart,  I  dare  no  more  repine. 

Ah,  who  is  able  fully  to  express 

Her  pleasing  ways,  her  merit  ?    No  excess, 

No  bold  hyperboles  I  need  to  fear, 

My  humble  style  cannot  enough  come  near 

The  truth ;  my  words  are  like  a  little  stream 

Compared  with  th*  ocean,  so  large  a  themo 


Is  that  lu^  pimiae ;  new  worth,  not  seen  befiire. 

Is  seen  in  her,  and  can  be  seen  no  mote; 

Therefore  all  tongues  are  silenced ;  and  I, 

Her  prisoner  now,  see  her  at  liberty : 

And  ni^t  and  d^  implore  (O  wi)iist  late !) 

She  neither  heais  nor  pities  mj  estate : 

Hard  laws  of  Lore!    Bat  tfaoogfa  a  partial  lot 

I  plainly  see  in  this,  yet  must  I  not 

Befbse  to  serre :  the  gods,  as  well  as  men. 

With  like  reward  of  old  hare  felt  like  pain. 

Now  know  I  how  the  mind  itself  doth  part 

(Now  making  peace,  now  war,  now  trace)— what  art 

Poor  loTers  ose  to  hide  their  stinging  woe : 

And  how  their  blood  now  comes,  and  now  doth  go 

Betwixt  their  heart  and  cheeks,  by  shame  or  fear: 

How  they  be  eloqaent,  yet  speechless  are ; 

And  how  they  both  ways  lean,  they  watch  and  sleep, 

Langaish  to  death,  yet  life  and  Yigoor  keep : 

I  trod  the  paths  made  happy  by  her  fiaet. 

And  search  the  foe  I  am  afindd  to  meet 

I  know  how  Iototb  metamorphosed  are 

To  that  they  lore :  I  know  what  tedious  care 

I  feel ;  how  vain  my  joy,  how  ofi  I  change 

Design  and  countenance ;  and  (which  is  strange) 

I  live  without  a  soul :  I  know  the  way 

To  cheat  myself  a  thousand  times  a  day: 

I  know  to  follow  while  I  flee  my  fire : 

I  freeze  when  present ;  absent,  my  desire 

Is  hot :  I  know  what  cruel  rigour  Love 

Practiseth  on  the  mind,  and  doth  remore 

All  reason  thence,  and  how  he  racks  the  heart : 

And  how  a  soul  bath  neither  strength  nor  art 

Without  a  helper  to  resist  his  blows : 

And  how  he^ees,  and  how  his  darts  he  throws : 

And  how  his  threats  the  fearful  lover  feeb  :^ 

And  how  he  robs  by  foree,  and  how  he  steals : 

How  oft  his  wheels  turn  round  (now  hi^,  now  low) 

With  how  uncertain  hope,  bow  certain  woe : 

How  all  his  promises  be  void  of  iaith, 

And  how  a  fire  hid  in  our  bones  he  hath : 

How  in  our  veins  he  makes  a  secret  wound. 

Whence  open  flames  and  death  do  soon  abound. 
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In  sum,  I  know  how  giddy  and  how  Tun 

!Be  loTors'  liTes ;  what  fear  and  boldness  reign 

In  all  their  ways ;  how  eyexy  sweet  is  paid. 

And  with  a  double  weight  of  sour  allayed : 

1  also  know  their  customs,  sighs,  and  songs ; 

Their  sudden  muteness,  and  their  stammering  tongues : 

How  short  their  joy,  how  long  their  pain  doth  last, 

Ho^  wormwood  spoileth  all  their  honey's  taste. 

Anita  Hujcx. 

PABT  IV. 

Poma  che  nUa/artuua  infom  dlirvi. 

When  once  my  wOl  was  captive  by  my  fate. 
And  I  had  lost  the  liberty,  which  late 
Made  my  life  happy ;  I,  who  used  before 
To  flee  from  Love  (as  fearful  deer  abhor 
The  following  huntsman),  suddenly  became 
(Liike  all  my  fellow-servants)  calm  and  tame; 
And  view'd  the  travails,  wrestlings,  and  the  smart, 
The  crooked  by-paths,  and  the  cozening  art 
That  guides  the  amorous  flock :  then  whilst  mine  eye 
I  cast  in  every  comer,  to  espy 
Some  ancient  or  modem  who  had  proved 
Famous,  I  saw  him,  who  had  only  loved 
Eurydice,  and  found  out  heU,  to  call 
Her  dear  ghost  back ;  he  named  her  in  his  fall 
For  whom  he  died.    AlcsBus  there  was  known, 
Skilful  in  love  and  verse :  Anacreon, 
Whose  muse  sung  nought  but  love :  Pindarus,  he 
Was  also  there :  there  I  might  Virgil  see : 
Many  brave  wits  I  found,  some  looser  rhymes, 
By  others  writ,  hath  pleased  the  ancient  times ; 
Ovid  was  one :  after  Catullus  came : 
Propertius  next,  his  elegies  the  name 
Of  Cynthia  bear :  TibdLlus,  and  the  young 
Greek  poetess,  who  is  received  among 
The  noble  troop  for  her  rare  Sapphic  muse. 
Thus  looking  here  and  there  (as  oft  I  use), 
I  spied  much  people  on  a  flowery  plain, 
Amongst  themselves  disputes  of  love  maintain. 
Behold  Beatrice  with  Dante ;  Selvaggia,  she 
Brought  her  Pistoian  Cino ;  Guittou  may  be 
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Offended  that  he  is  the  latter  named : 

Behold  both  Guidos  for  their  learning  famed : 

Th'  honest  Bolognian  :  the  Sicilians  first 

Wrote  love  in  rhymes,  but  wrote  their  rfajmes  the  ivorst 

Franceschin  and  Sennaccio  (whom  all  know) 

Were  worthy  and  hmnane :  after  did  go 

A  squadron  of  another  garb  and  phrase. 

Of  whom  Amaldo  Daniel  hath  most  praise. 

Great  master  in  Love*s  art,  his  style,  as  new 

As  sweet,  honours  his  countiy :  next,  a  few 

Whom  Love  did  lightly  wound :  both  Peters  made 

Two :  one,  the  less  Amaldo :  some  have  had 

A  harder  war ;  both  the  Rimbaldos,  th*  one 

Sung  Beatrice,  though  her  quality  was  known 

Too  much  above  his  reach  in  Montferrat. 

Alvemia*s  old  Piero,  and  Girault : 

Folchetto,  who  from  Genoa  was  estranged 

And  caird  MarsUian,  he  wisely  changed 

His  name,  his  state,  his  country,  and  did  gain 

In  all :  Jeffiray  made  haste  to  catch  his  bane 

With  sails  and  oars :  Guilliam,  too,  sweetly  sung 

That  pleasing  art,  was  cause  he  died  so  young. 

Amarig,  Bernard,  Hugo,  and  Anselm  [heliB. 

Were  there,  with  thousands  more,  whose  tongues  wen 

Shield,  sword,  and  spear,  all  their  offensive  arms. 

And  their  defensive  to  prevent  their  harms. 

From  those  I  tum'd,  comparing  my  own  woe. 

To  view  my  country-folks ;  and  there  might  know 

The  good  Tomasso,  who  did  once  adorn 

Bologna,  now  Messina  holds  his  urn. 

Ah,  vanished  joys !    Ah,  life  too  full  of  bane ! 

How  wert  thou  from  mine  eyes  so  quickly  ta*en ! 

Since  without  thee  nothing  is  in  my  power 

To  do,  where  art  thou  from  me  at  this  hour? 

What  is  our  life  ?    If  aught  it  bring  of  ease, 

A  sick  man*s  dream,  a  fable  told  to  please. 

Some  few  there  from  the  common  road  did  stray; 

Lcelius  and  Socrates,  with  whom  I  may 

A  longer  progress  tfdce :  Oh,  what  a  pair 

Of  dear  esteemed  friends  to  me  they  were ! 

'Tis  not  my  verse,  nor  prose,  may  reach  their  pruse ; 

Neither  of  these  can  naked  virtue  raise 
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\.l>ove  her  own  true  place :  with  them  I  haye 
rieaoli*d  many  heights ;  one  yoke  of  learning  gave 
Lta.^w^  to  our  steps,  to  them  my  fester'd  wound 
L  oft  have  show'd ;  no  time  or  place  I  found 
Po  part  from  them ;  and  hope,  and  wish  we  may 
i5e  undiyided  till  my  hreath  decay : 
Witli  them  I  used  (too  early)  to  adorn 
!My  liead  with  th'  honoured  branches,  only  worn 
For  ber  dear  sake  I  did  so  deeply  love, 
'Wlio  fill'd  my  thoughts ;  but  ah!  I  daily  prove, 
>Io  fruit  nor  leaves  from  thence  can  gathered  be : 
rriie  root  hath  sharp  and  bitter  been  to  me. 
ITor  this  I  was  accustomed  much  to  vex, 
Sixt  I  have  seen  that  which  my  anger  checks : 
(A  theme  for  buskins,  not  a  comic  stage) 
She  took  the  God,  adored  by  the  rage 
Of  such  dull  fools  as  he  had  captive  led : 
Hut  first,  111  tell  you  what  of  us  he  made ; 
Then,  from  her  hand  what  was  his  own  sad  fate, 
"Which  Orpheus  or  Homer  might  relate. 
His  winged  coursers  o'er  the  ditches  leapt. 
And  we  their  way  as  desperately  kept, 
Till  he  had  reached  where  his  mother  reigns. 
Nor  would  he  ever  pull  or  turn  the  reins ; 
But  scour'd  o*er  woods  and  mountains ;  none  did  care 
Nor  could  discern  in  what  strange  world  they  were. 
Beyond  the  place,  where  old  ^geus  mourns, 
Au  island  lies,  Phosbus  none  sweeter  bums, 
Nor  Neptune  ever  bathed  a  better  shore : 
About  ^e  midst  a  beauteous  hill,  with  store 
Of  shades  and  pleasing  smells,  so  fresh  a  sprincr 
As  drowns  all  manly  thoughts :  this  place  doth  bring 
Venus  much  joy  ;  't  was  given  her  deity. 
Ere  blind  man  knew  a  truer  god  than  she : 
Of  which  original  it  yet  retains 
Too  much,  80  little  goodness  there  remains, 
That  it  the  vicious  doth  only  please. 
Is  by  the  virtuous  shunn'd  as  a  disease. 
Here  this  fine  Lord  insulteth  o'er  us  all 
Tied  in  a  chain,  from  Thule  to  Ganges'  fall. 
Griefs  in  our  breasts,  vanity  in  our  arms ; 
Fleeting  delights  are  there,  and  weighty  harms : 
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Repentance  swildy  following  to  aniM^ : 

(Sueb  Tarquin  found  it,  and  the  bane  of  Tioj) 

All  that  whole  Tallej  with  the  edioes  rang 

Of  ninning  brooks,  and  birds  that  gently  song: 

The  banks  were  clothed  in  yellow,  purple,  green 

Scarlet  and  white,  their  pleasing  springes 

And  gliding  streams  amongst  the  tender  grass. 

Thickets  and  soft  winds  to  refresh  the  place. 

After  when  winter  maketh  sharp  the  air. 

Warm  leaves,  and  leisure,  sports,  and  gallant  diesr 

Enthrall  low  minds.    Now  th'  equinox  hsth 

The  day  t*  equal  the  nig^t;  and  ^^ogne  had 

With  her  sweet  sister,  each  thor  iAd  task 

(Ah!  how  the  iiuth  in  fortune  placed  is  wn !) 

Just  in  the  time,  and  plaee,  and  in  the  hour 

When  humble  tears  should  earthly  joys  deroor. 

It  pleased  him,  whom  th'  vulgar  honour  80» 

To  triumph  over  me;  and  now  I  know 

What  miserable  servitude  they  provei, 

What  ruin,  and  what  death,  that  fall  in  love. 

Errors,  dreams,  paleness  waiteth  on  his  duur. 

False  fancies  o*er  the  door,  and  on  the  stair 

Are  slippery  hopes,  unprofitable  gain. 

And  gainful  loss ;  such  steps  it  doth  ecntain. 

As  who  descend,  may  boast  their  fortoBe  best ; 

Who  most  ascend,  most  fidl :  a  wearied  rast. 

And  resting  trouble,  glorious  diagraoe; 

A  duskish  and  obscure  iUustriousnesa ; 

UnfEuthful  loyalty,  and  cotening  fisith* 

That  nimble  fury,  lazj  reason  Inlh : 

A  prison,  whose  wide  ways  do  all  leeehre. 

Whose  narrow  paths  a  hard  retiring  leave: 

A  steep  descent,  by  which  we  slide  with  ease. 

But  find  no  hold  our  crawling  steps  to  raise : 

Within  confusion,  turbulence,  annoy 

Are  mix*d ;  undoubted  woe,  md  doubtful  joy : 

Vulcano,  where  the  sooty  Cydops  dwell; 

Liparis,  Stromboli,  nor  Mongibel, 

Nor  Ischia,  have  more  horrid  noise  and  smoke: 

He  hates  himself  that  stoops  to  such  a  jroke. 

Thus  were  we  all  thronged  in  so  stnut  a  cage, 

I  changed  mj  looks  and  hair,  before  my  age. 
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Dreaming  on  liberty  (by  strong  desire 
My  soul  made  apt  to  hope)»  and  did  admire 
Fbose  gallant  minds,  enslaved  to  saeh  a  woe 
My  heart  within  my  breast  dissolved  like  snow 
Before  the  sun),  as  one  would  side-ways  cast 
His  eye  on  pictures,  which  his  feet  hath  pass'd. 

AzniA  HoMB. 
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The  fatal  morning  dawn'd  that  brought  again  .. 
The  sad  memorial  of  my  ancient  pain ; 
That  day,  the  source  of  long-protracted  woe, 
When  I  began  the  plagues  of  Love  to  know, 
Hyperion's  throne,  along  the  azure  field. 
Between  the  splendid  horns  of  Taurus  wheel'd ; 
And  from  her  spouse  the  Queen  of  Mom  withdrew 
Her  sandals,  genmi*d  with  frost-bespangled  dew. 
Sad  recollection,  rising  with  the  mom, 
Of  my  disastrous  love,  repaid  with  scorn. 
Oppressed  my  sense ;  till  welcome  soft  repose 
Gave  a  short  respite  from  my  swelling  woes. 
Then  seem*d  I  in  a  vision  borne  away. 
Where  a  deep  winding  vale  sequestered  lay ; 
Nor  long  I  rested  on  the  fioweiy  green 
Ere  a  soft  radiance  dawn*d  along  the  scene.— 
Fallacious  sign  of  hope !  for,  close  behind. 
Dark  shades  of  coming  woe  were  seen  combined. 
There,  on  his  car,  a  conquering  chief  I  spied^ 
Like  Bome*8  proud  sons,  that  led  the  living  tide 
Of  vanqui8h*d  foes,  in  long  triumphal  state. 
To  Capitolian  Jove*s  disclosing  gate. 
With  little  joy  I  saw  the  splendid  show. 
Spent  and  dejected  by  my  lengthened  woe ; 
Sick  of  the  world,  and  all  its  worthless  train. 
That  world,  where  all  the  hateful  passions  reign ; 
And  yet  intent  the  mystic  cause  to  find, 
(For  knowledge  is  the  banquet  of  the  mind) 
Languid  and  slow  I  tum'd  my  cheerless  eyes 
On  die  proud  warrior,  and  his  uncouth  guise. 
High  on  his  seat  an  archer  vouth  was  seen. 
With  loaded  quiver,  and  malicious  mien 
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Nor  plate,  nor  mail,  his  cruel  shaft  can  ward. 
Nor  polished  burgauet  the  temples  guard ; 
His  burning  chariot  seem*d  by  coursers  drawn ; 
While,  like  the  snows  that  clothe  the  wintry  lawn. 
His  waving  wings  with  rainbow  colour  gay 
On  either  naked  shoulder  seem*d  to  play ; 
And,  filing  far  behind,  a  countless  train 
In  sad  procession  hid  the  groaning  plain : 
Some,  captive,  seem'd  in  Ipng  disastrous  strife. 
Some,  in  the  deadly  fray,  bereft  of  life ; 
And  freshly  wounded  some.    A  viewless  hand 
Led  me  to  mingle  with  the  momful  band. 
And  learn  tlie  fortunes  of  the  sentenced  crew, 
Who,  pierced  by  Love,  had  bid  the  world  adieu. 
With  keen  survey  I  mark*d  the  ghostly  show. 
To  find  a  shade  among  the  sons  of  woe 
To  memory  known :  but  every  trace  was  lost 
In  the  dim  features  of  the  moving  host : 
Oblivion's  hand  had  drawn  a  dark  disguise 

0  er  their  wan  lineaments  and  beamless  eyes. 
At  length,  a  pallid  face  I  seem*d  to  know  ,- 

'Which  wore,  methought,  a  lighter  mask  of  woo ; 
He  call'd  me  by  my  name. — **  Behold  ! "  he  cried, 
'*  What  plagues  the  hapless  thralls  of  Love  abide !  * 
"  How  am  I  known  by  thee  ?"  with  new  surprise 

1  cried ;  "no  mark  recalls  thee  to  my  eyes." — 
"  Oh,  heavy  is  my  load  I "  he  seemed  to  say  ; 

*'  Through  this  dark  medium  no  detecting  ray 
Assists  thy  sight ;  but  I,  like  thee,  can  boast 
My  birth  on  famed  Etruria's  ancient  coast." — 
The  secret  which  his  murky  mask  concealed. 
His  well-known  voice  and  Tuscan  tongue  revealed ; 
Thence  to  a  lighter  station  we  repaired. 
And  thus  the  phantom  spoke,  with  mild  regard  : — 
"  W^e  thought  to  see  thy  name  with  ours  enrol Vd 
Long  since ;  for  oft  thy  looks  this  fate  foretold.*^ — 
"  True,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  survived  the  strife : 
His  arrows  reach 'd  me,  but  were  short  of  life.**' — 
Pausing,  he  spoke  : — "A  spark  to  flame  will  ri^e. 
And  bear  thy  name  in  glory  to  the  skies.** — 
His  meaning  was  obscure,  but  in  my  breast 
I  felt  the  substance  of  his  words  impressed, 
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As  sculptured  stone,  or  monumental  brass, 
Keeps  the  firm  record,  or  heroic  face. 
W^ith  youthful  ardour  new,  and  hope  inspired, 
Quick  from  my  grave  companion  I  required 
The  name  and  fortunes  of  the  passing  train, 
And  why  in  mournful  pomp  they  trod  the  plain  — 
*'  Time,"  he  retum'd,  •*  the  secret  then  will  show, 
Wlien  thou  shalt  join  the  retinue  of  woe : 
But  years  shall  sprinkle  o'er  thy  locks  with  gray. 
And  alter'd  looks  the  signs  of  age  betray, 
Cre  at  his  powerful  touch  the  fetters  fall, 
Which  many  a  moon  thy  captive  limbs  shall  gall : 
Yet  will  I  grant  thy  suit,  and  give  to  view 
The  various  fortunes  of  the  captive  crew : 
But  mark  their  leader  first,  that  chief  renown'd — 
The  Power  of  Love !  by  every  nation  own'd. 
His  sway  thou  soon,  as  well  as  we,  shalt  know. 
Stung  to  the  heart  by  goads  of  dulcet  woe. 
In  him  unthinking  youth's  misgoverned  rage, 
Join*d  with  the  cool  malignity  of  age, 
Is  known  to  mingle  with  insidious  guile. 
Deep,  deep  conceal'd  beneath  an  infant  s  smile. 
The  child  of  slothful  ease,  and  sensual  heat — 
By  sweet  delirious  thoughts,  in  dark  retreat. 
Mature  in  mischief  grown — he  springs  away, 
A  winged  god,  and  ^ousands  own  his  sway. 
Some,  as  thou  seest,  are  numbered  with  the  dead. 
And  some  the  bitter  drops  of  sorrow  shed 
Through  lingering  life,  by  viewless  tangles  bound, 
That  link  the  soul,  and  chain  it  to  the  ground. 
There  Csesar  walks  !  of  Celtic  laurels  proiid. 
Nor  feels  himself  in  sensual  bondage  bow'd : 
He  treads  the  flowery  path,  nor  sees  the  snare 
Laid  for  his  honour  by  the  Egyptian  fair. 
Here  Love  his  triumph  shows,  and  leads  along 
The  world  s  great  owner  in  the  captive  throng ; 
And  o'er  the  master  of  unscepter'd  kings 
Exulting  soars,  and  claps  his  purple  wings. 
See  his  adopted  son !  he  knew  her  guile, 
And  nobly  scorn d  the  siren  of  the  Nile ; 
Yet  fell  by  Roman  charms — and  from  her  spouse 
The  pregnant  consort  bore,  regardless  of  her  vows. 
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There,  cmel  Nero  feels  his  iron  heart 

Lanced  hy  imperious  Love's  resistless  dart; 

Beplete  with  rage,  and  scorning  human  ties, 

fie  lialls  the  victim  of  two  conquering  eyes ; 

Deep  ambushed  there  in  philosophic  spoils. 

The  little  tyrant  tries  his  artful  wiles : 

E*en  in  that  hallow'd  breast,  where,  deep  enshrined. 

Lay  aU  the  varied  treasures  of  the  mind. 

He  lodged  his  venom*d  shaft    The  hoaiy  sage. 

Like  meaner  mortals,  felt  the  passion  rage 

In  boundless  fuiy  for  a  strumpet's  charms. 

And  clasp'd  the  shining  mischief  in  his  aims. — 

See  Dionysius  link'd  with  Pherse  s  lord. 

Pale  doubt  and  dread  on  either  front  abhorr'd. 

Scowl  terrible !  yet  Love  assigned  their  doom ; 

A  wife  and  mistress  mark'd  them  for  the  tomb ! — 

The  next  is  he  that  on  Antandros*  coast 

His  fair  Creusa  moum'd,  for  ever  lost ; 

Yet  cut  the  bonds  of  Love  on  Tyber's  shcne. 

And  bought  a  bride  with  young  Evander's  gore. 

Here  droop'd  the  victim  of  a  lawless  flame : 

The  amorous  frenzy  of  the  Cretan  dame 

He  fled  abhorrent,  and  contemn'd  her  tears. 

And  to  the  dire  su^estion  closed  his  ears. 

But  nought,  alas !  his  purity  avail*d — 

Fate  in  his  flight  the  hapless  youth  assailed. 

By  interdicted  Love  to  Yengeanoe  fired ; 

And  by  his  Other's  curse  the  son  expired. 

The  stepdame  shared  his  fate,  and  dearly  pttd 

A  spouse,  a  sister,  and  a  son  betray'd : 

Her  conscience,  by  the  fiedse  impeachment  stung. 

Upon  herself  return 'd  the  deadly  wrong ; 

And  he,  that  broke  before  his  plighted  vows. 

Met  his  deserts  in  an  adulterous  spouse. 

See !  where  he  droops  between  the  sister  dames. 

And  fondly  melts — die  other  scorns  his  flames.*-^ 

The  mighty  slave  of  Omphale  behind 

Is  seen,  and  he  whom  Love  and  fraud  combined 

Sent  to  the  shades  of  everlasting  night; 

And  still  he  seems  to  weep  his  wretched  pligfaL— 

There,  Phyllis  mourns  Demophoon's  brcMien  tows. 

And  fell  Medea  there  pursues  her  spouse; 
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with  impious  boast  and  shrill  upbraiding  cries, 
She  tells  him  how  she  broke  the  holy  ties 
Of  kindred  for  his  sake ;  the  guilty  shore 
That  from  her  poignard  drank  a  brother  s  gore ; 
The  deep  affliction  of  her  royal  sire. 
Who  heard  her  flight  with  imprecations  dire. — 
See  !  beauteous  Helen,  with  her  Trojan  swain — 
The  royal  youth  that  fed  his  amorous  pain, 
With  ardent  gaze,  on  those  destructive  charms 
That  waken*d  half  the  warring  world  to  arms. — 
Yonder,  behold  Oenone*s  wild  despair, 
Who  mourns  the  triumphs  of  the  Spai*tan  fair! 
The  injured  husband  answers  groan  for  groan, 
And  young  Hermione  with  piteous  moan 
Orestes  odls ;  while  Laodamia  near 
Bewails  her  Taliant  consort's  fate  severe.^ 
Adrastus'  daughter  there  laments  her  spouse 
Sincere  and  constant  to  her  nuptial  vows ; 
Yet,  lured  by  her,  widi  gold's  seductiTO  aid, 
Her  lord,  Eriphile,  to  death  betrayd.'* 

And  now,  the  baleful  anthem,  loud  and  long. 

Rose  in  full  chorus  from  the  passing  throng ; 

And  IiOye*s  sad  name,  the  eause  of  all  their  woes, 

In  ezecxaticms  seem*d  the  dirge  to  close. — 

But  who  the  number  and  the  names  can  tell 

Of  those  that  seem'd  the  deadly  strain  to  swell  !— 

Not  men  alone,  but  gods  my  dream  displayed— 

Celestial  wailings  flll'd  the  myrtle  shade : 

Soft  Venus,  with  her  loTer,  moum*d  the  snare. 

The  King  of  Shades,  and  Proserpine  the  fair; 

Juno,  whose  frown  disclosed  her  jealous  spite ; 

Nor,  less  enthralled  by  Love,  the  god  of  light, 

Who  held  in  scorn  the  wingdd  warrior's  dart 

Till  in  his  breast  he  felt  the  fatal  smart — 

Each  god,  whose  name  the  learnt  Roman  told, 

In  Cupid*s  numerous  levy  seem*d  enrolled ; 

And,  bound  before  his  car  in  fetters  strong, 

In  sidlen  state  the  Thunderer  march'd  along.         Bom. 
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PART   II. 


Thus,  as  I  viewed  th*  interminable  host. 
The  prospect  seem*d  at  lost  in  dimness  lost : 
But  still  the  wish  remained  their  doom  to  know. 
As,  watchful,  I  surveyed  the  passing  show. 
As  each  majestic  form  emerged  to  light. 
Thither,  intent,  I  tum*d  my  sharpen 'd  sight ; 
And  soon  a  noble  pair  my  notice  drew. 
That,  hand  in  hand  approaching,  met  my  view. 
In  gentle  parley,  and  communion  sweet — 
With  looks  of  love,  they  seem*d  mine  eyes  to  meet ; 
Yet  strange  was  their  attire — their  tongue  unknown 
Spoke  them  the  natives  of  a  distant  zone ; 
But  every  doubt  my  kind  assistant  cleared. 
Instant  I  knew  them,  when  their  names  were  heard. 
To  one,  encouraged  by  his  apect  mild, 
I  spoke — the  other  with  a  frown  recoil'd. — 
*'  O  Masinissa  I " — thus  my  speech  began, 
"  By  Scipio's  friendship,  and  the  gentle  ban 
Of  constant  love,  attend  my  warm  request*^ 
Turning  around,  the  solemn  shade  addressed 
His  answer  thus : — "  With  like  desire  I  glow 
Your  lineage,  name,  and  character,  to  know. 
Since  you  have  learnt  my  name."    With  sofl  reply 
I  said,  "  A  name  like  mine  can  nought  supply 
The  notice  of  renown  like  yours  to  claim. 
No  smotlier'd  spark  like  mine  emits  a  flame 
To  catch  the  public  eye,  as  you  can  boast — 
A  leading  name  in  Gupid*s  numerous  host ! 
Alike  his  future  victims  and  the  past 
Shall  own  the  common  tie,  while  time  itself  shall  lost, 
But  tell  me  (if  your  guide  allow  a  space 
The  semblance  of  those  tendant  shades  to  trace) 
The  names  and  fortunes  of  the  following  pair 
Who  seem  the  noblest  gifts  of  mind  to  share.*" — 
**  My  name,*'  he  said,  **  you  seem  to  know  so  well 
That  faithful  Memory  all  the  rest  can  tell ; 
But  as  the  sad  detail  may  soothe  my  woes. 
Listen,  while  I  my  mournful  doom  disclose : — 
To  Rome  and  Scipio*8  cause  my  faith  was  bound. 
E'en  Lffilius  scarce  a  warmer  fiiendship  own'd : 
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Where'er  their  ensigns  fann'd  the  summer  skj, 

I  led  my  Libyans  on,  a  firm  ally ; 

Propitious  Fortune  still  advanced  his  name, 

Yet  more  than  she  bestowed,  his  worth  miglit  claim. 

Still  we  advanced,  and  still  our  glory  grew 

Wliile  westward  far  the  Boman  eagle  flew 

With  conquest  wing'd  ;  but  my  unlucky  star 

Lied  me,  unconscious,  to  the  fatal  snare 

Which  Love  had  laid.     I  saw  the  regal  dame — 

Our  hearts  at  once  confessed  a  mutual  flame. 

Caught  by  the  lure  of  interdicted  joys, 

Proudly  1  scorn *d  the  steiii  forbidding  voice 

Of  Roman  policy;  and  hoped  the  vows 

At  Hymen's  altar  sworn,  might  save  my  spouse. 

But,  oh !  that  wondrous  man,  who  ne'er  would  yield 

To  passion's  call,  the  cruel  sentence  seald. 

That  tore  my  consort  from  my  fond  embrace, 

And  left  me  simk  in  anguish  and  disgmce. 

Unmoved  he  saw  my  briny  sorrows  flow. 

Unmoved  he  listened  to  my  tale  of  woe ! 

But  friendship,  waked  at  last,  with  reverent  awe, 

Obsequious,  own'd  his  mind's  superior  law ; 

And  to  that  holy  and  unclouded  light, 

That  led  him  on  through  passion's  dubious  night, 

Submiss  I  bow'd ;  for,  oh !  the  beam  of  day 

Is  dark  to  him  that  wants  her  guiding  ray!  — 

Love,  hardly  conquer'd,  long  repined  in  vain, 

Wlien  Justice  linked  the  adamantine  chain ; 

And  cruel  Friendship  o'er  the  conquer'd  ground 

Fiaised  with  strong  hand  th'  insuperable  mound. 

To  him  I  owed  my  laurels  nobly  won — 

I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  sire,  and  son, 

For  in  an  equal  race  our  lives  had  run ; 

Yet  the  sad  price  I  paid  with  burning  tears  ; — 

Dire  was  the  cause  that  woke  my  gloomy  feai^s ! 

Too  well  the  sad  result  my  soul  divined. 

Too  well  I  knew  the  unsubmitting  mind 

Of  Sophonisba  would  prefer  the  tomb 

To  stem  captivity's  ignoble  doom. 

I,  too,  sad  victim  of  celestial  wrath, 

Was  forced  to  aid  the  tardy  stroke  of  death : 

With  pangs  I  yielded  to  her  piercing  cries, 

To  speed  her  passage  to  the  nether  skies ; 
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And  worse  than  death  endured,  her  nund  to  8«?e 

From  shame,  more  hateful  than  the  yawmng  grave. — 

What  was  mj  anguish,  when  she  seised  the  bowl. 

She  knows !  and  you,  whose  sympathising  soul 

Has  felt  the  fiexy  8haft»  may  guess  my  pains — 

Now  tears  and  anguish  are  her  sole  remains. 

That  treasure,  to  preserve  my  faith  to  Rome, 

Those  hands  committed  to  tii*  untimely  tomb ; 

And  every  hope  and  joy  of  life  re8ign*d 

To  keep  the  stain  of  fidsehood  from  my  mind. 

But  hasten,  and  the  moving  pomp  survey, 

(The  light-wing'd  moments  brook  no  long  delay). 

To  try  if  any  form  your  notice  claims 

Among  those  love-lorn  youths  and  amorous  dames." — 

With  poignant  grief  I  heard  his  tale  of  woe. 

That  seem*d  to  melt  my  heart  like  vernal  snow. 

When  a  low  voice  these  sullen  accents  sung : — 

"  Not  for  himself,  but  those  from  whom  he  sprang. 

He  merits  fate ;  for  I  detest  them  all 

To  whose  fell  rage  I  owe  my  country's  &IL" 

<*  Oh,  calm  your  rage,  unhappv  Queen !  '*  I  cried ; 

"  Twice  was  the  land  and  sea  m  slaughter  dyod 

By  cruel  Carthage,  till  the  sentence  pass'd 

That  laid  her  glories  in  the  dust  at  last** — 

"  Yet  mournful  wreaths  no  less  the  victors  crown*d ; 

In  deep  despair  our  valour  oft  they  ownVL 

Your  own  impartial  annals  yet  proclaim 

The  Punic  glory  and  the  Boman  shame.** 

She  spoke — and  with  a  smile  of  hostUe  spite 

Join*d  the  deep  tnun,  and  darkai*d  to  my  sight 

Then,  as  a  traveller  through  lands  unknown 

With  care  and  keen  observance  journeys  on ; 

Whose  dubious  thoughts  his  eager  steps  retard. 

Thus  through  the  files  I  passed  with  fix'd  regard ; 

Still  singling  some  amid  the  moving  show. 

Intent  the  story  of  their  loves  to  know. 

A  spectre  now  within  my  notice  came. 

Though  dubious  marics  of  joy,  eommtx*d  with  gK^«nf>, 

His  features  wore,  like  one  who  gains  a  boon 

With  secret  glee,  which  shame  forbids  to  own, 

O  dire  example  of  the  Demon's  power! 

The  father  leaves  the  hymeneal  bower 
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7or  his  incestuous  son ;  the  guilty  spouse 

T^ith  transport  miz*d  with  honour,  meets  his  vows  I 

In  mouroful  conyerse  now,  amidst  the  host, 

Their  compact  thej  hewail*d,  and  Syria  lost ! 

Instant,  with  eager  step,  I  tum*d  aside. 

And  met  the  double  husband,  and  die  bride. 

And  with  an  earnest  voice  the  first  addressed : — 

A  look  of  dread  the  spectre's  fitoe  express'd, 

When  first  the  accents  of  victorious  Borne 

Brought  to  his  mind  his  kingdom's  ancient  doom. 

At  length,  with  many  a  doleful  sigh,  he  said, 

**  You  here  behold  Seleucus'  royal  shade. 

Antiochus  is  next ;  his  life  to  save. 

My  ready  hand  my  beauteous  consort  gave, 

(F^om  me,  whose  will  was  law,  a  legal  prize,) 

That  bound  our  souls  in  everlasting  ties 

Indissolubly  strong.    The  royal  fiur 

Forsook  a  throne  to  cure  the  deep  despair 

Of  him,  who  would  have  dared  the  stroke  of  Death, 

To  keep,  without  a  stain,  his  filial  faith. 

A  skilful  leech  the  deadly  symptoms  guess*d ; 

His  throbbing  veins  the  secret  soon  confess*d 

Of  LfOve  with  honour  match*d,  in  dire  debate. 

Whenever  he  beheld  my  lovely  mate ; 

Else  gentle  Love,  subdued  by  filial  dread, 

Had  sent  him  down  among  th'  untimely  dead.*-* 

Then,  like  a  man  that  feels  a  sudden  thought 

His  purpose  change,  the  mingling  crowd  he  sought, 

And  left  the  question,  which  a  moment  hung 

Scarce  half  suppressed  upon  my  faltering  tongue. 

Suspended  for  a  moment,  still  I  stood. 

With  various  thoughts  oppressed  in  musing  mood. 

At  length  a  voice  was  hoffd,  "  The  passing  day 

Is  yours,  but  it  permits  not  long  delay.*'<— 

I  tum*d  in  haste,  and  saw  a  fleeting  train 

Outnumbering  those  who  pass*d  the  surging  main 

By  Xeixes  led — a  naked  wailing  crew. 

Whose  wretched  ph^t  the  drops  of  sorrow  drew 

From  my  full  eyes. — Of  many  a  clime  and  tongue 

Commixed  the  mournful  pageant  moved  along. 

While  scarce  the  fortunes  or  the  name  of  one 

Among  a  thousand  passing  forms  was  known, 
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I  spied  that  Ethiopian's  dusky  charms. 

Which  woice  in  Perseus*  bosom  Love's  alarms ; 

And  next  was  he  who  for  a  shadow  burned. 

Which  the  deceitful  watery  glass  returned ; 

Enamoured  of  himself,  in  sad  decay — 

Amid  abundance,  poor — he  looked  his  life  away ; 

And  now  transformed  through  passion's  baneful  poirar. 

He  o'er  the  margin  hangs,  a  drooping  flower ; 

While,  by  her  hopeless  love  congeaVd  to  stone. 

His  mistress  seems  to  look  in  silence  on ; 

Then  he  that  loved,  by  too  severe  a  fate. 

The  cruel  maid  who  met  his  love  with  hate, 

Pass'd  by ;  with  many  more  who  met  tlieir  doom 

By  female  pride,  and  fiU'd  an  early  tomb. — 

There  too,  the  victim  of  her  plighted  vows, 

Halcyone  for  ever  mourns  her  spouse ; 

Who  now,  in  feathers  clad,  as  poets  feign, 

Makes  a  short  summer  on  the  wintiy  main. — 

Then  he  that  to  the  cliffs  the  maid  pursued. 

And  seem'd  by  turns  to  soar,  and  swim  the  flood  ;^- 

And  she,  who,  snared  by  Love,  her  father  sold. 

With  her,  who  fondly  shared  the  rolling  gold ; 

And  her  young  paramour,  who  made  his  boast 

That  he  had  gain'd  the  prize  his  rival  lost — 

Acis  and  Galatea  next  were  seen, 

And  Polyphemus  with  infuriate  mien; — 

And  Glaucus  there,  by  rival  arts  assail'd, 

Fell  Circe's  hate  and  Scylla's  doom  bewail'd.— » 

Then  sad  Garmenta,  with  her  royal  lord, 

Whom  the  fell  sorceress  clad,  by  arts  abhorr'd. 

With  plumes ;  but  still  the  regal  stamp  impress'd 

On  his  imperial  wings  and  lofty  crest — 

Then  she,  whose  tears  the  springing  fount  supplied; — 

And  she  whose  form  above  iiie  rolling  tide 

Hangs  a  portentous  cliff — the  royal  fair. 

Who  wrote  the  dictates  of  her  last  despair 

To  him  whose  ships  had  left  the  friendly  strand. 

With  the  keen  steel  in  her  determined  hand. — 

There,  too,  Pygmalion,  with  his  new-made  spouse. 

With  many  more,  I  spied,  whose  amorous  vows 

And  fates  in  never-dying  song  resound 

Where  Aganippe  laves  die  sacred  ground  :^- 
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And,  last  of  all,  I  saw  the  lovely  maid 

Of  liove  unconscious,  by  an  oaUi  betrayed.  Botd. 

PART   III. 

IjTke  one  by  wonder  reft  of  speech,  I  stood 
Pondering  the  mournful  scene  in  pensive  mood ; 
As  one  that  waits  advice.    My  guide  in  haste 
^Bcgan : — '*  You  let  the  moments  run  to  waste : 
AVhat  objects  hold  you  here  ? — my  doom  you  know ; 
Compeird  to  wander  with  the  sons  of  woe ! " — 
'*  Oh,  yet  awhile  afiford  your  friendly  aid ! 
Yon  see  my  inmost  soul ; "  submiss  I  said : 
**  The  strong  unsated  wish  you  there  can  read ; 
The  restless  cravings  of  my  mind  to  feed 
With  tidings  of  the  dead." — In  gentler  tone 
He  said,  **  Your  longings  in  your  looks  are  known ; 
You  wish  to  learn  the  names  of  those  behind 
Who  through  the  vale  in  long  procession  wind : 
I  grant  your  prayer,  if  fate  allows  a  space," 
He  said,  '*  their  fortunes,  as  they  come,  to  trace.-— 
See  that  majestic  shade  that  moves  along, 
And  claims  obeisance  from  the  ghostly  throng : 
'TIS  Pompey ;  with  the  partner  of  his  vows, 
Who  mourns  the  fortunes  of  her  slaughtered  spouse, 
By  £gypt  s  servile  band. — The  next  is  he 
Whom  Love*s  tyrannic  spell  forbade  to  see 
The  danger  by  his  cruel  consort  plann'd. 
Till  Fate  surprised  him  by  her  treacherous  hand. — 
Let  constancy  and  truth  exalt  the  name 
Of  her,  the  lovely  candidate  for  fame. 
Who  saved  her  spouse ! — Then  Pyramus  is  seen. 
And  Thisbe,  through  the  shade,  with  pensive  mien  ;— 
Then  Hero  with  Leander  moves  along, — 
And  great  Ulysses,  towering  in  the  throng : 
His  visage  wears  the  signs  of  anxious  thought 
There  sad  Penelope  laments  her  lot : 
With  trickling  tears  she  seems  to  chide  his  stay, 
Wliile  fond  Calypso  charms  her  love-delay. — 
Kext  he  who  braved  in  many  a  bloody  fight. 
For  vears  on  years,  the  whole  collected  might 
Of  Kome,  but  sunk  at  length  in  Cupid  s  snare 
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The  shameful  victim  of  th*  Apolian  hir ! — 
Then  she,  that,  in  a  servile  dress  pnrened, 
(Reft  of  her  golden  locks)  o*er  field  and  flood. 
With  peerless  faith,  her  exiled  spouse  unknowDt 
With  whom  of  old  she  filled  a  lofty  throne. — 
Then  Portia  comes,  who  fire  and  steel  defied ; 
And  Julia,  griered  to  see  a  second  hride 
£ngage  her  consort*s  love. — The  Hebrew 
Appears,  who  sold  himself  his  lore  to  gain 
For  seven  long  summers — a  vivaeions  flame. 
Which  neither  years  nor  constant  toil  could 
Then  Isaac,  with  his  fiftther,  joins  the  band. 
Who,  with  his  consort,  left  at  God*s  eommiiiid« 
Led  by  the  lamp  of  faith,  his  native  land.*— 
David  is  next,  by  lawless  passion  8way*d; 
And,  adding  crime  to  crime,  at  last  betraj'd 
To  deeds  of  blood,  till  solitude  and  tears 
Washed  his  dire  gi^t  away,  and  calm*d  his  fears. 
The  sensual  vapour,  with  Cireean  fume, 
Involved  his  royal  son  in  deeper  gloom. 
And  dimmed  his  gloiy,  til],  immefsed  in  viee^ 
His  heart  renounced  the  Ruler  of  the  Skies, 
Adopting  Stygian  gods. — ^The  changeful  hue 
Of  his  incestuous  brother  meets  your  view. 
Who  lurks  behind :  observe  the  sudden  turn 
Of  love  and  hatred  blanch  his  cheek,  and  bum  I 
His  ruin*d  sister  there,  with  frantic  speed. 
To  Absalom  recounts  the  direful  deed.-^ 
Samson  behold,  a  prey  to  female  fraud  I 
Strong,  but  unwise,  he  laid  the  pledge  of  (3od 
In  her  fallacious  lap,  who  basely  sold 
Her  husband's  honour  for  Philistian  g(4d.— > 
Judith  is  nigh,  who,  mid  a  host  in  arms. 
With  gentle  accents  and  alluring  charms 
Their  chief  o'ercame,  and,  at  the  noon  of  night. 
From  his  pavilion  sped  her  venturous  fli^t 
With  one  attendant  slave,  who  bore  along 
The  tyrant's  head  amid  the  hostile  throng ; 
Adoring  Him  who  arms  the  feeble  hand. 
And  bids  the  weak  a  mighty  foe  withstand. — 
Unhappy  Sichem  next  is  seen,  who  paid 
A  bloody  ransom  for  an  injured  maid : 


-^  -» 
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I  ^ 

is  guiltless  sire  and  sU  his  slaughter  d  raee, 
'^^r-'/ith  many  a  life,  attend  the  foul  disgrace. 
'j;:;::^Qch  was  the  min  by  a  sndden  gust 

:  '■  i  passion  caused,  when  murder  followed  lost ! — ; 

.j:'liat  other,  like  a  wise  physician,  cured  ^ 

^  Ji  abject  passion,  long  with  pain  endured : 
.^t,<»'o  Vashti  for  an  easy  boon  be  sued ; 
\fi:3^  scom*d  his  snit,  and  rage  his  lote  subdued : 
^;'^t}oon  to  its  aid  a  softer  passion  came, 
.  .^/ind  from  his  breast  enell'd  the  former  flame: 
;.^<jike  wedge  by  wedge  displaced,  the  nuptial  ties 
"^^.^Se  breaks,  and  soon  another  bride  supplies.— 

':6ut  if  you  wish  to  see  the  bosom  (war 
^^^/;0f  Jealousy  and  Love)  in  deadly  jar, 
/!^.;^fiehold  that  royal  Jew !  the  dire  control 
^^Of  Love  and  Hate  by  turns  besiege  bis  soul. 

Now  Vengeance  wins  the  day — the  deed  is  done  I 

And  now,  in  fell  remorse,  he  hates  the  sun, 
'1^,  And  calls  his  consort  from  the  realms  of  ni(^t» 
y  To  which  his  fatal  hand  had  aped  her  flig^t^** 
'I  Behold  yon  hapless  three,  by  passion  lost! 

Procris,  and  Artemisia's  royal  ghost; 

And  her,  whose  son  (his  mother's  grief  and  joy) 
'^  Razed  with  paternal  rage  the  walls  of  Troj, — 
-'.  Another  triple  sisterhood  is  seen ; 

This  characters  of  Hades.    Mark  their  mien 

With  sin  distain'd :  their  downcast  looks  disclose 

A  conscience  of  their  crimes,  and  dread  of  coming  woea.*-* 

Semiramis,  and  Byblis  (famed  of  old) 
Her  mother*s  rival  there  yon  next  benold; 
With  many  a  warrior,  many  a  lovely  dame 
Of  old,  ennobled  by  romantic  £une. — 
There  Lancelot  and  Tristram  (famed  in  fight) 
Are  seen,  with  many  a  dame  and  errant  knignt;— 
Genevra,  Belle  Isonde,  and  hundreds  more ; 
With  those  who  mingled  their  incestuous  gen 
Sbed  by  paternal  rage ;  and  chant  beneadi, 
Jn  baneful  symphony,  the  S<mg  of  Death.** 
He  scarce  had  spoken,  when  a  chill  presage 
(What  warriors  feel  bdbre  the  battle's  rage, 
W^hen  in  the  angry  trump's  sonorous  breath 
They  hear,  before  it  comes,  tiie  sound  of  Death) 
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Mj  heart  possessed ;  and,  tinged  with  deadly  pale, 

I  seem*d  escaped  from  Deaths  eternal  jail ; 

When,  fleeting  to  my  side  with  looks  of  LoTe, 

A  phantom  brighter  than  the  Cyprian  dove 

My  fingers  clasped ;  which,  though  of  power  to  wield 

The  tempered  sabre  in  the  bloody  field 

Against  an  armed  foe,  a  touch  subdued ; 

And  gentle  words,  and  looks  that  fired  the  blood« 

My  friend  addressed  me  (I  remember  well). 

And  from  his  lips  these  dubious  accents  Ml : — 

"  Converse  with  whom  you  please,  for  all  the  train 

Are  mark*d  alike  the  slaves  of  Cupid  s  reign.** — 

Thus,  in  security  and  peace  trepanned, 

I  was  enlisted  in  that  wayward  band. 

Who  short-lived  joys  by  anguish  long  obtain. 

And  whom  the  pleasures  of  a  nval  pain 

More  than  their  proper  joys.     Remembrance  shows 

Too  clear  at  last  the  source  of  all  my  woes. 

When  Jealousy,  and  Love,  and  Envy  drew 

That  nurture  from  my  heart  by  which  they  grew. 

As  feverish  eyes  on  air-drawn  features  dwell. 

My  fascinated  eyes,  by  magic  spell, 

Dwcird  on  the  heavenly  form  with  ardent  look. 

And  at  a  glance  the  dire  contagion  took 

That  tinged  my  days  to  come ;  and  each  delight. 

But  those  that  bore  her  stamp,  consigned  to  night 

I  blush  with  shame  when  to  my  inward  view 

The  devious  paths  return  where  Cupid  drew 

His  willing  slave,  with  all  my  hopes  and  fears — 

When  Phoebus  seem'd  to  rise  and  set  in  tears 

For  many  a  spring — and  when  I  used  to  dwell 

A  lonely  hermit  in  a  silent  cell. 

How  upwards  oft  I  traced  the  purling  rills 

To  their  pure  fountains  in  the  misty  hills ! 

The  rocks  I  used  to  climb,  the  solemn  woods. 

Where  oft  1  wandered  by  the  winding  floods ! 

And  often  spent,  whenever  I  chanced  to  stray. 

In  amorous  ditties  all  the  livelong  day ! 

What  mournful  rh3'mes  I  wrote  and  "rased  again. 

Spending  the  precious  hours  of  youth  in  vain ! 

Twas  in  this  school  I  learned  the  mystic  things 

Of  the  blind  god,  and  all  the  secret  springs 
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From  which  his  hopes  and  fears  alternate  rise : 

*Grayed  on  his  frontlet,  the  detection  lies, 

Which  all  may  read,  for  I  have  oped  their  eyes. 

And  she,  the  cause  of  all  my  lengthened  toils, 

Disdains  my  passion,  though  she  hoasts  my  spoils. 

Of  rigid  honour  proud,  she  smiles  to  see 

The  fatal  triumph  of  her  charms  in  me. 

Not  Love  himself  can  aid,  for  Love  retires. 

And  in  her  sacred  presence  veils  his  fires  : 

He  feels  his  genius  hy  her  looks  subdued, 

And  all  his  spells  by  stronger  spells  withstood. 

Hence  my  despair ;  for  neither  force  nor  art 

Can  wound  her  bosom,  nor  extract  the  dart 

That  rankles  here,  while  proudly  she  defies 

The  power  that  makes  a  captive  world  his  prize. 

She  is  not  one  that  dallies  with  the  foe, 

But  with  unconquer*d  soul  defies  the  blow ; 

And,  like  the  Lord  of  Light,  displays  afar 

A  splendour  which  obscures  each  lesser  star. 

Her  port  is  all  divine  ;  her  radiant  smile. 

And  e'en  her  scorn,  the  captive  heart  beguile ; 

Her  accents  breathe  of  heaven ;  her  auburn  hair 

(Whether  it  wanton  with  the  sportive  air. 

Or  bound  in  shining  wreaths  adorns  her  face,) 

Secures  her  conquests  with  resistless  grace ; 

Her  eyes,  that  sparkle  with  celestial  fire. 

Have  render 'd  me  the  slave  of  fond  desire. 

But  who  can  raise  his  style  to  match  her  charms  ? 

What  mortal  bard  can  sing  the  soft  alarms 

That  flutter  in  the  breast,  and  fire  the  veins  ? 

Alas !  the  theme  surmounts  the  loftiest  strains. 

Far  as  the  ocean  in  its  ample  bed 

Exceeds  the  purling  stream  that  warbles  through  the  mead. 

Such  charms  are  hers— as  never  were  reveal*d 

On  earth,  since  Phosbus  first  the  world  beheld ! 

And  voices,  tuned  her  peerless  form  to  praise, 

Suffer  a  solemn  pause  with  mute  amaze. 

Thus  was  I  manacled  for  life ;  while  she, 

Proud  of  my  bonds,  enjoyed  her  liberty. 

With  ceaseless  suit  I  prayed,  but  all  in  vain ; 

One  prayer  among  a  thousand  scarce  could  gain 

A  A 
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A  slight  regard — so  hopeless  was  mv  state. 

And  such  Uie  laws  of  Love  imposed  by  ikte ! 

For  stedfast  is  the  rule  by  Nature  given. 

Which  all  the  ranks  of  life,  from  earth  to  heat«n. 

With  reverent  awe  and  homage  due  obey. 

And  every  age  and  climate  owns  its  sway. 

I  know  the  cruel  pangs  by  lovers  borne. 

When  from  the  breast  the  bleeding  heart  is  tom 

By  Love's  relentless  gripe ;  the  deadly  banns 

Of  Cupid,  when  he  wields  resistless  arms ; 

Or  when,  in  dubious  truce,  he  drops  his  dart. 

And  gives  short  respite  to  the  tortured  heart. 

The  vital  current's  ebb  and  flood  I  know. 

When  shame  or  anger  bids  the  features  glow. 

Or  terror  pales  the  cheek;  the  deadly  snake 

I  know  that  nestles  in  the  flowery  brake. 

And,  watchful,  seems  to  sleep,  and  languor  feigns. 

When  health-inspiring  vigour  fills  the  veins. 

I  know  what  hope  and  fear  assail  the  mind 

When  I  pursue  my  love,  yet  dread  to  find. 

I  know  the  strange  and  sympathetic  tie. 

When,  soul  in  soul  transfused,  a  fond  alij 

For  ever  seems  another  and  the  same. 

Or  change  with  mutual  love  their  mortal  framo. 

From  transient  smiles  to  long  protracted  woe 

The  various  turns  and  dark  degrees  I  know; 

And  hot  and  cold,  and  that  unequalled  smart 

When  souls  survive,  though  severed  from  the 

I  know,  I  cherish,  and  detect  the  cheat 

Of  every  hour ;  but  still,  with  eager  feet 

And  fervent  hope,  pursue  the  flying  fair. 

And  still  for  promised  rapture  meet 

When  absent,  I  consume  in  raging  fire ; 

But,  in  her  presence  checked,  the  flames  expire, 

Repressed  by  sacred  awe.    The  boundless  smj 

Of  cruel  Love  I  feel,  that  makes  a  prey 

Of  all  those  energies  that  lift  the  soul 

To  her  congenial^  climes  above  the  pole. 

I  know  the  various  pangs  that  rend  the  heart; 

I  know  that  noblest  souls  receive  the  dart 

Without  defence,  when  Reason  drops  the  shield 

And,  recreant,  to  her  foe  resigns  the  field. — 
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iSLvr  the  archer  in  his  aixy  flight. 

;aw  him  when  he  eheok'd  Mb  axn>w*6  flight : 

id  when  it  ieach*d  the  mark,  I  watched  the  god, 

icl  saw  him  win  his  way  by  force  or  fraud, 

{  best  befits  his  ends.    His  whirling  throne 

oms  short  at  will,  or  runs  directly  on. 

he  rapid  fellies  whidi  his  axle  bear, 

re  short  fallacious  hope  and  certain  lear; 
nd  many  a  promise  given  of  Halcyon  days, 
rtkOBe  £Eiint  and  dubious  gleam  the  heart  betrays. 

know  what  secret  flame  the  marrow  firtes, 
Tow  in  the  veins  a  dormant  fever  Iks ; 
^illy  fann'd  to  fluy  by  eo&tagious  breath, 
t  gains  tremendous  head,  and  ends  in  death. 

know  too  well  what  long  and  doubtful  strife 
Torms  the  dire  tissue  of  a  lover's  life ; 
rbe  transient  taste  of  sweet  commix'd  with  gall, 
»Vhat  changes  dire  the  hapless  crew  befall. 
Clieir  strange  fantastic  habitudes  I  know. 
Their  measured  groans  in  lamentable  flow ; 
(Vhen  rhyming-fits  the  fidtering  tongue  employ, 
Sxkd  love-sick  spasms  the  mournful  Muse  annoy ; 
The  smile  that  like  the  li^tning  fleets  away. 
The  sorrows  that  for  half  a  hfe  delay ; 
Like  drops  of  honey  in  a  wormwood  bowl. 
Drained  to  the  dregs  in  btttemess  of  souL  fioxn. 
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So  fickle  fortune,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
E^Iad  close  consigned  me  to  a  tyrant's  power, 
VVho  cut  the  nervee  that,  with  elastic  force, 
Elad  home  me  on  in  Freedom^  generous  coucso— 
So  I,  in  noble  independence  bred. 
Free  as  the  roebuck  in  the  sylvan  glade, 
By  passion  lured,  a  voluntaiy  slave — 
My  ready  name  to  Cupid's  muster  ga? e. 
^Jld  yet  I  saw  their  grief  and  wild  de^iair; 
[  saw  them  blindly  seek  the  &tal  snare 
Through  winding  paths,  and  many  an  artful  maze» 
Where  Cupid's  viewless  spell  the  hand  obeys. 
Here,  as  1  tum'd  my  anxious  eyes  aroond, 
U  any  shade  I  then  could  see  renown'd 
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In  old  or  modem  times ;  the  bard  I  spied 
Whose  unabated  love  pursued  his  bride 
Down  to  the  coast  of  Hades ;  and  above 
His  life  resigned,  the  pledge  of  constant  love. 
Calling  her  name  in  death. — ^Alcsus  near. 
Who  sung  the  joys  of  Love  and  toils  severe. 
Was  seen  with  Pindar  and  the  Teian  swain, 
A  veteran  gay  among  the  youthful  train 
Of  Cupid's  host — The  Mantuan  next  I  found. 
Begirt  with  bards  from  age  to  age  renown*d ; 
Whether  they  chose  in  lofty  themes  to  soar. 
Or  sportive  try  the  Muse's  lighter  lore. — 
There  soft  Tibullus  walk'd  with  Sulmo*s  bard ; 
And  there  Propertius  with  Catullus  shared 
The  meed  of  lovesome  lays :  the  Grecian  dame 
With  sweeter  numbers  woke  the  amorous  flame- 
While  thus  I  tum'd  around  my  wondering  eyes, 
I  saw  a  noble  train  with  new  surprise. 
Who  seem*d  of  Love  in  choral  notes  to  sing. 
While  all  around  them  breathed  Elysian  spring.— » 
Here  Alighieri,  with  his  love  I  spied, 
Selvaggia,  Guide,  Cino,  side  by  side — 
Guido,  who  moum'd  the  lot  that  fix'd  bis  name 
The  second  of  his  age  in  lyric  fame. — 
Two  other  minstreb  there  I  spied  that  bore 
His  name,  renown*d  on  Amo's  tuneful  shore. 
With  them  Sicilia's  bards,  in  elder  days 
Match'd  with  the  foremost  in  poetic  praise. 
Though  now  they  rank  behind. — Sennuccio  nigh 
With  gentle  Franceschino  met  my  eye. — 
But  soon  another  tribe,  of  manners  strange 
And  uncouth  dialect,  was  seen  to  range 
Along  the  flowery  paths,  by  Amald  led ; 
In  Cupid's  lore  by  all  the  Muses  bred, 
And  master  of  the  theme. — Marsilia's  coast 
And  Narbonne  still  his  polish'd  numbers  boast— > 
The  next  I  saw  with  lighter  step  advance ; 
'Twas  he  that  caught  a  flame  at  every  glance 
That  met  bis  eye,  with  him  who  shared  his  name, 
Join'd  with  an  Amald  of  inferior  fame. — 
Next  either  Bambold  in  procession  trod. 
No  easy  conquest  to  the  wing^  god. 
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lie  pride  of  Montferrat  (a  peerless  dame) 

n  many  a  ditty  sung,  announced  his  flame ; 

ind  Genoa  s  bard,  who  left  his  native  coast, 

jid  on  Marsilia's  towers  the  memory  lost 

)f  his  first  time,  when  Saiem*s  sacred  flamo 

taught  him  a  nobler  heritage  to  claim, — 

leraid  and  Peter,  both  of  Gallic  blood, 

ind  tuneful  Budel,  who,  in  moonstruck  mood, 

)  er  ocean  by  a  flying  image  led, 

n  the  fantastic  chase  his  canvas  spread ; 

ind,  where  he  thought  his  amorous  vows  to  breathe, 

<>om  Cupid  s  bow  received  the  shaft  of  Death. — 

There  was  Gabestaing,  whose  unequalled  lays 

Yom  all  his  rivals  won  superior  praise. — 

lugo  was  there,  with  Almeric  renowned ; — 

Bernard  and  Ansel  m  by  the  Muses  crowned. — 

Those  and  a  thousand  others  o*er  the  field 

idvanced ;  nor  javelin  did  they  want,  or  shield ; 

The  Muses  form'd  their  guard,  and  march'd  before, 

Spreading  their  long  renown  from  shore  to  shore. — 

.^he  Latian  band,  with  sympathising  woe, 

Lt  last  I  spied  amid  the  moving  show : 

bologna's  poet  first,  whose  honoured  grave 

lis  relics  hold  beside  Me88ina*s  wave. 

>  fickle  joys,  that  fleet  upon  the  wind, 

Lnd  leave  the  lassitude  of  life  behind ! 

The  youth,  that  every  thought  and  movement  swayed 

)f  this  sad  heart,  is  now  an  empty  shade ! 

Vhat  world  contains  thee  now,  my  tuneful  guide, 

Vhom  nought  of  old  could  sever  from  my  side  ? 

Vhat  is  this  life  ? — what  none  but  fools  esteem ; 

i  fleeting  shadow,  a  romantic  dream  ! — 

%ot  far  I  wandered  o'er  the  peopled  field, 

'ill  Socrates  and  Lselius  I  beheld. 

)h,  may  their  holy  influence  never  cease 

That  soothed  my  heart-corroding  pangs  to  peace ! 

Jnequaird  friends !  no  bard's  ecstatic  lays 

^or  polish*d  prose  your  deathless  name  can  ruse 

'o  match  your  genuine  worth  I     0*er  hill  and  dale 

S'e  pass*d,  and  oft  I  told  my  doleful  tale, 

>isclosing  all  my  wounds,  and  not  in  vain : 

Their  sacred  presence  seem'd  to  soothe  mj  piu4 
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Oh,  may  that  glorious  privilege  be  mine. 

Till  dust  to  dust  the  final  stroke  resign ! 

My  courage  they  inspired  to  claim  the 

Iimnortal  emblem  of  my  constant  iaith 

To  her  whose  name  ^e  poet*s  gaiiand  bean  f 

Yet  nought  from  her,  for  long  devoted  years, 

I  reap'd  but  cold  disdain,  and  fruitless  tean. — 

But  soon  a  sight  ensued,  that,  like  a  spell, 

Bestrain*d  at  once  my  passion*s  stomay  swell  : 

But  this  a  loftier  nnise  demands  to  smg. 

The  hallow'd  power  tliat  pruned  tibe  daring  wmg 

Of  that  blind  force,  by  folly  canonized 

And  in  the  garb  of  deitj  disguised. 

Yet  first  the  conscious  muse  designs  to  tell 

How  I  endured  and  'scaped  his  witdiing  spdl ; 

A  subject  that  demands  a  muse  of  fire, 

A  glorious  theme,  that  Phoebus  might  inspiv^^ 

Worthy  of  Homer  and  the  Orphean  lyre ! 

Still,  as  along  the  whirling  chariot  fiew, 

I  kept  the  wafhire  of  his  wings  in  view: 

Onward  his  snow-white  steeds  were  seen  to  boimd 

0*er  many  a  steepy  hill  and  dale  profound : 

And,  victims  of  his  rage,  the  captive  throng, 

Chain*d  to  the  flying  wheels,  were  dragged  along. 

All  torn  and  bleeding,  through  the  thorny  waste; 

Nor  knew  I  how  the  land  and  sea  he  pess*d. 

Till  to  his  mother's  realm  he  came  at  last 

Far  eastward,  where  the  vest  .£gean  roars, 

A  little  isle  projects  its  verdant  shores : 

Soft  is  the  clime,  and  fruitful  is  the  gromd. 

No  fairer  spot  old  ocean  clips  around ; 

Nor  Sol  himself  surveys  from  east  to  west 

A  sweeter  scene  in  summer  livery  drest 

Full  in  the  midst  ascends  a  shady  hill. 

Where  down  its  bowery  slopes  a  streaming  riH 

In  dulcet  murmurs  flows,  and  soft  perfume 

The  senses  court  from  many  a  vernal  bloom. 

Mingled  with  magic;  which  the  senses  steep 

In  sloth,  and  drug  the  mind  in  Lethe  s  deep. 

Quenching  the  spark  divine — ^tbe  genuine  boaal 

Of  man,  in  Circe's  wate  immersed  and  loat 
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This  &TOi2r*d  region  of  the  Cyprian  qneen 

Beceived  its  freight — a  heaven-abandoned  scene. 

Where  Falsehood  fills  the  throne,  while  Truth  retires, 

And  Tunlj  mourns  her  half-extinguish*d  fires. 

Tile  in  its  origin,  and  Tiler  still 

By  all  incentives  that  seduce  the  will, 

It  seems  Elysium  to  the  sons  of  Lust, 

But  a  foul  dungeon  to  the  good  and  just. 

Exulting  o'er  lus  slaves,  the  wingdd  God 

Here  in  a  theatre  his  triumphs  showed. 

Ample  to  hold  within  its  mighty  round 

His  captive  train,  from  Thule*s  northern  bound 

To  far  Taprobane,  a  countless  crowd. 

Who,  to  the  archer  boy,  adoring,  bow*d. 

Sad  fantoms  shook  above  their  Gorgon  wings— 

Fantastic  longings  for  unreal  things. 

And  fugitive  delights,  and  lasting  woes ; 

The  summer's  biting  frost,  and  winter's  rose ; 

And  penitence  and  grief,  that  dragged  along 

The  royal  lawless  pair,  that  poets  sung. 

One,  by  his  Spartan  plunder,  seal'd  the  doom 

Of  hapless  Troy — the  other  resetted  Borne. 

Beneath,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  woe. 

The  tumbling  flood,  with  murmurs  deep  and  low, 

Betnm'd  their  wailings ;  while  the  birds  above 

With  sweet  aerial  descant  fill'd  the  grove. 

And  all  beside  the  river's  winding  bed 

Fresh  flowers  in  gay  confusion  deck'd  the  mead. 

Painting  the  sod  with  every  scent  and  hue 

That  Flora's  breath  affords,  or  drinks  the  morning  dew. 

And  many  a  solemn  bower,  with  welcome  shade. 

Over  the  dusky  stream  a  shelter  made. 

And  when  the  sun  withdrew  his  slanting  lay, 

And  winter  cool'd  the  fervours  of  the  day, 

Then  came  the  genial  hours,  the  firequent  feast 

And  circling  times  of  joy  and  balmy  rest 

New  day  and  night  were  poised  in  even  scale, 

And  spring  awoke  her  equinoctial  gale, 

And  l^ogne  now  and  Philomel  begun 

With  genial  toils  to  greet  the  vernal  sun. 

Just  then — O  hapless  mortals !  that  rely 

On  fickle  fortune's  ever-changing  sky — 
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E*en  in  that  season,  when,  with  sacred  fire» 

Dan  Cupid  seemed  his  subjects  to  inspire. 

That  warms  the  heart,  and  kindles  in  the  look. 

And  all  beneath  the  moon  obey  his  yoke — 

I  saw  the  sad  reTorse  that  loTers  own, 

I  heard  the  slaves  beneath  their  bondage  groan ; 

I  saw  them  sink  beneath  the  deadly  weight 

And  the  long  tortures  that  forerun  their  fate. 

Sad  disiq>pointments  there  in  meagre  forms 

Were  seen,  and  feverish  dreams,  axid  fancied  harms ; 

And  fantoms  rising  from  the  yawning  tomb 

Were  seen  to  muster  in  the  gathering  gloom 

Around  the  car;  and  some  were  seen  to  climb, 

Wliile  cruel  fate  reversed  their  steps  sublime. 

And  empty  notions  in  the  port  were  seen. 

And  baffled  hopes  were  there  with  cloudy  mien. 

There  was  expensive  gain,  and  gain  that  lost. 

And  amorous  schemes  by  fortune*s  favour  crossed ; 

And  wearisome  repose,  and  cares  that  slept. 

There  was  the  semblance  of  disgrace,  that  kept 

The  youth  from  dire  mischance  on  whom  it  felU 

And  glory  daiken*d  on  the  |^oom  of  hell ; 

Perfidious  loyalty,  and  honest  fraud. 

And  wisdom  slow,  and  headlong  thirst  of  blood ; 

The  dungeon,  where  the  flowery  paths  decoy ; 

The  painful,  hard  escape,  with  long  annoy. 

I  saw  the  smooth  descent  the  foot  betray. 

And  the  steep  rocky  path  that  leads  again  to  day. 

There  in  the  gloomy  gulf  confusion  stormed. 

And  moody  rage  its  wildest  fr-eaks  perform 'd ; 

And  settled  grief  was  tliere ;  and  solid  night. 

But  rarely  broke  with  fitful  gleams  of  light 

From  joy  s  fantastic  hand.     Not  Vulcan  s  forge. 

When  his  Cyclopean  caves  the  fiunes  disgorge ; 

Nor  the  deep  mine  of  Mongibel,  that  throws 

The  fieiy  tempest  o*er  eternal  snows ; 

Nor  Lipari,  whose  strong  sulphureous  blast 

0*ercanopies  with  flames  the  watery  waste ; 

Nor  Stromboli,  that  sweeps  the  glowing  sky 

With  red  combustion,  with  its  rage  could  vie.-» 

Little  he  loves  himself  that  ventures  there. 

For  there  is  eeaseless  woe  and  fell  despair : 
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Yet,  in  this  dolorous  dungeon  long  confined, 

Till,  time  had  grizzled  o*er  my  locks,  I  pined. 

There,  dreaming  still  of  liberty  to  come, 

I  spent  my  summers  in  this  noisome  gloom ; 

Yet  still  a  dubious  joy  my  grief  controU'd, 

To  spy  such  numbers  in  that  darksome  hold. 

Cut  soon  to  gall  my  seeming  transport  tum*d, 

And  my  illustrious  partner's  fate  I  mourn *d ; 

And  often  seem'd,  with  sympathising  woe, 

To  melt  in  solvent  tears  like  vernal  snow. 

I  tnm^d  away,  but,  with  inverted  glance. 

Perused  the  fleeting  shapes  that  fill'd  my  trance ; 

Lilke  him  that  feels  a  moment's  short  delight 

When  a  fine  picture  fleets  before  his  sight.  Boyd. 
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Quando  ad  un  giogo  ed  in  un  tempo  qturi. 

'Whek  to  one  yoke  at  once  I  saw  the  height 
Of  ^ods  and  men  subdued  by  Cupid's  might, 
I  took  example  from  their  cruel  fate. 
And  by  their  sufferings  eased  my  own  hard  state ; 
Since  PhcBbus  and  Leander  felt  like  pain, 
The  one  a  god,  the  other  but  a  man ; 
One  snare  caught  Juno  and  the  Carthage  dame 
(Her  husband's  deatli  prepared  her  funeral  flame — 
Twas  not  a  cause  that  Virgil  maketh  one) ; 
I  need  not  grieve,  that  unprepared,  alone. 
Unarmed,  and  young,  I  did  receive  a  wound, 
Or  that  my  enemy  no  hurt  hath  found 
By  Love ;  or  that  she  clothed  him  in  my  sight. 
And  took  his  wings,  and  marr*d  his  winding  flight; 
No  angry  lions  send  more  hideous  noise 
From  their  beat  breasts,  nor  clashing  thunder's  voice 
Bends  heaven,  frights  earth,  and  roai-eth  tlirough  the  air 
"With  greater  force  than  Love  had  raised,  to  dare 
encounter  her  of  whom  I  write ;  and  she 
As  quick  and  ready  to  assail  as  he : 
Enceladus  when  Etna  most  he  shakes. 
Nor  angiy  Scylla,  nor  Charybdis  makes 
So  great  and  frightful  noise,  as  did  the  shock 
Of  this  (first  doubtfiil)  battle :  none  could  mock 
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Such  eamedt  war;  all  drew  them  to  the  height 

To  see  what  'mazed  their  hearts  and  dimm*d  their  ai^ 

Victorious  Lore  a  threatening  dart  did  show 

His  right  hand  held ;  the  other  bore  a  bow. 

The  string  of  which  he  drew  just  by  his  ear ; 

No  leopara  could  chase  a  M^ted  deer 

(Free,  or  broke  loose)  with  quicker  speed  than  he 

Made  haste  to  wound ;  fire  sparkled  finom  his  eye. 

I  bum*d,  and  had  a  eembat  in  my  breast* 

Glad  t*  have  her  company,  yet  'twas  not  best 

(Methought)  to  see  bar  lost,  but  'tis  in  vain 

T'  abandon  goodness,  and  of  fate  complain ; 

Virtue  her  servants  neTcr  will  forsake. 

As  now  ^was  seen,  she  could  resistance  make : 

No  fencer  ever  better  warded  blow, 

Nor  pilot  did  to  shore  more  wisely  row 

To  shun  a  shelf,  than  with  undaunted  power 

She  waved  the  stroke  of  this  sharp  conqueror. 

Mine  eyes  and  heart  were  watchful  to  attend. 

In  hope  the  victory  would  that  way  bend 

It  ever  did ;  and  that  I  might  no  mora 

Be  barr*d  from  her;  as  one  whose  thoughts  befoie 

His  tongue  hath  utter'd  them  you  well  may  see 

Writ  in  his  looks ;  "  Oh !  if  you  victor  be 

Great  sir,"  said  I,  "  let  her  and  me  be  bound 

Both  with  one  yoke;  I  may  be  worthy  found. 

And  will  not  set  her  free,  doubt  not  my  faith :" 

When  I  beheld  her  with  disdain  and  wrath 

So  fiU*d,  that  to  relate  it  would  demand 

A  better  muse  than  mine :  her  virtuous  hand 

Had  quickly  quench'd  those  gilded  fieiy  darts. 

Which,  dipped  in  beauty's  pleasure,  poison  hearts^ 

Neither  Camilla,  nor  the  warlike  host 

That  cut  their  breasts,  could  so  much  valour  boast; 

Nor  C»sar  in  Pharsalla  fought  so  well, 

As  she  'gainst  him  who  piereeth  coats  of  mail ; 

All  her  brave  virtues  arm'd,  attended  there, 

(A  glorious  troop !)  and  marched  pair  by  pair: 

Honour  and  blushes  first  in  rank ;  the  two 

Beligious  virtues  make  the  second  row ; 

(By  Siose  the  other  women  doth  excel) ; 

Prudence  and  Modesty,  the  twins  that  dwdl 
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Together,  both  were  lodged  in  her  breast: 

Glory  and  Perseverance,  ever  blest : 

Fair  Entertainment,  Providence  without, 

Sweet  Courtesy,  and  Pnreness  round  about; 

Respect  of  credit,  fear  of  infamy; 

Grave  thoughts  in  youth ;  and,  what  not  oft  agree, 

True  Chastity  and  rarest  Beauty;  these 

All  came  'gainst  Love,  and  this  the  heavens  did  please, 

And  every  generous  soul  in  that  full  height 

He  had  no  power  left  to  bear  the  weight ; 

A  thousand  famous  prizes  hardly  gain*d 

She  took ;  and  thousand  glorious  palms  obtained. 

Shook  from  his  hands ;  the  fall  was  not  more  strange 

Of  Hannibal,  when  Fortune  pleased  to  change 

Her  mind,  and  on  the  Roman  youth  bestow 

The  fiftvours  he  enjoy *d ;  nor  was  he  so 

Amazed  who  frighted  the  Israelitish  host^- 

Struck  by  the  Hebrew  boy,  that  quit  his  boast; 

Nor  Cyrus  more  astonished  at  the  fall 

The  JevTish  widow  gave  his  general : 

As  one  that  sickens  suddenly,  and  fears 

His  life,  or  as  a  man  ta'en  unawares 

In  some  base  act,  and  doth  the  finder  hate ; 

Just  so  was  he,  or  in  a  worse  estate : 

Fear,  grief,  and  shame,  and  anger,  in  his  face 

Were  seen :  no  troubled  seas  more  nge :  the  plaoe 

Where  huge  Typhosus  groans,  nor  Etna,  wb^i 

Her  giant  sighs,  were  moved  as  he  was  tiien. 

I  pass  by  many  noble  things  I  see 

(To  write  them  were  too  hiord  a  task  for  me). 

To  her  and  those  that  did  attend  I  go : 

Her  armour  was  a  robe  more  white  than  snow ; 

And  in  her  hand  a  shield  like  his  she  bare 

.  Who  slew  Medusa ;  a  fair  pillar  there 

"  Of  jasp  was  next,  and  with  a  chain  (first  wet 
In  LeUie  flood)  of  jewels  fitly  set, 
Diamonds,  mix'd  with  topares  (of  old 
Twas  worn  by  ladies,  now  'tis  not)  fmt  hold 
She  caught,  then  bound  him  fast ;  then  such  revenge 
^he  took  as  might  suffice.    My  thoughts  did  change  * 
And  I,  who  wish'd  him  vietoiy  before. 
Was  satisfied  he  now  could  hurt  no  more;. 
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I  cannot  in  my  rhymes  the  names  contain 

Of  hlessed  maids  that  did  make  up  her  train ; 

Calliope  nor  Clio  could  suffice. 

Nor  all  the  other  seven,  for  th*  enterprise ; 

Yet  some  I  will  insert  may  justly  claim 

Precedency  of  others.    Lucrece  came 

On  her  right  hand ;  Penelope  was  by. 

Those  broke  his  bow,  and  made  his  arrows  lie 

Split  on  the  ground,  and  puU'd  his  plumes  away 

From  off  his  wings :  after,  Virginia, 

Near  her  Tez*d  father,  arm*d  with  wrath  and  hate. 

Fury,  and  iron,  and  love,  he  freed  the  state 

And  her  from  slavery,  with  a  manly  blow ; 

Next  were  those  barbarous  women,  who  could  show 

They  judged  it  better  die  than  suffer  wrong 

To  their  rude  chastity;  the  wise  and  strong — 

The  chaste  HebrsBan  Judith  followed  these ; 

The  Greek  that  saved  her  honour  in  the  seas ; 

With  these  and  other  famous  souls  I  see 

Her  triumph  over  him  who  used  to  be 

Master  of  all  the  world :  among  the  rest 

The  vestal  nun  I  spied,  who  was  so  bless  d 

As  by  a  wonder  to  preserve  her  fame; 

Next  came  Hersilia,  the  Eoman  dame 

(Or  Sabine  rather),  with  her  valorous  train, 

AVho  prove  all  slanders  on  that  sex  are  vain. 

Then,  ^ongst  the  foreign  ladies,  she  whose  faith 

T*  her  husband  (not  £neas)  caused  her  death ; 

The  vulgar  ignorant  may  hold  their  peace. 

Her  safety  to  her  chastity  gave  place ; 

Dido,  I  mean,  whom  no  vain  passion  led 

(As  fame  belies  her);  last,  the  virtuous  maid 

Retired  to  Amo,  who  no  rest  could  find. 

Her  friends'  constraining  power  forced  her  mhid. 

The  Triumph  thither  went  where  salt  waves  wet 

The  Baian  shore  eastward ;  her  foot  she  set 

There  on  firm  land,  and  did  Avemus  leave 

On  the  one  hand,  on  th*  other  SybiFs  cave ; 

So  to  Lintemus  march *d,  the  village  where 

The  noble  Africane  lies  buried ;  there 

The  great  news  of  her  triumph  did  appear 

As  glorious  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear 
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The  fame  had  been ;  and  the  most  chaste  did  show 

Most  beautiful ;  it  grieved  Love  much  to  go 

Another's  prisoner,  exposed  to  scorn. 

Who  to  command  whole  empires  seemed  bom. 

Thus  to  the  chiefest  city  all  were  led, 

Entering  the  temple  which  Sulpicia  made 

Sacred ;  it  drives  all  madness  from  the  mind ; 

And  chastity's  pure  temple  next  we  find, 

Which  in  brave  souls  doth  modest  thoughts  beget. 

Not  by  plebeians  entered,  but  the  great 

Patrician  dames ;  there  were  the  spoils  displayed 

Of  the  fair  victress ;  there  her  palms  she  laid, 

And  did  commit  them  to  the  Tuscan  youth, 

Whose  marring  scars  bear  witness  of  his  truth : 

With  others  more,  whose  names  I  fully  knew, 

(My  guide  instructed  me,)  that  overthrew 

The  power  of  Love :  'mongst  whom,  of  all  the  rest, 

Hippolytus  and  Joseph  were  the  best.  Akka  Hume. 

THB  SAME. 
Whek  gods  and  men  I  saw  in  Cupid's  chain 
Promiscuous  led,  a  long  uncounted  train, 
By  sad  example  taught,  I  leaiu'd  at  last 
Wisdom's  best  rule— to  profit  from  the  past 
Some  solace  in  the  numbers  too  I  found, 
Of  those  that  moum*d,  like  me,  the  common  wound 
That  PhcBbus  felt,  a  mortal  beauty's  slave. 
That  urged  Leander  through  the  wintry  wave ; 
That  jetdous  Juno  with  Eliza  shared. 
Whose  more  than  pious  hands  the  flame  prepared ; 
That  mix'd  her  ashes  with  her  murderd  spouse, 
A  dire  completion  of  her  nuptial  vows. 
(For  not  the  Trojan*s  love,  as  poets  sing, 
In  her  wan  bosom  fix*d  the  secret  string.) 
And  why  should  I  of  common  ills  complain. 
Shot  by  a  random  shaft,  a  thoughtless  swain  ? 
Unarm'd  and  unprepai*ed  to  meet  the  foe, 
My  naked  bosom  seem'd  to  court  the  blow. 
One  cause,  at  least,  to  soothe  my  grief  ensued  ; 
When  I  beheld  the  ruthless  power  subdued ; 
And  all  unable  now  to  twang  the  string, 
Or  mount  the  breeze  on  manycolom**d  wing. 
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But  neTer  tawny  moosreh  of  the  wood 

His  raging  rival  meets,  aUuxst  for  blood; 

Nor  thunder-clouds,  when  winds  the  signal  hlov. 

With  louder  shock  astound  the  world  below ; 

When  the  red  flash,  insufferably  biight» 

Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  displays  in  dismal  light; 

Gould  match  the  furious  speed  and  lell  intent 

With  which  the  wing^  son  of  Venus  beot 

His  fatal  yew  against  the  dauntless  fair 

Who  seem*d  with  heart  of  proof  to  meet  the  war; 

Nor  Etna  sends  abroad  the  blast  of  death 

When,  wrapped  in  flames,  the  giant  moves  beneath; 

Nor  Scylla,  roaring,  nor  the  loud  reply 

Of  mad  Gharybdis,  when  her  waters  fly 

And  seem  to  lave  the  moon,  could  auUch  4he 

Of  those  fierce  rivals  buming  to  engage. 

Aloof  the  many  drew  with  sudden  fnght. 

And  clamber*d  up  the  hills  to  see  the  fl^t; 

And  when  the  tempest  of  the  battle  grew. 

Each  face  displayed  a  wan  and  earthy  hue. 

The  assailant  now  prepared  his  shaft  to  wing. 

And  fixed  his  fatal  airow  on  the  string : 

The  fatal  string  already  reached  his  ear ; 

Nor  from  the  leopard  flies  the  trembling  deer 

With  half  the  haste  that  his  ferocious  vraath 

Bore  him  impetuous  on  to  deeds  of  death; 

And  in  his  stem  regard  the  scorching  fire 

Was  seen,  that  bums  the  breast  with  fierce  desire; 

To  me  a  fatal  flame !  but  hope  to  see 

My  lovely  tyrant  forced  to  love  like  me, 

And,  bound  in  equal  diain,  assuaged  my  woe. 

As,  with  an  eager  eye,  I  waich*d  &  eoming  blow 

But  virtue,  as  it  ne*er  forsakes  the  soul 

That  yields  obedience  to  her  blest  oontBol, 

Proves  how  of  her  unjustly  we  complain. 

When  she  vouchsafes  her  gracious  aid  in  vain 

In  vain  the  self>abandan*d  shift  ti»  Uaaa 

Upon  their  stars,  or  kite's  perverted  name. 

Ne*er  did  a  gladiator  shun  the  stroke 

With  nimbler  turn,  or  mors  attentive  look; 

Never  did  pilot*s  hand  the  vessel  steer 

T^th  more  dexterity  the  shoals  to  dear 
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Than  -mih  evasion  quiok  and  matchless  art, 

Bj  grace  and  Tirtae  ana'd  in  head  and  heart; 

She  wafted  quick  tiie  cruel  shaft  aside. 

Woe  to  the  hngexing  soul  that  dares  the  strolse  abide ! 

I  watch'd,  and  long  with  firm  expectance  stood 

To  see  a  mortal  by  a  god  subdued, 

The  usual  fate  of  man  I  in  hope  to  find 

The  cords  of  Love  Ihe  beauteous  cs^tive  bind 

\^th  me,  a  willing  slave,  to  Guild's  car, 

The  fortunes  of  the  common  race  to  share. 

As  one,  whose  secrets  in  his  looks  we  spy. 

His  inmost  thoughts  diBCOvers  in  his  eye 

Or  in  his  aspect,  graved  by  nature's  hand. 

My  gestures,  ere  I  spoke,  enforced  my  food  demand. 

'*  Oh,  link  us  to  your  wheels  !  '*  aloud  I  cried, 

'*  If  your  victorious  arms  the  firay  decide : 

Oh,  bind  us  closely  with  your  strongest  chain! 

I  ne*er  will  seek  fer  liber^  again ! "— < 

But  oh !  what  fuxy  seem*d  his  eyes  to  fill! 

No  bard  that  ever  quaffed  Gastalia*B  rill 

Could  match  his  firen^,  when  his  shafts  of  fiie 

With  magic  plumed,  and  barb*d  with  hot  desire. 

Short  of  their  sacred  aim,  innoxious  fell. 

Extinguished  by  the  pure  ethereal  spelL 
Gamiua;  or  the  Amazons  in  arms 
From  andent  Thermodon,  to  fierce  alarms 
Inured ;  or  Julius  in  Pharsalia^s  field. 
When  his  dread  onset  forced  the  foe  to  yield- 
Came  not  80  boldly  on  as  she,  to  face 
The  mighty  victor  of  the  human  race. 
Who  scorns  the  tempered  mail  and  buckler^s  ward. 
With  her  the  Virtues  came — an  heavenly  guard, 
A  sky-descended  legion,  clad  in  light 
Of  glorious  panoply,  contemning  mortal  might; 
All  weaponless  they  came ;  but  hand  in  iiand 
Defied  the  fury  of  the  adverse  band : 
Honour  and  maiden  Shame  were  in  the  ban, 
Elysian  twins,  beloved  by  God  and  man. 
Her  delegates  in  arms  vrith  them  combined ; 
Prudence  appeared,  the  daughter  of  the  mind; 
Pure  Temperance  next,  and  Steadiness  of  aool. 
That  ever  keeps  in  view  the  eternal  goal; 
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And  Gentleness  and  soft  Address  were  seen. 

And  Courtesy,  with  mild  inviting  mien ; 

And  Purity,  and  cautious  Dread  of  blame. 

With  ardent  love  of  clear  unspotted  £Bune ; 

And  sage  Discretion,  seldom  seen  below, 

Where  the  full  veins  with  youthful  ardour  glow ; 

Benevolence  and  Harmony  of  soul 

Were  there,  but  rarely  found  from  pole  to  pole ; 

And  there  consummate  Beauty  shone,  combined 

With  all  the  pureness  of  an  angel-mind. 

Such  was  the  host  that  to  the  conflict  came. 

Their  bosoms  kindling  with  empyreal  flame 

And  sense  of  heavenly  help. — The  beams  that  broka 

From  each  celestial  file  with  horror  struck 

The  bowyer  god,  who  felt  the  blinding  rays. 

And  like  a  mortal  stood  in  fiz*d  amaze ; 

While  on  his  spoils  the  fair  assailants  flew, 

And  plundered  at  their  ease  the  captive  crew ; 

And  some  with  palmy  boughs  the  way  bestrew*d. 

To  show  their  conquest  o*er  the  baffled  god. 

Sudden  as  Hannibal  on  Zama's  field 

Was  forced  to  Scipio*s  conquering  arms  to  jrield; 

Sudden  as  David's  hand  the  giant  sped. 

When  Accaron  beheld  his  fall  and  fled ; 

Sudden  as  her  revenge  who  gave  the  word. 

When  her  stem  guards  dispatched  the  Persian  lord ; 

Or  like  a  man  that  feels  a  strong  disease 

His  shivering  members  in  a  moment  seize — 

Such  direful  throes  convulsed  the  despot's  frame . 

His  hands,  that  veiFd  his  eyes,  confessed  his  shame. 

And  mental  pangs,  more  agonising  fiv. 

In  his  sick  bosom  bred  a  civil  war ; 

And  hate  and  anguish,  with  insatiate  ire. 

Flashed  in  his  eyes  with  momentary  Are. — 

Not  raging  Ocean,  when  its  billows  boil ; 

Nor  Typhon,  when  he  lifts  the  trembling  soil 

Of  Arima,  his  tortured  limbs  to  ease; 

Nor  £tna,  thundering  o'er  the  subject  seas— 

Surpassed  the  fuxy  of  the  baffled  Power, 

Who  stamped  with  rage,  and  banned  the  luckless  hoar. 

Scenes  yet  unsung  demand  my  loftiest  lays — 

But  oh !  the  theme  transcends  a  mortal's  praise. 
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A  sweet  but  humbler  subject  may  suffice 

To  muster  in  my  song  her  fair  allies ; 

But  first,  her  arms  and  vesture  claim  my  song. 

Before  I  chant  the  fair  attendant  throng : — 

A  robe  she  wore  that  seem*d  of  woven  light ; 

The  buckler  of  Minerva  fill'd  her  right. 

Medusa's  bane ;  a  column  there  was  drawn 

Of  jasper  bright ;  and  o'er  the  snowy  lawn 

And  round  her  beauteous  neck  a  chain  was  slung. 

Which  glittering  on  her  snowy  bosom  hung. 

Diamond  and  topaz  there,  with  mingled  ray, 

Betum'd  in  varied  hues  the  beam  of  day ; 

A  treasure  of  inestimable  cost. 

Too  long,  alas  1  in  Lethe's  bosom  lost : 

To  modem  matrons  scarcely  known  by  fame, 

Few,  were  it  to  be  found,  the  prize  would  claim. 

With  this  the  vanquished  god  she  firmly  bound. 

While  I  with  joy  her  kind  assistance  own'd : 

But  oh !  the  feeble  Muse  attempts  in  vain 

To  celebrate  in  song  her  numerous  train ; 

Not  all  the  choir  of  Aganippe's  spring 

The  pageant  of  the  sisterhood  could  sing: 

But  some  shall  live,  distinguished  in  my  lay, 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  long  array.— 

The  dexter  wing  the  fair  Lucretia  led, 

With  her,  who,  faithful  to  her  nuptial  bed, 

Her  suitors  scom'd :  and  these  with  dauntless  hand 

The  quiver  seized,  and  scatter'd  on  the  strand 

The  pointless  arrows,  and  the  broken  bow 

Of  Cupid,  their  despoil'd  and  recreant  foe. — 

Lovely  Virginia  with  her  sire  was  nigh : 

Paternal  love  and  anger  in  his  eye 

Beam'd  terrible,  while  in  his  hand  he  show*d 

Aloft  the  dagger,  tinged  with  virgin  blood. 

Which  freedom  on  the  maid  and  Rome  at  once  bcstow'd.--- 

Then  the  Teutonic  dames,  a  dauntless  race, 

Who  msh'd  on  death  to  shun  a  foe's  embrace ; — 

And  Judith  chaste  and  fair,  but  void  of  dread. 

Who  the  hot  blood  of  Holofemes  shed  ;— 

And  that  fair  Greek  who  chose  a  watery  grave 

Her  threaten'd  purity  unstain'd  to  save. — 

B  B 
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All  fliese  and  others  to  the  eenhat  flew. 

And  all  combined  to  wieak  the  Tengeaaee  dx» 

On  him,  whose  haiighty  hand  in  tisys  of  3^'^''^ 

From  dime  to  dime  his  conquering  stendaid  bonsu 

Another  troop  the  vestal  virgin  led. 

Who  bore  along  firom  Tjber*9  oeajr  bed 

His  liquid  treasure  in  a  siere,  to  show 

The  falsehood  of  her  base  ealnnmioos  foe 

By  wondroQS  proof. — ^And  there  the  Sahine  queen 

With  all  the  matrons  of  her  raee  wa9  sees, 

Benown'd  in  records  old ;— «mI  next  in  Ivbob 

Was  she,  who  daantless  met  the  fbneni  flame; 

Not  wronged  in  Lotc,  bat  to  pieaciie  hervowv 

Immaculate  to  her  Sidonian*  spoose. 

Let  others  of  iEneas'  ftlsehood  teU, 

How  by  an  unrequited  flame  she  fdl ; 

A  nobler,  thou^  a  self-inflicted  doom, 

Caosed  by  connubial  Lore,  dismissed  her  to  tba  tomb. 

Picazxla  next  I  saw,  who  vainly  fried 

To  pass  her  days  on  Amo's  flowery  side 

In  single  purity,  till  foiee-  eompeIl*d 

The  virgin  to  the  marriage  bond  to  yieM. 

The  triumph  seem'd  ai  liHBt  to  reach  the  shore 

Wliere  loftjr  Bais  hears  the  Tuscan  roar. 

Twas  on  a  vernal  mom  it  tondk'd  the  land* 

And  twizt  Mount  Barbaro  that  crowns  the  strand 

And  old  Ayemus  (once  an  haflow'd  ground); 

For  the  OnmeBan  sibyl's  cell  renown'd. 

Lintemo's  sandy  bounds  it  readied  at  last; 

Great  Scipio's  nivour'd  haunt  in  ages  past; 

Famed  A&icanus,  whose  victorious  blade 

The  slaughterous  deeds  of  Hannibal  repaid. 

And  to  his  country's  heart  a  bloody  passage  made. 

Here  in  a  calm  retreat  his  life  be  spent^ 

With  rural  peace  and  solitude  content 

And  here  the  flying  nnnonr  sped  belbre; 

And  magnified  the  deed  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  pageant,  when  it  reaeh'd  the  destined  spot, 

8eem'd  to  exceed  their  utmost  reach  of  thought; 

There,  all  distinguish'd  by  dieir  deeds  of  arms, 

Excell'd  the  rest  in  more  than  mortal  charms. 
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ITor  lie,  "whom  oft  tho  steeds  of  conqfaest  drew, 

I^isdained  another's  trimnphs  to  pmsiie. 

At  tlie  metropolis  aniTed  at  last. 

To  fair  Sulpicia's  temples  soon  we  p8ss*d. 

Sacred  to  Chastity,  to  ward  the  pest 

Witli  which  her  sensual  foes  mflame  the  hieast; 

Tlie  patroness  of  noble  dames  atone — 

Tlien  was  the  fair  i^ebeian  Pole  unknown. 

Tlie  irictress  here  displayed  her  martial  spoils. 

And  here  the  laurel  hung  that  crown 'd  her  toils : 

A  gioard  she  stationed  on  the  temple's  bound — 

Tlie  Tuscan,  mark*d  with  many  a  glorious  wound 

Suspicion  in  the  jealous  breast  to  cure : 

TJTiUi  him  a  chosen  squadron  kept  the  door. 

1  lieard  their  names,  and  I  remember  well 

Tlie  youthful  Greek  that  by  his  stepdame  fell. 

And  him  who,  kept  by  Hearen^s  command  in  awe, 

Relrised  to  violate  the  nuptial  law.  Bom. 
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TsE  glorious  Maid,  whose  soul  to  hearen  is  gone 
And  left  the  rest  cold  earth,  she  who  was  grown 
A  pillar  of  true  valour,  and  had  gain'd 
Much  honour  by  her  victory,  and  chain'd 
That  god  which  doth  the  world  with  terror  bind. 
Using  no  armour  but  her  own  chaste  mind; 
A  fair  aspect,  coy  thoughts,  and  words  well  weigh'd, 
Sweet  modesfy  to  these  gave  friendly  aid. 
It  was  a  miracle  on  earth  to  see 
Tlie  bow  and  arrows  of  the  deity. 
And  all  his  armour  broke,  who  erst  had  slain 
Such  numbers,  and  so  many  captive  ta'en ; 
The  fair  dame  from  the  noble  sight  withdrew 
With  her  choice  company, — they  irere  but  few, 
And  made  a  little  troop,  true  virtue's  rare,— > 
Yet  each  of  them  did  bv  herself  appear 
A  theme  for  poems,  and  might  well  incite 
The  best  historian :  they  bore  a  white 
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Unspotted  ermine,  in  a  field  of  green. 

About  whose  neck  a  topaz  chain  was  seen 

Set  in  pore  gold ;  their  heavenlj  words  and  gait» 

Expressed  them  blest  were  bom  for  such  a  hie. 

Bright  stars  thej  seem*d,  she  did  a  sun  appear. 

Who  darkened  not  the  rest,  but  made  more  clear 

Their  splendour;  honour  in  brave  minds  is  found: 

This  troop,  with  violets  and  roses  crowned. 

Cheerfully  march'd,  when  lo,  I  might  espj 

Another  ensign  dreadful  to  mine  eye — 

A  lady  clothed  in  black,  whose  stem  looks  were 

With  horror  fiird,  and  did  like  hell  appear. 

Advanced,  and  said,  "  You  who  are  proud  to  be 

So  fair  and  young,  yet  have  no  eyes  to  see 

How  near  you  are  your  end ;  behold,  I  am 

She,  whom  they,  fierce,  and  blind,  and  cruel  name. 

Who  meet  untimelv  deaths ;  'twas  I  did  make 

Greece  subject,  and  the  Roman  Empire  shake ; 

My  piercing  sword  sack*d  Troy,  how  many  rude 

And  barbarous  people  are  by  me  subdued  ? 

Many  ambitious,  vain,  and  amorous  thought 

My  unwished  presence  hath  to  nothing  brought ; 

Now  am  I  come  to  you,  while  yet  your  state 

Is  happy,  ere  you  feel  a  harder  fate.** 

'*  On  these  you  have  no  power,**  she  then  replied, 

(Who  had  more  worth  than  all  the  world  beside,) 

"  And  little  over  me ;  but  there  is  one 

Who  will  be  deeply  grieved  when  I  am  gone. 

His  happiness  doth  on  my  life  depend, 

I  shall  find  freedom  in  a  peaceful  end.** 

As  one  who  glancing  with  a  sudden  eye 

Some  unexpected  object  doth  espy ; 

Then  looks  again,  and  doth  his  own  haste  blame : 

So  in  a  doubting  pause,  this  cruel  dame 

A  little  stay*d,  and  said,  "  The  rest  I  call 

To  mind,  and  know  I  have  o*ercome  them  all :  ** 

Then  with  less  fierce  aspect,  she  said,  **  Thou  guide 

Of  this  fair  crew,  hast  not  my  strength  assay*d. 

Let  her  advise,  who  may  command,  prevent 

Decrepit  age,  *tis  but  a  punishment ; 

From  me  mis  honour  thou  alone  shalt  have. 

Without  or  fear  or  pain,  to  find  thy  grave.** 
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**  As  He  shall  please,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heaven 
And  rules  on  earth,  such  portion  must  he  given 
To  xne,  as  others  from  thy  hand  receive," 
She  answered  then ;  afar  we  might  perceive 
Millions  of  dead  heap*d  on  th*  adjacent  plain ; 
No  verse  nor  prose  may  comprehend  the  slain 
Did  on  Death's  triumpn  wait,  from  India, 
From  Spain,  and  from  Morocco,  from  Cathay, 
And  all  the  skirts  of  tli*  earth  they  gathered  were ; 
Wlio  had  most  happy  lived,  attended  there : 
Popes,  Emperors,  nor  Kings,  no  ensigns  wore 
Of  their  past  height,  hut  naked  show'd  and  poor. 
Where  he  their  riches,  where  their  precious  gems. 
Their  mitres,  sceptres,  rohes,  and  diadems  ? 

0  miserable  men,  whose  hopes  arise 
From  worldly  joys,  yet  he  there  few  so  wise 
As  in  those  trifling  follies  not  to  tnist ; 
And  if  they  be  deceived,  in  end  'tis  just : 

Ah  !  more  than  blind,  what  gain  you  by  your  toil  ? 

You  must  return  once  to  your  mother's  soil, 

And  after-times  your  names  shall  hardly  know. 

Nor  any  profit  from  your  labour  grow ; 

All  those  strange  countries  by  your  warlike  stroke 

Submitted  to  a  tributary  voke ; 

The  fuel  erst  of  your  ambitious  fire, 

What  help  they  now  ?  The  vast  and  bad  desire 

Of  wealth  and  power  at  a  bloody  rate 

Is  wicked, — better  bread  and  water  eat 

With  peace ;  a  wooden  dish  doth  seldom  hold 

A  poisoned  draught;  glass  is  more  safe  than  gold ; 

But  for  this  theme  a  larger  time  will  ask, 

1  must  betake  me  to  my  former  task. 
The  fatal  hour  of  her  short  life  drew  near, 
That  doubtful  passage  which  the  world  doth  fear ; 
Another  company,  who  had  not  been 

Freed  from  their  earthy  burden  there  were  seen. 

To  try  if  prayers  could  appease  the  wrath. 

Or  stay  th*  inexorable  hand,  of  Death. 

That  beauteous  crowd  convened  to  see  the  end 

'^liich  all  must  taste ;  each  neighbour,  every  friend 

Stood  by,  when  grim  Death  with  her  hand  took  hold, 

And  pull*d  away  one  only  hair  of  gold. 
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Thus  from  the  world  this  fairest  flower  is  ta\ 

To  make  her  shine  moie  hxight,  not  cat  of 

How  many  moaning  plaints,  what  store  oi 

Were  utter*d  there,  when  Fate  shat  chose  &ir 

For  which  so  oft  I  sung ;  whose  beauty  bom'd 

My  tortured  heart  so  long ;  while  othere  moomld. 

She  pleased,  and  quiet  duL  the  fruit  enjoj 

Of  her  blest  life :  "  Fa»well«*'  without  annoy. 

"  True  saint  on  earth,"  said  Uiey ;  so  might  she  be 

Esteemed,  but  nothing  bates  Death*s  eroehy. 

What  shall  become  of  others,  since  so  pure 

A  body  did  such  heats  and  colds  endure. 

And  changed  so  often  in  so  little  space  ? 

Ah,  worldly  hopes,  how  blind  you  be,  how  baae! 

If  since  I  bathe  the  ground  with  flowing  tears 

For  that  mild  soul,  who  sees  it,  witness  bears ; 

And  thou  who  read*st  mayst  judge  she  fetter^  Be 

The  sixth  of  April,  and  did  set  me  free 

On  the  same  day  and  month.     Oh!  how  the  way 

Of  fortune  is  unsure ;  none  hates  the  day 

Of  slavery,  or  of  death,  so  much  as  I 

Abhor  the  time  which  wrou^t  my  liberty. 

And  my  too  lasting  life ;  it  had  been  just 

My  greater  age  had  first  been  tum*d  to  dust. 

And  pud  to  time,  and  to  the  worid,  the  debt 

I  owed,  then  eartii  had  kept  her  glorious  state : 

Now  at  what  rate  I  should  the  sonow  priae 

I  know  not,  nor  have  heart  that  can  sufifiee 

The  sad  affliction  to  relate  in  verse 

Of  these  fiBiir  dames,  that  wept  about  her  beaise ; 

'*  Courtesy,  Virtue,  Beauty,  all  are  lost; 

What  shall  become  of  us?    None  ebe  can  htmA 

Such  high  perfection ;  no  more  we  shall 

Hear  her  wise  words,  nor  the  angelical 

Sweet  music  of  her  voice.'*    While  thus  tibej  cried* 

The  parting  spirit  doth  itself  divide 

With  every  virtue  from  the  noble  bxeast. 

As  some  grave  hermit  seeks  a  lonely  rest: 

The  heavens  were  clear,  and  all  the  ambient  air 

Without  a  threatening  cloud ;  no  adversaire 

Durst  once  appear,  or  her  calm  mind  affright ; 

Death  singly  did  herself  conclude  the  fi^t; 
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After,  ivfafiQ  fear,  and  the  eztremest  plaint 

Were  ceased,  th*  attentive  eyes  of  all  were  bent 

On  that  fair  &ce,  and  by  despiur  became 

Secure ;  she  who  was  spent,  not  like  a  flame 

By  force  eztingaiah'd,  but  as  lights  decay, 

And  undiscerned  waste  themselves  away : 

Tbas  went  the  soul  in  peace ;  so  lamps  are  spent, 

As  the  oil  fails  which  gave  them  nourishment; 

In  sum,  her  countenance  you  still  might  know 

The  same  it  was,  not  pale,  but  white  as  snow. 

Which  on  the  tops  of  hills  in  gentle  flakes 

Falls  in  a  calm,  or  as  a  man  that  takes 

Desired  rest,  as  if  her  lovely  sight 

Were  closed  with  sweetest  sleep,  after  the  sprite 

Was  gone.    If  this  be  that  fools  call  to  die. 

Death  seem'd  in  her  exceeding  fair  to  be.        Anka  Humk. 
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And  now  closed  in  the  last  hour's  nairow  span 
Of  that  so  glorious  and  so  brief  career. 
Ere  the  dark  pass  so  terrible  to  man ! 
And  a  fair  troop  of  ladies  gathered  there. 
Still  of  this  earth,  with  grace  and  honour  crowned. 
To  mark  if  ever  Death  remorseftil  were. 
This  gentle  company  thus  throngd  arouttd. 
In  her  contemplating  the  awflil  end 
All  once  must  make,  by  law  of  nature  boimd ; 
Each  was  a  neighbour,  each  a  sorrowing  friend. 
Then  Death  stretch'd  forth  his  hand,  in  that  dread  hour» 
From  her  bright  head  a  golden  hair  to  xend. 
Thus  culling  of  this  earth  the  fairest  flower ; 
Nor  hate  impeird  the  deed,  but  pride,  to  dare 
Assert  o*er  highest  excellence  his  power. 
What  tearful  lamentations  fill  the  air 
The  while  those  beauteous  eyes  alone  are  dry. 
Whose  sway  my  burning  thoughts  and  l&ys  declare  1 
And  while  in  grief  dissolved  all  weep  and  sigh, 
She,  in  meek  silence,  joyous  sits  securo. 
Gathering  already  virtue's  guerdon  hi(^. 
«  Depart  in  peace,  O  mortad  goddess  pure ! " 
They  said ;  and  such  she  was :  although  it  nought 
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*Gainst  mightier  Death  avaird,  so  stem — so  stml 

Alas  for  others !  if  a  few  nights  wrought 

In  her  each  change  of  soffering  dust  below ! 

Oh !  Hope,  how  false !  how  blmd  all  human  thought ! 

Whether  in  earth  sank  deep  the  dews  of  woe 

For  the  bright  spirit  that  had  passed  awaj. 

Think,  ye  who  listen  !  thej  who  witne8s*d  know. 

*Twas  the  first  hour,  of  April  the  sixth  day. 

That  bound  me,  and,  alas  !  now  sets  me  free : 

How  Fortune  doth  her  fickleness  display ! 

None  ever  grieved  for  loss  of  liberty 

Or  doom  of  death  as  I  for  freedom  grieve, 

And  life  prolonged,  who  only  ask  to  die. 

Due  to  the  world  it  had  been  her  to  leave. 

And  me,  of  earlier  birth,  to  have  laid  low. 

Nor  of  its  pride  and  boast  the  age  bereave. 

How  great  the  grief  it  is  not  mine  to  show. 

Scarce  dare  I  think,  still  less  by  numbers  try. 

Or  by  vain  speech  to  ease  my  weight  of  woe. 

Virtue  is  dead,  beauty  and  courtesy ! 

The  sorrowing  dames  her  honour*d  couch  around 

**  For  what  are  we  reserved?"  in  anguish  ciy ; 

"  Where  now  in  woman  will  all  grace  be  found  ? 

Who  with  her  wise  and  gentle  words  be  blest. 

And  drink  of  her  sweet  song  th*  angelic  sound  ?" 

The  spirit  parting  from  that  beauteous  breast. 

In  its  meek  virtues  wrapt,  and  best  prepared. 

Had  with  sei*enity  the  heavens  imprest : 

No  power  of  darkness,  with  ill  influence,  dared 

Within  a  space  so  holy  to  intrude, 

Till  Death  his  terrible  triumph  had  declared. 

Then  hush'd  was  all  lament,  all  fear  subdued ; 

Each  on  those  beauteous  features  gazed  intent, 

And  from  despair  was  arm*d  with  fortitude. 

As  a  pure  flame  that  not  by  force  is  spent. 

But  faint  and  fainter  softly  dies  away. 

Passed  gently  forth  in  peace  the  soul  content: 

And  as  a  light  of  clear  and  steady  ray. 

When  fails  the  source  from  which  its  brightness  flows, 

She  to  the  last  held  on  her  wonted  way. 

Pale,  was  she  ?  no,  but  white  as  shrouding  snows. 

That,  when  the  winds  are  lulled,  fall  silently, 
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She  8eem*(l  as  one  overwearied  to  repose. 

£*en  as  in  balmy  slumbers  lapt  to  lie 

(The  spirit  parted  from  the  form  below), 

Id  her  appeared  what  th*  unwise  term  to  die ; 

And  Death  sate  beauteous  on  her  beauteous  brow.   Dachh. 

PART  II. 
La  notU  eke  aegul  Vorrilil  caso. 

The  night — that  followed  the  disastix)us  blow 
Which  my  spent  sun  removed  in  heaven  to  glow. 
And  left  me  here  a  blind  and  desolate  man — 
Now  far  advanced,  to  spread  o*er  earth  began 
The  sweet  spring  dew  which  harbingers  the  dawn, 
When  slumber*s  veil  and  visions  are  withdiawn ; 
When,  crown'd  with  oriental  gems,  and  bright 
As  newborn  day,  upon  my  tranced  sight 
My  Lady  lighted  from  her  starry  sphere : 
With  kind  speech  and  soft  sigh,  her  hand  so  dear. 
So  long  desired  in  vain,  to  mine  she  pressed, 
Wliile  heavenly  sweetness  instant  warm'd  my  breast : 
**  Remember  her,  who,  from  the  world  apart. 
Kept  all  your  course  since  known  to  that  young  heart." 
Pensive  she  spoke,  with  mild  and  modest  air 
Seating  me  by  her,  on  a  soft  bank,  where, 
In  greenest  shade,  the  beech  and  laurel  met 
"  Remember  ?  ah !  how  should  I  e'er  forget  ? 
Yet  tell  me,  idol  mine,"  in  tears  I  said, 
"  Live  you?— or  dreamt  I — is,  is  Laura  dead  ?" 
**  Live  I  ?    I  only  live,  but  you  indeed 
Are  dead,  and  must  be,  till  the  last  best  hour 
Shall  free  you  from  the  flesh  and  vile  world  s  power. 
But,  our  brief  leisure  lest  desire  exceed. 
Turn  we,  ere  breaks  the  day  already  nigh, 
To  themes  of  greater  interest,  pure  and  high." 
Then  I :  "  When  ended  the  brief  dream  and  vnin 
That  men  call  life,  by  you  now  safely  passed. 
Is  death  indeed  such  punishment  and  pain?" 
Replied  she :  "  While  on  earth  your  lot  is  cast. 
Slave  to  the  world's  opinions  blind  and  haid, 
True  happiness  shall  ne'er  your  search  rewai'd ; 
Death  to  the  good  a  dreary  prison  opes. 
But  to  the  vile  and  base,  who  all  tlieir  hopes 
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And  cares  below  have  fix*d,  is  Ml  of  fear; 

And  this  mj  loss,  now  momii^d  with  many  a 

Would  seem  a  gain,  and,  knew  yon  my  ddigfat 

Boundless  and  pure,  yonr  joyful  praise  excite.** 

Thus  spoke  she,  and  on  heaven  her  gmtefol  eye 

Devoutly  fix*d,  but  while  her  rose-lips  lie 

Chain'd  in  cold  silence,  I  renewed  my  theme : 

"  Lightning  and  storm,  red  battle,  age,  disease. 

Backs,  prisons,  poison,  famine, — make  not  these 

Death,  even  to  Uie  bravest,  bitter  seem?" 

She  answer'd :  **  I  deny  not  that  the  strife 

Is  great  and  sore  which  waits  on  parting  life. 

And  then  of  death  eternal  the  sharp  dread ! 

But  if  the  soul  with  hope  from  heaven  be  fed. 

And  haply  in  itself  the  heart  have  gnef, 

What  then  is  death?    Its  brief  sigh  brings  relief: 

Already  I  approach*d  my  final  goal, 

My  strength  was  failing,  on  the  wing  my  soul. 

When  thus  a  low  sad  whisper  by  my  side, 

'  O  miserable !  who,  to  vain  life  tied, 

Counts  every  hour  and  deems  each  hour  a  day. 

By  land  or  ocean,  to  himself  a  prey, 

Where*er  he  wanders,  who  one  form  pursues. 

Indulges  one  desire,  one  dream  renews, 

Thought,  speech,  sense,  feeling,  there  for  ever  bound ! ' 

It  ceased,  and  to  the  spot  whence  came  the  sound 

I  tum*d  my  languid  eyes,  and  her  beheld. 

Your  love  who  check*d,  my  pity  who  impeiVd; 

I  recognised  her  by  that  voice  and  lur, 

So  oflen  which  had  chased  my  spirit  s  gloom. 

Now  calm  and  wise,  as  courteous  then  and  £ur. 

But  e*en  to  you  when  dearest,  in  the  bloom 

Of  joyous  youth  and  beauty's  rosy  prime. 

Theme  of  much  thought,  and  muse  of  many  a  iliyme. 

Believe  me,  life  to  me  was  far  less  sweet 

Than  thus  a  merciful  mild  death  to  meet. 

The  blessed  hope,  to  mortals  rarely  given : 

And  such  joy  smooth^  my  path  from  earth  to  lieaven. 

As  from  long  exile  to  sweet  home  I  tum'^d. 

While  but  for  vou  alone  my  soul  with  pity  yeam*d.** 

"  But  tell  me,  lady,"  said  I,  •«  by  that  true 

\jid  loyal  faith,  on  earth  well  luiown  to  you. 
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Vow  better  known  befoie  the  OmniBcient's  hce. 

If  in  your  breast  the  thought  e'er  found  »  place 

XiOTe  prompted,  my  long  martyrdom  to  cheer, 

Though  virtue  followed  still  her  £Eur  empriae. 

For  ah !  oft  written  in  those  sweetest  eyes, 

Dear  anger,  dear  disdain,  and  pardon  dear, 

Xiong  o'er  my  wishes  doubts  and  diiadows  east/' 

Scarce  from  my  lips  the  venturous  speech  had  pass'd, 

"When  o'er  her  fair  £aoe  its  old*  sim-fimile  beam VI, 

Mj  sinking  virtue  which  so  oflt  redeem  *d, 

And  with  a  tender  sigh  she  answer'd :  ^  Never 

Can  or  did  aught  from  you  my  firm  heart  sever: 

But  as,  to  our  young  fame,  no  other  way, 

Direct  and  plain,  of  mutual  safety  lay, 

I  temper'd  with  cold  looks  your  raging  flame : 

So  fondest  mothers  way wani  children  tame. 

How  often  have  I  said, '  It  me  b^oves 

To  act  discreetly,  for  he  biuns,  not  loves! 

Who  hopes  and  fears,  ill  plays  discretion's  part! 

He  must  not  in  my  face  detect  my  heart ; ' 

'Twas  this,  which,  as  a  rein  the  generous  horse, 

Slack'd  your  hot  haste,  and  shaped  your  proper  course. 

Often,  while  Love  my  struggling  heart  consumed. 

Has  anger  tinged  my  cheek,  my  eyes  illumed. 

For  Love  in  me  could  reason  ne'er  subdue; 

But  ever  if  I  saw  you  sorrow-spent. 

Instant  my  fondest  looks  on  you  were  bent. 

Myself  from  shame,  frxxn  death  redeeming  you ; 

Or,  if  the  flame  of  passion  blazed  too  high, 

My  greeting  changed,  with  short  speech  and  cold  eje 

My  sorrow  moved  you  or  my  terror  shook. 

That  these  the  arts  I  used,  the  way  I  took. 

Smiles  varying  scorn  as  sunshine  follows  rain. 

You  know,  and  well  have  sung  in  many  a  deathless  strain. 

Again  and  oft,  as  saw  I  sunk  in  grief 

Those  tearful  eyes,  I  said, '  Without  relief, 

Surely  and  swift  he  marches  to  his  grave,' 

And,  at  the  thought,  the  fitting  help  I  gave.' 

But  if  I  saw  you  wild  and  passion- spurred. 

Prompt  with  the  curb,  your  boldness  I  detexr'd ; 

Thus  cold  and  kind,  psde,  blushing,  gloomy,  gay. 

Safe  have  I  led  you  through  the  dangerous  way, 
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And,  as  my  labour,  great  mj  joy  at  last** 

Trembling,  I  answer*d,  and  my  tears  flow*d  fast, 

**  Lady,  could  I  the  blessed  thought  believe. 

My  faiUiful  love  would  full  reward  receive." 

*'  O  man  of  little  faith !  '* — her  fairest  cheek, 

E*en  as  she  spoke,  a  warm  blush  'gan  to  streak — 

"  Why  should  I  say  it,  were  it  less  than  true  ? 

If  you  on  earth  were  pleasant  in  my  view 

I  need  not  ask ;  enough  it  pleased  to  see 

The  best  love  of  that  true  heart  fiz*d  on  me ; 

Well  too  your  genius  pleased  me,  and  the  fame 

Which,  far  and  wide,  it  showered  upon  my  name ; 

Your  Love  had  blame  in  its  excess  alone. 

And  wanted  prudence ;  while  you  sou^t  to  tell. 

By  act  and  air,  what  long  I  knew  and  well. 

To  the  whole  world  your  secret  heart  was  shown ; 

Thence  was  the  coldness  which  your  hopes  distress'd. 

For  such  our  sympathy  in  all  the  rest. 

As  is  alone  where  Love  keeps  honour's  law. 

Since  in  your  bosom  first  its  birth  I  saw. 

One  fire  our  heart  has  equally  inflamed. 

Except  that  I  concealed  it,  you  proclaimed ; 

And  louder  as  your  cry  for  mercy  swelled. 

Terror  and  shame  my  silence  more  compelVd, 

That  men  my  great  desire  should  little  Uiink ; 

But  ah !  concealment  makes  not  sorrow  less. 

Complaint  embitters  not  the  mind  s  distress* 

Feeling  with  fiction  cannot  swell  and  shrink. 

But  surely  then  at  least  the  veil  was  raised. 

You  only  present  when  your  verse  I  praised, 

And  whispering  sang, '  Love  dares  not  moi«  to  say.* 

Yours  was  my  heart,  though  tum'd  my  eyes  away ; 

Grieve  you,  as  cruel,  that  their  grace  was  such. 

As  kept  the  little,  gave  the  good  and  much ; 

Yet  oft  and  openly  as  they  withdrew. 

Far  oftener  furtively  they  dwelt  on  you. 

For  pity  thus,  what  prudence  robb'd,  retum*d ; 

And  ever  so  their  tranquil  lights  had  bum'd. 

Save  that  I  fear*d  those  dear  and  dangerous  eyes 

Might  then  the  secret  of  my  soul  surprise. 

But  one  thing  more,  that,  ere  our  parley  cease, 

Memoiy  may  shrine  mj  words,  as  treasures  sweet, 
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And  this  our  parting  give  jour  spirit  peace. 

In  all  things  else  my  fortune  was  complete, 

In  this  alone  some  cause  had  I  to  mourn 

That  first  I  saw  the  light  in  humhle  earth, 

And  still,  in  sooth,  it  grieves  that  1  was  horn 

Far  from  the  fiowery  nest  where  you  had  birth ; 

Yet  fair  to  me  the  land  where  your  love  bless*d ; 

Haply  that  heart,  which  I  alone  pos8ess*d, 

Elsewhere  had  others  loved,  myself  unseen. 

And  I,  now  voiced  by  fame,  had  there  inglorious  been." 

"  Ah,  no  I "  I  cried,  '*  however  the  spheres  might  roll. 

Wherever  bom,  immutable  and  whole. 

In  life,  in  death,  my  great  love  had  been  yours." 

"  ^Enough,"  she  smiled,  '*  its  fame  for  aye  endures. 

And  all  my  own !  but  pleasure  has  such  power. 

Too  little  have  we  reck'd  the  growing  hour ; 

Behold  !  Aurora,  from  her  golden  bed. 

Brings  back  the  day  to  mortals,  and  the  sun 

Already  from  the  ocean  lifts  his  head. 

Alas !  he  warns  me  that,  my  mission  done. 

We  here  must  part.     If  more  remain  to  say. 

Sweet  friend !  in  speech  be  brief^  as  must  my  stay." 

Then  I :  "  This  kindest  converse  makes  to  me 

All  sense  of  my  long  suffering  light  and  sweet : 

But  lady !  for  that  now  my  life  must  be 

Hateful  and  heavy,  tell  me,  I  entreat, 

When,  late  or  early,  we  again  shall  meet?" 

'*  If  right  I  read  the  future,  long  must  you 

Without  me  walk  the  earth." 

She  spoke,  and  pass*d  from  view.  Macgbsoor. 
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PART  I. 
Da  pai  cA«  MorU  trionfb  nd  volto. 

Wheh  cruel  Death  his  paly  ensign  spread 
Over  that  face,  which  oft  in  triumph  led 
Mj  subject  thoughts ;  and  beauty  s  sovereign  light, 
Betiring,  left  the  world  immersed  in  night ; 
The  Phantom,  with  a  frown  that  chiird  the  heart, 
Seem'd  with  his  gloomy  pageant  to  depart. 
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Exulting  in  his  formidable 

And  proud  of  conquest  o*er  sen^hie  ehmnff. 

When,  turning  round,  I  saw  the  Power 

That  breaks  ^e  gloomy  gnire*8  eteni^  tmnee; 

And  bids  the  disembooied  spirit  claim 

The  glorious  guerdoD  of  immortal  Eama 

Like  Phosphor,  in  the  sullen  rear  of  night; 

Before  the  golden  "P^e^  of  orient  ligfat 

He  came.    But  who  ^be  'tendant  pomp  can  tefl, 

What  mighty  master  of  the  coidea  shell 

Can  sing  how  heaven  above  accordant  smiled. 

And  what  bright  pageantry  the  prospeet  filTd. 

I  looked,  but  all  in  vwn :  &e  potent  isf 

Flashed  on  my  sight  intolefable  day 

At  first ;  but  to  ^e  splendour  soob  inmed. 

My  eyes  perused  the  pomp  with  sight  assmred. 

True  dignity  in  eveiy  face  was  seen. 

As  on  they  maich'd  with  more  than  mortal  mien ; 

And  some  I  saw  whom  Lo^re  had  link'd  befeffe* 

Ennobled  now  by  Virtue's  loily  lote^ 

Cffisar  and  Scipio  on  the  dezt^  kand 

Of  the  bright  goddess  led  the  fanselTd  band. 

One,  like  a  plcmet  by  tiie  lord  of  day, 

Seem'd  o'er-illumined  by  her  splendid  imy, 

By  brightness  hid ;  fOT  he,  to  Tirtoe  true. 

His  mind  from  Love's  soft  bondage  nobfy  diew. 

The  other,  half  a  slave  to  female  dnzms^ 

Parted  his  homage  to  the  god  of  arms 

And  Love's  seductive  power :  but,  close  and  deep; 

Like  files  that  climb'd  the  Gapitofiaa  steep 

In  years  of  yore,  along  the  sacred  way 

A  martial  squadron  came  in  long  array. 

In  ranges  as  they  moved  distinet  and  bright» 

On  every  burganet  that  met  the  light. 

Some  name  of  long  renown,  distinctly  read. 

O'er  each  majestic  brow  a  glory  shed. 

Still  on  the  noble  pair  my  eyes  I  bent. 

And  watch'd  their  progress  np  the  steep  ascent: 

The  second  Scipio  next  in  line  was  seen, 

And  he  that  seem'd  the  lore  of  Egypt's  queen; 

iVith  many  a  mighty  chief  I  there  beheld. 

Whose  valorous  hand  the  battle's  stoim  repelTd. 
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Two  fathers  of  the  great  Cornelian  inane. 
With  their  three  noble  sons  who  diared  their  fame; 
One  singly  marched  before,  aad,  hand  in  haaid^» 
His  two  heroic  partners  trod  the  strsad. 
The  last  was  fint  in  £une ;  but  brighter  beame 
His  follower  flung  aronnd  in  solar  streamSk 
Metanrus'  champion,  ^om  the  moon  bd^eld, 
When  his  resistless  spears  the  current  sweA'd 
With  Libya's  hated  gore,  in  arms  renown'd 
Was  he,  nor  less  witib  Wisdom's  oliye  crown'd. 
Quick  was  his  thought  and  ready  was  his  faand» 
His  power  accomplished  what  his  reason  plann'd; 
He  seem'd,  with  eagle  eye  and  ea^e  wmg, 
Sadden  on  his  predesdiied  game  to  spring. 
But  he  that  follow'd  ruest  with  step  secbite 
Drew  round  his  foe  the  'viewless  snare  of  hAe^ 
While,  with  consummate  art,  he  kept  at  bi^ 

The  raging  foe,  and  ccmquer'd  by  delay; 

Another  Fabius  joined  tl^e  stoic  paur,. 

The  Pauli  and  Mareelli  funed  in  war;' 

With  them  the  victor  in  tiie  friendly  strife, 

Whose  public  virtue  (fuench'd  his  love  of  life. 

With  either  Bmitas  ancient  Curius  came; 

Fabricius,  too,  I  spied,  a  nobler  name 

(With  his  plain  russet  gown  and  simple  besfd^ 

Than  either  Lydian  with  her  golden  hoari. 

Then  came  the  great  dictator  from  the  plough; 

And  old  Serranus  dtow'd  his  lauvell'd  brow, 

Marching  with  equal  st^.    Camillus  near. 

Who,  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  bright  career 

Of  honour,  sped,  and  never  slacked  his  pace. 

Till  Death  overtook  him  in  the  noble  race. 

And  placed  him  in  a  sphere  of  fame  so  high. 

That  other  patriots  fill'd  a  lower  sky. 

Even  those  ungrateful  hands-  that  seal'd  his  doom 

Reeall'd  the  banish'd  man  to  rescue  Rome. 

Torquatus  nigh,  a  sterner  spectre  stood. 

His  fasces  all  besmear'd  with  filial  blood : 

He  childless  to  the  shades  resolved  to  go, 

Bather  than  Bome  a  moment  should  forego 

That  dreadful  discipline,  whose  rigid  lore 

Had  spread  their  triumphs  round  from  shore  to  shora 
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Then  the  two  Decii  came,  by  Heaven  inspireil. 
Divinely  bold,  as  when  the  foe  retired 
Before  their  Heaven-directed  march,  amazed. 
When  on  the  self-devoted  men  they  gazed. 
Till  they  provoked  their  fate.    And  Cartins  nigh. 
As  when  to  heaven  he  cast  his  upward  eye. 
And  all  on  fire  with  glory*8  opening  charms. 
Plunged  to  the  Shades  below  with  clanging  arms» 
LsBvinus,  Mummius,  with  Flaminius  show'd. 
Like  meaner  lights  along  the  heavenly  road ; 
And  he  who  conquered  Greece  fit>m  sea  to  sea. 
Then  mildly  bade  th*  afflicted  race  be  free. 
Next  came  the  dauntless  envoy,  with  his  wand. 
Whose  more  than  magic  circle  on  the  sand 
The  frenzy  of  the  Syrian  king  confined : 
O'er-awed  he  stood,  and  at  his  fate  repined. 
Great  Manlius,  too,  who  drove  the  hostile  throng 
Prone  fix>m  the  steep  on  which  his  members  hong. 
(A  sad  reverse)  the  hungry  vultures*  food, 
When  Roman  justice  claimed  his  forfeit  blood. 
Then  Codes  came,  who  took  his  dreadful  stand 
Where  the  wide  arch  the  foaming  torrent  spann'd. 
Stemming  the  tide  of  war  with  matchless  might. 
And  tum'd  the  heady  current  of  the  fight 
And  he  that,  stung  with  fierce  vindictive  ire. 
Consumed  his  erring  hand  with  hostile  fire. 
Duillius  next  and  Catulus  were  seen, 
Whose  daring  navies  ploughed  the  billowy  green 
That  laves  Pelorus  and  the  Sardian  shore. 
And  dyed  the  rolling  waves  with  Punic  gore. 
Great  Appius  next  advanced  in  sterner  mood. 
Who  wi^  patrician  loftiness  withstood 
The  clamours  of  the  crowd.    But,  close  behind. 
Of  gentler  manners  and  more  equal  mind. 
Came  one,  perhaps  the  first  in  martial  might, 
Yet  his  dim  glory  cast  a  waning  light ; 
But  neither  Bacchus,  nor  Alcmena*s  son 
Such  trophies  yet  by  east  or  west  have  won ; 
Nor  he  that  in  the  arms  of  conquest  died. 
As  he,  when  Home's  stem  foes  his  valour  tried. 
Yet  he  survived  his  fame.     But  luckier  far 
Was  one  that  follow*d  next,  whose  golden  star 
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To  better  fortime  led,  and  inark*d  his  name 

Among  the  first  in  deeds  ot  martial  fame : 

But  cruel  was  his  rage,  and  dipped  in  gore 

By  civil  slaughter  was  the  wreath  he  wore. 

A  less-ensanguined  laurel  graced  the  head 

Of  him  that  next  advanced  with  lofty  tread,  ' 

In  martial  conduct  and  in  active  might 

Of  equal  honour  in  the  fields  of  fight 

Then  great  Yolumnius,  who  expell'd  the  pest 

Whose  spreading  ills  the  Romans  long  distressM. 

liutilius  Gassus,  Philo  next  in  sight 

Appear*d,  like  twinkling  stars  that  gild  the  night. 

Three  men  I  saw  advancing  up  the  vale, 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail : 

Dentatus,  long  in  standing  fight  renown 'd, 

Sergius  and  Scceva  oft  wi&  conquest  crown'd ; 

The  triple  terror  of  the  hostile  train, 

On  whom  the  storm  of  battle  broke  in  vain. 
Another  Sergius  near  with  deep  disgrace 

Marr*d  the  long  glories  of  his  ancient  race, 

Marius,  then,  &e  Gimbrians  who  repell'd 

From  fearful  Rome,  and  Lybia's  tyrant  quell'd. 

And  Fulvius,  who  Gampania's  traitors  slew, 

And  paid  ingratitude  with  vengeance  due. 

Another  nobler  Fulvius  next  appeared ; 

And  there  the  Father  of  the  Gracchi  reared 

A  solitaiy  crest     The  following  form 

IVas  he  that  often  raised  the  factious  storm — 

Bold  Gatulus,  and  he  whom  fortune's  ray 

Illumined  still  with  beams  of  cloudless  day ; 

Yet  faiVd  to  chase  the  darkness  of  the  mind, 

That  brooded  still  on  loftier  hopes  behind. 

From  him  a  nobler  line  in  two  degrees 

Keduced  Numidia  to  reluctant  peace. 

Crete,  Spain,  and  Macedonia's  conquered  lord 

Adom'd  their  triumphs  and  their  treasures  stored. 

Vespasian,  with  his  son,  I  next  survey*d. 

An  angel  soul  in  angel  form  array'd ; 

Nor  less  his  brother  seem'd  in  outward  grace. 

But  hell  within  belied  a  beauteous  face. 

Then  Nerva,  who  retrieved  the  falling  throno, 

And  Trajan,  by  his  conquering  eagles  known. 

0  c 
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Adrian,  and  Antonine  the  just  and  good. 

He,  with  his  son,  tlie  golden  age  renewed ; 

And  ere  they  ruled  the  world,  thernselves  subdued. 

Then,  as  I  turned  my  roving  eyes  around, 

Quirinus  I  beheld  with  laurel  crowned. 

And  five  succeeding  kings.     The  sixth  was  lost. 

By  vice  degraded  from  his  regal  post ; 

A  sentence  just,  whatever  pride  may  claim. 

For  virtue  only  finds  eternal  Fame.  Botd. 

PART  n. 

Full  of  ecstatic  wonder  at  the  sight 
I  view'd  Bellona's  minions,  famed  in  fight ; 
A  brotherhood,  to  whom  the  circling  sun 
No  rivals  yet  beheld,  since  time  begun. — 
But  ah !  the  Muse  despairs  to  mount  their  famo 
Above  the  plaudits  of  historic  Fame. 
But  now  a  foreign  band  the  strain  recalls- 
Stem  Hannibal,  that  shook  the  Boman  walls ; 
Achilles,  famed  in  Homer^s  lasting  lay, 
The  Trojan  pair  that  kept  their  foes  at  bay ; 
Susa's  proud  rulers,  a  distinguished  pair. 
And  he  that  pour*d  the  living  storm  of  war 
On  the  fallen  thrones  of  Asia,  till  the  main. 
With  awful  voice,  repell'd  the  conquering  train. 
Another  chief  appeared,  alike  in  name. 
But  short  was  his  career  of  martial  fame ; 
For  generous  valour  oft  to  fortune  yields, 
Too  oft  the  arbitress  of  fighting  fields. 
The  three  illustrious  Thebans  join'd  the  train, 
Whose  noble  names  adorn  a  former  strain ; 
Great  Ajax  with  Tydides  next  appear'd, 
And  he  that  o'er  the  sea*3  broad  bosom  steer'd 
In  search  of  shores  unknown  with  daring  prow« 
And  ancient  Nestor,  with  his  looks  of  snow. 
Who  thrice  beheld  the  race  of  man  decline. 
And  haird  as  oft  a  new  heroic  line : 
Then  Agamemnon,  with  Uie  Spartan*8  shiule, 
One  by  his  spouse  forsaken,  one  betrayed : 
And  now  another  Spartan  met  my  view. 
Who,  cheerly,  call'd  his  self-devoted  crew 
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To  banquet  with  the  ghostly  train  below, 
And  with  unfading  laurels  decked  the  brow ; 
Though  from  a  bounded  stage  a  softer  strain 
Was  his,  who  next  appear'd  to  cross  the  plain : 
Famed  Alcibiades,  whose  siren  spell 
Could  raise  the  tide  of  passion,  or  repel 
With  more  than  magic  sounds,  when  Atlicns  stood 
By  his  superior  eloquence  subdued. 
The  Marathonian  chief,  with  conquest  crown*d. 
With  Cimon  came,  for  filial  love  renown *d : 
Who  chose  the  dungeon's  gloom  and  galling  chain 
His  captive  father's  liberty  to  gain ; 
Themistodes  and  Theseus  met  my  eye ; 
And  he  that  with  the  first  of  Rome  could  vie 
Jn  self-denial ;  yet  their  native  soil, 
Insensate  to  their  long  illustrious  toil, 
To  each  denied  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 
But  deathless  fame  reversed  the  rigid  doom. 
And  show'd  their  worth  in  more  conspicuous  light 
Through  the  surroimding  shades  of  envious  night 
Great  Phocion  next,  who  moum'd  an  equal  fate, 
£xpell*d  and  exiled  from  his  parent  state ; 
A  foul  reward !  by  party  rage  decreed. 
For  acts  that  well  might  claim  a  nobler  meed : 
There  Pyrrhus,  with  Numidia's  king  behind. 
Ever  in  faithful  league  with  Boine  combined, 
The  bulwark  of  his  state.    Another  nigh, 
Of  Syracuse,  I  saw,  a  firm  ally 
To  Italy,  like  him.    But  deadly  hate, ' 
Repulsive  frowns,  and  love  of  stem  debate, 
Hamilcar  mark'd,  who  at  a  distance  stood. 
And  eyed  the  friendly  pair  in  hostile  mood. 
The  royal  Lydian,  with  distracted  mien, 
Just  as  he  'scaped  the  vengeful  flame,  was  seen ; 
And  Syphax,  who  deplored  an  equal  doom. 
Who  paid  with  life  his  enmity  of  Borne ; 
And  Brennus,  famed  for  sacrilegious  spoil. 
That,  overwhelm'd  beneath  the  rocky  pile, 
Atoned  the  carnage  of  his  cruel  hand, 
Join'd  the  long  pageant  of  tlie  martial  band ; 
Who  march 'd  in  foreign  or  barbarian  guise 
From  every  realm  and  clime  beneath  the  skies. 

c  c  'i 
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But  different  far  in  habit  from  the  rest. 

One  tribe  with  reverent  awe  my  heart  impressed : 

There  he  that  entertain'd  the  grand  design 

To  build  a  temple  to  the  Power  Divine ; 

With  him,  to  whom  the  oracles  of  Heaven 

The  task  to  raise  the  sacred  pile  had  given : 

The  task  he  soon  fulfiU'd  by  Heaven  assign'd, — 

But  let  the  nobler  temple  of  the  mind 

To  niin  fall,  by  Love's  alluring  sway 

Seduced  from  duty's  hallow'd  path  astray: 

Then  he  that  on  the  flaming  hill  sunived 

That  sight  no  mortal  else  beheld,  and  lived — 

The  Eternal  One,  and  heard,  with  awe  profound. 

That  awful  voice  that  shakes  the  globe  around ; 

With  him  who  checked  the  sun  in  mid  career. 

And  stopped  the  burning  wheels  that  mark  the  ^here, 

(As  a  well-managed  steed  his  lord  obeys. 

And  at  the  straiten'd  rein  his  course  delays,) 

And  still  the  flying  war  the  tide  of  day 

Pursued,  and  show'd  their  bands  in  wild  dismay. — 

Victorious  faith !  to  thee  belongs  the  prize ; 

In  earth  thy  power  is  felt,  and  in  the  circling  skies.-^ 

The  father  next,  who  erst  by  Heaven's  command 

Forsook  his  home,  and  sought  the  promised  land; 

The  hallow'd  scene  of  wide-redeeming  graee : 

And  to  the  care  of  Heaven  consign'd  his  race. 

Then  Jacob,  cheated  in  his  amorous  vows, 

Who  led  in  either  hand  a  Syrian  spouse ; 

And  youthful  Joseph,  famed  for  self-command. 

Was  seen,  conspicuous  midst  his  kindred  band. 

Then  stretching  for  my  sight  amid  the  tnin 

That  hid,  in  countless  crowds,  the  shaded  plain. 

Good  Hezekiah  met  my  raptui*ed  sight. 

And  Manoah's  son,  a  prey  to  female  sleight; 

And  he,  whose  eye  foresaw  the  coming  flood. 

With  mighty  Nimrod  nigh,  a  man  of  blood ; 

Whose  pride  the  heaven-defying  tower  design'd. 

But  sin  the  rising  fabric  undermined. 

Great  Maccabeus  next  my  notice  claim'd. 

By  Love  to  Zion's  broken  laws  inflamed; 

Who  nish'd  to  arms  to  save  a  sinking  stala 

Scorning  the  menace  of  impending  Fate 
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l^ow  satiato  with  the  view,  mj  languid  sight 

Had  faird,  but  soon  perceived  with  new  delight 

A  train,  like  Heaven's  descending  powers,  appear. 

Whose  radiance  seem*d  my  cherish'd  sight  to  clear. 

There  march'd  in  rank  the  dames  of  ancient  days, 

Antiope,  renown'd  for  martial  praise ; 

Orithya  near,  in  glittering  armour  shone, 

And  fair  Hippolyta  that  wept  her  son ; 

The  sisters  whom  Alcides  met  of  yore 

In  arms  on  Thermodon's  distinguished  shore ; 

When  he  and  Theseus  foiFd  the  warlike  pair. 

By  force  compelled  the  nuptial  rite  to  share. 

The  widow'd  queen,  who  seem'd  with  tranquil  smile 

To  view  her  son  upon  the  funeral  pile ; 

But  brooding  vengeance  rankled  deep  within. 

So  Gyrus  fell  within  the  fatal  gin : 

Misconduct,  which  from  age  to  age  convey *d, 

0*er  her  long  glories  cast  a  funeral  shade. 

I  saw  the  Amazon  whom  Ilion  moum*d, 

And  her  for  whom  the  flames  of  discord  bum*d, 

Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Butulian  train 

When  her  affianced  lover  pressed  the  plidn ; 

And  her,  that  with  dishevelled  tresses  flew, 

Half-arm'd,  half-clad,  her  rebels  to  subdue. 

Her  partner  too  in  lawless  love  I  spied, 

A  Roman  harlot,  an  incestuous  bride. 

But  Tadmor's  queen,  with  nobler  fires  inflamed, 

The  pristine  glory  of  the  sex  reclaimed. 

Who  in  the  spring  of  life,  in  beauty's  bloom. 

Her  heart  devoted  to  her  husband's  tomb ; 

True  to  his  dust,  aspiring  to  the  crown 

Of  virtue,  in  such  years  but  seldom  known : 

With  temper*d  mail  she  hid  her  snowy  breast, 

And  with  Bellona's  helm  and  nodding  crest 

Despising  Cupid's  lore,  her  charms  conceal*d. 

And  led  the  foes  of  Latium  to  the  field. 

The  shock  at  ancient  Home  was  felt  afar, ! 

And  Tyber  trembled  at  the  distant  war 

Of  foes  she  held  in  scorn :  but  soon  she  found 

That  Mars  his  native  tribes  with  conquest  crown'd, 

And  by  her  haughty  foes  in  triumph  led, 

The  last  warm  tears  of  indignation  shecL 
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O  fair  Bethulian !  can  my  vagrant  song 

Overpass  thy  virtues  in  the  nameless  throng. 

When  he  that  sought  to  lure  thee  to  thy  shame 

Paid  with  his  severed  head  his  frantic  flame? 

Can  Ninus  be  forgot,  whose  ancient  name 

Begins  the  long  roll  of  imperial  fame? 

And  he  whose  piide,  by  Heaven^s  imperial  doom, 

Eeduced  among  the  grazing  herd  to  roam  ? 

Belus,  who  first  beheld  the  nations  sway 

To  idols,  from  the  Heaven-directed  way, 

Though  he  was  blameless  ?    Where  does  he  reside 

Who  first  the  dangerous  art  of  magic  tried  ? 

O  Crassus !  much  I  mourn  the  baleful  star 

That  o*er  Euphrates  led  the  storm  of  war. 

Thy  troops,  by  Parthian  snares  encircled  round. 

Marked  with  Hesperia*s  shame  the  bloody  ground  ; 

And  Mithridates,  Rome  s  incessant  foe, 

Who  fled  through  burning  plains  and  tracts  of  snow 

Their  fell  pursuit.     But  now,  the  parting  strain 

Must  pass,  with  slight  survey,  the  coming  train : 

There  British  Arthur  seeks  his  share  of  fame. 

And  three  Caesarian  victors  join  Uieir  claim  ; 

One  from  the  race  of  Libya,  one  from  Spain, 

And  last,  not  least,  the  pride  of  fair  Lorraine, 

With  his  twelve  noble  peers.     Gofli'edo^s  powers 

Direct  their  march  to  Salem's  sacred  towers ; 

And  plant  his  throne  beneath  the  Asian  skies, 

A  sacred  seat  that  now  neglected  lies. 

Ye  lords  of  Christendom  !  eternal  shame 

For  ever  will  pursue  each  royal  name. 

And  tell  your  wolfish  n^e  for  kindred  blood, 

Wliile  Paynim  hounds  profane  the  seat  of  God ! 

With  him  the  Christian  glory  seemed  to  fall. 

The  rest  was  hid  behind  oblivion's  pall ; 

Save  a  few  honour'd  names,  inferior  far 

In  peace  to  guide,  or  point  the  storm  of  war. 

Yet  e'en  among  the  stranger  tribes  were  found 

A  few  selected  names,  in  song  renown *d. 

First,  mighty  Saladin,  his  countiy  s  boast, 

The  scourge  and  terror  of  the  baptized  host 

Noradin,  and  Lancaster  fierce  in  arms, 

Who  vex'd  the  Gallic  coast  with  long  alarms. 
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T  look*d  around  with  painful  search  to  spy 

If  any  martial  form  should  meet  my  eye 

familiar  to  my  sight  in  worlds  above, 

The  willing  objects  of  respect  or  love ; 

And  soon  a  well-known  face  my  notice  drew, 

Sicilians  king,  to  whose  sagacious  view 

The  scenes  of  deep  futiurity  displayed 

Their  birth,  through  coming  Time  s  disclosing  shade. 

There  my  Colonna,  too,  with  glad  surprise, 

'Mid  the  pale  group,  assaiPd  my  startled  eyes. 

His  noble  soul  was  all  alive  to  fame. 

Yet  holy  friendship  mix'd  her  softer  claim, 

Which  in  his  bosom  iix'd  her  lasting  tlirone. 

With  Charity,  that  makes  the  wants  of  all  her  own,  Boyd. 

PABT  ni. 
lo  non  9apea  da  tal  vista  levarme. 

Still  on  the  warrior  band  I  fix'd  my  view, 
But  now  a  different  troop  my  notice  drew : 
The  sage  Falladian  tribe,  a  nobler  train. 
Whose  toils  deserve  a  more  exalted  strain. 
Plato  majestic  in  the  front  appeared, 
Where  wisdom*s  sacred  hand  her  ensign  reared. 
Celestial  blazonry  !  by  heaven  bestow' d, 
Which,  waving  high,  before  the  vaward  glow*d  : 
Tlien  came  the  Stagyrite,  whose  mental  ray 
Pierced  through  all  nature  like  the  shafts  of  day ; 
And  he  that,  by  the  unambitious  name. 
Lover  of  wisdom,  chose  to  bound  his  fame. 
Then  Socrates  and  Xenophon  were  seen ; 
With  them  a  bard  of  more  than  earthly  mien, 
Whom  every  muse  of  Jove's  immortal  choir 
Blessed  with  a  portion  of  celestial  fire  : 
From  ancient  Argos  to  the  Phrygian  bound 
His  never-dying  strains  were  borne  around 
On  inspiration's  wing,  and  hill  and  dale 
Echoed  the  notes  of  Uion's  mournful  tale. 
The  woes  of  Thetis,  and  Ulysses*  toils. 
His  mighty  mind  recovered  from  the  spoils 
Of  envious  time,  and  placed  in  lasting  light 
The  trophies  ransom'd  from  oblivion's  night 
The  Mantuan  bard,  responsive  to  his  song, 
Co-rival  of  his  glory,  walk'd  along. 
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The  next  with  new  surprise  my  notice  drew. 

Wherever  he  passed  spontaneous  flowerets  grew. 

Fit  emblems  of  his  style ;  and  close  behind 

The  great  Athenian  at  his  lot  repined ; 

Which  doom'd  him,  like  a  secondary  star. 

To  yield  precedence  in  the  wordy  war; 

Though  like  the  bolts  of  Jore  that  shake  the  spheres. 

He  li^ten*d  in  their  eyes,  and  thunder*d  in  their  ears. 

The  assembly  felt  the  shock,  the  immortal  soimd. 

His  Attic  rival  s  fainter  accents  drown'd. 

But  now  so  many  candidates  for  fame 

In  countless  crowds  and  gay  confusion  came. 

That  Memoiy  seem'd  her  province  to  resign. 

Perplexed  and  lost  amid  the  lengthen'd  line. 

Yet  Solon  there  I  spied,  for  laws  renowned. 

Salubrious  plants  in  clean  and  cultured  ground ; 

But  noxious,  if  malignant  hands  infuse 

In  their  transmuted  stems  a  baneful  juice. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  Yarro  next  I  spied. 

The  light  of  linguists,  and  our  country's  pride ; 

Still  nearer  as  he  moved,  the  eye  could  trace 

A  new  attraction  and  a  nameless  grace. 

Livy  I  saw,  with  dark  invidious  fix>wn 

Listening  with  pain  to  Sallu5t*s  loud  renown ; 

And  Pliny  there,  profuse  of  life  I  found. 

Whom  love  of  knowledge  to  the  burning  bound 

Led  unawares ;  and  there  Plotinus'  shade. 

Who  dark  Platonic  truths  in  fuller  light  displayed : 

He,  flying  far  to  *scape  the  coming  pest. 

Was,  when  he  seemed  secure,  by  death  oppressed ; 

That,  fix'd  by  fate,  before  he  saw  the  sun. 

The  careful  sophist  strove  in  vain  to  shun. 

Hortensius,  Crassus,  Galba,  next  appear*d, 

Calvus  and  Antony,  b^  Rome  revered. 

The  first  with  Pollio  joinM,  whose  tongue  profane 

Assailed  the  fame  of  Cicero  in  vain. 

Thucydides,  who  mark*d  distinct  and  clear 

The  tardy  round  of  many  a  bloody  year. 

And,  with  a  master's  graphic  skill,  pourtray'd 

The  fields,  "  whose  summer  dust  with  blood  was  laid  ; 

And  near  Herodotus  his  ninefold  roll  display'd. 

Father  of  history;  and  Euclid's  vest 

The  heaven-taught  symbols  of  that  art  expressed 
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That  measures  matter,  form,  and  empty  space, 
And  calculates  the  planets'  heavenly  race; 
And  Porphyry,  whose  proud  obdurate  heart 
Was  proof  to  mighty  Tilth's  celestial  dart; 
With  sophistry  assail'd  the  cause  of  God, 
And  stood  in  arms  against  the  heavenly  code. 
Hippocrates,  for  healing  arts  renown*d, 
And  half  obscured  within  the  dark  profound; 
The  pair,  whom  ignorance  in  ancient  days 
Adom*d  like  deities,  with  borrowed  rays^ 
Galen  was  near,  of  Pergamus  the  boast, 
>Vhose  skill  retrieved  the  art  so  nearly  lost 
Then  Anaxarchus  came,  who  conquered  pain ; 
And  he,  whom  pleasures  strove  to  lure  in  vain 
From  duty*s  path.    And  first  in  mournful  mood 
The  mighty  soul  of  Archimedes  stood ; 
And  sage  iJemocritus  I  there  beheld. 
Whose  daring  hand  the  light  of  vision  quell*d. 
To  shun  the  soul-seducing  forms,  that  play 
On  the  rapt  fancy  in  the  beam  of  day : 
1  he  gifts  of  fortune,  too,  he  flung  aside. 
By  wisdom's  wealth,  a  nobler  store,  supplied. 
There  Hippias,  too,  I  saw,  who  dared  to  claim 
For  general  science  an  unequalled  name. 
And  him,  whose  doubtful  mind  and  roving  eye 
No  certainty  in  truth  itself  could  spy ; 
With  him  who  in  a  deep  mysterious  guise 
Her  heavenly  charms  conceaFd  from  vulgar  eyes. 
The  frontless  cynic  next  in  rank  I  saw. 
Sworn  foe  to  decency  and  nature's  modest  law. 
With  him  the  sage,  that  marked,  with  dark  disdain. 
His  wealth  consumed  by  rapine*s  lawless  train ; 
And  glad  that  nothing  now  remain'd  behind. 
To  foster  envy  in  a  rival's  mind. 
That  treasure  bought,  which  nothing  can  destroy, 
**  The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart^felt  joy." 
Then  curious  Dicsearchus  met  my  view, 
Who  studied  nature  with  sagacious  view. 
Quintilian  next,  and  Seneca  were  seen. 
And  Ghseronea's  sage,  of  placid  mien ; 
All  various  in  their  taste  and  studious  toils. 
Bat  each  adom'd  with  Learning's  splendid  spoils. 
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There,  too,  I  saw,  in  universal  jar* 

The  tribes  that  spend  their  time  in  wordy  war ; 

And  o  er  the  vast  interminable  deep 

Of  knowledge,  like  conflicting  tempests,  sweep. 

For  truth  they  never  toil,  but  feed  their  pride 

With  fuel  by  eternal  strife  supplied : 

No  dragon  of  the  wild  with  equal  rage. 

Nor  lions  in  nocturnal  war,  engage 

With  hate  so  deadly,  as  the  learn'd  and  wise. 

Who  scan  their  own  desert  with  partial  eyes. 

Cameades,  renown*d  for  logic  skiU, 

Who  right  or  wrong,  and  true  and  false,  at  will 

Gould  turn  and  change,  employed  his  fruitless  pain 

To  reconcile  the  fierce,  contending  train: 

But,  ever  as  he  toird,  the  raging  pest 

Of  pride,  as  knowledge  grew,  with  equal  speed  increased. 

Then  Epicurus,  of  sinister  fame, 

Bebellious  to  the  lord  of  nature,  came; 

Who  studied  to  deprive  the  soaring  soul 

Of  her  bright  world  of  hope  beyond  the  pole ; 

A  mole-ey'd  race  their  hapless  guide  pursued. 

And  blindly  still  the  vain  assault  renewed. 

Dark  Metrodorus  next  sustained  the  cause, 

With  Aristippus,  true  to  Pleasure  s  laws. 

Chrysippus  next  his  subtle  web  disposed : 

Zeno  sdtemate  spread  his  hand,  and  closed ; 

To  show  how  eloquence  expands  the  soul. 

And  logic  boasts  a  close  and  nervous  whole. 

And  there  Cleanthes  drew  the  mighty  line 

That  led  his  pupils  on,  with  heart  divine. 

Through  time's  fallacious  joys,  by  Virtue*s  road. 

To  the  bright  palace  of  the  sovereign  good. — 

But  here  the  weary  Muse  forsakes  the  throng. 

Too  numerous  for  the  bounds  of  mortal  song.  Boyo 
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I>d^  aureo  oJbtrgo  con  V  Awrora  innantU 

Behind  Aurora's  wheels  the  rising  sun 
His  voyage  from  his  golden  shrine  begun. 
With  such  ethereal  speed,  as  if  the  Hours 
Had  caught  him  slumb'ring  in  her  rosy  bowers. 
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With  lordly  eye,  that  reached  the  Trorld*8  extreme, 

Methought  he  look'd,  Tvhen,  gliding  on  hia  beam, 

That  winged  power  approach'd  that  wheels  his  car 

In  its  wide  annual  range  from  star  to  star, 

Measuring  vicissitude ;  till,  now  more  near, 

jVIethought  these  thrilling  accents  met  my  ear : — 

*'  New  laws  must  be  observed  if  mortals  claim,  ' 

Spite  of  the  lapse  of  time,  eternal  fume. 

Those  laws  have  lost  their  force  that  Heaven  decreed, 

And  I  my  circle  run  with  fruitless  speed ; 

If  fame  s  loud  breath  the  slumbering  dust  inspire, 

And  bid  to  live  with  never-dying  fire, 

My  power,  that  measures  mortal  things,  is  crossed, 

And  my  long  glories  in  oblivion  lost. 

If  mortals  on  yon  planet's  shadowy  face, 

Clin  match  the  tenor  of  my  heavenly  race, 

I  strive  with  fruitless  speed  from  year  to  year 

To  keep  precedence  o'er  a  lower  sphere. 

In  vain  yon  flaming  coursers  I  prepare, 

In  vain  the  watery  world  and  ambient  air 

Their  vigour  feeds,  if  thus,  with  angels'  flight 

A  mortal  can  o'ertake  the  race  of  light ! 

Were  you  a  lesser  planet,  doom'd  to  run 

A  shorter  journey  round  a  nobler  sim ; 

Hanging  among  yon  dusky  orbs  below, 

A  more  degrading  doom  I  could  not  know : 

Now  spread  your  swiftest  wings,  my  steeds  of  flame, 

We  must  not  yield  to  man's  ambitious  aim. 

With  emulation's  noblest  flres  I  glow, 

And  soon  that  reptile  race  that  boast  below 

Bright  Fame's  conducting  lamp,  that  seems  to  vio 

With  my  incessant  journeys  round  the  sky, 

And  gains,  or  seems  to  gain,  increasing  light, 

Yet  shall  its  glories  sink  in  gradual  night 

But  I  am  still  the  same ;  my  course  began 

Before  that  dusky  orb,  the  seat  of  man. 

Was  built  in  ambient  air :  with  constant  sway 

I  lead  the  grateful  change  of  night  and  day, 

To  one  ethereal  track  for  ever  bound. 

And  ever  treading  one  eternal  round." — 

And  now,  methought,  with  more  than  mortal  ire, 

Ue  seem'd  to  lash  along  his  steeds  of  fire ; 
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And  shot  along  the  air  with  gjancjng  raj. 

Swift  as  a  fidcon  darting  on  its  prey ; 

No  planet's  swift  career  could  match  his  speed. 

That  seem*d  the  power  of  fancy  to  exceed. 

The  courier  of  the  sky  I  marked  with  diead« 

As  hy  degrees  the  baseless  fiibric  fled 

That  human  power  had  buih;  while  high  disdiiin 

I/elt  within  to  see  the  toiling  train 

Striving  to  seize  each  tnmsitoiy  thing 

That  fleets  away  on  dissolution's  wing ; 

And  soonest  from  the  firmest  grasp  recede^ 

Like  aiiy  forms,  with  tantalizing  speed. 

O  mortals !  ere  the  vital  powers  decay. 

Or  palsied  eld  obscures  the  mental  ray* 

Raise  your  aficctions  to  the  things  above, 

Which  time  or  fickle  chance  can  never  move. 

Had  you  but  seen  what  I  despair  to  sing. 

How  fiist  his  couiser  plied  the  flaming  wing 

With  unremitted  speed,  the  soaring  mind 

Had  left  his  low  terrestrial  cares  bdiind. 

But  what  an  awfiil  change  of  earth  and  sky 

All  in  a  moment  passed  before  my  eje ! 

Now  rigid  vnnter  stretched  her  bramal  reign 

With  frown  Gorgonean  over  land  and  main ; 

And  Flora  now  her  gaudy  mantle  spread. 

And  many  a  blushing  rose  adom*d  her  bed : 

The  momentary  seasons  seem*d  to  fleet 

From  bright  solstitial  dews  to  winter's  driving  siret. 

In  circle  multiform,  and  swift  career : 

A  wondrous  ude,  untold  to  mortal  ear 

Before :  yet  reason's  calm  unbiassed  view 

Must  soon  pronounce  the  seeming  fable  true. 

When  deep  remorse  for  many  a  wasted  spring 

Still  haunts  the  flighted  soul  on  demon  wing. 

Fond  hope  aUured  me  on  with  meteor  fli^U 

And  Love  my  ftncy  fed  with  vain  delight. 

Chasing  through  fairy  fields  her  pageants  gay. 

But  now,  at  last,  a  clear  and  steady  ray. 

From  reason's  mirror  sent,  my  folly  shows. 

And  on  my  sight  the  hideous  image  throws 

Of  what  I  am— a  mind  eclipsed  and  lost. 

By  vice  d^raded  ficom  its  noble  post 
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But  yet,  e'en  yet,  the  mind's  elastic  spring 

Baoys  up  my  powers  on  resolution's  wing, 

While  on  the  flight  of  time,  with  rueful  gaze 

Intent,  I  try  to  tiiread  the  backward  maze, 

And  husband  what  remains,  a  scanty  space. 

Few  fleeting  hours,  alas  1  have  pass'd  away. 

Since  a  weak  infant  in  the  lap  I  lay ; 

For  what  is  human  life  but  one  uncertain  day ! 

Now  hid  by  flying  vapours,  dark  and  cold. 

And  brighten 'd  now  with  gleams  of  sunny  gold. 

That  mock  the  gazer*s  eye  with  gaudy  show, 

And  leave  the  victim  to  substantial  woe : 

Yet  hope  can  live  beneath  the  stormy  sky, 

And  empty  pleasures  have  their  pinions  ply ; 

And  frantic, pride  exalts  the  lofty  brow. 

Nor  marks  Uie  snares  of  death  that  lurk  below. 

Uncertmn,  whether  now  the  shaft  of  fate 

Sings  on  the  wind,  or  heaven  prolongs  my  date. 

I  see  my  hours  run  on  with  cruel  speed. 

And  in  my  doom  the  fate  of  all  I  read; 

A  certain  doom,  which  nature*s  self  must  feel 

Wlien  the  dread  sentence  checks  the  mundane  wheel. 

Go  !  court  the  smiles  of  Hope,  ye  thoughtless  crew ) 

Her  faiiy  scenes  disclose  an  ample  view 

To  brainless  men.    But  Wisdom  o*er  the  fleld 

Casts  her  keen  glance,  and  lifts  her  beamy  shield 

To  meet  the  point  of  Fate,  that  flies  afar. 

And  with  stem  vigilance  expects  the  war* 

Perhaps  in  vain  my  admonitions  fall, 

Yet  still  the  Muse  repeats  the  solemn  call ; 

Nor  can  she  see  unmoved  your  senses  drown*d 

By  Circe*s  deadly  spells  in  sleep  profound. 

She  cannot  see  ihe  flying  seasons  roll 

In  dread  succession  to  the  final  goal. 

And  sweep  the  tribes  of  men  so  fast  away« 

To  Stygian  darkness  or  eternal  day, 

With  unconcern.— Oh !  yet  the  doom  repeal 

Before  your  callous  hearts  forget  to  feel ; 

£*er  Penitence  foregoes  her  fruitless  toil, 

Or  heirs  black  regent  claims  his  human  spoil. 

Oh,  haste!  before  the  fatal  arrows  fly 

Tliat  send  you  headlong  to  the  nether  skj 
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IrVhen  down  the  gulf  the  sons  of  folly  go 
In  sad  procession  to  the  seat  of  woe ! 
Thus  deeply  musing  on  the  rapid  round 
Of  planetary  speed,  in  thought  profound 
I  stood,  and  long  bewaii'd  my  wasted  hours. 
My  vain  afflictions,  and  my  squander*d  powers : 
When,  in  deliberate  marehv  a  train  was  seen 
In  silent  order  moving  o*er  the  green ; 
A  band  that  seem*d  to  hold  in  high  disdain 
The  desolating  power  of  Time's  resistless  reign : 
Their  names  were  hallow'd  in  the  Muse*s  song. 
Wafted  by  fame  from  age  to  age  along. 
High  o*er  oblivion  s  deep,  devouring  wave. 
Where  millions  find  an  unrefunding  gmve. 
With  envious  glance  the  changeful  power  beheld. 
The  glorious  phalanx  which  his  power  repell'd. 
And  faster  now  the  fiery  chariot  flew. 
While  Fame  appeared  the  rapid  flight  to  rue. 
And  laboiu*'d  some  to  save.    But,  close  behind, 
I  heard  a  voice,  which,  like  the  western  wind. 
That  whispers  softly  through  the  summer  shade. 
These  solemn  accents  to  mine  ear  convev'd : — 
"  Man  is  a  falling  flower ;  and  Fame  in  vain 
Strives  to  protract  his  momentaneous  reign 
Beyond  his  bounds,  to  match  the  rolling  tide. 
On  whose  dread  waves  the  long  olympiads  ride. 
Till,  fed  by  time,  the  deep  procession  grows. 
And  in  long  centuries  continuous  flows ; 
For  what  the  power  of  ages  can  oppose  ? 
Though  Tempo's  rolling  flood,  or  Hebrus  claim 
Benown,  they  soon  shall  live  an  empty  name. 
Where  are  their  heroes  now,  and  those  who  led 
The  files  of  war  by  Xanthus'  goiy  bed  ? 
Or  Tuscan  Tyber's  more  illustrious  band. 
Whose  conquering  eagles  flew  o'er  sea  and  land  ? 
What  is  renown  ? — a  gleam  of  transient  light. 
That  soon  an  envious  cloud  involves  in  night, 
While  passing  Time  s  malignant  hands  diffuse 
On  many  a  noble  name  peiTiicious  dews. 
Thus  our  terrestrial  glories  fade  away. 
Our  triumphs  pass  the  pageants  of  a  day ; 
Our  fields  exchange  their  lords,  our  kingdoms  fall. 
And  thrones  a-e  wrapt  in  Hades'  funeral  pall. 
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^et  virtae  seldom  gains  what  vice  had  lost, 
And  oft  the  hopes  of  good  desert  are  crossed. 
Not  wealth  alone,  hut  mental  stores  decay, 
And,  like  the  gifts  of  Mammon,  pass  away; 
Nor  wisdom,  wealth,  nor  fortune  can  witlistand 
His  desolating  march  hy  sea  and  land ; 
Nor  prayers,  nor  regal  power  his  wheels  restrain, 
Till  he  has  ground  us  down  io  dust  again. 
Though  various  are  the  titles  men  can  plead. 
Some  for  a  time  enjoy  the  glorious  meed 
Tliat  merit  claims ;  yet  unrelenting  fate 
On  all  the  doom  pronounces  soon  or  late; 
And  whatsoever  the  vulgar  think  or  say, 
Were  not  your  lives  thus  shortened  to  a  day, 
Your  eyes  would  see  the  consummating  power 
His  countless  millions  at  a  meal  devour." 
And  reason's  voice  my  stuhbom  mind  subdued ; 
Conviction  soon  the  solemn  words  pursued ; 
I  saw  all  mortal  glory  pass  away. 
Like  vernal  snows  beneath  the  rising  ray ; 
And  wealth,  and  power,  and  honour,  strive  in  vain 
To  'scape  the  laws  of  Time's  despotic  reign. 
Though  still  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem  to  claim 
A  lot  conspicuous  in  the  lists  of  Fame, 
Transient  as  human  joys ;  to  feeble  age 
They  love  to  linger  on  this  earthly  stage. 
And  think  it  cruel  to  be  calld  away 
On  the  faint  mom  of  life's  disastrous  day. 
Yet  ah !  how  many  infants  on  the  breast 
By  Heaven's  indulgence  sink  to  endless  rest ! 
And  oft  decrepid  age  his  lot  bewails, 
Whom  every  ill  of  lengthen'd  life  assails. 
Hence  sick  despondence  thinks  the  human  lot 
A  gift  of  fleeting  breath  too  dearly  bought : 
But  should  the  voice  of  Fame's  obstreperous  blast 
'    From  ages  on  to  future  ages  last, 
'    E'en  to  the  trump  of  doom, — how  poor  the  prize 
^    ^^ose  worth  depends  upon  the  changing  skies ! 
^    What  time  bestows  and  claims  (the  fleeting  breath 
Of  Fame)  is  but,  at  best,  a  second  death — 
A  death  that  none  of  mortal  race  can  shun, 
. .  That  wastes  the  brood  of  time,  and  triumphs  o*6r  the  sun. 

Boip. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  ETERNITY. 

Dapoi  dke  toUo  H  dd  eoM  mm  ndL 

WuEH  all  beneath  the  ample  cope  of  heareii 
I  saw,  like  clouds  before  the  tempest  driven. 
In  sad  vicissitude*s  eternal  romid. 
Awhile  I  stood  in  holy  horror  bound ; 
And  thus  at  last  with  self-ezpfoiing  mind* 
Musing,  I  ask'd,  '*  What  basis  I  could  find 
To  fix  my  trust  ?  "    An  inward  voice  replied, 
"  Trust  to  the  Almigh^ :  He  thy  steps  shall  guide ; 
He  never  fails  to  hear  the  faithful  prayer. 
But  worldly  hope  must  end  in  dark  despair." 
Now,  what  I  am,  and  what  I  was,  I  know ; 
I  see  the  seasons  in  procession  go 
With  still  increasing  speed ;  while  things  to  come. 
Unknown,  unthought,  amid  the  growing  gloom 
Of  long  futurity,  pexplex  my  soi^^ 
While  life  is  posting  to  its  final  goaL 
Mine  is  the  crime,  who  ought  with  clearer  light 
To  watch  the  wingM  years'  incessant  flight; 
And  not  to  slumber  on  in  dull  delay 
Till  circling  seasons  bring  the  doomful  day. 
But  grace  is  never  slow  in  that,  I  trust. 
To  wake  the  mind,  before  I  sink  to  dust, 
With  those  strong  energies  that  lift  the  soul 
To  scenes  unhoped,  unthought,  above  the  pole. 
\^liile  thus  I  ponder*d,  soon  my  woiking  thought 
Once  more  that  ever-changing  picture  brought 
Of  sublunary  things  before  my  view. 
And  thus  I  question  *d  with  myself  anew  :— 
"  What  is  the  end  of  this  incessant  flight 
Of  life  and  death,  alternate  day  and  night? 
When  will  the  motion  on  these  orbs  impress'd 
Sink  on  the  bosom  of  eternal  rest  ?  " 
At  once,  as  if  obsequious  to  my  will. 
Another  prospect  shone,  unmoved  and  still ; 
Eternal  as  the  heavens  that  glow*d  above, 
A  wide  resplendent  scene  of  light  and  love. 
The  wheels  of  Phoebus  from  the  zodiac  tum*d  ; 
No  more  the  nightly  constellations  bum*d; 
'reen  earth  and  undulating  ocean  roll*d 

^y»  by  some  resistless  power  controll  d ; 
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Immensity  conceived,  and  brought  to  birth 

A  grander  firmament,  and  more  luxuriant  earth. 

What  wonder  seized  my  soul  when  first  I  viewed 

How  motionless  the  restless  racer  stood, 

Whose  flying  feet,  with  wingM  speed  before, 

Still  marked  with  sad  mutation  sea  and  shore. 

No  more  he  sway*d  the  future  and  the  past, 

Bat  on  the  moveless  present  fiz*d  at  last; 

As  at  a  goal  reposing  from  his  toils, 

Like  earth  unclothed  of  all  its  vernal  foils. 

Unvaried  scene !  where  neither  change  nor  fate. 

Nor  care,  nor  sorrow,  can  our  joys  abate ; 

Nor  finds  the  light  of  thought  resistance  here. 

More  than  the  sunbeams  in  a  crystal  sphere. 

But  no  material  things  can  match  their  flight. 

In  speed  excelling  far  the  race  of  light 

Ob !  what  a  glorious  lot  shall  then  be  mine 

If  Heaven  to  me  these  nameless  joys  assign ! 

For  there  the  sovereign  good  for  ever  reigns, 

Nor  evil  yet  to  come,  nor  present  pains ; 

No  baleful  birth  of  time  its  inmates  fear, 

That  comes,  the  burthen  of  the  passing  year; 

No  solar  chariot  cu'cles  through  the  signs,    ' 

And  now  too  near,  and  now  too  distant,  shines ; 

To  wretched  man  and  earth*s  devoted  soil 

Dispensing  sad  variety  of  toil. 

Oh !  happy  are  the  blessed  souls  that  sing 

Loud  hallelujahs  in  eternal  ring  I 

Thrice  happy  he,  who  late,  at  last  shall  find 

A  lot  in  the  celestial  climes  assigned  t 

He,  led  by  grace,  the  auspicious  ford  explores, 

Where,  cross  the  plains,  the  wintry  torrent  roars ; 

That  troublous  tide,  where,  with  incessant  strife, 

Weak  mortals  struggle  through,  and  call  it  life. 

In  love  with  Vanity,  oh,  doubly  blind 

Are  they  that  final  consolation  find 

In  things  that  fleet  on  dissolution's  wing. 

Or  dance  away  upon  the  transient  ring 

Of  seasons,  as  they  roll.    No  sound  they  hear 

From  tliat  still  voice  that  Wisdom *s  sons  i-evere ; 

No  vestment  they  procure  to  keep  them  waim 

Against  the  menace  of  the  wintry  storm ; 
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But  all  exposed,  in  naked  nature  lie, 

A  shivering  crowd  beneath  the  inclement  skj. 

Of  reason  void,  by  eveiy  foe  subdued, 

Self-rum'd,  self-deprived  of  sovereign  -good ; 

Reckless  of  Him,  whose  universal  sway. 

Matter,  and  all  its  various  forms,  obey ; 

Whether  they  mix  in  elemental  strife. 

Or  meet  in  married  calm,  and  foster  Ufe. 

His  nature  baffles  all  created  mind. 

In  earth  or  heaven,  to  &thom,  or  to  find. 

One  glimpse  of  gloiy  on  the  saints  bestowed. 

With  eager  longings  fills  the  courts  of  God 

For  deeper  views,  in  that  abyss  of  light. 

While  mortals  slumber  here,  content  with  nigfat: 

Though  nought,  we  find,  below  the  moon,  can  fill 

The  boundless  cravings  of  the  human  will. 

And  yet,  what  fierce  desire  the  fancy  wings 

To  gain  a  grasp  of  perishable  things ; 

Although  one  fleeting  hour  may  scatter  fiur 

The  fruit  of  many  a  year's  corroding  care ; 

Those  spacious  regions  where  our  fancies  roam* 

Fain*d  by  the  past,  expecting  ills  to  oome. 

In  some  dread  moment,  by  the  fates  assigned. 

Shall  pass  away,  nor  leave  a  rack  behind ; 

And  Time's  revolving  wheels  shall  lose  at  last 

The  speed  that  spins  the  future  and  the  past; 

And,  sovereign  of  an  undisputed  throne, 

Awfiil  eternity  shall  reign  alone. 

Then  every  darksome  veil  shall  fleet  away 

That  hides  the  prospects  of  eternal  day : 

Those  cloud-bom  objects  of  our  hopes  and  fean^ 

Whose  air-drawn  forms  deluded  memory  bean 

As  of  substantial  things,  away  so  fast 

Shall  fleet,  that  mortals,  at  their  speed  a^iast. 

Watching  the  change  of  all  benea^  the  moon. 

Shall  ask,  what  once  they  were,  and  will  be  soon  T 

The  time  will  come  when  eveiy  change  shall  cease. 

This  quick  revolving  wheel  shall  rest  in  peace : 

No  summer  then  shall  glow,  nor  winter  freeze; 

Nothing  shall  be  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 

But  an  eternal  now  shall  ever  last. 

Though  time  shall  be  no  more,  yet  space  sliall  gm 

A  nobler  theatre  to  love  and  live. 
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The  winged  courier  then  no  more  shfdl  olaim 
The  power  to  sink  or  raise  the  notes  of  Fame, 
Or  g^ve  its  glories  to  the  noontide  ray : 
True  merit  then,  in  everlasting  day, 
Shall  shine  for  ever,  as  at  first  it  shone 
At  once  to  God  and  man  and  angels  known. 
Happy  are  they  who  in  this  changing  sphere 
Ahready  have  begun  the  bright  career 
That  reach^  to  the  goal  which,  all  in  vain, 
The  Muse  would  blazon  in  her  feeble  sti*ain : 
But  blest  above  all  other  blest  is  he 
Who  from  the  trammels  of  mortality, 
!Ere  half  the  vital  thread  ran  out,  was  free, 
^lature  for  Heaven ;  where  now  the  matchless  fair 
Preserves  those  features,  that  seraphic  air. 
And  all  those* mental  charms  that  raised  my  mind. 
To  judge  of  heaven  while  yet  on  earth  confined.^ 
That  soft  attractive  glance  that  won  my  heart 
When  first  my  bosom  felt  unusual  smart. 
Now  beams,  now  glories,  in  the  realms  above, 
Fed  by  the  eternal  source  of  light  and  love. 
Then  shall  I  see  her  as  I  first  beheld, 

But  lovelier  far,  and  by  herself  excelFd ; 

And  I  distinguished  in  the  bands  above 

Shall  hear  this  plaudit  in  the  choirs  of  love  :--> 

*'  Lo !  this  is  he  who  sung  in  mournful  strains 

For  many  years  a  lover*s  doubts  and  pains ; 

Yet  in  this  soul-expanding,  sweet  employ, 

A  sacred  transport  felt  above  all  vulgar  joy.'* 

She  too  shall  wonder  at  herself  to  hear 

Her  praises  ring  around  the  radiant  sphere : 

But  of  that  hour  it  is  not  mine  to  know ; 

To  her,  perhaps,  the  period  of  my  woe 

Is  manifest;  for  she  my  fate  may  find 

In  the  pure  mirror  of  the  eternal  mind. 

To  me  it  seems  at  hand  a  sure  presage. 

Denotes  my  rise  from  this  terrestrial  stago ; 

Then  what  I  gain'd  and  lost  below  shall  lie 

Suspended  in  the  balance  of  the  sky. 

And  all  our  anxious  sublunary  cares 

Shall  seem  one  tissue  of  Arachne*s  snares ; 

X)D  2 
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And  all  the  lying  ^fanities  of  life, 
The  sordid  source  of  envy,  hate,  and  strife, 
Ignohle  as  they  are,  shall  then  appear 
Before  the  searching  heam  of  trath  severe ; 
Then  souls,  from  sense  refined,  shall  see  the  finand 
That  led  them  from  the  living  way  of  God. 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  human  breast 
All  direful  secrets  then  shall  rise  confess*d. 
In  honour  multiplied — a  dreadful  show 
To  hierarchies  above,  and  saints  below. 
Eternal  reason  then  shall  give  her  doom ; 
And,  8ever*d  wide,  the  tenants  of  the  tomb 
8hall  seek  their  portions  with  instinctive  haste. 
Quick  as  the  savage  speeds  along  the  waste. 
Then  shall  the  golden  hoard  its  trust  betray. 
And  they,  that,  mindless  of  that  dreadful  day. 
Boasted  their  wealth,  its  vanity  shall  know 
In  the  dread  avenue  of  endless  woe: 
While  they  whom  moderation's  wholesome  rule 
Kept  still  unstain'd  in  Virtue's  heavenly  school, 
"Who  the  calm  sunshine  of  the  soul  beneath 
Enjoy'd,  will  share  the  triumph  of  the  Faith. 

These  pi^^eants  five  the  world  and  I  beheld. 
The  sixth  and  last,  I  hope,  in  heaven  reveal*d 
(If  Heaven  so  will),  when  Time  with  speedy  hand 
Tlie  scene  despoils,  and  Death's  funer^  wand 
The  triumph  leads.    But  soon  they  both  shall  fall 
Under  that  mighty  hand  that  governs  all. 
While  they  who  toil  for  true  renown  below. 
Whom  envious  Time  and  Death,  a  mightier  foe, 
Belentless  plunged  in  dark  oblivion's  womb, 
When  virtue  seem'd  to  seek  the  silent  tomb, 
Spoil'd  of  her  heavenly  charms  once  more  shall  rise, 
Begain  their  beauty,  and  assert  the  skies ; 
Leaving  the  dark  sojourn  of  time  beneath. 
And  the  wide  desolated  realms  of  Death. 
But  she  will  early  seek  these  glorious  bounds. 
Whose  long-lamented  fall  the  world  resounds 
In  unison  with  mc.     And  heaven  will  view 
That  awful  day  hei*  heavenly  charms  renew. 
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When  soul  irith  body  joins.    Oebenna*s  strand 

Saw  me  enrolFd  in  Lovers  devoted  band, 

And  mark'd  my  toils  through  maay  hard  campugns 

And  wounds,  whose  scars  my  memory  yet  retains. 

Blest  is  the  pile  that  marks  the  hallow'd  dustl — 

There,  at  the  resunrection  of  the  just. 

When  the  last  trumpet  with  earth-shaking  sound 

Shall  wake  her  sleepers  from  their  couch  profound ; 

Then,  when  that  spotless  and  immortal  mind 

In  a  material  mould  once  more  enshrined. 

With  wonted  charms  shall  wake  seraphic  love. 

How  will  the  beatific  sight  improve 

Her  heavenly  beauties  in  the  climes  above !  Coto. 


[lines  82-99.] 

Happt  those  souls  who  now  are  on  their  way, 
Or  shall  hereafter,  to  attain  that  end. 
Theme  of  my  argument,  come  when  it  will ; 
And,  *midst  the  other  fair,  and  fraught  with  grace. 
Most  happy  she  whom  Death  has  snatch'd  away. 
On  this  side  far  the  natural  bound  of  life. 
The  angel  manners  then  will  clearly  shine. 
The  meet  and  pure  discoiurse,  the  chasten*d  thought. 
Which  nature  planted  in  her  youthful  breast 
Unnumbered  beauties,  worn  by  time  and  death. 
Shall  then  return  to  their  best  state  of  bloom ; 
And  how  thou  hast  bound  me,  love,  will  then  bo  seen, 
Whence  I  by  every  finger  shall  be  shown  !-^ 
Behold  who  ever  wept,  a^d  in  his  tears 
Was  happier  far  than  others  in  tlieir  smiles ! 
And  she,  of  whom  I  yet  lamenting  sing. 
Shall  wonder  at  her  own  transcendant  charms, 
Seeing  herself  far  above  all  admired.  Chablemokt. 
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SONNET  POUND  IN  LAITRA'S  TOMR 
Qwi  reposan  qud  caste  e  fdice  osta. 

Herb  peaceful  sleeps  the  chaste,  the  happy  shade 
Of  that  pure  spirit,  \?hich  adom*d  this  eaith : 
Pure  fame,  true  heauty,  and  transcendent  worth. 
Rude  stone !  heneath  thy  rugged  hreast  are  laid. 
Death  sudden  snatched  die  dear  lamented  maid ! 
Who  first  to  all  my  tender  woes  gave  hirth. 
Woes !  that  estranged  my  sorrowing  soul  to  mirth. 
While  full  foiu:  lustres  time  completely  made. 
Sweet  plant !  that  nursed  on  Avignon^s  sweet  soil. 
There  bloom*d,  there  died ;  when  soon  the  weeping  Muse 
Threw  by  the  lute,  forsook  her  wonted  toil. 
Bright  spark  of  beauty,  that  still  fires  my  breast ! 
What  pitying  mortal  shall  a  prayer  refuse. 
That  Heaven  may  number  thee  amid  the  blest? 

Axox.  17  77. 

Hebe  rest  the  chaste,  the  dear,  the  blest  remains 
Of  her  most  lovely ;  peerless  while  on  earth : 
What  late  was  beauty,  spotless  honour,  worth. 
Stem  marble,  here  thy  chill  embrace  retains. 
The  fi*eshness  of  the  laurel  Death  disdains ; 
And  hath  its  root  thus  withered. — Such  the  dearth 
O'ertakes  me.    Here  I  bury  ease  and  mirth. 
And  hope  from  twenty  yeai-s  of  cares  and  pains. 
This  happy  plant  Avignon  lonely  fed 
With  Life,  and  saw  it  die. — And  with  it  lies 
My  pen,  my  verse,  my  reason ; — ^useless,  dead. 
O  graceful  form ! — Fire,  which  consuming  flies 
Through  all  my  frame ! — For  blessings  on  thy  head 
Oh,  may  continual  prayers  to  heaven  rise !    Capei*  Loffi. 

Herb  now  repose  those  chaste,  those  blest  remains 
Of  that  most  gentle  spirit,  sole  in  earth  ! 
Harsh  monumental  stone,  that  here  confinest 
True  honour,  fame,  and  beauty,  all  o*erthi'own  ! 
Death  has  destroyed  that  Laurel  green,  and  torn  ' 
Its  tender  roots ;  and  all  the  noble  meed 
Of  my  long  warfare,  passing  (if  aright 
My  melancholy  reckoning  holds)  four  lustres. 
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O  liappy  plant  I  Avignon*s  favoured  soil 

JTas  seen  thee  spring  and  die ; — and  here  'with  thee 

Tliy  poet's  pen,  and  muse,  and  genius  lies. 

O  lovely,  heauteous  limhs !  O  vivid  fire, 

That  even  in  death  hast  power  to  melt  the  soul ! 

Heaven  be  thy  portion,  peace  with  God  on  high ! 

WOODHOUSELEE. 
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P^rsegoendomi  Amor  al  laogo  tuato 
Piaogete,  donne,  e  con  vol  pianga  Amora 
Pien  di  quella  inefibbile  doloena  . 
Pien  d'  nn  vago  pensier,  che  me  desvia 
Pioronmi  amare  lagrime  dal  yiso 
Piii  di  me  tieta  non  si  Tede  a  terra 
Piii  Tolte  Amor  m*  ayea  giA  detto  :  leriTi 
Piii  -volte  gi4  dal  bel  eembiante  umano  . 
Poy  ben  pQo*  ta  portartene  la  aoorza      • 
Poco  era  ad  ^)preaBarBi  agli  oochi  miei . 
Poicfad  la  yista  angelica  serena 
Poi  che  '1  cammin  m*  d  diiueo  di  mercede 
Poi  che  mia  speme  d  lunga  a  venir  troppo 
Poichd  per  mio  destino 
Poi  che  Toi  ed  io  piii  volte  ablnam  proyato 
Pommi  ore  '1  sol  oedde  i  fieri  e  1*  erba 

Qoal  donna  attende  a  gloriosa  &ma 
Qoal  mio  deatin,  qnal  f orsa  o  qnal  inganno 
Qual  panra  ho,  qnando  mi  toma  a  mente 
Qnal  piii  diTersa  e  nova 
Qoal  Ventura  mi  fu,  qnando  dall*  nno  . 
Qnand'  io  mi  volgo  indietro  a  miiar  gli  annl 
Qoand'  io  movo  i  sospiri  a  chiamar  vol 
Qoand'  io  eon  tntto  volto  in  qnella  parte 
Qoand'  io  veggio  dal  del  eoender  V  Aorom 
Qoand'  io  V  odo  parlav  tH  doloemente   . 
Qnando  Amor  i  begli  ocdii  a  term  inehina 
Qnando  dal  proprio  aito  si  rimove 
Qnando  fra  T  altre  donne  ad  ora  ad  ora 
Qnando  gingne  per  gli  oochi  al  oor  profondo 
Qnando  gionae  a  Simon  1'  alto  concetto 
Qnando  il  soave  mio  fido  conforto         • 
Qnando  *1  pianeta  che  distingne  V  ore  . 
Qnando  *1  boI  bagna  in  mar  V  anrato  carro 
Qnando  *1  voler,  che  con  dno  sproni  ardent! 
Qnando  mi  vene  innanzi  il  tempo  e  '1  looo 
Quanta  invidia  ti  porto,  avara  tena 
Qoante  fiate  al  mio  doloe  ricetto  .        • 
Qnanto  piii  diaoee  1*  ali  spando   . 
Qoanto  piii  m'  awicino  al  giorao  esfanemo 
Qnel,  che  d*  odore  e  di  color  vinoea      • 
Quel  ch'  infinita  providenca  ed  arte 
Qnel  che  *n  Teaaaglia  ebbe  le  man  s)  pronto 
Qnel  fooo,  ch*  io  penaai  che  fosse  spento 
Qnella  fenestm,  ove  V  nn  sol  at  vede     . 
''wU*  antique  mio  doloe  empio  agaore  • 
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Qgella  per  cai  con  Soiiga  ho  cangiat'  Arno     .        •        •        •        •  265 

Qaelle  pietoee  rime,  in  ch*  io  m*  accord         •        •        •        •        •  111 

Quel  rosignnol  che  si  soare  piagne        ..••••  268 

Quel  aempre  acerbo  ed  onorato  giomo 161 

Quel  sol  che  mi  mostrava  il  cammin  destro    .        •        .        .        •  264 

Quel  ▼ago,  doloe,  caro,  onesto  sguaido 286 

Qael  Tago  impallidir  die  U  dolce  riso    ......  113 

Queata  Fenice  dell'  aniata  pinma          • 169 

Quest'  anima  gentil  che  ri  diparte 85 

Qoesta  nmil  fera,  nn  cor  di  tigre  o  d*  om 148 

Quesiro  nostro  cadneo  e  fragil  bene       • 293 

Qnx  doTe  meoo  son,  Sennncdo  mio      •.••••  105 

Sapido  fimne  che  d*  alpestra  vena        ..••«.  189 

Real  natiita,  angelico  intelletto 211 

Eimamd  addietro  il  sestodecim*  anno    ••••..  108 

Eipenaando  a  quel  ch*  oggi  il  ciel  onora         •        .        .  -       .        .  298 

Bott9draltaColonnae'lTerdeLaan> 235 

ST  Amore  o  Morte  non  dA  qnalche  stroppio 44 

S*  Amor  non  d,  che  donqne  d  quel  ch*  i'  lento        •        •        .        •  130 

8*  Amor  noro  coniiglio  non  n*  apporta 242 

8e  al  prineipio  risponde  il  fine  e  4  mezzo        .        •        •        •        •  81 

Se  btanche  non  son  prima  ambe  le  temple      •        •        •        •        •  85 

Se  ool  cieco  desir  che  '1  cor  digtmgge     ••••••  67 

8«  lamentar  angelli,  o  verdi  fronde       •••.••  248 

Se  la  mia  Tita  dall'  aspro  tormento       ••••••  10 

8e  *I  doloe  aguardo  di  oostei  m*  ancide •  168 

8e  r  <Nioiata  fronde,  che  prescrive 24 

8e  '1  penaier  che  mi  stragge         «••....  114 

8e  '1  aaaso  ond'  d  piii  chiusa  qnesta  Talle        •        •         .        .        •  107 

Se  mai  foco  per  fooo  non  si  spense        «...••  49 

fiennnocio,  i'  to*  che  aappi  in  qnal  maniera 104 

Bennnceio  mio,  benchd  doglioao  e  solo 249 

8ento  r  ania  mia  antica,  e  i  dole!  ooUi 274 

Be  quell*  aura  aoare  de*  soepiri     «••••••  249 

Fe  Yirgilio  ed  Omero  avessin  yisto 170 

Se  Toi  poteste  per  turbati  segnl    ••••••.  63 

Bi  breve  d  *1  tempo  e  '1  pensier  si  veloce 247 

Seeome  eterna  vita  d  Toder  Dio    ••«••••  173 

81  h  debile  il  filo  a  cui  s'  attene    .•«••••  40 

Signor  mio  caro,  ogni  pensier  mi  tiia    .•••••  231 

S'  il  dun  mai,  ch'  V  venga  in  odio  a  qxxella  .        •         •        •        •  183 

ff  io  aren  pensato  che  si  care     .••••••  254 

ST  io  credeasi  per  morte  essere  scaroo    ••••••  89 

8*  k>  torn  state  fermo  alia  spelunca       .«••»»  157 

?i  toeto  oome  arrien  che  V  aroo  scocchi         •        •        •        •        •  87 

81  tnriato  d  M  folle  mio  deeio      •••••••5 

Eolea  daUa  fontana  di  mia  vita 287 

8olea  lontana  in  aonno  consolarme       •  •     •        •     -  •     •  •        •  218 

Bokano  i  miei  penner  soayemente       ••••••  256 
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Soleaai  nel  mio  oor  star  belU  e  TiT» 255 

Solo  e  penKMo  i  piii  deaerti  eampi M 

Son  ftoimali  al  mondo  di  A  altera        .     * 14 

&  oaoBto  amor  pad  meritar  mercede 291 

Spinse  amor  e  dolor  ove  ir  noa  del)be ^^ 

Spizto  felloe,  ehe  si  doloemente 9l€ 

Spiito  gentil  ehe  quelle  membra  reggi 54 

Standomi  un  giomo  solo  alia  iinestra i*^t 

Siiamo,  Amor,  a  Teder  la  gloria  nostra ir4 

8*imafedeamoroaa,ancornonfinto ^fO 

IDaoer  aon  potso,  e  temo  non  adopre S30 

Tempo  era  omai  da  trorar  paoe  o  tregna 272 

Tennemi  Amor  anni  Tentano  aidendo tl4 

Tomami  a  mente,  anzi  v*  d  dentro  quella 2$3 

Tranqnillo  porto  aTea  mostraio  Amore 271 

Tra  qnantonqiie  legg^re  donne  e  belle IM 

Tatta  la  mia  fiorita  e  Terde  etade 271 

TttUo  '1  dl  piango ;  e  poi  la  notte,  qnando 1^5 

Una  emdida  oerra  aopra  r  erba 172 

Una  donna  piii  bella  assai  ehe  U  sole 1^^ 

Yago  angelletto  obe  cantando  Yai 117 

VaUe  ehe  de' lamenti  miei  se*  plena 260 

Verdi  panni,  sangnigni,  osenii  o  peisi ^i 

Vei^e  bella  ehe  di  sol  veetlta    .        « 313 

Yergognaado  talor  ch'  anoor  si  taoela 14 

Yidi  £ra  mille  donne  ana  gii  tab         •.••••  292 

Yindtore  Alessandro  V  ira  vinae ^^ 

Yinse  Anmbal,  e  non  seppe  osar  poi 99 

YiYe  fi^viUe  oseian  de*  duo  bei  lumi 223 

Yog^  mi  sprona ;  Amor  mi  gnida  e  soorge 1^1 

Yoi,  ek*  aaooltate  in  rime  sparse  11  suono 1 

Yolgendo  gli  ooohi  al  mio  noTo  eolore €2 

Yolo  eon  1*  ali  de*  pensieri  al  delo       • 212 

Zefiiotonia,e1bel  tempo  ximeBE 266 

TBIUMPHB. 

Triumpli  ol  Chastity 261 

])eath 271 

Eternity 4«iO 

—.^Paine S^M 

toTe «3 

!rime       .               4       .       .     •  .       .        .       .  8M 
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